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THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE 
REVEREND AMOS BARTON 




The Sad Fortunes of the 
Reverend Amos Barton 


CHAPTER I 

S HEPPERTON Church was a very differ- 
ent-looking building five-and-twenty years 
ago. To be sure, its substantial stone tower 
looks at you through its intelligent eye, the 
clock, with the friendly expression of former 
days; but in everything else what changes! 
Now there is a wide span of slated roof flanking 
the old steeple; the windows are tall and sym- 
metrical; the outer doors are resplendent with 
oak-graining, the inner doors reverentially 
noiseless with a garment of red baize; and the 
walls, you are convinced, no lichen will ever 
again effect a settlement on, — they are smooth 
and innutrient as the summit of the Rev. Amos 
Barton’s head, after ten years of baldness and 
supererogatory soap. Pass through the baize 
doors and you will see the nave fllled with well- 
shaped benches understood to be free seats; 
while in certain eligible corners, less directly 
under the Are of the clergyman’s eye, there are 
pews reserved for the Shepperton gentility. 
Ample galleries are supported on iron pillars, 
and in one of them stands the crowning glory. 
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the very clasp or aigrette, of Shepperton church- 
adornment, — namely, an organ, not very much 
out of repair, on which a collector of small rents, 
diiferentiated by the force of circumstances into 
an organist, will accompany the alacrity of your 
departure after the blessing, by a sacred minuet 
or an easy “ Gloria.” 

I m mense improvement! says the well-regu- 
lated mind, which unintermittingly rejoices in 
the New Police, the Tithe Commutation Act, 
the penny-post, and aU guarantees of human 
advancement, and has no moments when con- 
servative-reforming intellect takes a nap, while 
imagination does a little Toryism by the sly, 
revelling in regret that dear, old, brown, crum- 
bling, picturesque inefficiency is everywhere 
giving place to spick-and-span, new-painted, 
new-varnished efficiency, which will yield endless 
diagrams, plans, elevations, and sections, but, 
^las! no picture. Mine, I fear, is not a well- 
regulated mind : it has an occasional tenderness 
for old abuses; it lingers with a certain fondness 
over the days of nasal clerks and top-booted 
parsons, and has a sigh for the departed shades 
of vulgar errors. So it is not surprising that I 
recall with a fond sadness Shepperton Church 
as it was in the old days, with its outer coat of 
rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its heterogeneous 
windows patched with desultory bits of painted 
glass, and its little flight of steps vdth their 
wooden rail running up the outer wall, and lead- 
ing to the schoolchildren’s gallery. 

Then inside, what dear old quaintnesses! 
which I began to look at with delight, even when 
I was so crude a member of the congregation 
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that my nurse found it necessary to provide for 
the reinforcement of my devotional patience by 
smuggling bread-and-butter into the sacred 
edifice. There was the chancel, guarded by two 
little cherubim looking uncomfortably squeezed 
between arch and wall, and adorned with the 
escutcheons of the Oldinport family, which 
showed me inexhaustible possibilities of meaning 
in their blood-red hands, their death’s-heads and 
cross-bones, their leopards’ paws, and Maltese 
crosses. There were inscriptions on the panels 
of the singing-gallery, telling of benefactions to 
the poor of Shepperton, with an involuted ele- 
gance of capitals and final flourishes, which my 
alphabetic erudition traced with ever-new de- 
light. No benches in those days; but huge 
roomy pews, round which devout church-goers 
sat during “ lessons,” trying to look anywhere 
else than into each other’s eyes. No low par- 
titions allowing you, with a dreary absence of 
contrast and mystery, to see everything at all 
moments; but tall dark panels, under whose 
shadow I sank with a sense of retirement 
through the Litany, only to feel with more in- 
tensity my burst into the conspicuousness of 
public life when I was made to stand up on the 
seat during the psalms or the singing. 

And the singing was no mechanical affair of 
official routine; it had a drama. As the moment 
of psalmody approached, by some process to me 
as mysterious and untraceable as the opening of 
the flowers or the breaking-out of the stars, a 
slate appeared in front of the gallery, advertising 
in bold characters the psalm about to be sung, 
lest the sonorous announcement of the clerk 
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should still leave the bucolic mind in doubt on 
that head. Then followed the migration of the 
clerk to the gallery, where, in company with a 
bassoon, two key-bugles, a carpenter understood 
to have an amazing power of singing “ counter ” 
and two lesser musical stars, he formed the com- 
plement of a choir regarded in Shepperton as 
one of distinguished attraction, occasionally 
known to draw heai’ers from the next parish. 
The innovation of hymn-books was as yet un- 
dreamed of; even the New Version was re- 
garded with a sort of melancholy tolerance, as 
part of the common degeneracy in a time when 
prices had dwindled, and a cotton gown was no 
longer stout enough to last a lifetime; for the 
lyrical taste of the best heads in Shepperton had 
been formed on Sternhold and Hopldns. But 
the greatest triumphs of the Sheppei’ton choir 
werg reserved for the Sundays when the slate 
announced an Anthem^ with a dignified absti- 
nence from particularization, both words and 
music lying far beyond the reach of the most 
ambitious amateur in the congregation, — an 
anthem in which the key-bugles always ran away 
at a great pace, while the bassoon every now and 
then boomed a flying shot after them. 

As for the clergyman, Mr. Gilfil, an excellent 
old gentleman, who smoked very long pipes and 
preached very short sermons, I must not speak 
of him, or I might be tempted to tell the story 
of his life, which had its little romance, as most 
lives have between the ages of teetotum and to- 
bacco. And at present I am concerned with 
quite another sort of clergyman, — the Rev. 
Amos Barton, who did not come to Shepperton 
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until long after Mr. Gilfil had departed this life, 
— until after an interval in which Evangelical- 
ism and the Catholic Question had begun to agi- 
tate the rustic mind with controversial debates. 
A Popish blacksmith had produced a strong 
Protestant reaction by declaring that as soon as 
the Emancipation Bill was passed, he should do 
a great stroke of business in grid-irons ; and the 
disinclination of the Shepperton parishioners 
generally to dim the unique glory of Saint 
Lawrence rendered the Church and Constitution 
an affair of their business and bosoms. A zeal- 
ous Evangelical preacher had made the old 
sounding-board vibrate Avith quite a different 
sort of elocution from Mr. Gilfil’s; the hymn- 
book had almost superseded the Old and New 
Versions; and the great square pews were 
crowded with new faces from distant corners of 
the parish, — perhaps from Dissenting chapels. 

You are not imagining, I hope, that Amos 
Barton was the incumbent of Shepperton. He 
was no such thing. Those were days when a 
man could hold three small livings, starve a 
curate apiece on two of them, and live badly 
himself on the third. It was so with the Vicar 
of Shepperton; a vicar given to bricks and 
mortar, and thereby running into debt far away 
in a northern county, — who executed his vica- 
rial functions towards Shepperton by pocketing 
the sum of thirty-five pounds ten per annum, 
the net surplus remaining to him from the pro- 
ceeds of that living, after the disbursement of 
eighty pounds as the annual stipend of his 
curate. And now, pray, can you solve me the 
following problem? Given a man with a wife 
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and six children: let him be obliged always to 
exhibit himself when outside his own door in a 
suit of black broadcloth, such as will not under- 
mine the foundations of the Establishment by a 
, paltry plebeian glossiness or an unseemly white- 
ness at the edges; in a snowy cravat, which is a 
serious investment of labour in the hemming, 
starching, and ironing departments ; and in a hat 
which shows no symptom of taking to the 
hideous doctrine of expediency, and shaping 
itself according to circumstances ; let him have a 
parish large enough to create an external neces- 
sity for abundant shoe-leather, and an internal 
necessity for abundant beef and mutton, as well 
as poor enough to require frequent priestly con- 
solation in the shape of shillings and sixpences; 
and, lastly, let him be compelled, by his own 
pride and other people’s, to dress his wife and 
children with gentility from bonnet-strings to 
shoestrings. By what process of division can 
the sum of eighty pounds per annum be made 
to yield a quotient which will cover that man’s 
weekly expenses? This was the problem pre- 
sented by the position of the Rev. Amos Barton, 
as curate of Shepperton, rather more than 
twenty years ago. 

What was thought of this problem, and of the 
man who had to work it out, by some of the well- 
to-do inhabitants of Shepperton, two years or 
more after Mr. Barton’s arrival among them, 
you shall hear, if you will accompany me to 
Cross Farm, and to the fireside of Mrs. Patten, 
a childless old lady, who had got rich chiefly by 
the negative process of spending nothing. Mrs. 
Patten’s passive accumulation of wealth, through 
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all sorts of “ bad times,” on the farm of which she 
had been sole tenant since her husband’s death, 
her epigrammatic neighbour, Mrs. Hackit, sar- 
castically accounted for by supposing that “ six- 
pences grew on the bents of Cross Farm; ” while 
Mr. Hackit, expressing his views more literally, 
reminded his wife that “ money breeds money.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackit, from the neighbouring 
farm, are Mrs. Patten’s guests this evening; so 
is Mr. Pilgrim, the doctor from the nearest 
market-town, who, though occasionally affecting 
aristocratic airs, and giving late dinners with 
enigmatic side-dishes and poisonous port, is 
never so comfortable as when he is relaxing his 
professional legs in one of those excellent farm- 
houses where the mice are sleek and the mistress 
sickly. And he is at this moment in clover. 

For the flickering of Mrs. Patten’s bright fire 
is reflected in her bright copper tea-kettle, the 
home-made muffins glisten with an inviting suc- 
culence, and Mrs. Patten’s niece, a single lady 
of fifty, who has refused the most ineligible 
offers out of devotion to her aged aunt, is pour- 
ing the rich cream into the fragrant tea with a 
discreet liberality. 

Reader! did you ever taste such a cup of tea 
as Miss Gibbs is this moment handing to Mr. 
Pilgrim? Do you know the dulcet strength, the 
animating blandness of tea sufficiently blended 
with real farmhouse cream? No, — most likely 
you are a miserable town-bred reader, who think 
of cream as a thinnish white fluid, delivered in 
infinitesimal pennyivorths down area steps; or 
perhaps, from a presentiment of calves’ brains, 
you refrain from any lacteal addition, and rasp 
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your tongue with unmitigated bohea. You have 
a vague idea of a milch cow as probably a white 
plaster animal standing in a hutterman’s win- 
dow, and you know nothing of the sweet history 
of genuine cream, such as Miss Gibbs’s : how it 
Avas this morning in the udders of the large sleek 
beasts, as they stood lowing a patient entreaty 
under the milking-shed; how it fell with a pleas- 
ant rhythm into Betty’s pail, sending a delicious 
incense into the cool air; how it was carried into 
that temple of moist cleanliness, the dairy, where 
it quietly separated itself from the meaner ele- 
ments of milk, and lay in mellowed whiteness, 
ready for the skimming-dish which transferred 
it to Miss Gibbs’s glass cream- jug. If I am 
right in my conjecture, you are unacquainted 
with the highest possibilities of tea; and Mr. 
Pilgrim, who is holding that cup in his hand, has 
an idea beyond you. 

Mrs. Hackit declines cream; she has so long 
abstained from it with an eye to the weekly 
butter-money that abstinence wedded to habit 
has begotten aversion. She is a thin woman 
with a chronic liver-complaint, which would have 
secured her Mr. Pilgrim’s entire regard and un- 
reserved good word, even if he had not been in 
awe of her tongue, which was as sharp as his 
own lancet. She has brought her knitting, no 
frh'-olous fancy knitting, but a substantial 
woollen stocking; the click-click of her knitting- 
needles is the running accompaniment to all her 
conversation, and in her utmost enjoyment of 
spoihng a friend’s self-satisfaction, she was never 
known to spoil a stocking. 

Mrs. Patten does not admire this excessive 
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click-clieldng activity. Quiescence in an easy- 
chair, under the sense of compound interest per- 
petually accumulating, has long seemed an 
ample function to her, and she does her malevo- 
lence gently. She is a pretty little old woman 
of eighty, with a close cap and tiny flat white 
curls round her face, as natty and unsoiled and 
invariable as the waxen image of a little old lady 
under a glass case; once a lady’s-maid, and mar- 
ried for her beauty. She used to adore her hus- 
band, and now she adores her money, cherishing 
a quiet blood-relation’s hatred for her niece 
Janet Gibbs, who, she knows, expects a large 
legacy, and whom she is determined to disap- 
point. Her money shall all go in a lump to 
a distant relation of her husband’s, and Janet 
shall be saved the trouble of pretending to 
cry, by finding that she is left with a miserable 
pittance. 

Mrs. Patten has more respect for her neigh- 
bour Mr. Hackit than for most people. Mr. 
Hackit is a shrewd, substantial man, whose ad- 
vice about crops is always worth listening to, and 
who is too well off to want to borrow money. 

Ajid now that we are snug and warm with this 
little tea-party, while it is freezing with Febru- 
ary bitterness outside, we will listen to what they 
are talking about. 

“ So,” said Mr. Pilgrim, with his mouth only, 
half empty of muffin, “you had a row in 
Shepperton Church last Sunday. I was at 
Jem Hood’s, the bassoon-man’s, this morn- 
ing, attending his wife, and he swears he ’ll be 
revenged on the parson, — a confounded, meth- 
odistical, meddlesome chap, who must be put- 
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ting his finger in every pie. What was it all 
about?” 

“ Oh, a passill o’ nonsense,” said Mr. Hackit, 
sticking one thumb between the buttons of his 
capacious waistcoat, and retaining a pinch of 
snuff with the other, — for he was but moder- 
ately given to “ the cups that cheer but not ine- 
briate,” and had already finished his tea; “ they 
began to sing the wedding psalm for a new- 
married couple, as pretty a psalm an’ as pretty a 
time as any in the prayer-book. It ’s been sung 
for every new-married couple since I was a boy. 
And what can be better? ” Here Mr. Hackit 
stretched out his left arm, threw back his head, 
and broke into melody, — 

“ ‘ Oh, what a happy thing it is, 

And joyful for to see. 

Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity.’ 

But Mr. Barton is all for the hymns, and a sort 
o’ music as I can’t join in at all.” 

“And so,” said Mr. Pilgrim, recalling Mr. 
Hackit from lyrical reminiscences to narrative, 
“ he called out, ‘ Silence! ’ did he? when he got 
into the pulpit ; and gave a hymn out himself to 
some meeting-house tune ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hackit, stooping towards 
the candle to pick up a stitch, “ and turned as red 
as a turkey-cock. I often say, when he preaches 
about meekness, he gives himself a slap in the 
face. He ’s like me, — he ’s got a temper of his 
own.” 

“Rather a low-bred fellow, I think, — Bar- 
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ton,” said Mr. Pilgrim, who hated the Rev. 
Amos for two reasons, — ^ because he had called 
in a new doctor, recently settled in Shepperton; 
and because, being himself a dabber in drugs, 
he had the credit of having cured a patient of 
Mr. Pilgrim’s. “ They say his father was a Dis- 
senting shoemaker ; and he ’s half a Dissenter 
himself. Why, does n’t he preach extempore in 
that cottage up here, of a Sunday evening? ” 

“ Tchuh! ” — this was Mr. Hackit’s favourite 
interjection — “that preaching without book’s 
no good, only when a man has a gift, and has 
the Bible at his fingers’ ends. It was all very 
well for Parry, — he ’d a gift; and in my youth 
I ’ve heard the Ranters out o’ doors in Yorkshire 
go on for an hour or two on end, without ever 
sticking fast a minute. There was one clever 
chap, I remember, as used to say, ‘ You ’re like 
the wood-pigeon ; it says do, do, do all day, and 
never sets about any work itself,’ That ’s bring- 
ing it home to people. But our parson ’s no gift 
at all that way; he can preach as good a sermon 
as need be heard when he writes it down. But 
when he tries to preach Avi’out book, he rambles 
about, and does n’t stick to his text ; and every 
now and then he flounders .about like a sheep as 
has cast itself, and can’t get on its legs again. 
You would n’t like that, Mrs. Patten, if you was 
to go to chui’ch now? ” 

“ Eh, dear,” said Mrs, Patten, falling back in 
her chair, and lifting up her little withered hands, 
“ what ’ud Mr. Gilfil say, if he was worthy to 
know the changes as have come about i’ the 
church these last ten years? I don’t understand 
these new sort o’ doctrines. When Mr. Barton 
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comes to see me, he talks about nothing hut my 
sins and my need o’ marcy. Now, Air, Ilaekit, 
I Ve never been a sinner. From the fust begin- 
ning, when I went into service, I ai’ys did my 
duty by my empryers, I was a good wife as 
any in the county, — never aggravated my hus- 
band. The cheese-factor used to say my cheese 
was al’ys to be depended on. I’ve known 
women, as theii’ cheeses swelled a shame to be 
seen, when their husbands had counted on the 
cheese-money to make up their rent; and yet 
they ’d three gowns to my one. If I ’m not to 
be saved, I know a many as are in a bad way. 
But it ’s well for me as I can’t go to church any 
longer, for if th’ old singers are to be done aw’ay 
with, there ’ll be nothing left as it was in Mr. 
Patten’s time; and what ’s more, I hear you ’ve 
settled to pull the church down and build it up 
new? ” 

Now, the fact was that the Rev. Amos Barton, 
on his last visit to Mrs. Patten, had urged her 
to enlarge her promised subscription of twenty 
pounds, representing to her that she was only a 
steward of her riches, and that she could not 
spend them more for the glory of God than by 
giving a heavy subscription towards the re- 
building of Shepperton Church, — a practical 
precept which was not likely to smooth the way 
to her acceptance of his theological doctrine. 
Air. Hackit, who had more doctrinal enlighten- 
ment than Mrs. Patten, had been a little shocked 
by the heathenism of her speech, and w'^as glad 
of the new turn given to the subject by this ques- 
tion, addressed to him as church- warden and an 
authority in all parochial matters. 
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“All,” he answered, “the parson ’s bothered 
us into it at last, and we ’re to begin pulling 
down this s]U‘ing. But we have n’t got money 
enough yet. I was for waiting till we ’d made 
up the sum, and, for my part, I think the con- 
gregation ’s fell oil' o’ late; though Mr. Barton 
says that ’s because there ’s been no room for the 
pc<)j)le when they’ve come. You see, the con- 
gregatioti got so large in Parry’s time, the 
people stood in the aisles; but there ’s never any 
crou'd now, as 1 can see.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Hacldt, whose good- 
nature b(.‘gan to act now that it was a little in 
contradiction with the dominant tone of the con- 
vei’sation, “ I like Mr. Barton. I think he ’s a 
good sort o’ man, for all he ’s not overburthen’d 
i’ th’ upjier story; and his wife ’s as nice a lady- 
like woman as I ’d wish to see. How nice she 
keeps her children! and little enough money to 
do ’t with; and a delicate creatur’, — six chil- 
dren, and another a-coming. I don’t know 
how they make both ends meet, I ’m sure, now 
her aunt has left ’em. But I sent ’em a cheese 
and a sack o’ potatoes last week; that’s some- 
thing towards filling the little mouths.” 

“Ah!” said IVIr. Hackit, “and my wife 
makes Mr. Barton a good stiff glass o’ brandy- 
and-water, -when he comes in to supper after his 
cottage ])reuehing. The parson likes it ; it puts 
a })it o’ colour into his face, and makes him look 
a deal handsomer.” 

This allusion to brandy-and-water suggested 
to IMiss (libbs the introduction of the liquor de- 
canters, now that the tea was cleared away; for 
in bucolic society five-and-twenty years ago, the 
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human animal of the male sex was understood 
to he perpetually athirst, and “ something to 
drink” was as necessary a “condition of 
thought ” as Time and Space. 

“ Now, that cottage preaching,” said Mr. 
Pilgrim, mixing himself a strong glass of “ cold 
without,” “ I was talking about it to our Parson 
Ely the other day, and he does n’t approve of it 
at all. He said it did as much harm as good to 
give a too familiar aspect to religious teaching. 
That was what Ely said, — it does as much harm 
as good to give a too famihar aspect to religious 
teaching.^’ 

Mr. Pilgrim generally spoke with an intermit- 
tent kind of splutter; indeed, one of his patients 
had observed that it was a pity such a clever 
man had a “ ’pediment ” in his speech. But 
when he came to what he conceived the pith of 
his argument or the point of his joke, he 
mouthed out his words with slow emphasis; as 
a hen, when advertising her accouchement, 
passes at irregular ‘ intervals from pianissimo 
semiquavers to fortissimo crotchets. He thought 
this speech of Mr. Ely’s particularly metaphysi- 
cal and profound, and the more decisive of the 
question because it was a generality which rep- 
resented no particulars to his mind. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” said Mrs. 
Hackit, who had always the courage of her opin- 
ion, “but I know, some of our labourers and 
stockingers as used never to come to church, 
come to the cottage, and that ’s better than never 
hearing anything good from week’s end to 
week’s end. Aud there ’s that Track Society as 
Mr. Barton has begun, — I ’ve seen more o’* the 
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poor people with going tracking, than all the 
time I Ve lived in the parish before. And there ’d 
need be something done among ’em; for the 
drinking at them Benefit Clubs is shameful. 
There ’s hardly a steady man or steady woman 
either, but what ’s a Dissenter.” 

During this speech of Mrs. Hackit’s, Mr. Pil- 
grim had emitted a succession of little snorts, 
something like the treble grunts of a guinea- 
pig, which were always with him the sign of sup- 
pressed disapproval. But he never contradicted 
Mrs. Hackit, — a woman whose “ pot-luck ” 
was always to be relied on, and who on her side 
had unlimited reliance on bleeding, blistering, 
and draughts, 

Mrs. Patten, however, felt equal disapproba- 
tion, and had no reasons for suppressing it. 

“ Well,” she remarked, “ I ’ve beared of no 
good from interfering with one’s neighbours, 
poor or rich. And I hate the sight o’ women 
going about trapesing from house to house in all 
weathers, wet or dry, and coming in with their 
petticoats dagged and their shoes all over mud. 
Janet wanted to join in the tracking, hut I told 
her I ’d have nobody tracking out o’ my house; 
when I ’m gone, she may do as she likes. I never 
dagged my petticoats in my life, and I ’ve no 
opinion o’ that sort o’ religion,” 

“ No,” said Mr. Hackit, who was fond of 
soothing the acerbities of the feminine mind with 
a jocose compliment, “ you held your petticoats 
so high, to show your tight ankles : it is n’t every- 
body as likes to show her ankles.” 

T^his joke met with general acceptance, even 
from the snubbed Janet, whose ankles were only 
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tight in the sense of looking extremely squeezed 
by her boots. But Janet seemed always to iden- 
tify herself with her aunt’s personality, holding 
her own under protest. 

Under cover of the general laughter the gen- 
tlemen replenished their glasses, Mr. Pilgrim 
attempting to give his the character of a stirrup- 
cup by observing that he “ must be going.” Miss 
Gibbs seized this opportunity of telling Mrs. 
Hacldt that she suspected Betty, the dairymaid, 
of frying the best bacon for the shepherd when 
he sat up with her to “ help brew; ” whereupon 
Mrs. Hackit replied that she had always thought 
Betty false; and Mrs. Patten said there was no 
bacon stolen when she was able to manage. Mr. 
Hackit, who often complained that he “ never 
saw the like to women with their maids, — he 
never had any trouble with his men,” avoided 
listening to this discussion, by raising the ques- 
tion of vetches with Mr. Pilgrim. The stream 
of conversation had thus diverged; and no more 
was said about the Rev. Amos Barton, who is 
the main object of interest to us just now. So 
we may leave Cross Farm without waiting till 
Mrs. Hackit, resolutely donning her clogs and 
wrappings, renders it incumbent on Mr. Pilgrim 
also to fulfil his frequent threat of going. 



CHAPTER H 


I T was happy for the Rev. Amos Barton that 
he did not, like us, overhear the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter. Indeed, what 
mortal is there of us, who would find his satis- 
faction enhanced by an opportunity of compar- 
ing the picture he presents to himself of his own 
doings with the picture they make on the mental 
retina of his neighbours? We are poor plants 
buoyed up by the air-vessels of om.’ own conceit: 
alas for us, if we get a few pinches that empty us 
of that windy self-subsistence ! The very capac- 
ity for good would go out of us. For, tell the 
most impassioned orator, suddenly, that his wig 
is awry, or his shirt-lap hanging out, and that 
he is tickling people by the oddity of his person, 
instead of thrilling them by the energy of his 
periods, and you would infallibly dry up the 
spring of his eloquence. That is a deep and 
wide saying, that no miracle can be wrought 
without faith, — without the worker’s faith in 
himself, as well as the recipient’s faith in 
him. And the greater part of the worker’s 
faith in himself is made up of the faith that 
others believe in him. 

Let me be persuaded that my neighbour Jen- 
kins considers me a blockhead, and I shall never 
shine in conversation with him any more. Let 
me discover that the lovely Phoebe thinks my 
squint intolerable, and I shall never be able 
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to fix her blandly with my disengaged eye 
again. 

Thank heaven, then, that a little illusion is left 
to us, to enable us to be useful and agreeable, — 
that we don’t loiow exactly what our friends 
think of us, — that the world is not made of 
looking-glass, to show us just the figure we are 
making, and just what is going on behind our 
backs! By the help of dear fiiendly illusion, 
we are able to dream that we are charming, 
— and our faces wear a becoming air of self- 
possession; we are able to dream that other men 
admire our talents, — and our benignity is un- 
disturbed; we are able to dream that we are 
doing much good, — and we do a little. 

Thus it was with Amos Barton on that very 
Thursday evening when he was the subject of 
the conversation at Cross Farm. He had been 
dining at Mr. Farquhar’s, the secondary squire 
of the parish, and, stimulated by unwonted gra- 
vies and port- wine, had been delivering his 
opinion on affairs parochial and extra-parochial 
with considerable animation. And he was now 
returning home in the moonlight, — a little chill, 
it is true, for he had just now no great-coat com- 
patible with clerical dignity, and a fur boa round 
one’s neck, with a waterproof cape over one’s 
shoulders, does n’t frighten away the cold from 
one’s legs ; but entirely unsuspicious, not only 
of Mr. Hackit’s estimate of his oratorical 
powers, but also of the critical remarks passed 
on him by the Misses Farquhar as soon as the 
drawing-room door had closed behind him. 
Miss Julia had observed that she never heard 
any one sniff so frightfully as Mr. Barton did. 
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— she had a great mind to offer him her pocket- 
handkerchief ; and Miss Arabella wondered 
why he always said he was going for to do a 
thing. He, excellent man! was meditating 
fresh pastoral exertions on the morrow; he 
would set on foot his lending library, in which 
he had introduced some books that would be 
a pretty sharp blow to the Dissenters, — one 
especially, pm’porting to be written by a work- 
ing-man, who out of pure zeal for the welfare of 
his class took the trouble to warn them in this 
way against those hypocritical thieves, the Dis- 
senting preachers. The Rev. Amos Barton 
profoimdly believed in the existence of that 
working-man, and had thoughts of writing to 
him. Dissent, he considered, would have its 
head bruised in Shepperton; for did he not 
attack it in two ways? He preached Low- 
Church doctrine, — as evangelical as anything 
to be heard in the Independent Chapel; and he 
made a High- Church assertion of ecclesiastical 
powers and functions. Clearly, the Dissenters 
would feel that “ the parson ” was too many for 
them. Nothing like a man who combines 
shrewdness with energy. The wisdom of the 
serpent, Mr. Bai-ton considered, was one of his 
strong points. 

Look at him as he winds through the little 
churchyard! The silver light that falls aslant 
on church and tomb enables you to see his slim 
black figure, made all the slimmer by tight pan- 
taloons, as it flits past the pale gravestones. He 
walks with a quick step, and is now rapping with 
sharp decision at the vicarage door. It is 
opened without delay by the nurse, cook, and 
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housemaid, all at once, — that is to say, by the 
robust maid-of -all- work, Nanny; and as Mr. 
Barton hangs up his hat in the passage, you see 
that a narrow face of no particular complexion, 
— even the small-pox that has attacked it seems 
to have been of a mongrel, indefinite kind, — 
with features of no particular shape, and an eye 
of no particular expression, is surmounted by a 
slope of baldness gently rising frdm brow to 
crown. You judge him, rightly, to .be about 
forty. The house is quiet, for it is half-past ten, 
and the children have long been gone to bed. 
He opens the sitting-room door ; but instead of 
seeing his wife, as he expected, stitching with the 
nimblest of fingers by the light of one candle, he 
finds her dispensing with the light of a candle al- 
together. She is softly pacing up and dovm by 
the red firehght, holding in her arms little Wal- 
ter, the year-old baby, who looks over her shoul- 
der with large wide-open eyes, while the patient 
mother pats his back with her soft hand, and 
glances with a sigh at the heap of large and 
small stockings lying unmended on the table. 

She was a lovely woman,— Mrs. Amos Bar- 
ton; a large, fair, gentle Madonna, with thick, 
close chestnut curls beside her well-rounded 
cheeks, and with large, tender, short-sighted 
eyes. The flowing lines of her tall figure made 
the limpest dress look graceful, and her old 
frayed black silk seemed to repose on her bust 
and limbs with a placid elegance and sense of 
distinction, in strong contrast with the uneasy 
sense of being no fit, that seemed to expres*s 
itself in the rustling of Mrs. Farquhar’s gros de 
Naples. The caps she wore would have been 
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pronounced, when off her head, utterly heavy 
and hideous, — for in those days even fashion- 
able caps were large and floppy ; but surmount- 
ing her long arched neck, and minghng their 
borders of cheap lace and ribbon with her chest- 
nut curls, they seemed miracles of successful 
millinery. Among strangers she was shy and 
ti’emulous as a girl of fifteen; she blushed crim- 
son if any one appealed to her opinion; yet that 
tall, graceful, substantial presence was so im- 
posing in its mildness that men spoke to her with 
an agreeable sensation of timidity. 

Soothing, unspeakable charm of gentle wom- 
anhood, which supersedes all acquisitions, all 
accomplishments ! You would never have asked, 
at any period of Mrs. Amos Barton’s life, if she 
sketched or played the piano. You would even 
perhaps have been rather scandalized if she had 
descended from the serene dignity of being to 
the assiduous unrest of doing. Happy the man, 
you would have thought, whose eye will rest on 
her in the pauses of his fireside reading, whose 
hot aching forehead will be soothed by the con- 
tact of her cool soft hand, who will recover him- 
self from dejection at his mistakes and failures 
in the loving light of her . unreproaching eyes! 
You would not, perhaps, have anticipated that 
this bliss would fall to the share of precisely such 
a man as Amos Barton, whom you have already 
surmised not to have the refined sensibilities for 
which you might have imagined Mrs. Barton’s 
qualities to be destined by pre-established har- 
mony. But I, for one, do not grudge Amos . 
Barton this sweet wifCi I have aU my life had a 
sympathy for mongrel ungainly dogs, who are 
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nobody’s pets; and I would rather surprise one 
of .them by a pat and a pleasant morsel, than 
meet the condescending advances of the loveliest 
Skye-terrier who has his cushion by my lady’s 
chair. That, to be sure, is not the way of the 
world: if it happens to see a fellow of fine pro- 
portions and aristocratic mien, who makes no 
faux pas, wins golden opinions fi’om all 
sorts of men, it straightway picks out for him 
the loveliest of unmarried women, and says, 
There would be a proper match! Not at all, say 
I : let that successful, well-shapen, discreet, and 
able gentleman put up with something less than 
the best in the matrimonial department ; and let 
the sweet woman go to make sunshine and a soft 
pillow for the poor devil whose legs are not 
models, whose efforts are often blunders, and 
who in general gets more kicks than halfpence. 
She — the sweet woman — will like it as well; 
for her sublime capacity of loving will have all 
the more scope; and I venture to say, Mrs. Bar- 
ton’s nature would never have grown half so 
angelic if she had married the man you would per- 
haps have had in your eye for her, — a man with 
sufficient income and abundant personal Sclat. 
Besides, Amos was an affectionate husband, and 
in his way valued his wife as his best treasure. 

But now he has shut the door behind him, and 
said, “ Well, Milly! ” 

“ Well, dear! ” was the corresponding greet- 
ing, made eloquent by a smile. 

“ So that young rascal won’t go to sleep! 
Can’t you give him to Nanny? ” 

“Why, Nanny has been busy ironing this 
evening; but I think I ’ll take him to her now.” 
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And Mrs. Barton glided towards the kitchen, 
while her husband ran upstairs to put on his 
maize-colom-ed dressing-gown, ia which costume 
he was quietly filling his long pipe when his wife 
returned to the sitting-room. Maize is a colour 
that decidedly did not suit his complexion, and 
it is one that soon soils ; why, then, did Mr. Bar- 
ton select it for domestic wear? Perhaps be- 
cause he had a knack of hitting on the wrong 
thing in garb as well as in grammar. 

Mrs. Barton now lighted her candle, and 
seated herself before her heap of stockings. She 
had something disagreeable to tell her husband, 
but she would not enter on it at once. 

“ Have you had a nice evening, dear? ” 

“ Yes, pretty well. Ely was there to dinner, 
but went away rather early. Miss Arabella is 
setting her cap at him with a vengeance. But I 
don’t think he’s much smitten. I’ve a notion 
Ely ’s engaged to some one at a distance, and 
will astonish all the ladies who are languishing 
for him here, by bringing home his bride one of 
these days. Ely ’s a sly dog; he ’ll like that.” 

“ Did the Farquhars say anything about the 
singing last Sunday? ” 

“ Yes; Farquhar said he thought it was time 
there was some improvement in the choir. But 
he was rather scandalized at my setting the tune 
of ‘ Lydia.’ He says he ’s always hearing it as 
he passes the Independent meeting.” Here 
Mr. Barton laughed, — he had a way of laugh- 
ing at criticisms that other people thought , dam- 
aging, — and thereby showed the remainder of 
a set of teeth which, like the renmants of the Old 
Guard, were few in number, and very much the 
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worse for wear. “But,” he continued, “Mrs. 
Farquhar talked the most about Mr. Biidmain 
and the Countess. She has taken up all the gos- 
sip about them, and wanted to convert me to her 
opinion, but I told her pretty strongly what I 
thought.” 

“ Dear me! why will people take so much 
pains to find out evil about others ? I have had a 
note from the Countess since you went, asking us 
to dine with them on Friday.” 

Here Mrs. Barton reached the note from the 
mantelpiece, and gave it to her husband. We 
will look over his shoulder while he reads it: — 

Sweetest Miely, — Bring your lovely face with 
your husband to dine with us on Friday at seven — do. 
If not, I wiU be sulky with you till Sunday, when I shall 
be obhged to see you, and shall long to kiss you that 
very moment. Yours, according to your answer, 

Caeomne Czeelaski. 

“ Just like her, is n’t it? ” said Mrs. Barton. 
“ I suppose we can go?” 

“ Yes; I have no engagement. The Clerical 
Meeting is to-morrow, you know.” 

“ And, dear. Woods the butcher called, to say 
he must have some money next week. He has a 
payment to make up.” 

This announcement made Mr. Barton 
thoughtful. He puffed more rapidly, and 
looked at the fire. 

“ I think I must ask Hackit to lend me twenty 
pounds, for it is nearly two months till Ijady- 
day, and we can’t give Woods our last shilling.” 

“I hardly like you to ask Mr. Hackit, dear, 
— he and Mrs. Hackit have been so very 
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kind to us; they have sent us so many things 
lately.” 

“ Then I must ask Oldinport. I ’m going to 
write to him to-morrow morning, for to tell him 
the arrangement I Ve been thinking of about 
having service in the workhouse while the church 
is being enlarged. If he agrees to attend service 
there once or twice, the other people will come. 
Net the large fish, and you ’re sure to have the 
small fry.” 

“ I wish we could do without borrowing 
money, and yet I don’t see how we can. Poor 
Fred must have some new shoes ; I could n’t let 
him go to Mrs. Bond’s yesterday because his toes 
were peeping out, dear cluld! and I can’t let him 
walk anywhere except in the garden. He must 
have a pair before Sunday. Really, boots and 
shoes are the greatest trouble of my life. Every- 
thing else one can turn and turn about, and 
make old look like new; but there ’s no coaxing 
boots and shoes to look better than they are.” 

Mrs. Barton was playfully undervaluing her 
skill in metamorphosing boots and shoes. She 
had at that moment on her feet a pair of slippers 
which had long ago lived through the prunella 
phase of their existence, and were now rruming 
a respectable career as black silk slippers, hav- 
ing been neatly covered with that material by 
Mrs. Barton’s own neat fingers. Wonderful 
fingers those! they were never empty; for if she 
went to spend a few hours with a friendly 
parishioner, out came her thimble and a piece of 
calico or muslin, which, before she left, had be- 
come a mysterious little garment with all sorts 
of hemmed ins and outs. She was even trying 
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to persuade her husband to leave off tight panta- 
loons, because if . he would wear the ordinary 
gun-cases, she knew she could make them so well 
that no one would suspect the sex of the tailor. 

But by this time Mr. Barton has finished his 
pipe, the candle begins to burn low, and Mrs. 
Barton goes to see if Nanny has succeeded 
in lulling Walter to sleep. Nanny is that 
moment putting him in the little cot by his 
mother’s bedside; the head, with its thin wave- 
lets of brown hair, indents the httle pillow; and 
a tiny, waxen, dimpled fist hides the rosy lips, 
for baby is given to the infantile peccadillo of 
thumb-sucking. 

So Nanny could now join in the short evening 
prayer, and aU could go to bed. 

Mrs. Barton carried upstairs the remainder of 
her heap of stockings, and laid them on a table 
close to her bedside, where also she placed a 
warm shawl, removing her candle, before she 
put it out, to a tin socket fixed at the head of her 
bed. Her body was very weary, but her heart 
was not heavy, in spite of Mr. Woods the 
butcher, and the transitory nature of shoe- 
leather; for her heart so overflowed with love, 
she felt sure she was near a fountain of love that 
would care for husband and babes better than 
she could foresee; so she was soon asleep. But 
about half -past five o’clock in the morning, if 
there were any angels watching round her bed, 

— and angels might be glad of such an office, 

— they saw Mrs, Barton rise up quietly, careful 
not to disturb the slumbering Amos, who was 
snoring the snore of the just, light her candle, 
prop herself upright with the pillows, throw the 
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warm shawl round her shoulders, and renew her 
attack on the heap of xmdarned stockings. She 
darned away until she heard Nanny stirring, 
and then drowsiness came with the dawn; the 
candle was put out, and she sank into a doze. 
But at nine o’clock she was at the breakfast- 
table, busy cutting bread-and-butter for five 
hungry mouths, while Naimy, baby on one arm, 
in rosy cheeks, fat neck, and nightgown, 
brought in a jug of hot milk-and-water. Near- 
est her mother sits the nine-year-old Patty, the 
eldest child, whose sweet fair face is already 
rather grave sometimes, and who always wants 
to run upstairs to save mamma’s legs, which get 
so tired of an evening. Then there are four 
other blond heads, — two boys and two girls, 
gradually decreasing in size down to Chubby, 
who is making a round O of her mouth to receive 
a bit of papa’s “ baton.” Papa’s attention was 
divided between petting Chubby, rebuking the 
noisy Fred, which he did with a somewhat exces- 
sive sharpness, and eating his own breakfast. He 
had not yet looked at mamma,, and did not know 
that her cheek was paler than usual. But Patty 
whispered, “ Mamma, have you the headache? ” 

Happily coal was cheap in the neighbourhood 
of Shepperton, and Mr. Hackit would at any 
time let his horses draw a load for “ the parson ” 
without charge; so there was a blazing fire in 
the sitting-i'oom, and not without need, for the 
vicarage garden, as they looked out on it from 
the bow- window, was hard with black frost, and 
the sky had the white woolly look that portends 
snow. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Barton mounted to his 
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study, and occupied himself in the first place 
with his letter to Mr. Oldinport. It was very 
much the same sort of letter as most clergymen 
would have written under the same cii’cum- 
stances, except that instead of perambulate, the 
Rev, j^^os wrote preambulate, and instead of 
“ if haply,” “ if happily,” the contingency indi- 
cated being the reverse of happy. Mr. Barton 
had not the gift of perfect accuracy in English 
orthography and syntax, which was unfortunate, 
as he was known not to be a Hebrew scholar, and 
not in the least suspected of being an accom- 
plished Grecian. These lapses in a man who had 
gone through the Eleusinian mysteries of a uni- 
versity education, surprised the young ladies of 
his parish extremely; especially the Misses Far- 
quhar, whom he had once addressed in a letter 
as Dear Mads,, apparently an abbreviation for 
Madams. The persons least surprised at the 
Rev. Amos’s deficiencies were his clerical breth- 
ren, who had gone through the mysteries them- 
selves. 

At eleven o’clock, Mr. Barton walked forth 
in cape and boa, with the sleet driving in his face, 
to read prayers at the workhouse, euphuistically 
called the “ College.” The College was a huge 
square stone building, standing on the best apol- 
ogy for an elevation of ground that could be seen 
for about ten miles round Shepperton. A flat 
ugly district this; depressing enough to look at 
even on the brightest days. The roads are black 
with coal-dust, the brick houses dingy with 
smoke ; and at that time — the time of hand- 
loom- weavers — every other cottage had a loom 
at its window, where you might see a pale, sickly- 
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looking man or woman pressing a narrow chest 
against a board, and doing a sort of treadmill 
work with legs and arms. A troublesome dis- 
trict for a clergyman, — at least to one who, like 
Amos Barton, understood the “ cure of souls ” 
in something more than an official sense; for 
over and above the rustic stupidity furnished 
by the farm-labourers, the miners brought ob- 
streperous animalism, and the weavers an acrid 
Radicalism and Dissent. Indeed, Mrs. Hackit 
often observed that the colliers, who many of 
them earned better wages than Mr. Barton, 
passed their time in doing nothing but swilling 
ale and smoking, like the beasts that perish 
(speaking, we may presume, in a remotely ana- 
logical sense) ; and in some of the alehouse 
corners the drink was flavoured by a dingy kind 
of infidelity, something like rinsings of Tom 
Paine in ditch-water. A certain amount of reli- 
gious excitement created by the popular preach- 
ing of Mr. Parry, Amos’s predecessor, had 
nearly died out, and the religious life of Shep- 
perton was falling back towards low- water 
mark. Here, you perceive, was a terrible strong- 
hold of Satan; and y’-ou may well pity the Rev. 
Amos Barton, who had to stand single-handed 
and summon it to surrender. We read, indeed, 
that the walls of Jericho fell down before the 
sound of trumpets; but we nowhere hear that 
those trumpets were hoarse and feeble. Doubt- 
less they were trmnpets that gave forth clear 
ringing tones, and sent a mighty vibration 
through brick and mortar. But the oratory of 
the Rev. Amos resembled rather a Belgian rail- 
way-horn, which shows praiseworthy intentions 
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inadequately fulfilled. He often missed the 
right note both in public and private exhorta- 
tion, and got a little angry in consequence. For 
though iSnos thought himself strong, he did 
not feel himself strong. Nature had given him 
the opinion, but not the sensation. Without 
that opinion he would probably never have worn 
cambric bands, but would have been an excellent 
cabinet-maker and deacon of an Independent 
church, as his father was before him (he was not 
a shoemaker, as Mr. Pilgrim had reported). 
He might then have sniffed long and loud in the 
corner of his pew in Gun Street Chapel; he 
might have indulged in halting rhetoric at 
prayer-meetings, and have spoken faulty Eng- 
lish in private life; and these little infirmities 
would not have prevented him, honest faithful 
man that he was, fi’om being a shining light in 
the Dissenting circle of Bridgeport. A tallow 
dip, of the long-eight description, is an excellent 
thing in the kitchen candlestick, and Betty’s nose 
and eye are not sensitive to the difference be- 
tween it and the finest wax; it is only when you 
stick it in the silver candlestick and introduce it 
into the drawing-room that it seems plebeian, 
dim, and ineffectual. Alas for the worthy man 
who, like that candle, gets himself into the wrong 
place ! It is only the very largest souls who will 
be able to appreciate and pity him, — who will 
discern and love sincerity of purpose amid all 
the bungling feebleness of achievement. 

But now Amos Barton has made his way 
through the sleet as far as the College, has 
thrown off his hat, cape, and boa, and is reading, 
in the dreary stone-floored dining-room, a por- 
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tion of the morning service to the inmates seated 
on the benches before him. Remember, the New 
Poor-law had not yet come into operation, and 
Mr. Barton was not acting as paid chaplain of 
the Union, but as the pastor who had the cure of 
all souls in his parish, pauper as well as other. 
After the prayers he always addressed to them a 
short discourse on some subject suggested by 
the lesson for the day, striving if by this means 
some edifying matter might find its way into the 
pauper mind and conscience, — perhaps a task 
as trying as you could well imagine to the faith 
and patience of any honest clergyman. For, 
on the very first bench, these were the faces on 
which his eye had to rest, watching whether there 
was any stirring under the stagnant surface. 

Right in front of him — probably because he 
was stone-deaf, and it was deemed more edify- 
ing to hear nothing at a short distance than at a 
long one — sat “ Old Maxum,” as he was famil- 
iarly called, his real patronymic remaining a 
mystery to most persons. A fine philological 
sense discerns in this cognomen an indication 
that the pauper patriarch had once been con- 
sidered pithy and sententious in his speech; but 
now the weight of ninety-five years lay heavy 
on his tongue as well as on his ears, and he sat 
before the clergyman with protruded chin, and 
munching mouth, and eyes that seemed to look 
at emptiness. 

Next to him sat Poll Fodge, ■ — known to the 
magistracy of her county as Mary Higgins, — 
a one-eyed woman, with a scarred and seamy 
face, the most notorious rebel in the workhouse, 
said to have once thrown her broth over the 
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master’s coat-tails, and who, in spite of nature’s 
apparent safeguards against that contingency, 
had contributed to the perpetuation of the 
Fodge characteristics in the person of a small 
boy, who was behaving naughtily on one of 
the back benches. Miss Fodge fixed her one 
sore eye on Mr. Barton with a sort of hardy 
defiance. 

Beyond this member of the softer sex, at the 
end of the bench, sat “ Silly Jim,” a young man 
afflicted with hydrocephalus, who rolled his head 
from side to side, and gazed at the point of his 
nose. These were the supporters of Old Maxum 
on his right. 

On his left sat Mr. Fitchett, a tall feUow, who 
had once been a footman in the Oldinport family, 
and in that giddy elevation had enunciated a 
contemptuous opinion of boiled beef, which had 
been traditionally handed down in Shepperton 
as the direct cause of his ultimate reduction to 
pauper commons. His calves were now 
shrunken, and his hair was gray without the aid 
of powder ; but he still carried his chin as if he 
were conscious of a stiff cravat; he set his dilapi- 
dated hat on with a knowing inclination towards 
the left ear; and when he was on field-work he 
carted and uncarted the manure with a sort of 
flunky grace, the ghost of that jaunty demean- 
our with which he used to usher in my lady’s 
morning visitors. The flunky nature was no- 
where completely subdued but in his stomach, 
and he still dmded society into gentry, gentry’s 
flunkies, and the people who provided for them. 
A clergyman without a flunky was an anomaly, 
belonging to neither of these classes. Mr. 
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Fitchett had an irrepressible tendency to drowsi- 
ness under spiritual instruction, and in the re- 
current regularity with which he dozed oflP, until 
he nodded and awaked himself, he looked not 
unlike a piece of mechanism ingeniously con- 
trived for measuring the length of Mr. Barton’s 
discourse. 

Perfectly wide-awake, on the contrary, was 
his left-hand neighbour, Mrs. Brick, one of 
those hard undying old women, to whom age 
seems to have given a network of wrinkles, as a 
coat of magic armour against the attacks of 
winters, warm or cold. The point on which 
Mrs. Brick was still sensitive — the theme on 
which you might possibly excite her hope and 
fear — was snuff. It seemed to be an embalm- 
ing powder, helping her soul to do the office of 
salt. 

And now, eke out an audience of which this 
front benchful was a sample, with a certain 
number of refractory children, over whom Mr. 
Spratt, the master of the workhouse, exercised 
an irate surveillance, and I think you will admit 
that the university-taught clergyman, whose 
office it is to bring home the gospel to a handful 
of such souls, has a sufficiently hard task. For, 
to have any chance of success, short of miracu- 
lous intervention, he must bring his geographical, 
chronological, exegetical mind pretty nearly to 
the pauper point of view or of no view; he must 
have some approximate conception of the mode 
in which the doctrines that have so much vitality 
in the plenum of his own brain will comport 
themselves m vacuo, — that is to say, in a brain 
that is neither geographical, chronological, nor 
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exegetical. It is a flexible imagination that can 
take such a leap as that, and an adroit tongue 
that can adapt its speech to so unfamiliar a posi- 
tion. The Rev. Amos Barton had neither that 
inflexible imagination nor that adroit tongue. 
He talked of Israel and its sins, of chosen vessels, 
of the Paschal lamb, of blood as a medium of 
reconciliation; and he strove in this way to con- 
vey religious truth within reach of the Fodge 
and Fitchett mind. This very morning, the first 
lesson was the twelfth chapter of Exodus, and 
Mr. Barton’s exposition turned on unleavened 
bread. Nothing in the world more suited to the 
simple understanding than instruction tlirough 
familiar types and symbols! But there is always 
this danger attending it, that the interest or 
comprehension of your hearers may stop short 
precisely at the point where your spiritual inter- 
pretation begins. And Mr. Barton this morning 
succeeded in carrying the pauper imagination 
to the dough-tub, but unfortunately was not 
able to carry it upwards from that well-known 
object to the unknown truths which it was in- 
tended to shadow forth. 

Alas! a natural incapacity for teaching, fin- 
ished by keeping “ terms ” at Cambridge, where 
there are able mathematicians, and butter is sold 
by the yard, is not apparently the medium 
through which Christian doctrine will distil as 
welcome dew on withered souls. 

And so, while the sleet outside was turning to 
unquestionable snow, and the stony dining-room 
looked darker and drearier, and Mr. Fitchett 
was nodding his lowest, and Mr. Spratt was 
boxing the boysVears with a constant rinfor- 
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zando, as he felt more keenly the approach of 
dinner-time, Mr. Barton wound up his exhorta- 
tion with something of the February chill at his 
heart as well as his feet. Mr. Fitchett, 'thor- 
oughly roused now the instruction was at an end, 
obsequiously and gracefully advanced to help 
Mr. Barton in putting on his cape, while Mrs. 
Brick rubbed her withered forefinger round and 
round her little shoe-shaped snuff-box, vainly 
seeking for the fraction of a pinch. I can’t help 
thinking that if Mr. Barton had shaken into 
that little box a small portion of Scotch high- 
dried, he might have produced something more 
like an amiable emotion in Mrs. Brick’s mind 
than anything she had felt under his morning’s 
exposition of the unleavened bread. But our 
good Amos laboured under a deficiency of small 
tact as well as of small cash; and when he ob- 
served the action of the old woman’s forefinger, 
he said, in his brusque way, “ So your snuff is all 
gone, eh? ” 

Mrs. Brick’s eyes twinkled with the visionary 
hope that the parson might be intending to re- 
plenish her box, at least mediately, through the 
present of a small copper. 

“ Ah, well ! you ’U soon be going where there 
is no more snuff. You ’ll be in need of mercy 
then. You must remember that you may have 
to seek for mercy and not find it, just as you ’re 
seeking for snuff.” 

At the first sentence of this admonition the 
twinkle subsided from Mrs. Brick’s eyes. The 
lid of her box went “ click! ’’ and her heart was 
shut up at the same moment. 

But now Mr. Barton’s attention was called 
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for by Mr. Spratt, who was dragging a small 
and unwilling boy from the rear. Mr. Spratt 
was a small-featured, small-statured man, with 
a remarkable power of language, mitigated by 
hesitation, who piqued himself on expressing 
unexceptionable sentiments in unexceptionable 
language on all occasions. 

“Mr. Barton, sir — aw — aw — excuse my 
trespassing on your time — aw — to beg that 
you will administer a rebuke to this boy; he is — 
aw — aw — most inveterate in ill-behaviour dur- 
ing service-time.” 

The inveterate culprit was a boy of seven, 
vainly contending against a cold in his nose by 
feeble sniffing. But no sooner had Mr. Spratt 
uttered his impeachment, than Miss I’odge 
rushed forward and placed herself between Mr. 
Barton and the accused. 

“ That ’s my child, Muster Barton,” she ex- 
claimed, further manifesting her maternal in- 
stincts by applying her apron to her offspi'ing’s 
nose. “ He ’s al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ him, and 
a-poundin’ him for nothin’. Let him goo an’ 
eat his roost goose as is a-smellin’ up in our 
noses wMle we ’re a-swallering them greasy 
broth, an’ let my boy alooan.” 

Mr. Spratt’s small eyes flashed, and he was 
in danger of uttering sentiments not unexcep- 
tionable before the clergyman; but Mr. Barton, 
foreseeing that a prolongation of this episode 
vpould not be to edification, said “ Silence! ” in 
his severest tones. 

“Let me hear no abuse. Your boy is not 
likely to behave well, if you set him the example 
of being saucy.” Then stooping down to Master 
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Fodge, and taking him by the shoulder, “Do 
you like being beaten? ” 

“No-a.” 

“ Then what a silly boy you are to be naughty! 
If you were not naughty, you wouldn’t be 
beaten. But if you are naughty, God will be 
angry, as well as Mr. Spratt; and God can burn 
you forever. That will be worse than being 
beaten.” 

Master Fodge’s countenance was neither 
affirmative nor negative of this proposition. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Barton, “ if you will be 
a good boy, God will love you, and you will 
grow up to be a good man. Now, let me hear 
next Thursday that you have been a good boy.” 

IMaster Fodge had no distinct vision of the 
benefit that would accrue to him from this 
change of courses. But Mr. Barton, being 
aware that Miss Fodge had touched on a delicate 
subject in alluding to the roast goose, was deter- 
mined to witness no moi'e polemics between her 
and Mr. Spratt; so, saying good-morning to 
the latter, he hastily left the College. 

The snow was falling in thicker and thicker 
flakes, and already the vicarage garden was 
cloaked in white as he passed through the gate. 
Mrs. Barton heard him open the door, and ran 
out of the sitting-room to meet him. 

“I’m afraid your feet are very wet, dear. 
What a terrible morning! Let me take your 
hat. Your slippers are at the fire.” 

Mr. Barton was feeling a little cold and cross. 
It is difficult, when you have been doing dis- 
agreeable duties, without praise, on a snowy day 
to attend to the very minor morals. So he 
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showed no recognition of Milly’s attentions, but 
simply said, “ Fetch me my dressing-gown, will 
you?” 

“ It is down, dear. I thought you would n’t 
go into the study, because you said you would 
letter and number the books for the Lending 
Library. Patty and I have been covering them, 
and they are all ready in the sitting-room.” 

“ Oh, I can’t do those this morning,” said Mr. 
Barton, as he took off his boots and put his feet 
into the slippers Milly had brought him; “ you 
must put them away into the parlour.” 

The sitting-room was also the day nursery 
and schoolroom; and while mamma’s back was 
turned, Dickey, the second boy, had insisted on 
superseding Chubby in the guidance of a head- 
less horse, of the red-wafered species, which she 
was drawing round the room, so that when papa 
opened the door Chubby was giving tongue 
energetically. 

“ Milly, some of these children must go away. 
I want to be quiet.” 

“Yes, dear. Hush, Chubby; go with Patty, 
and see what Nanny is getting for our dinner. 
Now, Fred and Sophy and Dickey, help me to 
carry these books into the parlour. There are 
three for Dickey. Carry them steadily.” 

Papa meanwhile settled himself in his easy- 
chair, and took up a work on Episcopacy, which 
he had from the Clerical Book Society ; think- 
ing he would finish it and return it this after- 
noon, as he was going to the Clerical Meeting at 
Milby Vicarage, where the Book Society had its 
headquarters. 

The Clerical Meetings and Book Society, 
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which had been founded some eight or ten 
months, bad had a noticeable effect on the Rev. 
Amos Barton. When he first came to Shepper- 
ton he was simply an evangelical clergyman, 
whose Christian experiences had commenced 
under the teaching of the Rev. Mr. Johns, of 
Gun Street Chapel, and had been consolidated 
at Cambridge under the influence of Mr. 
Simeon. John Newton and Thomas Scott were 
his doctrinal ideals ; he would have taken in the 
“ Christian Observer ” and the “ Record,” if he 
could have afforded it; his anecdotes were 
chiefly of the pious- jocose kind, current in Dis- 
senting circles ; and he thought an Episcopalian 
Establishment unobjectionable. 

But by this time the effect of the Tractarian 
agitation was beginning to be felt in backward 
provincial regions, and the Tractarian satire on 
the Low-Church party was beginning to tell 
even on those who disavowed or resisted Trac- 
tarian doctrines. The vibration of an intelleetual 
movement was felt from the golden head to the 
miry toes of the Establishment; and so it came 
to pass that, in the district round Milby, the 
market-town close to Shepperton, the clergy 
had agreed to have a clerical meeting every 
month wherein they would exercise their intel- 
lects by discussing theological and ecclesiastical 
questions, and cement their brotherly love by 
discussing a good dinner. A Book Society 
naturally suggested itself as an adjunct of this 
agreeabie plan; and thus, you perceive, there 
was provision made for ample friction of the 
clerical mind. 

Now the Rev. Amos Barton was one of those 
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men who have a decided will and opinion of their 
own; he held himself bolt upright, and had no 
self-^strust. He would march very determin- 
edly along the road he thought best; but then 
it was wonderfully easy to convince him which 
was the best road. And so a very little unwonted 
reading and unwonted discussion made him see 
that an Episcopalian Establishment was much 
more than unobjectionable, and on many other 
points he began to feel that he held opinions a 
little too far-sighted and profound to be crudely 
and suddenly communicated to ordinary minds. 
He was like an onion that has been rubbed with 
spices; the strong original odour was blended 
with something new and foreign. The Low- 
Church onion still offended refined High-Church 
nostrils, and the new spice was unwelcome to the 
palate of the genuine onion-eater. 

We will not accompany him to the Clerical 
Meeting to-day, because we shall probably want 
to go thither some day when he will be absent. 
And just now I am bent on introducing you to 
Mr. Bridmain and the Countess Caerlaski, with 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Barton are invited to dine 
to-morrow. 



CHAPTER III 


O UTSIDE, the moon is shedding its cold 
light on the cold snow, and the white- 
bearded fir-trees round Camp Villa are 
casting a blue shadow across the white ground, 
while the Rev. Amos Barton and his wife are 
audibly crushing the crisp snow beneath their 
feet, as, about seven o’clock on Friday evening, 
they approach the door of the above-named 
desirable country residence, containing dining, 
breakfast, and drawing-rooms, etc., situated only 
half a mile from the market-town of Milby. 

Inside, there is a bright fire in the drawing- 
room, casting a pleasant but uncertain light on 
the delicate silk dress of a lady who is reclining 
behind a screen in the corner of the sofa, and 
allowing you to discern that the hair of the gen- 
tleman who is seated in the arm-chair opposite, 
with a newspaper over his knees, is becom- 
ing decidedly gray. A little “ King Charles,” 
with a crimson ribbon roimd his neck, who has 
been lying curled up in the very middle of the 
hearth-rug, has just discovered that that zone 
is too hot for Ifim, and is jumping on the sofa, 
evidently with the intention of accommodating 
his person on the silk gown. On the table 
there are two wax candles, which will be lighted 
as soon as the expected knock is heard at the 
door. 

The knock is heard, the candles are lighted, 
and presently Mr. and Mrs. Barton are ushered 
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in, — Mr. Barton erect and clerical, in a fault- 
less tie and shining cranium; Mrs. Barton 
graceful in a newly turned black silk. 

“Now this is charming of you,” said the 
Coimtess Czerlaski, advancing to meet them, 
and embracing Milly with careful elegance. “ I 
am really ashamed of my selfishness in asking 
my friends to come and see me in this frightful 
weather.” Then, giving her hand to Amos, 
“ And you, Mr. Barton, whose time is so pre- 
cious! But I am doing a good deed in drawing 
you away from your labours. I have a plot to 
prevent you from martyrizing yourself.” 

While this greeting was going forward, Mr. 
Bridmain, and Jet the spaniel, looked on with 
the air of actors who had no idea of by-play. 
Mr. Bridmain, a stiff and rather thick-set man, 
gave his welcome with a laboured cordiality. 
It was astonishing how very little he resembled 
his beautiful sister. 

For the Countess Czerlaski was undeniably 
beautiful. As she seated herself by Mrs. Barton 
on the sofa, Milly’s eyes, indeed, rested — must 
it be confessed? — - chiefly on the details of the 
tasteful dress, the rich silk of a pinkish lilac hue 
(the Countess always wore delicate colours in an 
evening), the black lace pelerine, and the black 
lace veil falling at the back of the small closely 
braided head. For Milly had one weakness,— 
don’t love her any the less for it, it was a pretty 
woman’s weakness, — she was fond of dress; 
and often, when she was making up her own 
economical millinery, she had romantic visions 
how nice it would be to put on really handsome 
styhsh things, — to have very stiff balloon 
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sleeves, for example, without which a woman’s 
dress was naught in those days. You and I, 
too, reader, have our weakness, have we not? 
which makes us think foolish things now and 
then. Perhaps it may lie in an excessive admi- 
ration for small hands and feet, a tall lithe fig- 
ure, large dark eyes, and dark silken braided 
hair. All these the Countess possessed, and she 
had, moreover, a delicately formed nose, the 
least bit curved, and a clear brunette com- 
plexion. Her mouth, it must be admitted, re- 
ceded too much from her nose and chin, and to a 
prophetic eye threatened “ nut-crackers ” in ad- 
vanced age. But by the light of fire and wax- 
candles that age seemed very far off indeed, and 
you would have said that the Countess was not 
more than thirty. 

Look at the two women on the sofa together ! 
The large, fair, mild-eyed Milly is timid even in 
friendship : it is not easy to her to speak of the 
affection of which her heart is full. The lithe, 
dark, thin-lipped Countess is racking her small 
brain for caressing words and charming exag- 
gerations. 

“ And how are all the cherubs at home? ” said 
the Countess, stooping to pick up Jet, and with- 
out waiting for an answer. “ I have been kept 
indoors by a cold ever since Simday, or I should 
not have rested without seeing you. What have 
you done with those wretched singers, Mr. 
Barton? ” 

“ Oh, we have got a new choir together, 
which will go on very well with a little practice. 
I was quite determined that the old set of sing- 
ers should be dismissed. I had given orders that 
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they should not sing the wedding psalm, as 
they call it, again, to make a new-married couple 
look ridiculous, and they sang it in defiance of 
me. I could put them into the Ecclesiastical 
Court, if I chose for to do so, for lifting up their 
voices in church in opposition to the clei'gyman.” 

“ And a most wholesome discipline that 
would be,” said the Countess; “ indeed, you are 
too patient and forbearing, Mr. Barton. F'or 
my part, I lose my temper when I see how far 
you are from being appreciated in that miser- 
able Shepperton.” 

If, as is probable, Mr. Barton felt at a loss 
what to say in reply to the insinuated compli- 
ment, it was a relief to him that dinner was an- 
nounced just then, and that he had to offer his 
arm to the Coimtess. As Mr. Bridmain was 
leading Mrs. Barton to the dining-room, he ob- 
served, “ The weather is very severe.” 

“ Very, indeed,” said Milly. 

Mr. Bridmain studied conversation as an art. 
To ladies he spoke of the weather, and was ac- 
customed to consider it under three points of 
view: as a question of climate in general, com- 
paring England with other countries in this 
respect; as a personal question, inquiring how it 
affected his lady interlocutor in particular; and 
as a question of probabilities, discussing whether 
there would be a change or a continuance of the 
present atmospheric conditions. To gentlemen 
he talked politics, and he read two daily papers 
expressly to qualify himself for this function. 
Mr. Barton thought him a man of considerable 
political information, but not of lively parts. 

“ And so you are always to hold your Clerical 
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Meetings at Mr. Ely’s? ” said the Countess, be- 
tween her spoonfuls of soup. (The soup was a 
little over-spiced. Mrs, Short of Camp Villa, 
who was in the habit of letting her best apart- 
ments, gave only moderate wages to her cook.) 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Barton; “ Milby is a central 
place, and there are many conveniences in hav- 
ing only one point of meeting.” 

“ W ell,” continued the Countess, “ every one 
seems to agree in giving the precedence to Mr. 
Ely. For my part, I cannot admire him. His 
preaching is too cold for me. It has no fervour, 
— no heart. I often say to my brother, it is a 
great comfort to me that Shepperton Church is 
not too far off for us to go to; don’t I, 
Edmund? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Bridmain; “ they show 
us into such a bad pew at Milby, — just where 
there is a draught from that door. I caught a 
stiff neck the first time I went there.” 

“ Oh, it is the cold in the pulpit that affects 
me, not the cold in the pew. I was writing to 
my friend Lady Porter this morning, and tell- 
ing her all about my feelings. She and I think 
alike on such matters. She is most anxious that 
when Sir WiUiam has an opportunity of giving 
away the living at their place, Dippley, they 
should have a thoroughly zealous, clever man 
there. I have been describing a certain friend 
of mine to her, who, I think, would be just to her 
mind. And there is such a pretty rectory, 
Milly; should n’t I like to see you the mistress 
of it?” 

Milly smiled and blushed slightly. The Rev. 
Amos blushed very red, and gave a little embar- 
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rassed laugh, — he could rarely keep his muscles 
within the limits of a smile. 

At this moment John, the manservant, ap- 
proached Mrs. Barton with a gravy-tureen, and 
also with a slight odour of the stable, which usu- 
ally adhered to him throughout his in-door func- 
tions. John was rather nervous; and the 
Countess happening to speak to him at this 
inopportune moment, the tureen slipped and 
emptied itself on Mrs. Barton’s newly turned 
black silk. 

“ Oh, horror! tell Alice to come directly and 
rub Mrs. Barton’s dress,” said the Countess to 
the trembling John, carefully abstaining fx’om 
approaching the gravy-sprinkled spot on the 
floor with her own lilac silk. But Mr. Bridmain, 
who had a strictly private interest in silks, good- 
naturedly jumped up and applied his napMn at 
once to Mrs. Barton’s gown. 

Milly felt a little inward anguish, but no ill- 
temper, and tried to make light of the matter for 
the sake of John as well as others. The Coun- 
tess felt inwardly thankful that her own delicate 
silk had escaped, but threw out lavish interjec- 
tions of distress and indignation. 

“ Dear saint that you are,” she said, when 
Milly laughed, and suggested that, as her silk 
was not very glossy to begin with, the dim patch 
would not be much seen; “you don’t mind 
about these things, I know. Just the same sort 
of thing happened to me at the Princess Weng- 
stein’s one day, on a pink satin. I was in an 
agony. But you are so indifferent to dress; 
and well you may be. It is you who make dress 
pretty, and not dress that makes you pretty.” 
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Alice, the buxom lady’s-maid, wearing a much 
better dress than Mrs. Barton’s, now appeared 
to take Mr. Bridmain’s place in retrieving the 
mischief ; and after a great amount of supple- 
mentary rubbing, composure was restored, and 
the business of dining was continued. 

When J ohn was recounting his accident to the 
cook in the kitchen, he observed: “Mrs. Bar- 
ton ’s a hamable woman; I ’d a deal sooner ha’ 
throwed the gravy o’er the Countess’s fine 
gownd. But, laws ! what tantrums she ’d ha’ 
been in arter the visitors was gone! ” * 

“ You ’d a deal sooner not ha’ throwed it 
down at all, I should think,” responded the un- 
sympathetic cook, to whom John did not make 
love. “ Who d’ you think ’s to make gravy anuff , 
if you ’re to baste people’s gownds wi’ it? ” 

“ Well,” suggested John, humbly, “ you 
should wet the bottom of the duree a bit, to hold 
it from slippin’.” 

“Wet your granny!” returned the cook; a 
retort which she probably regarded in the light 
of a reductio ad dbsurdum, and which in fact 
reduced John to silence. 

Later on in the evening, while John was re- 
moving the tea-things from the drawing-room, 
and brushing the crumbs from the table-cloth 
with an accompanying hiss, such as he was wont 
to encourage himself with in rubbing down Mr. 
Bridmain’s horse, the Rev. Aonos Barton drew 
from his pocket a thin green-covered pamphlet, 
and presenting it to the Coxmtess, said, — 

“ You were pleased, I think, with my sermon 
on Christmas Day. It has been printed in ‘ The 
Pulpit,’ and I thought you might like a copy.” 

\ VOL* V.— 4 
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“ That indeed I shall. I shall quite \'ahie the 
opportunity of reading that sermon. There was 
such depth in it! — such argument! It w'as not 
a sermon to be heard only once. I am delighted 
that it should become generally known, as it will 
be, now it is printed in ‘ The Pulpit.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Milly, innocently, “ I was so 
pleased with the editor’s letter.” And she drew 
out her little pocket-book, whei’e she carefully 
treasured the editorial autograph, while Mr. 
Barton laughed and blushed, and said, “ Non- 
sense, Milly! ” 

“ You see,” she said, giving the letter to the 
Countess, “ I am very proud of the praise my 
husband gets.” 

The sermon in question, by the by, was an 
extremely argumentative one on the Incarna- 
tion; which, as it was preached to a congrega- 
tion not one of whom had any doubt of that 
doctrine, and to whom the Socinians therein con- 
futed were as unkno-wm as the Arimaspians, was 
exceedingly well adapted to trouble and confuse 
the Sheppertonian mind. 

“ Ah,” said the Countess, returning the 
editor’s letter, “ he may well say he will be glad 
of other seimons from the same source. But I 
would rather you should publish your sermons in 
an independent volume, Mr. Barton; it would 
be so desirable to have them in that shape. For 
instance,* I could send a copy to the Dean of 
Radborough. And there is Lord Blarney, 
whom I knew before he was Chancellor. I was 
a special favourite of his, and you can’t think 
what sweet things he used to say to me. I shall 
not resist the temptation to write to him one of 
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these days sans fapon, and tell him how he ought 
to dispose of the next vacant living in his gift.” 

Whether J et the spaniel, being a much more 
knowing dog than was suspected, wished to ex- 
press his disapproval of the Countess ’s last 
speech, as not accordant with his ideas of wisdom 
and veracity, I cannot say; but at this moment 
he jumped off her lap, and turning his back 
upon her, placed one paw on the fender, and 
held the other up to warm, as if affecting to ab- 
stract himself from the current of conversation. 

But now Mr. Bridmain brought out the chess- 
board, and Mr. Barton accepted his challenge to 
play a game, with immense satisfaction. The 
Rev. Amos was very fond of chess, as most 
people are who can continue through many 
years to create interesting vicissitudes in the 
game, by taking long-meditated moves with 
their loiights, and subsequently discovering that 
they have thereby exposed their queen. 

Chess is a silent game; and the Countess’s 
chat with Milly is in quite an undertone, — 
probably relating to women’s matters that it 
would be impertinent for us to listen to; so we 
wiU leave Camp Villa, and proceed to Milby 
Vicarage, where Mr. Farquhar has sat out two 
other guests with whom he has been dining at 
Mr. Ely’s, and is now rather wearying that rev- 
erend gentleman by his protracted small-talk. 

Mr. Ely was a tall, dark-haued, distinguished- 
looking man of three-and-thirty. By the laity 
of Milby and its neighbourhood he was regarded 
as a man of quite remarkable powers and learn- 
ing, who must make a considerable sensation in 
London pulpits and drawing-rooms on his occa- 
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sional visits to the metropolis; and by his 
brother clergy he was regarded as a discreet and 
agreeable fellow. Mr. Ely never got into a 
warm discussion; he suggested what might be 
thought, but rarely said what he thought him- 
self ; he never let either men or women see that 
he was laughing at them, and he never gave 
any one an opportunity of laughing at Mm. In 
one thing only he was injudicious. He parted 
his dark wavy hair down the middle; and as his 
head was rather flat than otherwise, that style 
of coiffure was not advantageous to him. 

Mr. Farquhar, though not a paiishioner of 
Mr. Ely’s, was one of his warmest admirers, and 
thought he would make an unexceptionable son- 
in-law, in spite of his being of no particular 
“ family.” Mr. Farquhar was susceptible on the 
point of “blood,” — his own circulating fluid, 
which animated a short and somewhat flabby 
person, being, he considered, of very superior 
quality. 

“ By the by,” he said, with a certain pom- 
posity counteracted by a lisp, “ what an ath 
Barton makth of himthelf, about that Bridmain 
and the Counteth, ath she callth herthelf . After 
you were gone the other evening, Mithith Far- 
quhar wath telling him the general opinion about 
them in the neighbourhood, and he got quite red 
and angry. Bleth your thoul, he believeth the 
whole thtory about her Polish huthband and hith 
wonderful ethcapeth; and ath for her, — why, 
he thinkth her perfection, a woman of motht 
refined feelinth, and no end of thtuff.” 

Mr. Ely smiled. “ Some people would say 
our friend Barton was not the best judge of re- 
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finement. Perhaps the lady flatters him a little, 
and we men are susceptible. She goes to Shep- 
perton Church every Sunday, — drawn there, 
let us suppose, by Mr. Barton’s eloquence.” 

“ Pthaw! ” said Mr. Farquhar. “Now, to 
my mind, you have only to look at that woman 
to thee what she ith, — throwing her eyth about 
when she comth into church, and drething in a 
way to attract attention. I should thay, she ’th 
tired of her brother Bridmain and looking out 
for another brother with a thtronger family hke- 
neth. Mithith Farquhar ith very fond of 
Mithith Barton, and ith quite dithtrethed that 
she should athothiate with thuch a woman, tho she 
attacked him on the thubject purpothly. But I 
tell her it ’th of no uthe, with a pig-headed fel- 
low hke him. Barton ’th well-meaning enough, 
but tho contheited. I ’ve left off giving him my 
advithe.” 

Mr. Ely smiled inwardly and said to himself, 
“ What a punishment!” But to Mr. Farquhar 
he said, “ Barton might be more judicious, it 
must be confessed.” He was getting tired, and 
did not want to develop the subject. 

“ Why, nobody vithith-th them but the Bar- 
tonth,” continued Mr. Farquhar, “ and why 
should thuch people come here, imleth they had 
particular reathonth for preferring a neighbour- 
hood where they are not loiown. Pooh! it 
lookth bad on the very fathe of it. You called 
on them, now; how did you find them? ” 

“ Oh! — Mr. Bridmain strikes me as a com- 
mon sort of man, who is making an effort to 
seem wise and well-bred. He comes down on 
one tremendously with political information. 
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and seems knowing about the king of the 
French. The Countess is certainly a handsome 
woman, but she puts on the grand air a little too 
powerfully. Woodcock was immensely taken 
with her, and insisted on his wife’s calling on 
her and asking her to dinner; but I think Mrs. 
Woodcock turned I’estive after the first visit, and 
would n’t invite her again.” 

“Ha, ha! Woodcock hath alwayth a thoft 
place in hith heart for a pretty fathe. It ’th odd 
how he came to marry that plain woman, and 
no fortune either.” 

“ Mysteries of the tender passion,” said Mr. 
Ely. “ I am not initiated yet, you know.” 

Here Mr. Farquhar’s carriage was an- 
nounced ; and as we have not found his conver- 
sation particularly brilliant under the stimulus 
of Mr. Ely’s exceptional presence, we will not 
accompany him home to the less exciting atmos- 
phere of domestic fife. 

Mr. Ely tlirew himself with a sense of relief 
into his easiest chair, set his feet on the hobs, and 
in this attitude of bachelor enjoyment began to 
read Bishop Jebb’s Memoirs. 



CHAPTER IV 


I AM by no means sure that if the good people 
of Milby had known the truth about the 
Countess Czerlaski, they would not have 
been considerably disappointed to find that it 
was very far from being as bad as they imagined. 
Nice distinctions are troublesome. It is so much 
easier to say that a thing is black, than to dis- 
criminate the particular shade of brown, blue or 
green to which it really belongs. It is so much 
easier to make up your mind that your neighbour 
is good for nothing, than to enter into all the 
circumstances that would oblige you to modify 
that opinion. 

Besides, think of all the virtuous declamation, 
all the penetrating observation, which had been 
built up entirely on the fundamental position 
that the Countess was a very objectionable per- 
son indeed, and which would be utterly over- 
turned and nullified by the destruction of that 
premiss. Mrs. Phipps, the banker’s wife, and 
Mrs. Landor, the attorney’s wife, had invested 
part of their reputation for acuteness in the 
supposition that Mr. Bridmain was not the 
Countess’s brother. Moi’eover, Miss Phipps was 
conscious that if the Countess was not a disrep- 
utable person, she. Miss Phipps, had no compen- 
sating superiority in virtue to set against the 
other lady’s manifest superiority in personal 
charms. Miss Phipps’s stumpy figure and un- 
successful attii’e, instead of looking down from 
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a mount of virtue with an aureole round its 
head, would then be seen on the same level and 
in the same light as the Countess Czerlaski’s 
Diana-like form and weU-chosen drapery. Miss 
Phipps, for her part, didn’t like dressing for 
effect, — she had always avoided that style of 
appearance which was calculated to create a 
sensation. 

Then, what amusing innuendoes of the Milby 
gentlemen over their wine would have been en- 
tirely frustrated and reduced to naught, if you 
had told them that the Countess had really been 
guilty of no misdemeanours which demanded 
her exclusion from strictly respectable society; 
that her husband had been the veritable Count 
Czerlaski, who had had wonderful escapes, as 
she said, and who, as she did not say, but as was 
said in certain circulars once folded by her fair 
hands, had subsequently given dancing-lessons 
in the metropolis; that Mr. Bridmain was 
neither more nor less than her half-brother, who 
by unimpeached integrity and industry had 
won a partnership in a silk-manufactory, and 
thereby a moderate fortune, that enabled him 
to retire, as you see, to study politics, the 
weather, and the art of conversation at his lei- 
sure. Mr. Bridmain, in fact, quadragenarian 
bachelor as he was, felt extremely well pleased 
to receive his sister in her widowhood, and to 
shine in the reflected light of her beauty and 
title. Every man who is not a monster, a mathe- 
matician, or a mad philosopher, is the slave of 
some woman or other. Mr. Bridmain had put 
his neck under the yoke of his handsome sister ; 
and though his soul was a very little one, — of 
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the smallest description indeed, — he would not 
have ventured to call it his own. He might be 
slightly recalcitrant now and then, as is the 
habit of long-eared pachyderms, under the 
thong of the fair Countess’s tongue; but there 
seemed little probability that he would ever get 
his neck loose. Still, a bachelor’s heart is an 
outlying fortress that some fair enemy may any 
day take either by storm or stratagem; and 
there was always the possibility that Mr. Brid- 
main’s first nuptials might occur before the 
Countess was quite sure of her second. As it 
was, however, he submitted to all his sister’s 
capiices, never grumbled because her dress and 
her maid formed a considerable item beyond her 
own little income of sixty poimds per annum, 
and consented to lead with her a migratory fife, 
as personages on the debatable ground between 
aristocracy and commonalty, instead of settling 
in some spot where his five hundred a-year might 
have won h im the definite dignity of a parochial 
magnate. 

The Countess had her views in choosing a 
quiet provincial place like Milby. After three 
years of widowhood, she had brought her feel- 
ings to contemplate giving a successor to her 
lamented Czerlaski, whose fine whiskers, fine 
air, and romantic, fortunes had won her heart 
ten years ago, when, as pretty Caroline Brid- 
main, in the full bloom of five-and-twenty, she 
was governess to Lady Porter’s daughters, 
whom he initiated into the mysteries of the pas 
de basque and the Lancers’ quadrilles. She had 
had seven years of sufficiently happy matrimony 
with Czerlaski, who had taken her to Paris and 
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Germany, and introduced her there to many of 
his old friends with large titles and small for- 
tunes. So that the fair Cai’oline had had con- 
siderable experience of life, and had gathered 
therefrom, not, indeed, any very ripe and com- 
prehensive wisdom, hut much external polish, 
and certain practical conclusions of a very de- 
cided kind. One of these conclusions was that 
there were things more solid in life than fine 
whiskers and a title, and that, in accepting a 
second husband, she would regard these items 
as quite subordinate to a carriage and a settle- 
ment. Now, she had ascertained, by tentative 
residences, that the kind of bite she was angling 
for was difficult to be met with at watering- 
places, which were already preoccupied with 
abundance of angling beauties, and were chiefly 
stocked with men whose whiskers might be dyed, 
and whose incomes were stiU more problematic; 
so she had determined on trying a neighbour- 
hood where people were extremely well ac- 
quainted with each other’s affairs, and where 
the women were mostly ill-dressed and ugly. 
Mr. Bridmain’s slow brain had adopted his sis- 
ter’s views, and it seemed to him that a woman 
so handsome and distinguished as the Countess 
must certainly make a- match that might lift 
himself into the region of county celebrities, and 
give him at least a sort of cousinship to the 
quarter-sessions. 

AU this, which was the simple truth, would 
have seemed extremely flat to the gossips of 
Milby, who had made up their minds to some- 
thing much more exciting. There was nothing 
here so very detestable. It is true, the Countess 
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was a little vain, a little ambitious, a little selfish, 
a little shallow and frivolous, a little given to 
white lies. — But who considers such slight 
blemishes, such moral pimples as these, disquali- 
fications for entering into the most respectable 
society! Indeed, the severest ladies in Milby 
would have been perfectly aware that these 
characteristics would have created no wide dis- 
tinction between the Countess Czerlaski and 
themselves; and since it was clear there was a 
wide distinction, — why, it must lie in the pos- 
session of some vices from which they were 
undeniably free. 

Hence it came to pass that Milby respecta- 
bility refused to recognize the Countess Czer- 
laski, in spite of her assiduous church-going, 
and the deep disgust she was known to have 
expressed at the extreme paucity of the congre- 
gations on Ash Wednesdays. So she began to 
feel that she had miscalculated the advantages 
of a neighbourhood where people are well ac- 
quainted with each other’s private affairs. Un- 
der these circumstances, you will imagine how 
welcome w’^as the perfect credence and admira- 
tion she met with from Mr, and Mrs. Barton. 
She had been especially irritated by Mr. Ely’s 
behaviour to her; she felt sure that he was not 
in the least struck with her beauty, that he 
quizzed her conversation, and that he spoke of 
her with a sneer. A woman always knows where 
she is utterly powerless, and shuns a coldly 
satirical eye as she would shun a Gorgon. And 
she was especially eager for clerical notice and 
friendship, not mei*ely because that is quite the 
most respectable countenance to be obtained in 
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society, but because she really cared about reli- 
gious matters, and had an uneasy sense that 
she was not altogether safe in that quarter. 
She had serious intentions of becoming quite 
pious — without any reserves — when she had 
once got her carriage and settlement. Let us 
do this one sly trick, says Ulysses to Neoptole- 
mus, and we wiU be perfectly honest ever 
after, — - 

aXX’ ijSii 'yap toi KTfjfta tij ? vik7)<s Xa^elv, 

ToXfjLa • Bi'mioi B' avdi'i eKcpavovpeda. 

The Countess did not quote Sophocles, but 
she said to herself, “ Only this little bit of pre- 
tence and vanity, and then I will be quite good, 
and make myself quite safe for another world.” 

And as she had by no means such fine taste 
and insight in theological teaching as in cos- 
tume, the Rev. Amos Barton seemed to her a 
man not only of learning — that is always under- 
stood with a clergyman — but of much power as 
a spiritual director. As for Milly, the Countess 
really loved her as well as the preoeeupied state 
of her affections would allow. For you have 
already perceived that there was one being to 
whom the Countess was absorbingly devoted, 
and to whose desires she made everything else 
subservient, — namely, Caroline Czerlaski, nee 
Bridmain. 

Thus there was really not much affectation 
in her sweet speeches and attentions to Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton. Still their friendship by no means 
adequately represented the object she had in 
view when she came to Milby, and it had been 
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for some time clear to her that she must suggest 
a new change of residence to her brother. 

The thing we look forward to often comes 
to pass, but never precisely in the way we have 
imagined to ourselves. The Countess did ac- 
tually leave Camp Villa before many months 
were past, but under circumstances which had 
not at all entered into her contemplation. 



CHAPTER V 


T he Rev. Amos Barton, whose sad for- 
tunes I have undertaken to relate, was, 
you perceive, in no respect an ideal or 
exceptional character; and perhaps I am doing 
a bold thing to bespeak your sympathy on be- 
half of a man who was so very far from remark- 
able, — a man whose virtues were not heroic, 
and who had no undetected crime within his 
breast; who had not the slightest mystery hang- 
ing about him, but was palpably and unmis- 
takably commonplace; who was not even in 
love, but had had that complaint favourably 
many years ago. “ An utterly uninteresting 
character!” I think I hear a lady reader ex- 
claim, — Mrs. Farthingale, for example, who 
prefers the ideal in fiction; to whom tragedy 
means ermine tippets, adultery, and murder; 
and comedy, the adventures of some personage 
who is quite a “ character.” 

But, my dear madam, it is so very large a ma- 
jority of your fellow-countrymen that are of this 
insignificant stamp. At least eighty out of a 
hundred of your adult male fellow-Britons re- 
turned in the last census are neither extraordin- 
arily silly, nor extraordinarily wicked, nor extra- 
ordinarily wise; their eyes are neither deep and 
liquid with sentiment, nor sparkling with sup- 
pressed witticisms ; they have probably had no 
hairbreadth escapes or thrilling adventures; 
their brains are certainly not pregnant with 
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genius, and their passions have not manifested 
themselves at all after the fashion of a volcano. 
They are simply men of complexions more or 
less muddy, whose conversation is more or less 
bald and disjointed. Yet these commonplace 
people — many of them — bear a conscience, 
and have felt the sublime prompting to do the 
painful right; they have their unspoken sor- 
rows and their sacred joys; their hearts have 
perhaps gone out towards their first-born, and 
they have mourned over the irreclaimable dead. 
Nay, is there not a pathos in their very insignif- 
icance, — in our comparison of their dim and 
narrow existence with the glorious possibilities 
of that human nature which they share? 

Depend upon it, you would gain unspeakably 
if you would learn with me to see some of the 
poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the com- 
edy, lying in the experience of a human soul that 
looks out through dull gray eyes, and that 
speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones. In 
that case I should have no fear of your not car- 
ing to know what fai-ther befell the Rev. Amos 
Barton, or of your thinking the homely details 
I have to tell at all beneath your attention. As 
it is, you can, if you please, decline to pursue 
my story farther; and you will easily find read- 
ing more to your taste, since I learn from the 
newspapers that many remarkable novels, full 
of striking situations, thrilling incidents, and 
eloquent writing, have appeared only within 
the last season. 

Meanwhile readers who have begun to feel an 
interest in the Rev. Amos Barton and his wife 
will be glad to learn that Mr. Oldinport lent the 
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twenty pounds. But twenty pounds are soon 
exhausted when twelve are due as back pay- 
ment to the butcher, and when the possession 
of eight extra sovereigns in February weather is 
an irresistible temptation to order a new great- 
coat. And though Mr. Bridmain so far de- 
parted from the necessary economy entailed on 
him by the Countess’s elegant toilet and expen- 
sive maid, as to choose a handsome black silk, 
stiff, as his experienced eye discerned, with the 
genuine strength of its own. texture, and not 
with the factitious strength of gum, and present 
it to Mrs. Barton, in retrieval of the accident that 
had occurred at his table, yet, dear me, — as 
every husband has heard, what is the present 
of a gown when you are deficiently furnished 
with the et-ceteras of apparel, and when, more- 
over, there are six children whose wear and tear 
of clothes is something incredible to the non- 
maternal mind ? 

Indeed, the equation of income and expendi- 
ture was offering new and constantly accumu- 
lating difficulties to Mr. and Mrs. Barton; for 
shortly after the birth of little Walter, Milly’s 
aunt, who had lived with her ever since her mar- 
riage, had withdrawn herself, her furniture, and 
her yearly income to the household of another 
niece; prompted to that step, very probably, by 
a slight “tiff” with the Rev. Amos, which 
occurred while Milly was upstairs, and proved 
one too many for the elderly lady’s patience 
and magnanimity. Mr. Barton’s temper was 
a little warm, but on the other hand elderly 
maiden ladies are known to be susceptible; so 
we wiU not suppose that all the blame lay on his 
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side, — the less so, as he had every motive for 
humouring an inmate whose presence kept the 
wolf from the door. It was now nearly a 
year since Miss Jackson’s departure, and, 
to a fine ear, the howl of the wolf was audibly 
approaching. 

It was a sad thing, too, that when the last 
snow had melted, when the purple and yeUow 
crocuses were coming up in the garden, and 
the old church was already half pulled down, 
Milly had an illness which made her lips look 
pale, and rendered it absolutely necessary that 
she should not exert herself for some time. Mr. 
Brand, the Shepperton doctor so obnoxious to 
Mr. Pilgrim, ordered her to drink port- wine, and 
it was quite necessary to have a chairwoman very 
often, to assist Nanny in all the extra work that 
fell upon her. 

Mrs. Hackit, who hardly ever paid a visit to 
any one but her oldest and nearest neighbour, 
Mrs. Patten, now took the unusual step of call- 
ing at the vicarage one morning; and the tears 
came into her unsentimental eyes as she saw 
Milly seated pale and feeble in the parlour, 
unable to persevere in sewing the pinafore that 
lay on the table beside her. Little Dickey, a 
boisterous boy of five, with large pink cheeks and 
sturdy legs, was having his turn to sit with 
Mamma, and was squatting quiet as a mouse at 
her knee, holding her soft white hand between 
his little red black-nailed fists. He was a boy 
whom Mrs. Hackit, in a severe mood, had pro- 
nounced “ stocky ” (a w'ord that etjunologically, 
in all probability, conveys some allusion to an 
instrument of punishment for the refractory) ; 
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but seeing him thus subdued into goodness, she 
smiled at him with her kindest smile, and, stoop- 
ing down, suggested a kiss, — a favour which 
Dickey resolutely declined. 

“Now, do you take nourishing things 
enough? ” was one of Mrs. Hackit’s first ques- 
tions ; and Milly endeavoured to make it appear 
that no woman was ever so much in danger of 
being over-fed and led into self-indulgent habits 
as herself. But Mrs. Hackit gathered one fact 
from her replies ; namely, that Mr. Brand had 
ordered port-wine. 

While this conversation was going forward, 
Dickey had been furtively stroking and kissing 
the soft white hand; so that at last, when a 
pause came, his mother said smilingly, “ Why 
are you kissing my hand, Dickey?” 

“ It id to yovely,” answered Dickey, who, 
you observe, was decidedly backward in his pro- 
nunciation. 

Mrs. Hackit remembered this little scene in 
after days, and thought with peculiar tenderness 
and pity of the “ stocky boy.” 

The next day there came a hamper with Mrs. 
Hackit’s respects ; and on being opened it was 
fotmd to contain half-a-dozen of port-Avine and 
two couples of fowls. Mrs. Farquliar, too, was 
very kind; insisted on Mrs. Barton’s rejecting 
all arrowroot but hers, which was genuine In- 
dian, and carried away Sophy and Fred to 
stay with her a fortnight. These and other 
good-natured attentions made the trouble of 
Milly’s illness more bearable; but they could 
not prevent it from swelling expenses, and Mr. 
Barton began to have serious thoughts of repre- 
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senting his case to a certain charity for the 
relief of needy cui-ates. 

Altogether, as matters stood in Sheppertgn, 
the parishioners were more likely to have a 
strong sense that the clergyman needed their 
material aid, than that they needed his spiritual 
aid, — not the best state of things in this age 
and country, where faith in men solely on the 
ground of their spiritual gifts has considerably 
diminished, and especially unfavourable to the 
influence of the Rev. Amos, whose spiritual gifts 
would not have had a very commanding power 
even in an age of faith. 

But, you ask, did not the Countess Czerlaski 
pay any attention to her friends all this time? 
To be sure she did. She was indefatigable in 
visiting her “ sweet Milly,” and sitting with her 
for hours together. It may seem remarkable 
to you that she neither thought of taking away 
any of the children, nor of providing for any of 
Milly’s probable wants ; but ladies of rank and 
of luxurious habits, you know, cannot be expected 
to surmise the details of poverty. She put a 
great deal of eau-de-Cologne on Mrs. Barton’s 
pocket-handkerchief, re-arranged her pillow and 
footstool, kissed her cheeks, wrapped her in a 
soft warm shawl from her own shoulders, and 
amused her with stories of the life she had seen 
abroad. When Mr. Barton joined them she 
talked of Tractarianism, of her determination 
not to re-enter the vortex of fashionable life, 
and of her anxiety to see him in a sphere large 
enough for his talents. Milly thought her 
sprightliness and affectionate warmth quite 
charming, and was very fond of her; while the 
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Rev. Amos had a vague consciousness that he 
had risen into aristocratic life, and only asso- 
ciated with his middle-class parishioners in a 
pastoral and parenthetic manner. 

However, as the days brightened, Milly’s 
cheeks and lips brightened too; and in a few 
weeks she was almost as active as ever, though 
watchful eyes might have seen that activity was 
not easy to her. Mrs. Hackit’s eyes were of that 
kind; and one day, when Mr. and Mrs. Barton 
had been dining with her for the first time since 
Milly’s illness, she observed to her husband: 
“ That poor thing ’s dreadful weak an’ dili- 
cate; she won’t stan’ havin’ many more chil- 
dren.” 

Mr. Barton, meanwhile, had been indefatiga- 
ble in his vocation. He had preached two 
extemporary sermons every Sunday at the work- 
house, where a room had been fitted up for 
divine service, pending the alterations in the 
church; and had walked the same evening to a 
cottage at one or other extremity of his parish 
to deliver another sermon, still more extempo- 
rary, in an atmosphere impregnated with spring- 
flowers and perspiration. After all these la- 
bours you will easily conceive that he was 
considerably exhausted by half -past nine o’clock 
in the evening, and that a supper at a friendly 
parishioner’s, with a glass, or even two glasses, 
of brandy-and- water after it, was a welcome 
reinforcement. Mr. Barton was not at all an 
ascetic; he thought the benefits of fasting were 
entirely confined to the Old Testament Sspen- 
sation; he was fond of relaxing himself with a 
little gossip; indeed, Miss Bond, and other 
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ladies of enthusiastic views, sometimes regretted 
that Mr. Barton did not more uninterruptedly 
exhibit a superiority to the things of the flesh. 
Thin ladies, who take little exercise, and whose 
livers are not strong enough to bear stimulants, 
are so extremely critical about one’s personal 
habits! And, after all, the Rev. Amos never 
came near the borders of a vice. His very 
faults were middling, — he was not very un- 
grammatical. It was not in his nature to be 
superlative in anything; unless, indeed, he was 
superlatively middling, the quintessential extract 
of mediocrity. If there was any one point on 
which he showed an inclination to be excessive, 
it was confidence in his ovm shrewdness and 
ability in practical matters, so that he was very 
full of plans which were something like his 
moves in chess, — admirably well calculated, 
supposing the state of the case were otherwise. 
For example, that notable plan of introduc- 
ing anti-Dissenting books into his Lending 
Library did not in the least appear to have 
bruised the head of Dissent, though it had 
certainly made Dissent strongly inclined to 
bite the Rev. Amos’s heel. Again, he vexed 
the souls of his churchwardens and influential 
parishioners by his fertile suggestiveness as to 
what it would be well for them to do in the 
matter of the church repairs and other ecclesi- 
astical secularities. 

“ I never saw the like to parsons,” Mr. Hackit 
said one day in conversation with his brother 
churchwarden, Mr. Bond; “ they ’re al ’ys for 
meddling with business, an’ they know no more 
about it than my black filly.” 
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“Ah,” said Mr. Bond, “they’re too high 
learnt to have much common-sense.” 

“ Well,” remarked Mr. Hackit, in a modest 
and dubious tone, as if throwing out a hypothe- 
sis which might be considered bold, “ I should 
say that ’s a bad sort of eddication as makes 
folks unreasonable.” 

So that, you perceive, Mr. Barton’s popular- 
ity was in that precarious condition, in that top- 
pling and contingent state, in which a very 
slight push from a malignant destiny would 
utterly upset it. That push was not long in 
being given, as you shall hear. 

One fine May morning, when Amos was out 
on his parochial visits, and the sunlight was 
streaming through the bow-window of the 
sitting-room, where Milly was seated at her 
sewing, occasionally looking up to glance at 
the children playing in the garden, there came 
a loud rap at the door, wLich she at once recog- 
nized as the Countess’s; and that well-dressed 
lady presently entered the sitting-room, with 
her veil drawn over her face. Milly was not at 
ah. surprised or sorry to see her; but when the 
Countess threw up her veil, and showed that her 
eyes were red and swollen, she was both sur- 
prised and sorry. 

“ What can be the matter, dear Caroline? ” 

Caroline threw down Jet, who gave a little 
yelp; then she threw her arms round Milly’s 
neck, and began to sob; then she threw herself 
on the sofa, and begged for a glass of water; 
then she threw off her bonnet and shawl; and 
by the time Milly’s imagination had exhausted 
itself in conjuring up calamities, she said,— 
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“ Dear, how shall I tell you? I am the most 
wretched woman. To be deceived by a brother 
to whom I have been so devoted, — to see him 
degrading himself — giving himself utterly to 
the dogs!” 

“ What can it be? ” said Milly, who began 
to picture to herself the sober Mr. Bridmain 
taking to brandy and betting. 

“ He is going to be married, — to marry my 
own maid, that deceitful Alice, to whom I have 
been the most indulgent mistress. Did you ever 
hear of anything so disgi’aceful, so mortifying, 
so disreputable?” 

“ Ajid has he only just told you of it? ” said 
Milly, who, having really heard of worse con- 
duct, even in her innocent life, avoided a direct 
answer. 

“ Told me of it ! he had not even the grace 
to do that. I went into the diiiing-room sud- 
denly, and found him kissing her, — disgusting 
at his time of life, is it not? — and when I re- 
proved her for allowing such hberties, she 
tui’ned round saucily, and said she was engaged 
to be married to my brother, and she saw no 
shame in allowing him to kiss her. Edmund is 
a miserable coward, you know, and looked 
frightened; but when she asked him to say 
whether it w'as not so, he tried to summon up 
courage and say yes. I left the room in dis- 
gust, and this morning I have been questioning 
Edmund, and find that he is bent on marrying 
this woman, and that he has been putting off 
telling me, ^ ^ because he was ashamed of him- 
self, I suppose. I could n’t possibly stay in the 
house after this, with my own maid turned mis- 
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tress. And now, Milly, I am come to throw 
myself on your charity for a week or two. Will 
you take me in? ” 

“ That we will,” said Milly, “ if you wiU only 
put up with our poor rooms and way of living. 
It will be delightful to have you! ” 

“ It will soothe me to be with you and Mr. 
Barton a little while. I feel quite unable to go 
among my other friends just at present. What 
those two wretched people will do I don’t 
know, — leave the neighbourhood at once, I 
hope. I entreated my brother to do so, before 
he disgraced himself.” 

When Amos came home, he joined his cordial 
welcome and sympathy to Milly’s. By and by 
the Countess’s formidable boxes, which she had 
carefully packed before her indignation drove 
her away from Camp Villa, arrived at the vicar- 
age, and were deposited in the spare bedroom, 
and in two closets, not spare, which Milly 
emptied for their reception. A week after- 
wards, the excellent apartments at Camp Villa, 
comprising dining and drawing-rooms, three 
bedrooms and a dressing-room, were again to 
let; and Mr. Bridmain’s sudden departure, to- 
gether with the Countess Czerlaski’s installation 
as a visitor at Shepperton Vicarage, became a 
topic of general conversation in the neighbour- 
hood. The keen-sighted virtue of Milby and 
Shepperton saw in all this a confirmation of its 
worst suspicions, and pitied the Rev. Amos 
Barton’s gullibility. 

But when week after week, and month after 
month, slipped by without witnessing the Coun- 
tess’s departure, -— when summer and harvest 
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had fled, and still left her behiiid them occupy- 
ing the spare bedi’oom and the closets, and also 
a large propoi'tion of Mrs. Barton’s time and 
attention, new surmises of a very evil kind were 
added to the old rumours, and began to take 
the form of settled convictions in the minds 
even of Mr. Barton’s most friendly parishioners. 

And now, here is an opportunity for an ac- 
complished writer to apostrophize calumny, to 
quote Virgil, and to show that he is acquainted 
with the most ingenious things which have been 
said on that subject in polite literature. 

But what is opportunity to the man who can’t 
use it? An unfecundated egg, which the waves 
of time wash away into nonentity. So, as my 
memory is ill-furnished, and my note-book still 
worse, I am unable to show myself either eru- 
dite or eloquent apropos of the calumny whereof 
the Rev. Amos Barton was the victim. I can 
only ask my reader, — did you ever upset your 
ink-bottle, and watch, in helpless agony, the 
rapid spread of Stygian blackness over your 
fair manuscript or fairer table-cover? With a 
like inky swiftness did gossip now blacken the 
reputation of the Rev. Amos Barton, causing 
the imfriendly to scorn and even the friendly to 
stand aloof, at a time when difficulties of another 
kind were fast thickening around him. 



CHAPTER VI 


O NE November morning, at least six 
months after the Countess Czerlaski 
had taken up her residence at the vicar- 
age, Mrs. Hackit heard that her neighl)our 
Mrs. Patten had an attack of her old complaint, 
vaguely called “ the spasms.” Accordingly, 
about eleven o’clock, she put on her velvet bon- 
net and cloth cloak, with a long boa and mulf 
large enough to stow a prize baby in; for Mi’s. 
Hackit regulated her custom by the calendar, 
and brought out her furs on the first of No- 
vember, whatever might be the temperatui-e. 
She was not a woman weakly to accommodate 
herself to shilly-shally proceedings. If the sea- 
son did n’t know what it ought to do, Mrs. 
Hackit did. In her best days, it was always 
sharp weather at “ Gunpowder Plot,” and she 
did n’t like new fashions. 

And this morning the weather was very 
rationally in accordance with her custom, for as 
she made her way through the fields to Cross 
Farm, the yellow leaves on the hedge-girt elms 
which showed bright and golden against the low- 
hanging purple clouds, were being scattered 
across the grassy path by the coldest of Novem- 
ber winds. “ All,” Mrs. Hackit thought to her- 
self, “1 dare say we shall have a sharp pinch this 
winter; and if we do, I shouldn’t wonder if it 
takes the old lady off. They say a green Yule 
makes a fat churchyard ; but so does a white 
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Yule too, for that matter. When the stool ’s 
rotten enough, no matter who sits on it.” 

However, on her arrival at Cross Farm, the 
prospect of Mrs. Patten’s decease was again 
thrown into the dim distance in her imagination, 
for Miss Janet Gibbs met her with the news 
that Mrs. Patten was much better, and led her, 
without any preliminary announcement, to the 
old lady’s bedroom. Janet had scarcely reached 
the end of her circumstantial narrative how the 
attack came on and what were her aunt’s sensa- 
tions, — a narrative to which Mrs. Patten, in 
her neatly plaited night-cap seemed to listen 
with a contemptuous resignation to her niece’s 
historical inaccuracy, contenting herself with 
occasionally confounding Janet by a shake of 
the head, — when the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
on the yard pavement announced the arrival 
of Mr. Pilgrim, whose large, top-booted person 
presently made its appearance upstairs. He 
found Mrs. Patten going on so well that there 
was no need to look solemn. He might glide 
from condolence into gossip without offence, 
and the temptation of having Mrs. Hackit’s 
ear was irresistible. 

“ What a disgraceful business this is turning 
out of your parson’s!” was the remark with 
which he made this agreeable transition, throw- 
ing himself back in the chair from which he had 
been leaning towards the patient. 

“Eh, dear me!” said Mrs. Hackit, “dis- 
graceful enough. I stuck to Mr. Barton as long 
as I could, for his wife’s sake; but I can’t coun- 
tenance such goings-on. It ’s hateful to see 
that woman coming with ’em to service of a Sun- 
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day; and if Mr. Hackit wasn’t churchwarden, 
and I didn’t tlhnk it wrong to forsake one’s 
own parish, I should go to Knebley Church. 
There ’s a many parish ’ners as do.” 

“I used to think Barton was only a fool,” 
observed Mr. Pilgrim, in a tone which implied 
that he was conscious of having been weakly 
charitable. “ I thought he was imposed upon 
and led away by those people when they first 
came. But that ’s impossible now.” 

“ Oh, it ’s as plain as the nose in your face,” 
said Mrs. Hackit, unreflectingly, not perceiving 
the equivoque in her comparison, — “ cornin’ to 
Milby, like a sparrow perchin’ on a bough, as I 
may say, with her brother, as she called him; 
and then all on a sudden the brother goes off 
with himself, and she throws herself on the Bar- 
tons. Though what could make her take up 
with a poor notomise of a parson, as has n’t got 
enough to keep wife and children, there ’s One 
above knows, — I don’t.” 

“ Mr. Barton may have attractions we don’t 
know of,” said Mr. Pilgrim, who piqued him- 
self on a talent for sarcasm. “The Countess 
has no maid now, and they say Mr. Barton is 
handy in assisting at her toilet, — laces her 
boots, and so forth.” 

“ Tilette be fiddled ! ” said Mrs. Hackit, with 
indignant boldness of metaphor; “ an’ there ’s 
that poor thing a-sewing her fingei-s to the bone 
for them children, — an’ another coinin’ on. 
What she must have to go through 1 It goes to 
my heart to turn my back on her. But she ’s i’ 
the wrong to let herself be put upon i’ that 
manner.” 
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“ All ! I was talking to Mrs. Farquhar about 
that the other day. She said, ‘ I think Mrs. 
Barton a v-e-r-y w-e-a-k w-o-m-a-n.’ ” (Mr. 
Pilgrim gave this quotation with slow emphasis, 
as if he thought Mrs. Farquhar had uttered a 
remarkable sentiment.) “ They find it impos- 
sible to invite her to their house while she has 
that equivocal person staying with her.” 

“ Well! ” remarked Miss Gibbs, “ if I was a 
wife, nothing should induce me to bear what 
Mrs. Barton does.” 

“ Yes, it ’s fine talking,” said Mrs. Patten, 
from her pillow; “ old maids’ husbands are 
al’ys well-managed. If you was a wife, you ’d 
be as foolish as your betters, belike.” 

“ All my wonder is,” observed Mrs. Hackit, 
“ how the Bartons make both ends meet. You 
may depend on it, she ’s got nothing to give ’em; 
for I understand as he’s been havin’ money 
from some clergy charity. They said at fust as 
she stuffed Mr. Barton wi’ notions about her 
writing to the Chancellor an’ her fine friends, 
to give him a living. Howiver, I don’t know 
what ’s true an’ what ’s false. Mr. Barton 
keeps away from our house now, for I gave him 
a bit o’ my mind one day. Maybe he ’s ashamed 
of himself. He seems to me to look dreadful 
thin an’ harassed of a Simday.” 

“ Oh, he must be aware he ’s getting into bad 
odour everywhere. The clergy are quite dis- 
gusted with his folly. They say Carpe would be 
glad to get Barton out of the curacy if he could ; 
but he can’t do that without coming to Shepper- 
ton himself, as Barton ’s a licensed curate; and 
he would n’t like that, I suppose.” 
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At this moment Mrs. Patten showed signs of 
uneasiness, which recalled Mr. Pilgrim to pro- 
fessional attention; and Mrs. Hackit, observing 
that it was Thursday, and she must see after the 
butter, said good-by, promising to look in again 
soon, and bring her knitting. 

This Thursday, by the by, is the first in the 
month, — the day on which the Clerical Meeting 
is held at Milby Vicai’age; and as the Rev. 
Amos Bai-ton has reasons for not attending, he 
will very likely be a subject of conversation 
amongst his clerical brethren. Suppose we go 
there, and hear whether Mr. Pilgrim has re- 
ported their opinion correctly. 

There is not a numerous party to-day, for it is 
a season of sore throats and catarrhs; so that 
the exegetical and theological discussions, which 
are the preliminary of dining, have not been 
quite so spirited as usual ; and although a ques- 
tion relative to the Epistle of Jude has not been 
quite cleared up, the striking of six by the 
church clock, and the simultaneous announce- 
ment of dinner, are sounds that no one feels to 
be importunate. 

Pleasant (when one is not in the least bilious) 
to enter a comfortable dining-room, where the 
closely drawn red curtains glow with the double 
light of fire and candle, where glass and silver 
are glittering on the pure damask, and a soup- 
tureen gives a hint of the fragrance that will 
presently rush out to inundate your hungry 
senses, and prepare them, by the delicate visita- 
tion of atoms, for the keen gusto of ampler con- 
tact! Especially if you have confidence in the 
dinner-giving capacity of your host, — if you 
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know that he is not a man who entertains grov- 
elling views df eating and di’inking as a mere 
satisf action of hunger and thirst, and, dead to all 
the finer influences of the palate, expects his 
guests to be brilliant on ill-flavoured gravies and 
the cheapest Marsala. Mr. Ely was particularly 
worthy of such confidence, and his virtues as 
an Amphitryon had probably contributed quite 
as much as the central situation of Milby to the 
selection of his house as a clerical rendezvous. 
He looks particularly graceful at the head of 
his table, and, indeed, on all occasions where he 
acts as president or moderator; he is a man who 
seems to listen well, and is an excellent amalgam 
of dissimilar ingredients. 

At the other end of the table, as “ Vice,” sits 
Mr. Fellowes, rector and magistrate, a man of 
imposing appearance, with a mellifluous voice 
and the readiest of tongues. Mr. Fellowes once 
obtained a living by the persuasive charms of his 
conversation, and the fluency with which he in- 
terpreted the opinions of an obese and stammer- 
ing baronet, so as to give that elderly gentleman 
a very pleasing perception of his own wisdom. 
Mr. Fellowes is a very successful man, and has 
the highest character everywhere except in his 
own parish, where, doubtless, because his parish- 
ioners happen to be quarrelsome people, he is 
always at fierce feud with a farmer or two, a col- 
liery proprietor, a grocer who was once church- 
warden, and a tailor who formerly officiated as 
clerk. 

At Mr. Ely’s right hand you see a very small 
man with a sallow and somewhat puffy face, 
whose hair is brushed straight up, evidently with 
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the intention of giving him a height somewhat 
less disproportionate to his sense of his o\m im- 
portance than the measure of five feet three 
accorded him by an oversight of nature. This is 
the Rev. Archibald Duke, a very dyspeptic and 
evangelical man, who takes the gloomiest view 
pf mankind and their prospects, and thinks the 
immense sale of the “ Pickwick Papers,” re- 
cently completed, one of the strongest proofs 
of original sin. Unfortunately, though Mr. 
Duke was not burdened with a family, his 
yearly expenditure was apt considerably to ex- 
ceed his income; and the unpleasant circum- 
stances resulting from this, together with heavy 
meat-breakfasts, may probably have contributed 
to his desponding views of the world generally. 

Next to him is seated Mr. Furness, a tall 
young man, with blond hair and whiskers, who 
was plucked at Cambridge entirely owdng to his 
genius; at least I know that he soon afterwards 
published a volume of poems, which were con- 
sidered remarkably beautiful by many young- 
ladies of his acquaintance. Mr- Furness 
preached his own sermons, as any one of toler- 
able critical acumen might have certified by 
comparing them with his poems: in both, there 
was an exuberance of metaphor and simile en- 
tirely original, and not in the least borrow-ed 
from any resemblance in the things compared. 

On Mr. Furness’s left you see Mr. Pugh, an- 
other young curate, of much less marked, char- 
acteristics. He had not published any poems; 
he had not even been plucked; he had neat 
black whiskers and a pale complexion; read 
prayers and a sermon twice every Simday, and 
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might be seen any day sallying forth on his 
parochial duties in a white tie, a well-brushed 
hat, a perfect suit of black, and well-polished 
boots, — an equipment which he probably sup- 
posed hieroglyphically to represent the spirit of 
Christianity to the parishioners of Whittle- 
combe. 

Mr. Pugh’s vis-a-vis is the Rev. Martin 
Cleves, a man about forty, — middle-sized, 
broad-shouldered, with a neghgently tied cravat, 
large irregular features, and a large head 
thickly covered with lanky brown hair. To a 
superficial glance, Mr. Cleves is the plainest and 
least clerical-looking of the party; yet, strange 
to say, there is the true parish priest, the pastor 
beloved, consulted, relied on by his flock; a 
clergyman who is not associated with the under- 
taker, but thought of as the surest helper under 
a difficulty, as a monitor who is encouraging 
rather than severe. Mr. Cleves has the wonder- 
ful art of preaching sermons which the wheel- 
wright and the blacksmith can imderstand; not 
because he talks condescending twaddle, but 
because he can call a spade a spade, and knows 
how to disencumber ideas of their wordy frip- 
pery. Look at him more attentively, and you 
will see that his face is a very interesting one, — 
that there is a great deal of humour and feeling 
playing in his gray eyes, and about the corners 
of his roughly cut mouth: a man, you observe, 
who has most likely sprung from the harder- 
working section of the middle class, and has 
hereditary sympathies with the checkered life of 
the people. He gets together the working-men 
in his parish on a Monday evening, and gives 
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them a sort of conversational lecture on useful 
practical maters, telling them stories, or reading 
some select pasages from an agreeable book, and 
commenting on them; and if you were to ask the 
first labourer or artisan in Tripplegate what sort 
of man the parson was he would say, “ A un- 
common knowin’, sensible, free-spoken gentle- 
man; very kind an’ good-natur’d too,” Yet for 
all this, he is perhaps the best Grecian of the 
party, if we except Mr. Baird, the young man 
on his left. 

Mr. Baird has since gained considerable celeb- 
rity as an original writer and metropolitan lec- 
turer, but at that time he used to preach in a 
little church something like a barn, to a congre- 
gation consisting of three rich farmers and their 
servants, about fifteen labourers, and the due 
proportion of women and children. The rich 
farmers understood him to be “ very high 
learnt; ” but if you had interrogated them for 
a more precise description, they would have said 
that he was “ a thinnish-faced man, with a sort o’ 
cast in his eye, like.” 

Seven, altogether: a delightful number for a 
dinner-party, supposing the units to be delight- 
ful, but everything depends on that. During 
dinner Mr. Fellowes took the lead in the conver- 
sation, which set strongly in the direction of 
mangold- wurzel and the rotation of crops; for 
Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Cleves cultivated their 
own glebes. Mr. Ely, too, had some agricul- 
tural notions, and even the Rev. Archibald Duke 
was made alive to that class of mundane sub- 
jects by the possession of some potato-ground. 
The two young curates talked a little aside dur- 
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ing these discussions, which had imperfect interest 
for their unbeneficed minds; and the transcen- 
dental and near-sighted Mr. Baird seemed to 
listen somewhat abstractedly, knowing little 
more of potatoes and mangold-wurzel than that 
they were some form of the “ Conditioned.” 

“ What a hobby farming is with Lord Wat- 
ling! ” said Mr. Fellowes, when the cloth was 
being drawn. “ I went over his farm at Tetter- 
ley with him last summer. It is really a model 
farm; first-rate dairy, grazing and wheat land, 
and such splendid farm-buildings! An expen- 
sive hobby, though. He sinks a good deal of 
money there, I fancy. Pie has a great whim for 
black cattle, and he sends that drunken old 
Scotch bailiff of his to Scotland every year, with 
hundreds in his pocket, to buy these beasts.” 

“ By the by,” said Mr. Ely, “ do you know 
who is the man to whom Lord Watling has 
given the Bramhill livings? ” 

“ A man named Sargent. I knew him at 
Oxford. His brother is a lawyer, and was very 
useful to Lord Watling in that ugly Brounsell 
affair. That ’s why Sargent got the living.” 

“ Sargent,” said Mr. Ely, “ I know him. Is n’t 
he a showy, talkative fellow; has written travels 
in Mesopotamia, or something of that sort? ” 

“ That ’s the man.” 

“He was at Witherington once, as Bag- 
shawe’s curate. He got into rather bad odour 
there, through some scandal about a flirtation, I 
think.” 

“ Talking of scandal,” returned Mr. Fellowes, 
“have you heard the last story about Barton? 
Nisbett was telling me the other day that he 
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dines alone with the Countess at six, while Mrs. 
Barton is in the kitchen acting as cook.” 

“Rather an apocryphal authority, Nisbett,” 
said Mr. Ely. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Cleves, with good-natured 
humour twinkling in his eyes, “ depend upon it, 
that is a corrupt version. The original text is, 
that they all dined together with six, — meaning 
six children, — and that Mrs. Barton is an ex- 
cellent cook.” 

“ I wish dining alone together may be the 
worst of that sad business,” said the Rev. Archi- 
bald Duke, in a tone implying that his wish was 
a strong figure of speech. 

“ WeU,” said Mr. FeUowes, filling his glass 
and looking jocose, “ Barton is certainly either 
the greatest gull in existence, or he has some 
cunning secret, — some philtre or other to make 
himself charming in the eyes of a fair lady. It 
is n’t all of us that can make conquests when our 
ugliness is past its bloom.” 

“ The la% seemed to have made a conquest of 
him at the very outset,” said Mr. Ely. “ I was 
immensely amused one night at Granby’s when 
he was telling us her story about her husband’s 
adventures. He said, ‘ When she told me the 
tale, I felt I don’t know how, — I felt it from 
the crown of my head to the sole of my feet.’ ” 

Mr. Ely gave these words dramatically, imi- 
tating the Rev. Amos’s fervour and symbolic 
action; and every one laughed except Mr. 
Duke, whose after-dinner view of things was not 
apt to be jovial. He said, — 

“ I think some of us ought to remonstrate with 
Mr. Barton on the scandal he is causing. He is 
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not only imperilling his own soul, but the souls 
of his flock.” 

“ Depend upon it,” said Mr, Cleves, “ there is 
some simple explanation of the whole affair, if 
w^e only happened to know it. Barton has al- 
wayiS* impressed me as a right-minded man, w'ho 
has the knack of doing himself injustice by his 
manner.” 

“ Now I never liked Barton,” said Mr. Fel- 
lowes. “ He ’s not a gentleman. Why, he used 
to be on terms of intimacy with that canting 
Prior, who died a little while ago, — a fellow 
who soaked himself with spirits, and talked of 
the gospel through an inflamed nose.” 

“The Countess has given him more refined 
tastes, I dare say,” said Mr. Ely. 

“ Well,” observed Mr. Cleves, “ the poor fel- 
low must have a hard pull to get along, with his 
small income and large family. Let us hope the 
Countess does something towards making the 
pot boil.” 

“Not she,” said Mr. Duke; “there are 
greater signs of poverty about them than ever.” 

“ Well, come,” returned Mr. Cleves, who 
could be caustic sometimes, and who was not at 
all fond of his reverend brother, Mr. Duke, 
“that’s something in Barton’s favour, at all 
events. He might be poor without showdng 
signs of poverty,” 

Mr. Duke turned rather yellow, which was his 
w’^ay of blushing; and Mr. Ely came to his relief 
by observing, — 

“ They ’re making a very good piece of work 
of Shepperton Church. Dolby, the architect, 
who has it in hand, is a very clever fellow.” 
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“ It ’s he who has been doing Coppleton 
Church,” said Mr. Furness. “ They ’ve got it 
in excellent order for the visitation.” 

This mention of the visitation suggested the 
Bishop, and thus opened a wide duct, which 
entirely diverted the stream of animadversion 
from that small pipe, — that capillary vessel, the 
Rev. Amos Barton. 

The talk of the clergy about their Bishop be- 
longs to the esoteric part of their profession; so 
we will at once quit the dining-room at Milby 
Vicarage, lest we should happen to overhear re- 
marks unsuited to the lay undei’standing, and 
perhaps dangerous to our repose of mind. 



CHAPTER VII 


I DARE say the long residence of the 
Countess Czerlaski at Shepperton Vicar- 
age is very puzzling to you also, dear 
reader, as well as to Mr. Barton’s clerical breth- 
ren; the more so, as I hope you are not in the 
least inclined to put that very evil interpreta- 
tion on it which evidently found acceptance 
with the sallow and dyspeptic Mr. Duke and 
with the florid and highly peptic Mr. Fellowes. 
You have seen enough, I trust, of the Rev. 
Amos Barton, to be convinced that he was 
more apt to fall into a blunder than into a 
sin, — more apt to be deceived than to incur 
a necessity for being deceitful; and if you 
have a keen eye for physiognomy, you will 
have detected that the Countess Czerlaski loved 
herself far too well to get entangled in an 
unprofitable vice. 

How, then, you will say, could this fine lady 
choose to quarter herself on the establishment of 
. a poor curate, where the carpets were probably 
failing into holes, where the attendance was 
limited to a maid-of-all-work, and where six chil- 
dren were running loose from eight o’clock in 
the morning till eight o’clock in the evening? 
Surely you must be sti’aining probability. 

Heaven forbid! For not having a lofty im- 
agination, as you perceive, and being unable to 
invent thrilling incidents for your amusement, 
my only merit must lie in the truth with which 
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I represent to you the humble experience of 
ordinary fellow-mortals. I wish to stir your 
sympathy with commonplace troubles, — to win 
your tears for real sorrow: . sorrow such as may 
live next door to you, — such as walks neither in 
rags nor in velvet, but in very ordinary decent 
apparel. . 

Therefore, that you may dismiss your suspi- 
cions as to the truth of my picture, I will beg you 
to consider that at the time the Countess Czer- 
laski left Camp Villa in dudgeon, she had only 
twenty pounds in her pocket, being about one- 
third of the income she possessed independently 
of her brother. You will then perceive that she 
was in the extremely inconvenient predicament 
of having quarrelled, not indeed wdth her bread 
and cheese, but certainly with her chicken and 
tart, — a predicament all the more inconvenient 
to her, because the habit of idleness had quite 
unfitted her for earning those necessary super- 
fluities, and because, with all her fascinations, 
she had not secured any enthusiastic friends 
whose houses were open to her, and who were 
dying to see her. Thus she had completely 
checkmated herself, unless she could resolve on 
one unpleasant move, ■ — namely, to humble her- 
self to her brother, and recognize his wif e. This 
seemed quite impossible to her as long as she 
entertained the hope that he would make the first 
advances; and in this flattering hope she re- 
mained month after month at Shepperton Viear- 
age, gracefully overlooking the deficiencies of 
accommodation, and feeling that she was really 
behaving charmingly. “'Who, indeed,” she 
thought to herself, “could do otherwise, with a 
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lovely, gentle creature like Milly ? I shall really 
be sorry to leave the poor thing.” 

So, though she lay in bed till ten, and came 
down to a separate breakfast at eleven, she 
kindly consented to dine as early as five, when 
a hot joint was prepared, which coldly furnished 
forth the children’s table the next day; she con- 
siderately prevented Milly from devoting herself 
too closely to the children, by insisting on read- 
ing, talking, and walking with her; and she even 
began to embroider a cap for the next baby, 
which must certainly be a girl, and be named 
Caroline. 

After the first month or two of her residence 
at the vicarage, the Rev. Amos Barton became 
aware — as, indeed, it was unavoidable that he 
should — of the strong disapprobation it drew 
upon him, and the change of feeling towards him 
which it was producing in his kindest parish- 
ioners. But, in the first place, he still believed 
in the Countess as a charming and influential 
woman, disposed to befriend him, and, in any 
case, he could hardly hint departure to a lady 
guest who had been kind to him and his, and 
who might any day spontaneously announce the 
termination of her visit ; in the second place, he 
was conscious of his own innocence, and felt 
some contemptuous indignation towards people 
who were ready to imagine evil of him; and, 
lastly, he had, as I have already intimated, a 
strong will of his own, so that a certain obstinacy 
and defiance mingled itself with his other feel- 
ings on the subject. 

The one unpleasant consequence which was 
not to be evaded or counteracted by any mere 
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mental state, was the increasing di-ain on his 
slender purse for household expenses, to meet 
which the remittance he had received from the 
clerical charity threatened to be quite inade- 
quate. Slander may be defeated by equanimity ; 
but courageous thoughts will not pay your 
baker’s bill, and fortitude is nowhere considered 
legal tender for beef. Month after month the 
financial aspect of the Rev. Amos’s affairs be- 
came more and more serious to him, and month 
after month, too, wore away more and more of 
that armour of indignation and defiance with 
which he had at first defended himself from the 
harsh looks of faces that were once the friend- 
liest. 

Rut quite the heaviest pressure of the trouble 
fell on Milly, — on gentle, uncomplaining 
Milly, — whose delicate body was becoming 
daily less fit for all the many things that had to 
be done between rising up and lying down. At 
first she thought the Countess’s visit would not 
last long, and she was quite glad to incur extra 
exertion for the sake of making her fi-iend com- 
fortable. I can hardly bear to think of all the 
rough work she did with those lovely hands, — 
all fy the sly, without letting her husband know 
anything about it, and husbands are not clair- 
voyant: how she salted bacon, ironed shirts and 
cravats, put patches on patches, and re-darned 
darns. Then there was the task of mending and 
eking out baby-linen in prospect, and the prob- 
lem perpetually suggesting itself how she and 
Nanny should manage when there was another 
baby, as there would be before very many 
months were past. 
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When time glided on, and the Countess’s 
visit did not end, Milly was not blind to any 
phase of their position. She knew of the slan- 
der; she was aware of the keeping aloof of old 
friends; but these she felt almost entirely on 
her husband’s account. A loving woman’s 
world lies within the four walls of her own home ; 
and it is only through her husband that she is 
in any electric communication with the world 
beyond. Mrs. Simpkins may have looked scorn- 
fully at her, but baby crows and holds out his 
little arms none the less blithely; Mrs. Tomkins 
may have left off calling on her, but her husband 
comes home none the less to receive her care and 
caresses; it has been wet and gloomy out of 
doors to-day, but she has looked well after the 
shirt-buttons, has cut out baby’s pinafores, and 
half finished Willy’s blouse. 

So it was with Milly. She was only vexed 
that her husband should be vexed, — only 
wounded because he was misconceived. But the 
difficulty about ways and means she felt in quite 
a different manner. Her rectitude was alarmed 
lest they should have to make tradesmen wait 
for their money; her motherly love dreaded the 
diminution of comforts for the children; and 
the sense of he:^ own failing health gave exag- 
gerated force to these fears. 

Milly could no longer shut her eyes to the fact 
that the Countess was inconsiderate, if she did 
not allow herself to entertain severer thoughts; 
and she began to feel that it would soon be a 
duty to tell her frankly that they really could not 
afford to have her visit farther prolonged. But 
a process was going forward in two other minds. 
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which ultimately saved Milly from having to 
perform this painful task. 

In the first place, the Countess was getting 
weary of Shepperton, — weary of waiting for 
her brother’s overtures which never came; so, 
one fine morning, she reflected that forgiveness 
was a Christian duty, that a sister should be 
placable, that Mr. Bridmain must feel the need 
of her advice, to which he had been accustomed 
for three years, and that Very likely “ that wo- 
man ” did n’t make the poor man happy. In 
this amiable frame of mind she wrote a very 
affectionate appeal, and addressed it to Mr. 
Bridmain, through his banker. 

Another mind that was being wrought up to 
a climax was Nanny’s, the maid-of-all-work, who 
had a warm heart and a still warmer temper. 
Nanny adored her mistress: she had been heard 
to say that she was “ ready to kiss the ground 
as the missis trod on;” and Walter, she con- 
sidered, was her baby, of whom she was as jeal- 
ous as a lover. But she had, from the first, 
very slight admiration for the Countess Czer- 
lasM. That lady, from Nanny’s point of view, 
was a personage always “ drawed out i’ fine 
clothes,” the chief result of whose existence was 
to cause additional bed-making, carrjnng of hot 
water, laying of table-cloths, azid cooking of 
dinners. It was a perpetually heightening “ ag- 
gravation to Nanny that she and her mistress 
had to “slave” more than ever, because there 
was this fine lady in the house. 

“ An’ she pays nothin’ for ’t neither,” observed 
Nanny to Mr. Jacob Tomms, a young gentle- 
man in the tailoring line, who occasionally — 
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simply out of a taste for dialogue — looked into 
the vicarage kitchen of an evening. “ I know 
the master ’s shorter o’ money than iver, an’ it 
nieks no end o’ difference i’ th’ housekeepin’, — 
her bein’ here, besides bein’ obliged to have a 
charwoman constant.” 

“ There ’s fine stories i’ the village about her,” 
said Mr. Tomms. “ They say as Muster Bar- 
ton ’s great wi’ her, or else she ’d niver stop 
here.” 

“ Then they say a passill o’ lies, an’ you ought 
to be ashamed to go an’ tell ’em o’er again. Do 
you think as the master, as has got a wife like 
the missis, ’ud go running arter a stuck-up 
piece o’ goods like that Countess, as is n’t fit to 
black the missis’s shoes? I ’m none so fond o’ 
the master, but I know better on him nor that.” 

“ Well, I did n’t b’lieve it,” said Mr. Tomms, 
humbly. 

“ B’lieve it? you ’d ha’ been a ninny if yer 
did. An’ she ’s a nasty, stingy thing, that 
Countess. She ’s niver giv me a sixpence nor an 
old rag neither, sin’ here she ’s been. A-lyin’ a 
bed an’ a-comin’ down to breakfast when other 
folks wants their dinner! ” 

If such was the state of Nanny’s mind as 
early as the end of August, when this dialogue 
with Mr. Tomms occurred, you may imagine 
what it must have been by the beginning of 
November, and that at that time a very slight 
spark might any day cause the long-smouldering 
anger to flame forth in open indignation. 

That spark happened to fall the very morning 
that Mrs. Hackit paid the visit to Mrs. Patten, 
recorded in the last chapter. Nanny’s dislike of 
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the Countess extended to the innocent dog Jet, 
whom she “ could n’t a-bear to see made a fuss 
wi’ like a Christian. An’ the little ouzel must be 
washed, too, ivery Saturday, as if there was n’t 
children enoo to wash, wi’out washin’ dogs.” 

Now this particular morning it happened that 
Milly was quite too poorly to get up, and Mr. 
Barton observed to Nanny, on going out, that 
he would call and tell Mr. Brand to come. These 
circumstances were already enough to make 
Nanny anxious and susceptible. But the Count- 
ess, comfortably ignorant of them, came down 
as usual about eleven o’clock to her separate 
breakfast, which stood ready for her at that hour 
in the parlour; the kettle singing on the hob that 
she might make her own tea. There was a little 
jug of cream, taken according to custom from 
last night’s milk, and specially saved for the 
Countess’s breakfast. Jet always awaited his 
mistress at her bedroom door, and it was her 
habit to carry him downstairs. 

“ Now, my little Jet,” she said, putting him 
down gently on the hearth-rug, “ you shall have 
a nice, nice breakfast.” 

Jet indicated that he thought that observation 
extremely pertinent and well-timed, by immedi- 
ately raising himself on his hind-legs, and the 
Countess emptied the cream- jug into the saucer. 
Now there was usually a small jug of milk 
standing on the tray by the side of the cream, 
and destined for Jet’s breakfast; but this morn- 
ing Nanny, being “moithered,” had forgotten 
that part of the arrangements, so that when the 
Countess had made her tea, she perceived there 
was no second jug, and rang the bell. Nanny 
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appeared, looking very red and heated, — the 
fact was, she had been “ doing up ” the kitchen 
fire, and that is a sort of w'ork which by no means 
conduces to blandness of temper. 

“ Nanny, you have forgotten Jet’s milk; will 
you bring me some more cream, please? ” 

This was just a little too much for Nanny’s 
forbearance, 

“ Yes, I dare say. Here am I wi’ my hands 
full o’ the children an’ the dinner, and missis ill 
a-bed, and Mr. Brand a-comin’ ; and I must run 
o’er the village to get more cream, ’cause you ’ve 
give it to that nasty little blackamoor.” 

“ Is Mrs. Barton ill? ” 

“111 — yes — I should think she is ill, and 
much you care. She ’s likely to be ill, moithered 
as she is from mornin’ to night wi’ folks as had 
better be elsewhere.” 

“ What do you mean by behaving in this 
w'ay? ” 

“ Mean? Why, I mean as the missis is 
a-slavin’ her life out an’ a-sittin’ up o’ nights, for 
folks as are better able to wait of her, i’stid o’ 
lyin’ a-bed an’ doin’ nothin’ all the blessed day 
but mek work.” 

“ Leave the room and don’t be insolent.” 

“ Insolent! I ’d better be insolent than like 
what some folks is, — a-livin’ on other folks, an’ 
bringin’ a bad name on ’em into the bargain.” 

Here Nanny flung out of the room, leaving 
the lady to digest this unexpected breakfast at 
her leisure. 

The Countess was stunned for a few minutes; 
but when she began to recall Nanny’s words, 
there was 110 possibility of avoiding very un- 
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pleasant conclusions from them, or of failing to 
see her position at the vicarage in an entirely 
new light. The interpretation too of Nanny’s 
allusion to a “ bad name ” did not lie out of the 
reach of the Countess’s imagination, and she 
saw the necessity of quitting Shepperton with- 
out delay. Still, she would like to wait for her 
brother’s letter — no — she would ask Milly to 
forward it to her — still better, she would go at 
once to London, inquire her brother’s address at 
his banker’s, and go to see him without pre- 
liminary. 

She went up to Milly’s room, and, after kisses 
and inquiries, said: “I find, on consideration, 
dear Milly, from the letter I had yesterday, that 
I must bid you good-by and go up to London at 
once. But you must not let me leave you ill, you 
naughty thing.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Milly, who felt as if a load had 
been taken off her back, “ I shall be very well in 
an hour or two. Indeed, I ’m much better now. 
You wiU want me to help you to pack. But 
you won’t go for two or three days? ” 

“ Yes, I must go to-morrow. But I shall not 
let you help me to pack, so don’t entertain any 
unreasonable projects, but lie still. Mr. Brand 
is coming, Nanny says.” 

The news was not an unpleasant surprise to 
Mr. Barton when he came home, though he was 
able to express more regret at the idea of part- 
ing than MiUy could summon to her lips. He 
retained more of his original feeling for the 
Countess than Milly did, for women never be- 
tray themselves to men as they do to each other; 
and the Rev. Amos had not a keen instinct for 
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character. But he felt that he was being relieved 
from a difficulty, and in the way that was easiest 
for him. Neither he nor Milly suspected that it 
was Nanny who had cut the knot for them, for 
the Countess took care to give no sign on that 
subject. As for Nanny, she was perfectly 
aware of the relation between cause and effect 
in the affair, and secretly chuckled over her out- 
burst of “sauce” as the best morning’s work 
she had ever done. 

So, on Friday morning, a fly was seen stand- 
ing at the vicarage gate with the Countess’s 
boxes packed upon it; and presently that lady 
herself was seen getting into the vehicle. After 
a last shake of the hand to Mr. Barton, and last 
kisses to Milly and the children, the door was 
closed; and as the fly rolled off, the little party 
at the vicarage gate caught a last glimpse of the 
handsome Coxmtess leaning and waving kisses 
from the carriage window. Jet’s little black 
phiz was also seen; and doubtless he had his 
thoughts and feelings on the occasion, but he 
kept them strictly within his own bosom. 

The schoo lm istress opposite witnessed this de- 
parture, and lost no time in telling it to the 
schoolmaster, who again communicated the^news 
to the landlord of “ The Jolly Colliers,” at the 
close of the morning school-hours. Nanny 
poured the joyful tidings into the ear of Mr. 
Farquhar’s footman, who happened to call with 
a letter; and Mr. Brand carried them to all the 
patients he visited that morning, after calling 
on Mrs. Barton. So that, before Sunday, it was 
very generally knowm. in Shepperton parish that 
the Countess Czerlaski had left the vicarage. 

VOL. V — 7 
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The Countess had left, but, alas ! the bills she 
had contributed to swell still remained; so did 
the exiguity of the children’s clothing, which 
also was partly an indirect consequence of her 
presence ; and so, too, did the coolness and 
alienation in the parishioners, which could not at 
once vanish before the fact of her departure. 
The Rev. Amos was not exculpated, — the past 
was not expunged. But what was worse than 
all, Milly’s health gave frequent cause for 
alarm, and the prospect of baby’s birth was 
overshadowed by more than the usual fears. 
The birth came prematurely, about six weeks 
after the Countess’s departure; but Mr. Brand 
gave favourable reports to all inquirers on the 
following day, which was Saturday. On Sun- 
day, after morning service, Mrs. Hackit called 
at the vicarage to inquire how Mrs. Barton was, 
and was invited upstairs to see her. Milly lay 
placid and lovely in her feebleness, and held out 
her hand to Mrs. Hackit with a beaming smile. 
It was very pleasant to her to see her old friend 
unreserved and cordial once more. The seven 
months’ baby was very tiny and very red, but 
“ handsome is that handsome does,” — he was 
pronounced to be “doing well,” and Mrs. 
Hackit went home gladdened at heart to think 
that the perilous hour was over. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T he following Wednesday, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Hackit were seated comfortably by 
their bright hearth, enjoying the long 
afternoon afforded by an early dinner, Rachel, 
the housemaid, came in and said, — 

“If you please, ’m, the shepherd says, have 
you heard as Mrs. Barton ’s vvniss, and not ex- 
pected to live? ” 

Mrs. Hackit turned pale, and hurried out to 
question the shepherd, who, she found, had 
heard the sad news at an alehouse in the village. 
Mr. Hackit followed her out and said, “ You ’d 
better have the pony-chaise, and go directly.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Hackit, too much overcome 
to utter any exclamations. “ Rachel, come an’ 
help me on wi’ my things.” When her husband 
was wrapping her cloak round her feet in the 
pony-chaise, she said, — 

“ If I don’t come home to-night, I shall send 
back the pony-chaise, and you’ll know I’m 
wanted there.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

It was a bright frosty day, and by the time 
Mrs. Hackit arrived at the vicarage, the sun was 
near its setting. There was a carriage and pair 
standing at the gate, which she recognized as 
Dr. Madeley’s, the physician from Rotherby. 
She entered at the kitchen door that she might 
avoid knocking, and quietly question Nanny. 
No one was in the kitchen; but, passing on, she 
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saw the sitting-room door open, and Nanny, 
with Walter in her arms, removing the knives 
and forks, which had been laid for dinner three 
hours ago. 

“ Master says he can’t eat no dinner,” was 
Nanny’s first word. “ He ’s never tasted nothin’ 
sin’ yesterday mornin’, but a cup o’ tea.” 

“ When was your missis took worse? ” 

“ O’ Monday night. They sent for Dr. Mad- 
eley i’ the middle o’ the day yisterday, an’ he ’s 
here again now.” 

“ Is the baby alive? ” 

“ No, it died last night. The children ’s all at 
Mrs. Bond’s. She come and took ’em away last 
night, but the master says they must be fetched 
soon. He ’s upstairs now, wi’ Dr. Madeley and 
Mr. Brand.” 

At this moment Mrs. Hackit heard the sound 
of a heavy, slow foot in the passage; and pres- 
ently Amos Barton entered, with dry despairing 
eyes, haggard and unshaven. He expected to 
find the sitting-room as he left it, with nothing . 
to meet his eyes but MiUy’s work-basket in the 
corner of the sofa, and the children’s toys over- 
turned in the bow-window. But when he saw 
Mrs. Hackit come towards him with answering 
sorrow inker face, the pent-up fountain of tears 
was opened; he threw himself on the sofa, hid 
his face, and sobbed aloud. 

“Bear up, Mr. Barton,” Mrs. Hackit ven- 
tured to say at last; “ bear up, for the sake o’ 
them dear children.” 

“ The children,” said Amos, starting up. 

“ They must be sent for. Some one must fetch 
them. Milly will want to — ^ ” 
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He couldn’t finish the sentence; but Mrs. 
Hackit understood him, and said, “ I ’ll send the 
man with the pony-carriage for ’em.” 

She went out to give the order, and encoun- 
tered Dr. Madeley and Mr. Brand, who were 
just going. 

Mr. Brand said : “ I am very glad to see you 
are here, Mrs. Hackit. No time must be lost in 
sending for the children. Mrs. Barton wants to 
see them.” 

“ Do you quite give her up, then? ” 

“ She can hardly live through the night. She 
begged us to tell her how long she had to live ; 
and then asked for the children.” 

The pony-carriage was sent; and Mrs. 
Hackit, returning to Mr. Barton, said she should 
like to go upstairs now. He went upstairs with 
her and opened the door. The chamber fronted 
the west; the sun was just setting, and the red 
light fell full upon the bed, where Milly lay with 
the hand of death visibly upon her. The 
feather-bed had been removed, and she lay low 
on a mattress, with her head slightly raised by 
pillows. Her long fair neck seemed to be strug- 
gling with a painful effort; her features were 
pallid and pinched, and her eyes were closed. 
There was no one in the room but the nurse, and 
the mistress of the free school, Avho had come to 
give her help from the beginning of the change. 

Amos and Mrs. Hackit stood beside the bed, 
and Milly opened her eyes. 

“ My darling, Mrs. Hackit is come to see 
you.”/ 

Milly smiled and looked at her with that 
strange, far-off look which belongs to ebbing life. 
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“Are the children coming?” .she said pain- 
fuEy. 

“ Yes, they will be here directly.” 

She closed her eyes again. 

Presently the pony-carriage was heard; and 
Amos, motioning to Mrs. Hackit to follow him, 
left the room. On their way downstairs, she 
suggested that the carriage should remain to 
take them away again afterwards; and Amos 
assented. 

There they stood in the melancholy sitting- 
room, — the five sweet children, from Patty to 
Chubby, — all, with their mother’s eyes, — all, 
except Patty looking up with a vague fear at 
their father as he entered. Patty understood the 
great sorrow that was come upon them, and 
tried to check her sobs as she heard her papa’s 
footsteps. 

“ My children,” said Amos, taking Chubby 
in his arms, “ God is going to take away your 
dear mamma from us. She wants to see you to 
say good-by. You must try to be very good and 
not cry.” 

He could say no more, hut tmned round to 
see if Nanny was there with Walter, and then 
led the way upstairs, leading Dickey with the 
other hand. Mrs. Hackit followed with Sophy 
and Patty, and then came Nanny with Walter 
and Fred. 

It seemed as if Milly had heard the little foot- 
steps on the stairs; for when Amos entered her 
eyes were wide open, eagerly looking towards 
the door. They all stood by the bedside, — 
Amos nearest to her^ holding Chubby and 
Dickey. But she motioned for Patty to come 
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first, and clasping the poor pale child by the 
hand, said, — 

“ Patty, I ’m going away from you. Love 
your papa. Comfort him; and take care of 
your little brothers and sisters. God will help 
you.” 

Patty stood perfectly quiet, and said, “Yes, 
mamma.” 

The mother motioned with her pallid lips for 
the dear child to lean towards her and kiss her ; 
and then Patty’s great anguish overcame her, 
and she burst into sobs. Amos drew her 
towards him and pressed her head gently to him, 
while Milly beckoned Fred and Sophy, and said 
to them more faintly, — 

“ Patty will try to be your mamma when I 
am gone, my darlings. You will be good and 
not vex her.” 

They leaned towards her, and she stroked 
their fair heads, and kissed their tear-stained 
cheeks. They cried because mamma was ill and 
papa looked so unhappy; but they thought, 
perhaps next week things would be as they used 
to be again. 

The little ones were lifted on the bed to kiss 
her. Little Walter said, “ Mamma, mamma,” 
and stretched out his fat arms and smiled; and 
Chubby seemed gravely wondering; but Dickey, 
who had been looking fixedly at her, with lip 
hanging down, ever since he came into the I'oom, 
now seemed suddenly pierced with the idea that 
mamma was going away somewhere; his little 
heart swelled, and he cried aloud. 

Then Mrs. Hackit and Nanny took them all 
away. Patty at first begged to stay at home 
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and not go to Mrs. Bond’s again; but when 
Nanny reminded her that she had better go to 
take care of the younger ones, she submitted 
at once, and they were all packed in the pony- 
carriage once more. 

Milly kept her eyes shut for some time after 
the children were gone. Arnios had sunk on his 
knees, and was holding her hand while he 
watched her face. By and by she opened her 
eyes, and drawing him close to her, whispered 
slowly, — 

“My dear — dear — husband — -you have 
been — very — good to me. You — have — 
made me — very — happy.” 

She spoke no more for many hours. They 
watched her breathing becoming more and more 
difficult, until evening deepened into night, and 
until midnight was past. About half-past 
twelve she seemed to be trying to speak, and 
they leaned to catch her words. 

“Music — music — didn’t you hear it?” 

Amos knelt by the bed and held her hand in 
his. He did not believe in his sorrow. It was a 
bad dream. He did not know when she was 
gone. Blit Mr. Brand, whom Mrs. Hackit had 
sent for before twelve o’clock, thinking that Mr. 
Barton might probably need his help, now came 
up to him, and said, — 

“ She feels no more pain now. Come, my 
dear sir, come with me.” 

“ She is n’t dead? ” shrieked the poor desolate 
man, struggling to shake off Mr. Brand, who 
had taken him by the arm. But his weary weak- 
ened frame was not equal to resistance, and he 
was dragged out of the room. 



CHAPTER IX 


T hey laid her in the grave — the sweet 
mother with her baby in her arms — 
while the Christmas snow lay thick upon 
the graves. It was Mr. Cleves who buried her. 
On the first news of Mr. Barton’s calamity, he 
had ridden over from Tripplegate to beg that 
he might be made of some use; and his silent 
grasp of Amos’s hand had penetrated like the 
painful thrill of life-recovering warmth to the 
poor benumbed heart of the stricken man. 

The snow lay thick upon the graves, and the 
day was cold and dreary; but there was many a 
sad eye watching that black procession as it 
passed from the vicarage to the church, and 
from the church to the open grave. There were 
men and women standing in that churchyard 
who had bandied vulgar jests about their pastor, 
and who had lightly charged him with sin; but 
now, when they saw him following the coffin, 
pale and haggard, he was consecrated anew by 
his great sorrow, and they looked at him with 
respectful pity. 

All the children were there; for Amos had 
willed it so, thinking that some dim memory of 
that sacred moment might remain even with 
little Walter, and link itself with what he would 
hear of his sweet mother in after years. He 
himself led Patty and Dickey; then came 
Sophy and Fred; Mr. Brand had begged to 
carry Chubby, and Nanny followed with Wal- 
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ter. They made a circle round the grave while 
the coffin was heing lowered. Patty alone of all 
the children felt that mamma was in that coffin, 
and that a new and sadder life had begun for 
papa and herself. She was pale and trembling, 
but she clasped his hand more fii’mly as the coffin 
went down, and gave no sob. F’red and Sophy, 
though they were only two and three years 
younger, and though they had seen mamma in 
her coffin, seemed to themselves to be looking at 
some strange show. They had not learned to 
decipher that terrible handwriting of human 
destiny, illness and death. Dickey had rebelled 
against his black clothes, until he was told that 
it would be naughty to mamma not to put them 
on, when he at once submitted ; and now, though 
he had heard Nanny say that mamma was in 
heaven, he had a vague notion that she would 
come home again to-morrow, and say he had 
been a good boy and let him empty her work- 
box. He stood close to his father, with great 
rosy cheeks and wide-open blue eyes, looking 
ffi’st up at Mr. Cleves and then down at the 
coffin, and thinking he and, Chubby would play 
at that when they got home. 

The burial was over, and Amos turned wilh 
his children to re-enter the house, — the house 
where, an hour ago, Milly’s dear body lay, where 
the windows were half darkened, and sorrow 
seemed to have a hallowed precinct for itself, 
shut out from the world. But now she was 
gone; the broad snow-reflected daylight was in 
all the rooms; the vicarage again seemed part of 
the common working-day world, and Amos, for 
the first time, felt that he was alone, — that day 
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after day, month after month, year after year, 
would have to be lived through without Milly’s 
love. Spring would come, and she would not be 
there; sunmier, and she would not be there; and 
he would never have her again with him by the 
fireside in the long evenings. The seasons all 
seemed irksome to his thoughts; and how dreary 
the sunshiny days that woidd be sui’e to come! 
She was gone from him; and he could never 
show her his love any more, never make up for 
omissions in the past by filhng future days with 
tenderness. 

Oh the anguish of that thought that we can 
never atone to our dead for the stinted affection 
we gave them, for the light answers we returned 
to their plaints or their pleadings, for the little 
reverence we showed to that sacred human soul 
that lived so close to us, and was the divinest 
thing God had given us to know! 

Amos Barton had been an affectionate hus- 
band, and while Milly was with him, he was 
never visited by the thought that perhaps his 
sympathy with her was not quick and watchful 
enough; but now he re-lived all their life to- 
gether, with that terrible keenness of memory 
and imagination which bereavement gives, and 
he felt as if his very love needed a pardon for its 
poverty and selfishness. 

No outward solace could counteract the bit- 
terness of this inward woe. But outAvard solace 
came. Cold faces looked kind again, and parish- 
ioners turned over in their minds what they 
could best do to help their pastor. Mr. Oldin- 
port Avrote to express his sympathy, and en- 
closed another twenty-pound note, begging that 
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he might be pemxitted to contribute in this way 
to the relief of Mr. Barton’s mind from i>ecun- 
iary anxieties, under the pressm-e of a grief 
which all his parishionei's must share ; and offer- 
ing his interest towards placing the two eldest 
girls in a school expressly founded for clergy- 
men’s daughters. Mr. Cleves succeeded in col- 
lecting thirty pounds among his richer clerical 
brethren, and, adding ten pounds himself, sent 
the sum to Amos, with the kindest and most del- 
icate words of Christian fellowship and manly 
friendship. Miss Jackson forgot old griev- 
ances, and came to stay some months with 
Milly’s children, bringing such material aid as 
she could spare from her small income. These 
were substantial helps, which relieved Amos 
from the pressure of his money difficulties ; and 
the friendly attentions, the kind pressure of the 
hand, the cordial looks he met with everywhere 
in his parish, made him feel that the fatal frost 
which had settled on his pastoral duties during 
the Countess’s residence at the vicarage was 
completely thawed, and that the hearts of his 
parishioners were once more open to him. 

No one breathed the Countess’s name now; 
for Milly’s memory hallowed her husband, as of 
old the place was hallowed on which an angel 
from God had alighted. 

When the spring came, Mrs. Hackit begged 
that she might have Dickey to stay with her, and 
great was the enlargement of Dickey’s experi- 
ence from that visit. Every morning he was al- 
lowed — being well wrapped up as to his chest 
by Mrs. Hackit’s own hands, but very bare and 
red as to his legs ^^ — to run loose in the cow and 
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I'iieu his hand would rest on that fair head, and he would 
feel that Milly’s love was not quite gone 
out of his life 
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poultry yard, to persecute the turkey-cock by 
satirical imitations of his gobble-gobble, and to 
put difficult questions to the groom as to the 
reasons why horses had four legs, and other 
ti-anscendental matters. Then Mr. Hackit 
would take Dickey up on horseback when he 
rode round his farm, and Mrs. Hackit had a 
large plum-cake in cut, ready to meet incidental 
attacks of hunger. So that Dickey had consid- 
erably modified his views as to the desirability of 
Mrs. Hackit’s kisses. 

The Misses Farquhar made particular pets of 
Fi'ed and Sophy, to whom they undertook to 
give lessons twice a week in Avriting and geog- 
raphy; and Mrs. Farquhar devised many ti’eats 
for the little ones. Patty’s treat was to stay at 
home, or walk about with her papa; and when 
he sat by the fire in an evening, after the other 
children were gone to bed, she would bring a 
stool, and, placing it against his feet, would sit 
down upon it and lean her head against his knee. 
Then his hand would rest on that fair head, and 
he would feel that Milly’s love was not quite 
gone out of his life.. 

So the time wore on till it was May again, and 
the chm’ch was quite finished and reopened in all 
its new splendoim, and Mr. Barton was devoting 
himself with more vigour than ever to his paro- 
chial duties. But one morning — it was a very 
bright morning, and evil tidings sometimes like 
to fly in the finest weather — there came a letter 
for Mr. Barton, addressed in the Vicar’s hand- 
writing. Amos opened it with some anxiety, — 
somehow or other he had a presentiment of evil. 
The letter contained the announcement that Mr. 
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Garpe had resolved on coming to reside at Shep- 
perton, and that, consequently, in six months 
from that time Mr. Barton’s duties as curate in 
that parish would be closed. 

Oh, it was hard! Just when Shepperton had 
become the place where he most wished to stay, 
— where he had friends who knew his sorrows, 
- — where he lived close to Milly’s grave. To 
part from that grave seemed like pax’ting with 
Milly a second time; for Amos was one who 
clung to all the material links between his mind 
and the past. His imagination was not vivid, 
and required the stimulus of actual perception. 

It roused some bitter feeling, too, to think 
that Mr. Carpe’s wish to reside at Shepperton 
was merely a pretext for removing Mr. Barton, 
in order that he might ultimately give the curacy 
of Shepperton to his own brother-in-law, who 
was known to be wanting a new position. 

Still, it must be borne; and the painful busi- 
ness of seeking another curacy must be set about 
without loss of time. After the lapse of some 
months, Amos was obliged to renounce the hope 
of getting one at all near Shepperton, and he at 
length resigned himself to accepting one in a 
distant county. The parish was in a large man- 
ufacturing town, where his walks would lie 
among noisy streets and dingy alleys, and where 
the children would have no garden to play in, 
no pleasant farmhouses to visit. 

It was another blow inflicted on the bruised 


man. 



CHAPTER X 


AT length the dreaded week was come, when 
Amos and his children must leave Shep- 
perton. There was general regret among 
the parishioners at his departure: not that any 
one of them thought his spiritual gifts pre- 
eminent, or was conscious of great edification 
from his ministry. But his recent troubles had 
called out their better sympathies, and that is 
always a source of love. Ainos failed to touch 
the spring of goodness by his sermons, but he 
touched it effectually by his sorrows ; and there 
was now a real bond between him and his 
flock. 

“ My heart aches for them poor motherless 
children,” said Mrs. Hackit to her husband, “ a- 
going among strangers, and into a nasty town, 
where there ’s no good victuals to he had, and 
you must pay dear to get bad uns.” 

Mrs. Hacfct had a vague notion of a town life 
as a combination of dirty backyards, measly 
pork, and dingy linen. 

The same sort of sympathy was strong among 
the poorer class of parishioners. Old stiff- 
jointed Mr. Tozer, who was still able to earn a 
little by gardening “ jobs,” stopped Mrs. 
Cramp, the charwoman, on her way home from 
the vicarage, where she had been helping Nanny 
to pack up the day before the departure, and 
inquired very particularly into Mr. Barton’s 
prospects. 


( 
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“ Ah, poor moil,” he was heard to say, “ I ’m 
sorry for un. He hed n’t much here, but he ’ll 
be wuss off theer. Half a loaf ’s better nor ne’er 
un.” 

The sad good-byes had all been said before 
that last evening ; and after all the packing was 
done and aU the arrangements were made, Amos 
felt the oppression of that blank interval in 
which one has nothing left to think of but the 
dreary future, — the separation from the loved 
and familiar, and the chilling entrance on the 
new and strange. In every parting there is an 
image of death. 

• Soon after ten o’clock, when he had sent 
Nanny to bed, that she might have a good 
night’s rest before the fatigues of the morrow, 
he stole softly out to pay a last visit to Mdly’s 
grave. It was a moonless night, but the sky was 
thick with stars, and their light was enough to 
show that the grass had grown long on the 
grave, and that there was a tombstone telling in 
bright letters, on a dark ground, that beneath 
were deposited the remains of Amelia, the be- 
loved wife of Amos Barton, who died in the 
thirty-fifth year of her age, leaving a husband 
and six children to lament her loss. The final 
words of the inscription were, “ Thy will be 
done.” 

The husband was now advancing towards the 
dear mound from which he was so soon to be 
parted, perhaps forever. He stood a few min- 
utes reading over and over again the words on 
the tombstone, as if to assure himself that all the 
happy and unhappy past was a reality. For 
love is frightened at the intervals of insensibility 
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and callousness that encroach by little and little 
on the dominion of grief, and it makes efforts 
to recall the keeimess of the first anguish. 

Gradually, as his eye dwelt on the words, 
“ Amelia, the beloved wife,” the waves of feel- 
ing swelled within his soul, and he threw himself 
on the grave, clasping it with his arms, and kiss- 
ing the cold turf. 

“ MiUy, Milly, dost thou hear me? I didn’t 
love thee enough, — I was n’t tender enough to 
thee, — but I think of it all now.” 

The sobs came and choked his utterance, and 
the warm tears fell. 


VOL. V-~S 



CONCLUSION 


O NLY once again in his life has Amos 
Barton visited Milly’s grave. It was in 
the calm and softened hght of an au- 
tumnal afternoon, and he was not alone. He 
held on his arm a young woman, with a sweet, 
grave face, which strongly recalled the expres- 
sion of Mrs. Barton’s, but was less lovely in form 
and colour. She was about thirty, but there 
were some premature lines round her mouth and 
eyes, ' Which told of early anxiety. 

Amos himself was much changed. His thin 
circlet of hair was nearly white, and his walk 
was no longer firm and upright. But his glance 
was calm, and even cheerful,' and his neat linen 
told of a woman’s care. Milly did not take all 
her love from the earth when she died. She had 
left some of it in Patty’s heart. 

All the other children were now grown up, 
and had gone their several ways. Dickey, you 
will be glad to hear, had shown remarkable tal- 
ents as an engineer. His cheeks are still ruddy, 
in spite of mixed mathematics, and his eyes are 
still large and blue; but in other respects his 
person would present no marks of identification 
for his friend Mrs. Hackit, if she were to see 
him ; especially now that her eyes must be grown 
very dim, with the wear of more than twenty 
additional years. He is nearly six feet high, 
and has a proportionately broad chest; he wears 
spectacles, and rubs his large white hands 
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through a mass of shaggy brown hair. But I 
am sure you have no doubt that Mr. Richard 
Barton is a thoroughly good fellow, as well as 
a man of talent, and you will be glad any day 
to shake hands with him, for his own sake as 
well as his mother’s. 

Patty alone remains by her father’s side, and 
makes the evening sunshine of his life. 


THE END 







J anet 's Repentance 


CHAPTER I 

“'^TO!” said lawyer Dempster, in a loud, 
rasping oratorical tone, struggling 
^ against chronic huskiness, “ as long as 
my Maker grants me power of voice and power 
of intellect, I will take every legal means to 
resist the introduction of demoralizing, metho- 
distical doctrine into this parish; I will not su- 
pinely suffer an insult to be inflicted on our 
venerable pastor, , who has given us sound in- 
struction for half a century.” 

It was very warm everywhere that evening, 
but especially in the bar of the Red Lion at 
Milby, where Mr. Dempster was seated mixing 
his third glass of brandy-and-water. He was a 
tall and rather massive man, and the front half 
of his large surface was so well dredged with 
snuff that the cat, having inadvertently come 
near him, had been seized with a severe fit of 
sneezing, — an accident which, being cruelly 
misunderstood, had caused her to be driven con- 
tumeliously from the bar. Mr. Dempster habit- 
ually held his chin tucked in, and his head 
hanging forward, weighed down, perhaps, by a 
preponderant occiput and a bulging forehead, 
between which his closely clipped coronal surface 
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lay like a flat and new-mown table-land. The 
only other observable features were puffy cheeks 
and a protruding yet lipless mouth. Of his nose 
I can only say that it was snuffy; and as Mr. 
Dempster was never caught in the act of looking 
at anything in particular, it would have been 
difiicult to swear to the colour of his eyes. 

“Well! I’ll not stick at giving myseM 
trouble to put down such hypocritical cant,” said 
Mr. Tomlinson, the rich miller. “ I know well 
enough what your Sunday evening lectures are 
good for, — for wenches to meet their sweet- 
hearts and brew mischief. There ’s work enough 
with the servant-maids as it is, — such as I never 
heard the like of in my mother’s time, — and it ’s 
all along o’ your schooling and new-fangled 
plans. Give me a servant as can nayther read 
nor write, I say, and does n’t know the year o’ 
the Lord as she was born in. I should like to 
know what good those Sunday-schools have 
done, now. Why, the boys used to go a bird’s- 
nesting of a Sunday morning; and a capital 
thing too — ask any farmer; and very pretty it 
was to see the strings o’ heggs hanging up in 
poor people’s houses. You’ll not see ’em no- 
where now.” 

“ Pooh! ” said Mr. Luke Ryles, who piqued 
himself on his reading, and was in the habit of 
asking casual acquaintances if they knew any- 
thing of Hobbes; “ it is right enough that the 
lower orders should be instructed. But this sec- 
tarianisrn within the Church ought to be put 
down. In point of fact, these Evangelicals are 
not Churchmen at all; they ’re no better than 
Presbyterians.” 
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“Presbyterians? what are they?” inquired 
Mr. Tomlinson, who often said his father had 
given him “ no eddication, and he did n’t care 
who knowed it ; he could buy up most o’ th’ eddi- 
cated men he ’d ever come across.” 

“ The Presbyterians,” said Mr. Dempster, in 
rather a louder tone than before, holding that 
every appeal for information must naturally be 
addressed to him, “ are a sect founded in the 
reign of Charles I., by a man named John Pres- 
byter, who hatched all the brood of Dissenting 
vermin that crawl about in dirty alleys, and cir- 
cumvent the lord of the manor in order to get 
a few yards of ground for their pigeon-house 
conventicles.” 

“ No, no, Dempster,” said Mr. Luke Byles, 
“ you ’re out there. Presbyterianism is derived 
from the word ‘ presbyter,’ meaning an elder.” 

“Don’t contradict me, sir!” stormed Demp- 
ster. “ I say the word ‘ presbyterian ’ is derived 
from John Presbyter, a miserable fanatic who 
wore a suit Of leather, and went about from town 
to village and from village to hamlet, inoculat- 
ing the vulgar with the asinine virus of Dissent.” 

“ Come, Byles, that seems a deal more likely,” 
said Mr. Tomlinson, in a conciliatory tone, ap- 
parently of opinion that history was a process of 
ingenious guessing. 

“ It ’s not a question of likelihood ; it ’s a 
known fact. I could fetch you my Encyclopae- 
dia, and show it you this moment.” 

“I don’t care a straw, sir, either for you or 
your Encyclopaedia,” said Mr. Dempster, “ a 
farrago of false information of which you picked 
up an imperfect copy in a cargo of waste paper. 
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Will you tell me, sir, that I don’t know the 
origin of Presbyterianism? I, sir, a man known 
through the county, intrusted with the affairs of 
half a score parishes; while you, sir, are ignored 
by the very fleas that infest the miserable alley 
in which you were bred.” 

A loud and general laugh, with “ You ’d 
better let him alone, Byles; ” “ You ’ll not get 
the better of Dempster in a hurry,” drowned the 
retort of the too well-informed Mr. Byles, who, 
white with rage, rose and walked out of the 
bar. 

“ A meddlesome, upstart, Jacobinical fellow, 
gentlemen,” continued Mr. Dempster. “ I was 
determined to be rid of him . What does he 
mean by thrusting himself into our company? 
A man with about as much principle as he has 
property, which, to my knowledge, is consider- 
ably less than none. An insolvent atheist, gen- 
tlemen. A deistical prater, fit to sit in the 
chimney-corner of a pot-housef and make blas- 
phemous comments on the one greasy newspaper 
fingered by beer-swiUing tinkers. I will not 
suffer ia my company a man who speaks lightly 
of religion. The signature of a fellow like Byles 
would be a blot on our protest.” 

“ And how do you get on with your signa- 
tures? ” said Mr. Pilgrim, the doctor, who had 
presented his lame top-booted person within the 
bar while Mr. Dempster was speaking. Mr. 
Pilgrim had just returned from one of his long 
day’s rounds among the farmhouses, in the 
course of which he had sat down to two hearty 
meals that might have been mistaken for dinners 
if he had not declared them to be “ snaps; ” and 
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as each snap had been followed by a few glasses 
of “mixture,” containing a less liberal propor- 
tion of water than the articles he liimself labelled 
with that broadly generic name, he was in that 
condition which his groom indicated with poetic 
ambiguity by saying that “ master had been in 
the sunshine.” Under these circumstances, after 
a hard day, in which he had reaUy had no regular 
meal, it seemed a natural relaxation to step into 
the bar of the Red Lion, where, as it was Satur- 
day evening, he should be sure to find Dempster, 
and hear the latest news about the protest 
against the evening lecture. 

“Have you hooked Ben Landor yet?” he 
continued, as he took two chairs, one for his 
body, and the other for his right leg. 

“ No,” said Mr. Budd, the churchwarden, 
shaking his head; “ Ben Landor has a way of 
keeping himself neutral in everjdhing, and he 
does n’t like to oppose his father. Old Landor 
is a regular Tryanite. But we have n’t got your 
name yet. Pilgrim.” 

“Tut, tut, Budd,” said Mr. Dempster, sar- 
castically, “you don’t expect Pilgrim to sign? 
He ’s got a dozen Tryanite livers under his treat- 
ment. Nothing like cant and methodism for 
producing a superfluity of bile ! ” 

“ Oh, I thought, as Pratt had declared himself 
a Tryanite, we should be sure to get Pilgrim on 
our side.” 

Mr. Pilgrim was not a man to sit quiet under 
a sarcasm, nature having endowed him with a 
considerable share of self -defensive wit. In his 
most sober moments he had an impediment in 
his speech; and as copious gin-and- water stimu- 
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lated not the speech but the impediment, he had 
time to make his retort sufficiently bitter. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Budd,” he splut- 
tered, “ there ’s a report all over the town that 
Deb Traunter swears you shall take her with 
you as one of the delegates, and they say there ’s 
to be a fine crowd at your door the morning you 
start, to see the row. Knowing your tenderness 
for that member of the fair sex, I thought you 
might find it impossible to deny her. I hang 
back a little from signing on that account, as 
Prendergast might not take the protest well if 
Deb Traunter went with you.” 

Mr. Budd was a small, sleek-headed bachelor 
of five-and-forty, whose scandalous life had long 
furnished his more moral neighbours with an 
after-dinner joke. He had no other striking 
characteristic, except that he Avas a currier of 
choleric temperament, so that you might wonder 
why he had been chosen as clergyman’s church- 
warden, if I did not tell you that he had recently 
been elected through Mr, Dempster’s exertions, 
in order that his zeal against the threatened even- 
ing lecture might be backed by the dignity of 
office. 

“ Come, come, Pilgrim,” said Mr. Tomlinson, 
covering Mr. Budd’s retreat, “ you know you 
like to wear the crier’s coat, green o’ one side 
and red o’ the other. You ’ve been to hear 
Tryan preach at Paddiford Common, — you 
know you have.” 

“To be sure I have; and a capital sermon 
too. It’s a pity you were not there. It was 
addressed to those ‘ void of understanding.’” 

“No, no, you ’ll never catch me there,” re- 
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turned Mr. Tomlinson, not in the least stung; 
“ he preaches without book, they say, just like 
a Dissenter. It must be a rambling sort of a 
concern.” 

“ That ’s not the worst,” said Mr. Dempster: 
“ he preaches against good works; says good 
works are not necessary to salvation, — a sec- 
tarian, antinomian, anabaptist doctrine. Tell 
a man he is not to be saved by his works, and 
you open the floodgates of all immorality. You 
see it in all these canting innovators ; they ’re 
all bad ones by the sly; smooth-faced, drawling, 
hypocritical fellows, who pretend ginger is n’t 
hot in their mouths, and cry down all innocent 
pleasures; their hearts are all the blacker for 
their sanctimonious outsides. Have n’t we been 
warned against those who make clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter? There ’s this Tryan, 
now: he goes about praying with old women, 
and singing with charity childi’en; but what has 
he really got his eye on all the while? A dom- 
ineering ambitious Jesuit, gentlemen ; all he 
wants is to get his foot far enough into the parish 
to step into Crewe’s shoes when the old gentle- 
man ^es. Depend upon it, whenever you see 
a man pretending to be better than his neigh- 
bours, that man has either some cunning end to 
serve, or his heart is rotten with spiritual pride.” 

As if to guarantee himself against this awful 
sin, Mr. Dempster seized his glass of brandy- 
and- water, and tossed off the contents with even 
greater rapidity than usual. 

“ Have you fixed on your third delegate yet?” 
said Mr. Pilgrim, whose taste was for detail 
rather than for dissertation. 
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“ That ’s the man,” answered Dempster, 
pointing to Mr. Tomlinson. “We start for 
Elmstoke Rectory on Tuesday morning; so, 
if you mean to give us your signature, you 
must make up your mind pretty quicldy, 
Pilgrim.” 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least mean it; so 
he only said, “I shouldn’t wonder if Tryan 
turns out too many for you, after all. He ’s got 
a well-oiled tongue of his own, and has pei’haps 
talked over Prendergast into a determination to 
stand by him.” 

“ Ve-ry little fear of that,” said Dempster, in 
a confident tone. “ I ’U soon bring him round. 
Tryan has got his match. I ’ve plenty of rods 
in pickle for Tryan.” 

At this moment Boots entered the bar, and 
put a letter into the lawyer’s hands, saying, 
“ There ’s Trower’s man just come into the yard 
wi’ a gig, sir, an’ he ’s brought this here letter.” 

Mr. Dempster read the letter and said, “ Tell 
him to turn the gig|| — I ’ll be with him in a 
minute. Here, run to Gruby’s and get this 
snuff-box filled quick! ” 

“ Trower ’s worse, I suppose; eh, Dempster? 
Wants you to alter his will, eh?” said Mr. 
Pilgrim. 

“ Business — business — business — I don’t 
know exactly what,” answered the cautious 
Dempster, rising deliberately from his chair, 
thrusting on his low-crowned hat, and walking 
with a slow but not tmsteady step out of the 
bar. 

“ I never see Dempster’s equal; if I did I ’ll 
be shot,” said Mr. Tomlinson, looking after the 
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lawyer admiringly. “ Why, he ’s drunk the best 
pai't of a bottle o’ brandy since here we ’ve been 
sitting, and I ’ll bet a guinea, when he ’s got to 
Trower’s his head ’ll be as clear as mine. He 
knows more about law when he ’s drunk than 
all the rest on ’em when they ’re sober.” 

“ Ay, and other things too, besides law,” said 
Mr. Budd. “ Did you notice how he took up 
Byles about the Presbyterians? Bless your 
heart, he knows everything, Dempster does! 
He studied very hard when he was a young 
man.” 


CHAPTER II 


T he conversation just recorded is not, I am 
aware, remarkably refined or witty; but 
if it had been, it could hardly have taken 
place in Mdby when Mr. Dempster flourished 
there, and old Mr. Crewe, the cm’ate, was yet 
alive. 

More than a quarter of a century has slipped 
by since then, and in the interval Milby has 
advanced at as rapid a pace as other market- 
towns in her Majesty’s dominions. By this time 
it has a handsome railway-station, where the 
drowsy London traveller may look out by the 
brilliant gas-light and see perfectly sober papas 
and husbands alighting with their leather bags 
after transacting their day’s business at the 
coimty town. There is a resident rector, who 
appeals to the consciences of his hearers with all 
the immense advantages of a divine who keeps 
his ovm carriage; the church is enlarged by at 
least five hundred sittings; and the grammar- 
school, conducted on reformed principles, has its 
upper forms crowded with the genteel youth of 
Milby. The gentlemen there fall into no other 
excess at dinner-parties than the perfectly well- 
bred and virtuous excess of stupidity; and 
though the ladies are still said sometimes to take 
too much upon themselves, they are never known 
to take too much in any other way. The conver- 
sation is sometimes quite literary, for there is a 
flourishing book-club, and many of the younger 
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ladies have carried their studies so far as to have 
forgotten a little German. In short, Milby is 
now a refined, moral, and enlightened town; no 
more resembling the Milby of former days than 
the huge, long-skirted, drab great-coat tW em- 
barrassed the ankles of our grandfathers resem- 
bled the light paletot in which we tread jauntily 
through the muddiest streets, or than the bottle- 
nosed Britons, rejoicing over a tankard in the 
old sign of the Two Travellers at Milby, resem- 
bled the severe-looking gentleman in straps and 
high collars whom a modern artist has repre- 
sented as sipping the imaginary port of that 
well-known commercial house. 

But pray, reader, dismiss from your mind all 
the refined and fashionable ideas associated with 
this advanced state of things, and transport your 
imagination to a time when Milby had no gas- 
lights ; when the mail drove up dusty or bespat- 
tered to the door of the Red Lion, when old Mr. 
Crewe, the curate, in a brown Brutus mg, de- 
livered inaudible sermons on a Sunday, and 
on a wfiek-day imparted the education of a 
gentleman — that is to say, an arduous inac- 
quaintance with Latin through the medium of 
the Eton Grammar — to three pupils in the 
upper grammar-school. 

If you had passed through Milby on the coach 
at that time, you would have had no idea what 
important people lived there, and how very high 
a sense of rank was prevalent among them. It 
was a dingy-looking town, with a strong smell 
of tanning up one street and a great shaking of 
hand-looms up another; and even in that focus 
of aristocracy. Friar’s Gate, the houses would 
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not have seemed very imposing to the hasty aiid 
superficial glance of a passenger. You might 
still less have suspected that the figure in light 
fustian and large gray whiskers, leaning against 
the grocer’s door-post in High Street, was no 
less a person than Mr. Lowme, one of the most 
aristocratic men in Milby, said to have been 
“ brought up a gentleman,” and to have had the 
gay habits accordant with that station, keeping 
his harriers and other expensive animals. He 
was now quite an elderly Lothario, reduced to 
the most economical sins; the prominent form 
of his gayety being this of lounging at Mr. 
Gruby’s door, embarrassing the servant-maids 
who came for grocery, and talking scandal with 
the rare passers-by. Still, it was generally un- 
derstood that Mr. Lowme belonged to the 
highest circle of Milby society; his sons and 
daughters held up their heads very high indeed; 
and in spite of his condescending way of chat- 
ting and drinking with inferior people, he would 
himself have scorned any closer identification 
with them. It must be admitted that he was of 
some service to the totm in this station at Mr. 
Gruby’s door, for he and Mr. Landor’s New- 
foundland dog, who stretched h i m self and gaped 
on the opposite causeway, took something from 
the lifeless air that belonged to the High Street 
on every day except Saturday. 

Certainly, in spite of three assemblies and a 
charity ball in the winter, the occasional advent 
of a venti’iloquist, or a company of itinerant 
players, some of whom were very highly thought 
of in London, and the annual three-days’ fair in 
June, Milby might be considered dull by people 
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of a hypochondriacal temperament; and per- 
haps this was one reason why many of the 
middle-aged inliabitants, male and female, often 
found it impossible to keep up their spirits with- 
out a very abundant supply of stimulants. It is 
true there were several substantial men who had 
a reputation for exceptional sobriety, so that 
Milby habits were really not as bad as possible; 
and no one is warranted in saying that old Mr. 
Crewe’s flock could not have been worse mthout 
any clergyman at all. 

The well-dressed parishioners generally were 
very regular church-goers, and to the younger 
ladies and gentlemen I am inclined to think that 
the Sunday morning service was the most excit- 
ing event of the week; for few places could pre- 
sent a more brilliant show of out-door toilets 
than might be seen issuing from Milby church 
at one o’clock. There were the four tall Miss 
Pittmans, old lawyer Pittman’s daughters, with 
cannon curls surmounted by large hats, and 
long, drooping ostrich feathers of parrot green. 
There was Miss Phipps, with a crimson bonnet, 
very much tilted up behind, and a cockade of 
stiff feathers on the summit. There was Miss 
Landor, the belle of Milby, clad regally in pur- 
ple and ermine, with a plume of feathers neither 
drooping nor erect, but maintaining a discreet 
medium. There were the three Miss Tomlin- 
sons, who imitated Miss Landor, and also wore 
ermine and feathers ; but their beauty was con- 
sidered of a coarse order, and their square forms 
were quite unsuited to the round tippet which 
fell with such remarkable grace on Miss Lan- 
dor’s sloping shoulders. Looking at this 
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plumed procession of ladies, you would have 
formed rather a high idea of Milby wealth; yet 
there was only one close carriage in the place, 
and that was old Mr. Landor’s, the banker, who, 
1 think, never drove more than one horse. 
These sunrptuously attired ladies flashed past 
the vulgar eye in one-horse chaises, by no means 
of a superior build. 

The young gentlemen, too, were not without 
their little Sunday displays of costume, of a 
limited masculine kind. Mr. Eustace Landor, 
being nearly of age, had recently acquired a 
diamond ring, together with the habit of rubbing 
his hand through his hair. He was tall and dark, 
and thus had an advantage which Mr. Alfred 
Phipps, who, like his sister, was blond and 
stumpy, found it difficult to overtake even by 
the severest attention to shirt-studs, and the par- 
ticular shade of brown that was best relieved by 
gilt buttons. 

The respect for the Sabbath, manifested in 
this attention to costume, was unhappily coun- 
terbalanced by considerable levity of behaviour 
during the prayers and sermon; for the young 
ladies and gentlemen of Milby were of a very 
satirical turn, Miss Landor especially being con- 
sidered remarkably clever, and a terrible quiz; 
and the large congregation necessarily contain- 
ing many persons inferior in dress and demean- 
our to the distinguished aristocratic minority, 
divine service offered irresistible temptations 
to joking, through the medium of telegraphic 
communications from the galleries to the 
aisles and back again. I remember blushing 
very much, and thinking Miss Landor was 
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laughing at me, because I was appearing in 
coat-tails for the first time, when I saw her look 
down slyly towards where I sat, and then turn 
with a titter to handsome Mr. Bob Lowme, who 
had such beautiful whiskers meeting under his 
chin. But perhaps she was not thinking of me, 
after all; for our pew was near the pulpit, and 
there was almost always something funny about 
old Mr. Crewe. His brown wig was hardly 
ever put on quite right, and he had a way of rais- 
ing his voice for three or four words, and lower- 
ing it again to a mumble, so that we could 
scarcely make out a word he said; though, as 
my mother observed, that was of no consequence 
in the prayers, since every one had a prayer- 
book; and as for the sermon, she continued with 
some causticity, we all of us heard more of it 
than we could remember when we got home. 

This youthful generation was not particu- 
larly hterary. The young ladies who frizzed 
their hair, and gathered it all into large barri- 
cades in front of their heads, leaving their occip- 
ital region exposed without ornament, as if that, 
being a back view, was of no consequence, 
dreamed as little that their daughters would 
read a selection of German poetry, and be able 
to express an admiration for Schiller, as that 
they would turn all their hair the other way, 
that instead of threatening us with barricades in 
front, they would be most killing in retreat, 

“ And, like the Parthian, wound us as they fly.” 

Those charming well-frizzed ladies spoke 
French indeed with considerable facility, un- 
shackled by any timid regard to idiom, and were 
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in the habit of conducting conversations in that 
language in the presence of their less instructed 
elders; for according to the standard of those 
backward days, their education had been very 
lavish, such young ladies as Miss Landor, Miss 
Phipps, and the Miss Pittmans having been 
“ finished ” at distant and expensive schools. 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been a very im- 
portant person indeed, having in his earlier days 
managed the affairs of several gentlemen in 
those parts who had subsequently been obliged to 
sell everything and leave the country, in which 
crisis Mr. Pittman accommodatingly stepped in 
as a purchaser of their estates, taking on himself 
the risk and trouble of a more leisurely sale; 
which, however, happened to turn out very much 
to his advantage. Such opportunities occur 
quite unexpectedly in the way of business. But 
i think Mr. Pittman must have been unlucky in 
his later speculations, for now, in his old age, he 
had not the reputation of being very rich; and 
though he rode slowly to his office in Milby every 
■ morning on an old white hackney, he had to 
resign the chief profits, as well as the active busi- 
ness of the firm, to his younger partner, Demp- 
ster. No one in Milby considered old Pittman a 
virtuous man, and the elder townspeople were 
not at all backward in narrating the least advan- 
tageous portions of his biography in a very 
roimd, unvarnished manner. Yet I could never 
observe that they trusted him any the less, or 
liked him any the worse. Indeed, Pittman and 
Dempster were the popular lawyers of Mdby 
and its neighbourhood, and Mr. Benjamin Lan- 
dor, whom no one had anything particular to 
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say against, had a very meagre business in com- 
parison. Hardly a landholder, hardly a farmer, 
hardly a parish within ten miles of Milby, whose 
affairs were not under the legal guardianship 
of Pittman and Dempster; and I think the 
clients were proud of their lawyers’ unscrupu- 
lousness, as the patrons of the fancy are proud 
of their champion’s “ condition.” It was not, to 
be sure, the thing for ordinary life, but it was 
the thing to be bet on in a lawyer. Dempster’s 
talent in “ bringing through ” a client was a 
very common topic of conversation with the 
farmers, over an incidental glass of grog at the 
Red Lion. “ He ’s a long-headed feller, Demp- 
ster; why, it shows yer what a head-piece Demp- 
ster has, as he can drink a bottle o’ brandy at a 
sittin’, an’ yit see fm’ther through a stone wall 
when he ’s done, than other folks ’ll see through 
a glass winder.” Even Mr. Jerome, chief mem- 
ber of the congregation at Salem Chapel, an 
elderly man of very strict life, was one of Demp- 
ster’s clients, and had quite an exceptional in- 
dulgence for his attorney’s foibles, perhaps 
attributing them to the inevitable incompati- 
bility of law and gospel. 

The standard of morality at Milby, you per- 
ceive, was not inconveniently high in those good 
old times, and an ingenuous vice or two was what 
every man expected of his neighbour. Old Mr. 
Crewe, the curate, for example, was allowed to 
enjoy his avarice in comfort, without fear of sar- 
castic parish demagogues; and his flock liked 
him all the better for having scraped together a 
large fortune out of his school and curacy, and 
the proceeds of the three thousand pounds he 
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had with his little deaf wife. It was clear he 
must be a learned man, for he had once had a 
large private school in connection with the 
grammar-school, and had even numbered a 
young nobleman or two among his pupils. The 
fact that he read nothing at all now, and that his 
mind seemed absorbed in the commonest mat- 
ters, was doubtless due to his having exhausted 
the resources of erudition earlier in life. It is 
true he was not spoken of in terms of high re- 
spect, and old Crewe’s stingy housekeeping was 
a frequent subject of jesting; but this was a 
good old-fashioned characteristic in a parson 
who had been part of Milby life for half a cen- 
tury; it was like the dents and disfigurements 
in an old family tankard, which no one would 
like to part with for a smart new piece of plate 
fresh from Birmingham. The parishioners saw 
no reason at all why it should be desirable to 
venerate the parson or any one else: they were 
much more comfortable to look down a little on 
their fellow-creatures. 

Even the Dissent in Milby was then of a lax 
and indifferent kind. The doctrine of adult 
baptism, struggling under a heavy load of debt, 
had let off half its chapel area as a ribbon-shop ; 
and Methodism was only to be detected, as you 
detect curious larvae, by dihgent search in dirty 
corners. The Independents were the only Dis- 
senters of whose existence Milby gentility was 
at all conscious, and it had a vague idea that the 
salient points of their creed were prayer without 
book, red brick, and hypocrisy. The Independ- 
ent chapel known as Salem, stood red and con- 
spicuous in a broad street; more than one 
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pewholder kept a brass-bound gig; and Mr. 
Jerome, a retired corn-factor and the most emi- 
nent member of the congregation, was one of 
the richest men in the parish. But in spite of 
this apparent prosperity, together with the 
usual amount of extemporaneous preaching 
mitigated by furtive notes, Salem belied its 
name, and was not always the abode of peace. 
For some reason or other, it was tmfortunate in 
the choice of its ministers. The Rev. Mr. Hor- 
ner, elected with brilliant hopes, was discovered 
to be given to tippling and quarrelling with his 
wife; the Rev. Mr. Rose’s doctrine was a little 
too “high,” verging on antinomianism; the 
Rev. Mr. Stickney’s ^gift as a preacher was 
found to be less striking on a mere extended 
acquaintance; and the Rev. Mr. Smith, a distin- 
guished minister much sought after in the iron 
districts, with a talent for poetry, became objec- 
tionable from an inclination to exchange verses 
with the young ladies of his congregation. It 
was reasonably argued that such verses as Mr. 
Smith’s must take a long time for their composi- 
tion, and the habit alluded to might intrench 
seriously on his pastoral duties. These reverend 
gentlemen, one and all, gave it as their opinion 
that the Salem church-members were among the 
least enlightened of the Lord’s people, and that 
Milby was a low place, wRei’e they would have 
found it a severe lot to have their lines fall for 
any long period; thdugh to see the smart and 
crowded congregation assembled on occasion of 
the annual charity sermon, any one might have 
supposed that the minister of Salem had rather 
a brilliant position in the ranks of Dissent. Sev- 
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eral Church families used to attend on that occa- 
sion ; for Milby, in those uninstructed days, had 
not yet heard that the schismatic ministers of 
Salem were obviously typified by Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram ; and many Church people 
there were of opinion that Dissent might be a 
weakness, but, after all, had no great harm in it. 
These lax Episcopalians were, I believe, chiefly 
tradespeople, who held that inasmuch as Con- 
gregationalism consumed candles, it ought to 
be supported, and accordingly made a point of 
presenting themselves at Salem for the after- 
noon charity sermon, with the expectation of 
being asked to hold a plate. Mr. Pilgrim, too, 
was always there with his half-sovereign; for 
as there was no Dissenting doctor in Milby, Mr. 
Pilgrim looked with great tolei’ance on aU 
shades of religious opinion that did not include 
a belief in cures by miracle. 

On this point he had the concurrence of Mr. 
Pratt, the only other medical man of the same 
standing in Milby. Otherwise, it was remark- 
able how strongly these two clever men were con- 
trasted. Pratt was middle-sized, insinuating, 
and silvery- voiced; Pilgrim was tall, heavy, 
rough-mannered, and spluttering. Both were 
considered to have great powers of conversation, 
but Pratt’s anecdotes were of the fine old crusted 
quality to be procured only of Joe Miller; Pil- 
grim’s had the full fruity flavour of the most 
recent scandal. Pratt elegantL referred all 
diseases to debility, and, wdth a proper contempt 
for symptomatic treatment, went to the root of 
the matter with port- wine and bark; Pilgrim 
was persuaded that the evil principle in the hu- 
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man system was plethora, and he made war 
against it with cupping, blistering, and cathar- 
tics. They had both been long established in 
Milby, and as each had a sufficient practice, 
there was no very malignant rivalry between 
.them; on the contrary, they had that sort of 
friendly contempt for each other which is always 
conducive to a good understanding between pro- 
fessional men; and when any new surgeon at- 
tempted, in an ill-advised hour, to settle himself 
in the town, it was strikingly demonsti’ated how 
slight and trivial are theoretic differences com- 
pared with the broad basis of common human 
feeling. There was the most perfect unanimity 
between Pratt and Pilgrim in the determination 
to drive away the obnoxious and too prob- 
ably unqualified intruder as soon as possible. 
Whether the first wonderful cure he effected 
was on a patient of Pratt’s or of Pilgrim’s, one 
was as ready as the other to pull the interloper 
by the nose, and both alike directed their remark- 
able powers of conversation towards making the 
town too hot for him. But by their respective 
patients these two distinguished men were pitted 
against each other with great virulence. Mrs. 
Lowme could not conceal her amazement that 
Mrs. Phipps should trust her life in the hands 
of Pratt, Avho let her feed herself up to that 
degree it was really shocking to hear how short 
her breath was; and Mrs. Phipps had no pa- 
tience with Mrs. Lowme, living as she did, on 
tea and broth, and looking as yellow as any 
crow-flower, and yet letting Pilgrim bleed and 
blister her and give her lowering medicine till 
her clothes hung on her like a scarecrow’s. On 
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the whole, perhaps, Mr. Pilgrim’s reputation 
was at the higher pitch, and when any lady under 
Mr. Pratt’s care was doing ill, she was half dis- 
posed to think that a little more “ active treat- 
ment ’’ might suit her better. But without very 
definite provocation no one would take so serious 
a step as to part with the family doctor, for in 
those remote days there wei’e few varieties of 
human hatred more formidable than the medi- 
cal. The doctor’s estimate, even of a confiding 
patient, was apt to rise and fall with the entries 
in the day-book ; and I have known Mr. Pilgrim 
discover the most unexpected virtues in a patient 
seized with a promising illness. At such times 
you might have been glad to perceive that there 
were some of Mr. Pilgrim’s fellow-creatures of 
whom he entertained a high opinion, and that 
he was liable to the amiable weakness of a too 
admiring estimate. A good inflammation fired 
his enthusiasm, and a lingering dropsy dissolved 
him into charity. Doubtless this crescendo of 
benevolence was partly due to feelings not at all 
represented by the entries in the day-book ; for 
in Mr. Pilgrim’s heart, too, there was a latent 
store of tenderness and pity which flowed forth 
at the sight of suffering. Gradually, however, 
as his patients became convalescent, his view of 
their characters became more dispassionate; 
when they could relish mutton-chops, he began 
to admit that they had foibles, and by the time 
they had swallowed their last dose of tonic, he 
was alive to their most inexcusable faults. After 
this the thermometer of his regard rested at the 
moderate point of friendly backbiting which 
sufiiced to make him agreeable in his morning 
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visits to the amiable and, worthy persons who 
were yet far from convalescent. 

Pratt’s patients were profoundly uninterest- 
ing to Pilgrim; their very diseases were despi- 
cable, and he would hardly have thought their 
bodies worth dissecting. But of all Pratt’s pa- 
tients, Mr. Jerome was the one on whom Mr. 
Pilgrim heaped the most unmitigated contempt. 
In spite of the surgeon’s wise tolerance. Dissent 
became odious to him in the person of Mr, Je- 
rome. Perhaps it was because that old gentle- 
man, being rich, and having very large yearly 
bills for medical attendance on himself and his 
wife, nevertheless employed Pratt, ■ — neglected 
all the advantages of “ active treatment,” and 
paid away his money without getting his system 
lowered. On any other ground it is hard to ex- 
plain a feeling of hostility to Mr. Jerome, who 
was an excellent old gentleman, expressing a 
great deal of good-will towards his neighbours, 
not only in imperfect English, but in loans of 
money to the ostensibly rich, and in sacks of 
potatoes to the obviously poor. 

Assuredly Milby had that salt of goodness 
which keeps the world together, in greater abun- 
dance than was visible on the surface : innocent 
babes were born there, sweetening their parents’ 
hearts with simple joys ; men and women wither- 
ing in disappointed worldliness, or bloated with 
sensual ease, had better moments in which they 
pressed the hand of suffering with sympathy, 
and were moved to deeds of neighbourly kind- 
ness. In church and in chapel there were honest- 
hearted worshippers who strove to keep a con- 
science void of offence; and even up the dim- 
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mest alleys you might have found here and there 
a Wesleyan to whom Methodism was the vehicle 
of peace on earth and good-will to men. To a 
superficial glance, Milby was nothing but dreary 
prose: a dingy town, surrounded by flat fields, 
lopped elms, and sprawling manufacturing vil- 
lages, which crept on and on with their weaving- 
shops, tiU they threatened to graft themselves 
on the town. But the sweet spring came to 
Milby notwithstanding: the elm-tops were red 
with buds; the churchyard was starred with 
daisies ; the lark showered his love-music on the 
flat fields: the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very roofs and chimneys in 
a strange transfiguring beauty. And so it was 
with the human life there, which at first seemed 
a dismal mixture of griping worldliness, vanity, 
ostrich-feathers, and the fumes of brandy; look- 
ing closer, you found some purity, gentleness, 
and unselfishness, as you may have observed a 
scented geranium giving forth its wholesome 
odours amidst blasphemy and gin in a noisy pot- 
house. Little deaf Mrs. Crewe would often 
carry half her own spare dinner to the sick and 
hungry; Miss Phipps, with her cockade of red 
feathers, had a filial heart, and lighted her 
father’s pipe with a pleasant smile; and there 
were gray-haired men in drab gaiters, not at all 
noticeable as you passed them in the street, 
whose integrity had been the basis of their rich 
neighbour’s wealth. 

Such as the place was, the people there were 
entirely contented vidth it. They fancied life 
must be but a dull affair for that large portion 
of mankind who were necessarily shut out from 
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an acquaintance with Milby families, and that 
it must be an advantage to London and Liver- 
pool that Milby gentlemen occasionally visited 
those places on business. But the inhabitants be- 
came moi'e intensely conscious of the value they 
set upon all their advantages, whezi innovation 
made its appearance in the person of the Rev. 
Mr. Tryan, the new curate, at the chapel-of-ease 
on Paddiford Common. It was soon notorious 
in Milby that Mr. Tryan held peculiar opinions; 
that he preached extempore ; that he w^as found- 
ing a religious lending library in his remote 
corner of the parish; that he expounded the 
Scriptures in cottages; and that his preaching 
was attracting the Dissenters and fflling the 
veiy aisles of his church. The rumour sprang 
up that Evangelicalism had invaded Milby 
parish, — a murrain or blight all the more ter- 
rible because its nature was but dimly conjec- 
tured. Perhaps Milby was one of the last spots 
to be reached by the wave of a new movement; 
and it was only now, when the tide was just on 
the turn, that the limpets there got a sprinkling. 
Mr. Tryan was the first Evangelical clergyman 
who had risen above the Milby horizon: hitherto 
that obnoxious adjective had been unknown to 
the townspeople of any gentility; and there were 
even many Dissenters who considered “ evan- 
gelical ” simply a sort of baptismal name to the 
magazine which circulated among the congre- 
gation of Salem Chapel. But now, at len^h, 
the disease had been imported, when the parish- 
ioners were expecting it as little as the innocent 
Red Indians expected small-pox. As long as 
Mr. Tryan’s hearers wnre confined to Paddiford 
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Common — which, by the by, was hardly recog- 
nizable as a common at all, but was a dismal 
district, where you heard the rattle of the hand- 
loom, and breathed the smoke of coal-pits, — the 
“ canting parson ” could be treated as a joke. 
Not so when a number of single ladies in the 
town appeared to be infected, and even one or 
two men of substantial property, with old Mr. 
Landor, the banker, at their head, seemed to be 
“ giving in ” to the new movement, — when Mr. 
Tryan was known to be well received in several 
good houses, where he was in the habit of finish- 
ing the evening with exhortation and prayer. 
Evangelicalism was no longer a nuisance exist- 
ing merely in by-corners, which any well-clad 
person could avoid; it was invading the very 
drawing-rooms, mingling itself with the com- 
fortable fumes of port-wine and brandy, threat- 
eniug to deaden with its murky breath all the 
splendour of the ostrich-feathers, and to stifie 
Milby ingenuousness, not pretending to be 
better than its neighbours, with a cloud of cant 
and lugubrious hypocrisy. The alarm reached 
its climax when it was reported that Mr. Tryan 
was endeavoming to obtain authority from Mr. 
Prendergast, the non-resident rector, to estab- 
lish a Sunday evening lecture in the parish 
church, on the ground that old Mr. Crewe did 
not preach the Gospel. 

It now first appeared how surprisingly high a 
value Milby in general set on the ministrations 
of Mr. Crewe; how convinced it was that Mr. 
Crewe was the model of a parish priest, and his 
sermons the soundest and most edifying that 
had ever remained unheard by a church-going 
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population. All allusions to his brown wig were 
suppressed, and by a rhetorical figure his name 
was associated with venerable gray hairs; the 
attempted intrusion of Mr. Tryan was an insult 
to a man deep in years and learning; moreover, 
it was an insolent effort to thrust himself for- 
ward in a parish where he was clearly distasteful 
to the superior portion of its inhabitants. The 
town was divided into two zealous parties, the 
Tryanites and anti-Tryanites ; and by the ex- 
ertions of the eloquent Dempster, the anti- 
Tryanite virulence was soon developed into an 
organized opposition. A protest against the 
meditated evening lecture was framed by that 
orthodox attorney, and, after being numerously 
signed, was to be carried to Mr. Prendergast by 
three delegates representing the intellect, moral- 
ity, and wealth of Milby. The intellect, you 
perceive, was to be personified in Mr. Dempster, 
the morality in Mr. Budd, and the wealth in Mr. 
Tomlinson; and the distinguished triad was to 
set out on its great mission, as we have seen, on 
the third day from that warm Saturday evening 
when the conversation recorded in the previous 
chapter took place in the bar of the Red Lion. 
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CHAPTER III 


I T was quite as warm on the following Thurs- 
day evening, when Mr. Dempster and his 
colleagues were to return from their mission 
to Elmstoke Rectory; but it was much pleas- 
anter in Ml’S. Linnet’s parlour than in the bar 
of the Red Lion. Through the open window 
came the scent of mignonette and honeysuckle; 
the grass-plot in front of the house was shaded 
by a little plantation of Gueldres roses, syringas, 
and laburnums; the noise of looms and carts 
and unmelodious voices reached the ear simply 
as an agreeable murmur, for Mrs. Linnet’s 
house was situated quite on the outskirts of Pad- 
diford Common; and the only sound likely to 
disturb the serenity of the feminine party assem- 
bled there was the occasional buzz of intrusive 
wasps, apparently mistaking each lady’s head for 
a sugar-basin. IS'o sugar-basin was visible in 
Mrs. Linnet’s parlour, for the time of tea was 
not yet, and the round table was littered with 
books which the ladies were covering with black 
canvas as a reinforcement of the new Paddi- 
ford Lending Library. Miss Linnet, whose 
manuscript was the neatest type of zigzag, was 
seated at a small table apart, writing on green 
paper tickets, which were to be pasted on the 
covers. Miss Linnet had other accomplishments 
besides that of a neat manuscript, and an index 
to some of them might be found in the orna- 
ments of the room. She had always combined 
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a love of serious and poetical reading with her 
skill in fancy-work ; and the neatly bound 
copies of Dryden’s “ Virgil,” Hannah More’s 
“ Sacred Dramas,” Falconer’s Shipwreck,” 
Mason “ On Self-Knowledge,” “ Rasselas,” 
and Burke “ On the Sublime and Beautiful,” 
which were the chief ornaments of the bookcase, 
were all inscribed with her name, and had been 
bought with her pocket-money when she was 
in her teens. It must have been at least fifteen 
years since the latest of those purchases, but 
Miss Linnet’s skill in fancy-work appeared to 
have gone through more numerous phases than 
her literary taste; for the japanned boxes, the 
alum and sealing-wax baskets, the fan-dolls, the 
“ transferred ” landscapes on the fire-screens, 
and the recent bouquets of wax-flowers, showed 
a disparity in freshness which made them I’efer- 
able to widely different periods. Wax-flowers 
presuppose delicate fingers and robust patience, 
Ijut there are still many points of mind and per- 
son which they leave vague and problematic; 
so I must tell you that Miss Linnet had dark 
ringlets, a saUow complexion, and an amiable 
disposition. As to her features, there was not 
much to criticise in them, for she had little nose, 
less lip, and no eyebrow; and as to her intellect, 
her friend Mrs. Pettifer often said : “ She did n’t 
know a more sensible person to talk to than 
Mary Linnet. There was no one she liked better 
to come and take a quiet cup of tea with her, 
and read a little of Klopstoek’s ‘ Messiah.’ 
Mary Linnet had often told her a great deal 
of her mind when they were sitting together : 
she said there were many things to bear in every 
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condition of Life, and nothing should induce 
her to marry without a prospect of happiness. 
Once, when Mrs. Pettifer admired her wax- 
flowers, she said, ‘ Ah, Mi’s. Pettifer, think of 
the beauties of nature! ’ She always spoke very 
prettily, did Mary Linnet; very different, 
indeed, from Rebecca.” 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was not a gen- 
eral favourite. While most people thought it 
a pity that a sensible woman like Mary had not 
foimd a good husband — and even her female 
friends said nothing more ill-natured of her 
than that her face was like a piece of putty with 
two Scotch pebbles stuck in it — Rebecca was 
always spoken of sarcastically, and it was a cus- 
tomary kind of banter with young ladies to rec- 
ommend her as a wife to any gentleman they 
happened to be flirting with, — • her fat, her 
finery, and her thick ankles sufficing to give 
piquancy to the joke, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of novelty. Miss Rebecca, however, pos- 
sessed the accomplishment of music; and her 
singing of “ Oh, no, we never mention her,” and 
“ The Soldier’s Tear,” was so desirable an acces- 
sion to the pleasures of a tea-party that no one 
cared to Offend her, especially as Rebecca had 
a high spirit of her own, and in spite of her ex- 
pansively rounded contour had a particularly 
sharp tongue. Her reading had been more 
extensive than her sister’s, embracing most 
of the fiction in Mr. Proctor’s circulating li- 
brary; and nothing hut an acquaintance with 
the course of her studies could afford a clew 
to the rapid transitions in her dress, which were 
suggested by the style of beauty, whether senti- 
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mental, sprightly, or severe, possessed by the 
heroine of the three volumes actually in perusal. 
A piece of lace, which drooped I’oimd the edge 
of her white bonnet one week, had been rejected 
by the next ; and her cheeks, which on Whitsun- 
day loomed through a Turnerian haze of net- 
work, were on Trinity Sunday seen reposing in 
distinct red outline on her shelving bust, like the 
sun on a fog-bank. The black velvet, meeting 
with a crystal clasp, which one evening encir- 
cled her head, had on another descended to her 
neck, and on a third to her wrist, suggesting to 
an active imagination either a magical contrac- 
tion of the ornament, or a fearful ratio of ex- 
pansion in Miss Rebecca’s person. With this 
constant application of art to dress, she could 
have had little time for fancy-work, even if she 
had not been destitute of her sister’s taste for 
that delightful and truly feminine occupation. 
And here, at least, you perceive the justice of 
the Milby opinion as to the relative suitabihty 
of the two Miss Linnets for matrimony. When 
a man is happy enough to win the affections 
of a sweet girl, who can soothe his cares with 
crochet, and respond to all his most cherished 
ideas with beaded urn-rugs and chair-covers in 
German wool, he has, at least, a guarantee of 
domestic comfort, whatever trials may await 
him out of doors. What a resource it is under 
fatigue and irritation to have your drawing- 
room well supplied with small mats, which 
would always be ready if you ever wanted to set 
anything on them! And what styptic for a 
bleeding heart can equal copious squares of 
crochet, which are useful for slipping down the 
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moment you touch them? How oui’ fathers 
managed -without crochet is the wonder; but I 
believe some small and feeble substitute existeil 
in their time imder the name of “ tatting.” Re- 
becca Linnet, however, had neglected tatting as 
well as other forms of fancy-work. At school, 
to be sure, she had spent a great deal of time in 
acquiring flower-painting, according to the in- 
genious method then fashionable, of applying 
the shapes of leaves and flowers cut out in card- 
board, and scrubbing a brush over the surface 
thus conveniently marked out; but even the 
spill-cases and hand-screens which were her last 
half-year’s performances in that way were not 
considered eminently successful, and had long 
been consigned to the retirement of the best 
bedroom. Thus there was a good deal of family 
unlikeness between Rebecca and her sister, and 
I am afraid there was also a little family dislike; 
but Mary’s disapproval had usually been kept 
imprisoned behind her thin lips, for Rebecca 
was not only of a headstrong disposition, but 
was her mother’s pet; the old lady being herself 
stout, and prefei'ring a more showy style of cap 
than she could prevail on her daughter Mary to 
make up for her. 

But I have been describing Miss Rebecca as 
she was in former days only, for her appearance 
this evening, as she sits pasting on the green 
tickets, is in striking contrast with what it was 
three or four months ago. Her plain gray ging- 
ham dress and plain white collar could never 
have belonged to her wardrobe before that date; 
and though she is not reduced in size, and her 
brown hair will do nothing but hang in crisp 
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ringlets down her large cheeks, there is a change 
in her air and expression which seems to shed a 
softened light over her person, and make her 
look like a peony in the shade, instead of the 
same flower flaunting in a parterre in the hot 
sunlight. 

No one could deny that Evangelicalism had 
wrought a change for the better in Rebecca 
Linnet’s person, — not even Miss Pratt, the 
thin stiff lady in spectacles, seated opposite to 
her, who always had a peculiar repulsion for 
“ females with a gross habit of body.” Miss 
Pratt was an old maid; but that is a no more 
definite description than if I had said she was 
in the autumn of life. Was it autumn when the 
orchards are fragrant with apples, or autumn 
when the oaks are brown, or autumn when the last 
yellow leaves are fluttering in the chill breeze? 
The young ladies in Milby would have told you 
that the Miss Linnets were old maids; but the 
Miss Linnets were to Miss Pratt what the apple- 
scented September is to the bare,, nipping days 
of late November. The Miss Linnets were in 
that temperate zone of old-maidism when a 
woman will not say but that if a man of suitable 
years and character were to offer himself, she 
might be induced to tread the remainder of life’s 
vale in company with him; Miss Pratt was in 
that arctic region where a woman is confident that 
at no time of life would she have consented to 
give up her liberty, and that she has never seen 
the man whom she would engage to honour and 
obey. If the Miss Linnets were old maids, they 
were old maids with natural ringlets and emhon- 
point, not to say obesity ; Miss Pratt was an old 
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maid with a cap, a braided “ front,” a backbone 
and appendages. Miss Pratt was the one blue- 
stocking of Milby, possessing, she said, no less 
than five hundred volumes, competent, as her 
brother the doctor often observed, to conduct a 
conversation on any topic whatever, and occa- 
sionally dabbling a little in authorship, though 
it was understood that she had never put forth 
the full powers of her mind in print. Her 
“ letters to a Young Man on his Entrance into 
Life,” and “ De Courcy, or the Rash Promise, 
a Tale for Youth,” were mere trifles which she 
had been induced to publish because they were 
calculated for popular utility, but they were 
nothing to what she had for years had by her 
in manuscript. Her latest production had been 
Six Stanzas, addressed to the Rev. Edgar 
Tryan, printed on glazed paper with a neat 
border, and beginning, “ FYrward, yoi^ag wrest- 
ler for the truth! ” 

Miss Pratt having kept her brother’s house 
during his long widowhood, his daughter, Miss 
Eliza, had had the advantage of being educated 
by her aunt, and thus of imbibing a very strong 
antipathy to all that remarkable woman’s tastes 
and opinions. The silent handsome girl of two- 
and-twenty who is covering the “ Memoirs of 
Felix Neff,” is Miss Eliza Pratt; and the small 
elderly lady in dowdy clothing, who is also work- 
ing diligently, is Mrs. Pettifer, a superior- 
minded widow, much valued in Milby, being 
such a very respectable person to have in the 
house in case of illness, and of quite too good 
a family to receive any money-payment — you 
could always send her garden-stuff that would 
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make her ample amends. Miss Pratt has 
enough to do in commenting on the heap of vol- 
umes before her, feeling it a responsibility en- 
tailed on her by her great powers of mind to 
leave nothing without the advantage of her 
opinion. Whatever was good must be sprinkled 
with the chrism of her approval; whatever was 
evil must be blighted by her condemnation. 

“ Upon my word,” she said, in a deliberate 
high voice, as if she were dictating to an 
amanuensis, “ it is a most admirable selection of 
works for popular reading, this that our excel- 
lent Mr. Tryan has made. I do not Icnow 
whether, if the task had been confided to me, I 
could have made a selection, comhinmg in a 
higher degree religious instruction and edifica- 
tion with a due admixture of the purer species 
of amusement. This story of ‘ Father Clement ’ 
is a library in itself on the errors of Romanism. 
I have ever considered fiction a suitable form for 
conveying moral and religious instruction, as I 
have shown in my httle work ‘ De Courcy,’ 
which, as a very clever writer in the ‘ Crompton 
Argus ’ said at the time of its appearance, is the 
light vehicle of a weighty moral.” 

“ One ’ud think,” said Mrs. Linnet, who also 
had her spectacles on, but chiefly for the purpose 
of seeing what the others were doing, “ there 
did n’t want much to drive people away from a 
rehgion as makes ’em w'alk barefoot over stone 
floors, like that girl in ‘ Father Clement ’ 
sending the blood up to the head frightful. 
Anybody might see that was an unnat’ral 
creed.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Pratt, “ but asceticism is 
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not the root of the error, as Mr. Try an was tell- 
ing us the other evening, — it is the denial of 
the great doctrine of justification by faith. 
Much as I had reflected on all subjects in the 
course of my life, I am indebted to Mr. Tryan 
for opening my eyes to the full importance of 
that cardinal doctrine of the Reformation. 
From a child I had a deep sense of religion, but 
in my early days the Gospel light was obscured 
in the English Church, notwithstanding the pos- 
session of our incomparable Liturgy, than which 
I know no human composition more faultless 
and sublime. As I tell Eliza, I was not blest as 
she is at the age of two-and-twenty, in knowing 
a clergyman who unites all that is gi’eat and ad- 
mirable in intellect with the highest spiritual 
gifts. I am no contemptible judge of a man’s 
acquirements, and I assure you I have tested 
Mr. Tryan’s by questions which are a pretty 
severe touchstone. It is true, I sometimes carry 
him a little beyond the depth of the other listen- 
ers. Profound learning,” continued Miss Pratt, 
shutting her spectacles, and tapping them on the 
book before her, “ has not many to estimate it 
in Milby.” 

“ Miss Pratt,” said Rebecca, “ will you please 
give me ‘ Scott’s Force of Truth ’ ? There — 
that small book lying against the ‘ Life of Legh 
Richmond.’” 

“That’s a book I ’m very fond of, — the 
‘ Life of Legh Richmond,”’ said Mrs. Linnet. 
“ He found out all about that woman at Tut- 
bury as pretended to live without eating. Stuff 
and nonsense ! ” 

Mrs. Linnet had become a reader of religious 
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books since Mr. Tryan’s advent, and as she was 
in the habit of confining her perusal to the 
purely secular portions, which bore a very small 
proportion to the whole, she could make rapid 
progress through a large number of volumes. 
On taking up the biography of a celebrated 
preacher, she immediately turned to the end to 
see what disease he died of; and if his legs 
swelled, as her own occasionally did, she felt a 
stronger interest in ascertaining any earlier 
facts in the history of the dropsical divine, — 
whether he had ever fallen off a stage-coach, 
whether he had married more than one wife, and, 
in general, any adventures or repartees recorded 
of him previous to the epoch of his conversion. 
She then glanced over the letters and diary, 
and wherever there was a predominance of Zion, 
the River of Life, and notes of exclamation, she 
turned over to the next page; but any passage 
in which she saw such promising nouns as 
“ small-pox,” “ pony,” or “ boots and shoes,” at 
once arrested her. 

“ It is half-past six now,” said Miss Linnet, 
looking at her watch as the servant appeared 
with the tea-tray. “ I suppose the delegates 
are come back by this time. If Mr. Tryan had 
not so kindly promised to call and let us know, 
I should hardly rest without walking to Milby 
myself to know what answer they have brought 
back. It is a great privilege for us, Mr. Tryan 
living at Mrs. Wagstaff’s, for he is often able to 
take us on his way backwards and forwai’ds 
into the town.” 

“ I wonder if there ’s another man in the 
world who has been brought up as Mr. Tryan 
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has, that would choose to live in those small 
close rooms on the common, among heaps of 
dirty cottages, for the sake of being near the 
poor people,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “ I ’in afraid 
he hurts his health by it; he looks to me far 
from strong.” 

“ Ah,” said Miss Pratt, “ I understand he is 
of a highly respectable family indeed, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. I heard him myself speak of 
his father’s carriage — quite incidentally, you 
know — and Eliza tells me what very fine cam- 
bric handkerchiefs he uses. My eyes are not 
good enough to see such things, but I know what 
breeding is as well as most people, and it is easy 
to see that Mr. Tryan is quite comme il faw, to 
use a French expression.” 

“ I should like to tell him better nor use fine 
cambric i’ this place, where there ’s such wash- 
ing, it ’s a shame to be seen,” said Mrs. Linnet, 
“ he ’ll get ’em tore to pieces. Good lawn ’ud be 
far better. I saw what a colour his linen looked 
at the sacrament last Simday. Mary ’s making 
him a black silk case to hold his bands, but I 
told her she ’d more need wash ’em for him.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Rebecca, with a solemn 
severity, “ pray don’t think of pocket-handker- 
chiefs and linen, when we are talking of such 
a man. And at this moment, too, when he is per- 
haps having to bear a heavy blow. We don’t 
know but wickedness may have triumphed, and 
Mr. Prendergast may have consented to forbid 
the lecture. There have been dispensations quite 
as mysterious, and Satan is evidently putting 
forth all his strength to resist the entrance of the 
Gospel into Milby Church.” 
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“ You niver spoke a truer word than that, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Linnet, who accepted all reli- 
gious phrases, but was extremely rationalistic 
in her interpretation; “for if iver Old Harry 
appeared in a human form, it ’s that Dempster. 
It was all through him as we got cheated out o’ 
Pye’s Croft, making out as the title wasn’t 
good. Such lawyer’s villany! As if paying good 
money wasn’t title enough to anything! If 
your father as is dead and gone had been worthy 
to know it! But he’ll have a fall some day, 
Dempster will. Mark my words ! ” 

“ Ah, out of his carriage, you mean,” said 
Miss Pratt, who, in the movement occasioned 
by the clearing of the table, had lost the first 
part of Mrs. Linnet’s speech. “ It certainly 
is alarming to see him driving home from 
Rotherby, flogging his galloping horse like a 
madman. My brother has often said he expected 
every Thursday evening to be called in to set 
some of Dempster’s bones; but I suppose he 
may drop that expectation now, for we are given 
to understand from good authority that he has 
forbidden his wife to call my brother in again 
either to herself or her mother. He swears.no 
Tryanite doctor shall attend his family. I have 
reason to believe that Pilgrim was called in to 
Ml’S. Dempster’s mother the other day.” 

“Poor Mrs. Raynor! she’s glad to do any- 
thing for the sake of peace and quietness,” said 
Mrs. Pettifer; “but it’s no trifle at her time 
of life to part with a doctor who knows her con- 
stitution.” 

“ What trouble that poor woman has to bear 
in her old age! ” said Mary Linnet, “ to see her 
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daughter leading such a life! — an only daugh- 
ter, too, that she dotes on.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Miss Pratt. “ We, of 
course, know more about it than most people, 
my bi’other having attended the family so many 
j^ears. For my part, I never thought well of 
the mari’iage; and I endeavoured to dissuade 
my brother when Mrs. Raynor asked him to give 
Janet away at the wedding. ‘ If you will take 
my advice, Richard,’ I said, ‘ you will have noth- 
ing to do with that marriage.’ And he has seen 
the justice of my opinion since. Mrs. Raynor 
herself was against the connection at first; but 
she always spoiled Janet; and I fear, too, she 
was won over by a foolish pride in having her 
daughter marry a professional man. I fear it 
was so. No one but myself, I think, foresaw the 
extent of the evil.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “ Janet had noth- 
ing to look to but being a governess ; and it was 
hard for Mrs. Raynor to have to work at milli- 
nering, — - a woman well brought up, and her 
husband 'a man who held his head as high as any 
man in Thurston. And it is n’t everybody 
that sees everything fifteen years beforehand. 
Robert Dempster was the cleverest man in 
Milby; and there were n’t many young men fit 
to talk to Janet.” , 

“ It is a thousand pities,” said Miss Pratt, 
choosing to ignore Mrs. Pettifer’s slight sar- 
casm," for I certainly did consider Janet Ray- 
nor the most promising young woman of my 
acquaintance, — a little too much lifted up, 
perhaps, by her superior education, and too 
much given to satire, but able to express herself 
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very well indeed about any book I recommended 
to her pei'usal. There is no young woman in 
Milby now who can be compared with what 
Janet was when she was married, either in mind 
or person. I consider Miss Landor far, far 
below her. Indeed, I cannot say much for the 
mental superiority of the young ladies in our 
first families. They are superficial, — very 
superficial.” 

“ She made the handsomest bidde that ever 
came out of Milby church, too,” said Mrs. Petti- 
fer. “ Such a very fine figure! and it showed 
off her white poplin so well. And what a pretty 
smile Janet always had ! Poor thing, she keeps 
that now for all her old friends. I never see 
her but she has something pretty to say to me, — 
living in the same street, you know, I can’t help 
seeing her often, though I ’ve never been to the 
house since Dempster broke out on me in one 
of his drunken fits. She comes to me sometimes, 
poor thing, looking so strange, anybody pass- 
ing her in the street may see plain enough 
what ’s the matter; but she ’s always got some 
little good-natured plan in her head for all that. 
Only last night when I met her, I saw five yards 
off she was n’t fit to be out; but she had a basin 
in her hand, fuU of something she was carrying 
to Sally Martin, the deformed girl that’s in a 
consumption.” 

“ But she is just as bitter against Mr. Tryan 
as her husband is, I understand,” said Rebecca. 
“ Her heart is very much set against the truth, 
for I understand she bought Mr. Tryan’s sermons 
on purpose to ridicule them to Mrs. Crewe.” 

“ Well, poor thing,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “ you 
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know she stands up for everything her husband 
says and does. She never will admit to anybodj’’ 
that he ’s not a good husband.” 

“ That is her pride,” said Miss Pratt. “ She 
married him in opposition to the advice of her 
best friends, and now she is not willing to admit 
that she was wrong. Why, even to my brother 
— and a medical attendant, you know, can 
hardly fail to be acquainted with family secrets 
— - she has always pretended to have the highest 
respect for her husband’s qualities. Poor Mrs. 
Raynor, however, is well aware that every one 
knows the real state of things. Latterly, she 
has not even avoided the subject with me. The 
very last time I called on her she said, ‘ Have 
you been to see my poor daughter? ’ and burst 
into tears.” 

“ Pride or no pride,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “ I 
shall always stand up for Janet Dempster. She 
sat up with me night after night when I had 
that attack of rheumatic fever six years ago. 
There ’s great excuses for her. When a woman 
can’t think of her husband coming home without 
trembling, it ’s enough to make her drink some- 
thing to blunt her feelings — and no children 
either, to keep her from it. You and me might 
do the same, if we were in her place.” 

“ Speak for yourself, Mrs. Pettifer,” said 
Miss Pratt. “ Under no circumstances can I 
imagine myself resorting to a practice so degrad- 
ing. A woman should find support in her own 
strength of mind.” 

“ I think,” said Rebecca, who considered Miss 
Pratt still very blind in spiritual things, not- 
withstanding her assumption of enlightenment, 
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“ she will find poor support if she trusts only to 
her own strength. She must seek aid elsewhere 
than in herself.” ■ 

Happily the removal of the tea-things just 
then created a little confusion, which aided Miss 
Pratt to repress her resentment at Rebecca’s 
presumption in correcting her, — a person like 
Rebecca Linnet! who six months ago was as 
flighty and vain a woman as Miss Pratt had 
ever known, — so very unconscious of her un- 
fortunate person! 

The ladies had scarcely been seated at their 
work another hour, when the sun was sinking, 
and the clouds that flecked the sky to the very 
zenith were every moment taking on a brighter 
gold. The gate of the little garden opened ; and 
Miss Linnet, seated at her small table near the 
window, saw Mr. Tryan enter. 

“ There is Mr. Tryan,” she said; and her 
pale cheek was lighted up with a little blush 
that would have made her look more attractive 
to almost any one except Miss Eliza Pratt, 
whose fine gray eyes allowed few things to es- 
cape her silent observation. “ Mary Linnet- 
gets more and more in love with Mr. Tyran,” 
thought Miss Eliza; “it is really pitiable to 
see such feelings in a woman of her age, with 
those old-maidish little ringlets, I dare say she 
flatters herself Mr. Tyran may fall in love with 
her, because he makes her useful among the 
poor.” At the same time Miss Eliza, as she bent 
her handsome head and large cannon curls with 
apparent calmness over her work, felt a consider- 
able internal flutter when she heard the knock at 
the door. Rebecca had less self-command, 
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felt too much agitated to go on with her pasting, 
and clutched the leg of the table to counteract 
the trembling in her hands. 

Poor women’s hearts! Heaven forbid that I 
should laugh at you, and make cheap jests on 
your susceptibility towards the clerical sex, as 
if it had nothing deeper or more lovely in it than 
the mere vulgar angling for a husband 1 Even in 
these enlightened days, many a cui’ate who, con- 
sidered abstractedly, is nothing more than a 
sleek bimanous animal in a white neckcloth 
with views more or less Anglican, and furtively 
addicted to the flute, is adored by a girl who has 
coarse brothers, or by a solitary woman who 
would like to be a helpmate in good works be- 
yond her own means, simply because he seems to 
them the model of refinement and of public use- 
fulness. What wonder, then, that in Milby 
society, such as I have told you it was a very 
long while ago, a zealous evangelical clergy- 
man, aged thirty-three, called forth all the little 
agitations that belong to the divine necessity of 
loving, implanted in the Miss Linnets, with 
their seven or eight lustrums and their imfashion- 
able ringlets, no less than in Miss Eliza Pratt, 
with her youthful bloom and her ample cannon 
curls. 

But Mr. Tryan has entered the room, and the 
strange light from the golden sky falling on his 
light-brown hair, which is brushed high up round 
his head, makes it lot)k almost like an aureole. 
His gray eyes, too, shine with unwonted bril- 
liancy this evening. They were not remarkable 
eyes, but they accorded completely in their 
changing light with the changing expression of 
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his person, which indicated the paradoxical 
character often observable in a large-limbed 
sanguine blond; at once mild and irritable, 
gentle and overbearing, indolent and resolute, 
self-conscious and dreamy. Except that the well- 
filled lips had something of the artificially com- 
pressed look which is often the sign of a struggle 
to keep the dragon undermost, and that the com- 
plexion was rather pallid, giving the idea of im- 
perfect health, Mr. Tryan’s face in repose was 
that of an ordinary whiskerless blond, and it 
seemed difficult to refer a certain air of distinc- 
tion about him to anything in particular, miless 
it were his delicate hands and well-shapen feet. 

It was a great anomaly to the Milby mind 
that a canting evangelical parson, who would 
take tea with tradespeople, and make friends of 
vulgar women like the Linnets, should have so 
much the air of a gentleman, and be so little 
like the splay-footed Mr. Stickney of Salem, to 
whom he approximated so closely in doctrine. 
And this want of correspondence between the 
physique and the creed had excited no less sur- 
prise in the larger town of Laxeter, where Mr. 
Try an had formerly held a curacy; for of the 
two other Low Church clergymen in the neigh- 
bom'hood, one was a Welshman of globose fig- 
ure and unctuous complexion, and the other a 
man of atrabiliar aspect, with lank black hair, 
and a redvmdance of limp cravat, — in fact, the 
sort of thing you might expect in men who dis- 
tributed the publications of the Religious Tract 
Society, and introduced Dissenting hymns into 
the Church. 

Mr. Tryan shook hands with Mrs. Linnet, 
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bowed with rather a preoccupied air to the other 
ladies, and seated himself in the large horse-hair 
easy-chair which had been drawn forward for 
him, while the ladies ceased from their work, and 
fixed their eyes on him, awaiting the news he 
had to tell them. 

“ It seems,” he began, in a low and silvery 
tone, “I need a lesson of patience; there has 
been something wrrong in my thought or action 
about this evening lecture. . I have been too much 
bent on doing good to Milby after my own plan, 
— too reliant on my own wdsdom.” 

Mr. Tiyan paused. He was struggling 
against inward irritation. 

“ The delegates are come back, then? ” “ Has 
Mr. Prendergast given way? ” “ Has Demp- 

ster succeeded? ” — were the eager questions of 
three ladies at once. 

“Yes; the town is in an uproar. As we 
were sitting in Mr. Landor’s drawing-room, we 
heard a loud cheering, and presently Mr. < 
Thrupp, the clerk at the bank, who had been 
waiting at the Red Lion to hear the restdt, came 
to let us loiow. He said Dempster had been 
making a speech to the mob out of the window. 
They were distributing drink to the people, and 
hoisting placards in great letters, — ‘ Down with 
the Tryanites! ’ ‘ Down with cant! ’ They had 
a hideous caricature of me being tripped up and 
pitched headforemost out of the pulpit. Good old 
Mr. Landor would insist on sending me round in 
the carriage; he thought I should not be safe 
from the mob; but I got down at the Crossways. 
The row was evidently preconcerted by Dempster 
before he set out. He made sure of succeeding.” 
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Mr. Tryan’s utterance had been getting rather 
louder and more rapid in the comse of this 
speech, and he now added, in the energetic chest- 
voice which, both in and out of the pulpit, alter- 
nated continually with his more silvery notes, — 

“ But his triumph will be a short one. If he 
thinks he can intimidate me by obloquy or 
threats, he has mistaken the man he has to deal 
with. Mr. Dempster and his colleagues will 
find themselves checkmated, after all. Mr. 
Prendergast has been false to his own conscience 
in this business. He knows as well as I do that 
he is throwing away the souls of the people by 
leaving things as they are in the parish. But I 
shall appeal to the Bishop, — I am confident of 
his sympathy.” 

“ The Bishop will be coming shortly, I sup- 
pose,” said Miss Pratt, “to hold a confirma- 
tion? ” 

“ Yes; but I shall write to him at once, and 
lay the case before him. Indeed, I must hurry 
away now, for I have many matters to attend to. 
You, ladies, have been kindly helping me with 
your labours, I see,” continued Mr. Tryan, po- 
litely, glancing at the canvas-covered books as 
he rose from his seat. Then, turning to Mary 
Linnet: “Our library is really getting on, I 
think. You and your sister have quite a heavy 
task of distribution now.” 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to bear that 
Mr. Tryan did not turn towards her too. If he 
knew how much she entered into his feelings 
about the lecture, and the interest she took in the 
'library ! Well ! perhaps it was her lot to be over- 
looked— and it might be a token of mercy. 
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Even a good man might not always know the 
heart that was most with him. But the next 
moment poor Mary had a pang, when Mr. 
Tryan turned to Miss Eliza Pratt, and the pre- 
occupied expression of his face melted into that 
beaming timidity with which a man almost al- 
ways addresses a pretty woman. 

“I have to thank you, too. Miss Eliza, for 
seconding me so weU in your visits to Joseph 
Mercer. The old man tells me how precious he, 
finds your reading to him, now he is no longer 
able to go to church.” 

Miss Eliza only answered by a blush, which 
made her look all the handsomer ; but her aunt 
said, — 

“ Yes, Mr. Tryan, I have ever inculcated on 
my dear Eliza the importance of spending her 
leisure in being useful to her fellow-creatures. 
Your example and instruction have been quite 
in the spirit of the system which I have always 
pursued, though we are indebted to you for a 
clearer view of the motives that should actuate 
us in our pursuit of good works. Not that I can 
accuse myself of having ever had a self-righteous 
spirit, but my humility was rather instinctive 
than based on a firm ground of doctrinal knowl- 
edge, such as you so admirably impart to us.” 

Mrs. Linnet’s usual entreaty that Mr. Tryan 
would “have something — some wine-and- 
water and a biscuit,” was just here a welcome 
relief from the necessity of answering Miss 
Pratt’s oration. 

“ Not anything, my dear Mrs. Linnet, thank 
you. You forget what a Rechabite I am. By 
the by, when I went this morning to see a poor 
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girl in Butcher’s Lane, whom I had heard of as 
: being in a consumption, I found Mrs. Dempster 

there. I had often met her in the street, but did 
not know it was Mrs. Dempster. It seems she 
goes among the poor a good deal. She is really 
an interesting-looking woman. I was quite sur- 
prised, for I have heard the worst account of her 
habits, — that she is almost as bad as her hus- 
band. She went out hastily as soon as I entered. 
But ” (apologetically) “ I am keeping you all 
standing, and I must really hurry away. Mrs. 
Pettifer, I have not had the pleasure of calling 
on you for some time; I shall take an early 
opportunity of going your way. Good evening, 
good evening.” 


CHAPTER IV 


M r. try an was right in saying that the 
“ row ” in Milby had been preconcerted 
by Dempster. The placards and the 
caricature were prepared before the departure 
of the delegates; and it had been settled that 
Mat Paine, Dempster’s clerk, should ride out 
on Thursday morning to meet them at Whitlow, 
the last place where they would change horses, 
that he might gallop back and prepare an ova- 
tion for the triumvirate in case of their success. 
Dempster had determined to dine at Whitlow: 
so that Mat Paine was in Milby again two hours 
before the entrance of the delegates, and had 
time to send a whisper up the back streets that 
there was promise of a “ spree ” in the Bridge 
Way, as well as to assemble two knots of picked 
men, — one to feed the flame of orthodox zeal 
with gin-and-water, at the Green Man, near 
High Street; the other to solidify their church 
principles with heady beer at the Bear and 
Ragged Staff in the Bridge Way. 

The Bridge Way was an irregular straggling 
street, where the town fringed off raggedly into 
the Whitlow road: rows of new red-brick 
houses, in which ribbon-looms were rattling 
behind long lines of window, alternating with 
old, half -thatched, half -tiled cottages, — one of 
those dismal wide streets where dirt and misery 
have no long shadows thrown on them to soften 
their ugliness. Here, about half-past five 
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o’clock, Silly Caleb, an idiot well known in Dog 
Lane, but more of a stranger in the Bridge 
Way, was seen slouching along with a string of 
boys hooting at his heels; presently another 
group, for the most part out at elbows, came 
briskly in the same direction, looking round them 
with an air of expectation ; and at no long inter- 
val. Deb Traunter, in a pink flounced gown and 
floating ribbons, was observed talking with great 
affability to two men in sealskin caps and fus- 
tian, who formed her cortege. The Bridge Way 
began to have a presentiment of something in 
the wind. Phib Cook left her evening washtub, 
and appeared at her door in soapsuds, a bonnet- 
poke, and general dampness; three narrow- 
chested ribbon-weavers, in rusty black streaked 
with shreds of many-coloured silk, sauntered 
out with their hands in their pockets ; and Molly 
Beale, a bi*awny old virago, descrying wiry 
Dame Ricketts peeping out from her entry, 
seized the opportunity of renewing the morn- 
ing’s skirmish. In short, the Bridge Way was 
in that state of excitement which is understood 
to announce a “ demonstration ” on the part of 
the British public; and the afflux of remote 
townsmen increasing, there was soon so large a 
crowd that it was time for Bill Powers, a ple- 
thoric Goliath, who presided over the knot of 
beer-drinkers at the Bear and Ragged Staff, to 
issue forth with his companions, and, like the 
enunciator of the ancient myth, make the assem- 
blage distinctly conscious of the common senti- 
ment that had drawn them together. The ex- 
pectation of the delegates’ chaise, added to the 
fight between Molly Beale and Dame Ricketts, 
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and the ill-advised appearance of a lean bull- 
terrier, were a sufficient safety-valve to the 
popular excitement during the remaining quar- 
ter of an hour; at the end of which the chaise 
was seen approaching along the Whitlow road, 
with oak boughs ornamenting the horses’ heads ; 
and, to quote the account of this interesting 
scene which was sent to the “ Rotherby Guard- 
ian,” loud cheers immediately testified to the 
sympathy of the honest fellows collected there, 
with the public-spirited exertions of their fellow- 
townsmen. Bill Powers, whose bloodshot eyes, 
bent hat, and protuberant altitude marked him 
out as the natural leader of the assemblage, un- 
dertook to interpret the common sentiment by 
stopping the chaise, advancing to the door with 
raised hat, and begging to know of Mr. Demp- 
ster, whether the Rector had forbidden the 
“ canting lecture.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Dempster. “ Keep up 
a jolly good hurray.” 

No public duty could have been more easy and 
agreeable to Mr. Powers and his associates, and 
the chorus swelled all the way to the High 
Street, where, by a mysterious coincidence often 
observable in these spontaneous “ demonstra- 
tions,” large placards on long poles were ob- 
served to shoot upwards from among the crowd, 
principally in the direction of Tucker’s Lane, 
where the Green Man was situated. One bore, 
“ Down with the Tryanites! ” another, “No 
Cant!” another, “Long live our venerable 
Curate! ” and one in stiU larger letters, “ Sound 
Church principles and no Hypocrisy!” But a 
still more remarkable impromptu was a huge 
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caricature of Mr. Tryan in gown and band, with 
an enormous aureole of yellow hair and upturned 
eyes, standing on the pulpit stairs and trying 
to pull down old Mr. Crewe. Groans, yells, 
and hisses — hisses, yeUs, and groans — only 
stemmed by the appearance of another caricature 
representing Mr. Tryan being pitched head- 
foremost from the pulpit stairs by a hand which 
the artist, either from subtilty of intention or 
want of space, had left unindicated. In the 
midst of the tremendous cheering that saluted 
this piece of symbolical art the chaise had 
reached the door of the Red Lion, and loud 
cries of “ Dempster forever ” with a feebler 
cheer now and then for Tomlinson and Budd, 
were presently responded to by the appearance 
of the public-spirited attorney at the large 
upper window, where also were visible a little 
in the background the small sleek head of 
Mr. Budd, and the blinking countenance of 
Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Dempster held his hat in his hand, and 
poked his head forward with a butting motion 
by way of bow. A storm of cheers subsided at 
last into dropping sounds of “ Silence! ” “ Hear 
him!” “Go it, Dempster!” and the lawyer’s 
rasping voice became distinctly audible. 

“ Fellow'-townsmen! It gives us the sincerest 
pleasure — I speak for my respected colleagues 
as well as myself — to witness these strong 
proofs of your attachment to the principles of 
our excellent Church, and your zeal for the hon- 
our of our venerable pastor. But it is no more 
than I expected of you. I know you well. I ’ve 
known you for the last twenty yeaj’s to be as 
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honest and respectable a set of rate-payers as 
any in this county. Your hearts are sound to 
the core! No man had better try to thrust his 
cant and hypocrisy down your throats. You ’re 
used to wash them with liquor of a better flavour. 
This is the proudest moment in my own life, and 
I think I may say in that of my colleagues, in 
which I have to tell you that our exertions in the 
cause of sound religion and manly morality have 
been crowned with success. Yes, my fellow- 
townsmen! I have the gratification of announc- 
ing to you thus formally what you have already 
learned indirectly. The pulpit from which our 
venerable pastor has fed us with sound doctrine 
for half a century is not to be invaded by a 
fanatical, sectarian, double-faced, Jesuitical in- 
terloper! We are not to have our young people 
demoralized and corrupted by the temptations 
to vice, notoriously connected with Sunday 
evening lectures ! W e are not to have a preacher 
obtruding himself upon us, who decries good 
works, and sneaks into our homes perverting 
the faith of our wives and daughters! We are 
not to be poisoned with doctrines which damp 
every innocent enjoyment, and pick a poor 
man’s pocket of the sixpence with which he 
might buy himself a cheerful glass after a hard 
day’s work, under pretence of paying for Bibles 
to send to the Chicktaws. 

“ But I ’m not going to waste your valuable 
time with unnecessary words. I am a man of 
deeds” (“ Ay, damn you, that you are, and you 
charge well for ’em too,” said a voice from the 
crowd, probably that of a gentleman who was 
immediately afterwards observed with his hat 
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crushed over his head). “I shall always be at 
the service of my fellow-townsmen; and who- 
ever dares to hector over you, or interfere with 
your innocent pleasures, shall have an account 
to settle with Robert Dempster! 

“ Now, my boys! you can’t do better than dis- 
perse and carry the good news to all your fellow- 
townsmen, whose hearts are as sound as your 
own. Let some of you go one way and some 
another, that every man, woman, and child in 
Milby may know what you know yourselves. 
But before we part, let us have three cheers for 
True Religion, and down with Cant! ” 

When the last cheer was dying, Mr. Dempster 
closed the window, and the judiciously in- 
structed placards and caricatures moved off in 
divers directions, followed by larger or smaller 
divisions of the crowd. The greatest attraction 
apparently lay in the direction of Dog Lane, 
the outlet towards Paddiford Common, whither 
the caricatures were moving; and you foresee, 
of course, that those works of symbolical art 
were consumed with a liberal expenditure of dry 
gorse-bushes and vague shouting. 

After these great public exertions it was nat- 
ural that Mr. Dempster and his colleagues 
should feel more in need than usual of a little 
social relaxation; and a party of their, friends 
was already beginning to assemble in the large 
parlour of the Red Lion, convened partly by 
their own curiosity and partly by the invaluable 
Mat Paine. The most capacious punch-bowl 
was put in requisition ; and that born gentleman, 
Mr. Lowme, seated opposite Mr. Dempster as 
“ Vice,” undertook to brew the punch, defying 
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the criticisms of the envious men out of office, 
who, with the readiness of irresponsibility, ig- 
norantly suggested more lemons. The social 
festivities were continued till long past mid- 
night, when several friends of sound religion 
were conveyed home with some difficulty, one of 
them showing a dogged determination to seat 
himself in the gutter. 

Mr. Dempster had done as much justice to 
the punch as any of the party; and his friend 
Boots, though aware that the lawyer could 
“carry his liquor like Old Nick,” with whose 
social demeanour Boots seemed to be particu- 
larly well acquainted, nevertheless thought it 
might be as well to see so good a customer in 
safety to his own door, and walked quietly be- 
hind his elbow out of the inn-yard. Dempster, 
however, soon became aware of him, stopped 
short, and, turning slowly round upon him, rec- 
ognized the well-known drab waistcoat sleeves, 
conspicuous enough in the starlight. 

“Yob twopenny scoundrel! What do you 
mean by dogging a professional man’s foot- 
steps in this way? I ’ll break every bone in 
your skin if you attempt to track me, like a 
beastly cur sniffing at one’s pocket. Do you 
think a gentleman wiU make his way home any 
the better for having the scent of your blacking- 
bottle thrust up his nostrils? ” 

Boots slunk back, in more amusement than 
ill-humour, thinking the lawyer’s “ rum talk ” 
was doubtless part and parcel of his professional 
ability ; and Mr. Dempster pursued his slow 
way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, which opened 
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on the prettiest outskirt of the town — the 
church, the parsonage, and a, long stretch of 
green fields. It was an old-fashioned house, 
with an overhanging upper story; outside, it 
had a face of rough stucco, and casement win- 
dows with green frames and shutters; inside, it 
was full of long passages, and rooms with low 
ceilings. There was a large heavy knocker on 
the green door, and though Mr. Dempster 
carried a latch-key, he sometimes chose to use 
the knocker. He chose to do so now. The 
thunder resounded through Orchard Street, 
and, after a single minute, there was a second 
clap louder than the first. Amother minute, and 
still the door was not opened; whereupon Mr. 
Dempster, muttering, took out his latch-key, 
and, with less difficulty than might have been 
expected, thrust it into the dopr. When he 
opened the door, the passage was dark. 

“Janet!” in the loudest rasping tone, was 
the next sound that rang through the house. 

“Janet” again — before a slow step was 
heard on the stairs, and a distant light began to 
flicker on the wall of the passage. 

“ Curse you! you creeping idiot! Come 

faster, can’t you?” ^ n 

Yet a few seconds, and the figure ot a Jail 
woman, holding aslant a heavy-plated drawing- 
room candlestick, appeared at the turning of the 
passage that led to the broader entrance. 

She had on a light dress which sat loosely 
about her figure, but did not disguise its liberal, 
graceful outline. A heavy mass of straight jet- 
black hair had escaped from its fastening, and 
hung over her shoulders. Her grandly cut 
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features, pale with the natural paleness of a bru- 
nette, had premature lines about them, telling 
that the years had been lengthened by sorrow, 
and the delicately curved nostril, which seemed 
made to quiver wdth the proud consciousness of 
power and beauty, must have quivered to the 
heart-piercing griefs which had given that worn 
look to the corners of the mouth. Her wide- 
open black eyes had a strangely fixed, sightless 
gaze, as she paused at the turning, and stood 
silent before her husband. 

“ I ’ll teach you to keep me waiting in the 
dark, you pale staring fool! ” he said, advancing 
with his slow drunken step. “ What, you ’ve 
been drinking again, have you? I ’ll beat you 
into your senses.” 

Ele laid his hand with a firm gripe on her 
shoulder, turned her round and pushed her 
slowly before him along the passage and through 
the dining-room door, which stood open on their 
left hand. 

There was a portrait of Janet’s mother, a 
gray-haired, dark-eyed old woman, in a neatly 
fluted cap, hanging over the mantelpiece. 
Surely the aged eyes take on a look of anguish 
as dhey see Janet — not trembhng, no 1 it would 
be better if she trembled — standing stupidly 
unmoved in her great beauty, while the heavy 
arm is lifted to strike her. The blow falls — 
another — and another. Surely the mother 
hears that cry — “Oh, Robert! pity! pity!” 

Poor gray-haired woman ! Was it for this you 
suffered a mother’s pangs in your lone widow- 
hood five-and-thirty years ago? Was it for 
this you kept the little worn morocco shoes Janet 
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had first run in, and kissed them day by day 
when she was away from you, a tali girl at 
school? Was it for this you looked proudly at 
her when she came back to you in her rich pale 
beauty, like a tall white arum that has just un- 
folded its grand pure curves to the sun? 

The mother lies sleepless and praying in her 
lonely house, weeping the difficult tears of age, 
because she dreads this may be a cruel night for 
her child. 

She too has a picture over her mantelpiece, 
drawn in chalk by Janet long years ago. She 
looked at it before she went to bed. It is a head 
bowed beneath a cross, and wearing a crown of 
thorns. 


CHAPTER V 


I T was half -past nine o’clock in the morning. 
The midsummer sun was already wai*m on 
the roofs and weathercocks of Milby. The 
church-bells were ringing, and many families 
were conscious of Sunday sensations, chiefly re- 
ferable to the fact that the daughters had come 
down to breakfast in their best frocks, and with 
their hair particularly well dressed. For it was 
not Sunday, but Wednesday; and though the 
Rishop was going to hold a Confirmation, and to 
decide whether or not there should be a Sunday 
evening lecture in Milby, the sunbeams had the 
usual working-day look to the haymakers al- 
ready long out in the fields, and to laggard 
weavers just “ setting up ” their week’s “ piece.” 
The notion of its being Sunday was the strongest 
in young ladies like Miss Phipps, who was going 
-to accompany her younger sister to the Confir- 
mation, and to wear a “ sweetly pretty ” trans- 
parent bonnet with marabout feathers on the 
interesting occasion, thus throwing into relief 
the suitable simplicity of her sister’s attire, who 
was, of course, to appear in a new white frock; 
or in the pupils at Bliss Townley’s, who wei-e 
absolved from all lessons, and were going to 
church to see the Bishop, and to hear the Hon- 
ourable and Reverend BIr. Prendergast, the 
rector, read prayers, — a high intellectual treat, 
as Bliss Townley assured them. It seemed only 
natural that a rector who was honourable should 
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read better than old Mr. Crewe, who was only 
a curate and not honourable; and when little 
Clara Robins wondered why some clergymen 
were rectors and others not, Ellen Marriott as- 
sured her with great confidence that it was only 
the clever men who were made i*ectors. EUen 
Marriott was going to be confiimed. She was 
a short, fair, plump girl, with blue eyes and 
sandy hair, which was tliis morning arranged 
in taller cannon curls than usual, for the recep- 
tion of the Episcopal benediction, and some of 
the young ladies thought her the prettiest girl 
in the school; but others gave the preference to 
her rival, Maria Gardner, who was much taller, 
and had a lovely “ crop ” of dark-brown ringlets, 
and who, being also about to take upon herself 
the vows made in her name at her baptism, had 
oiled and twisted her ringlets with especial care. 
As she seated herself at the breakfast-table be- 
fore Miss Townley’s entrance to dispense the 
weak coffee, her crop excited so strong a sensa- 
tion that Ellen Marriott was at length impelled 
to look at it, and to say with suppressed but 
bitter sarcasm, “ Is that Miss Gardner’s head? ” 
“ Yes,” said Maria, amiable and stuttering, and 
no match for Ellen in retort ; “ th — th — this 
is my head.” “ Then I don’t admire it at all! ” 
was the crushing rejoinder of Ellen, followed 
by a murmur of approval among her friends. 
Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust their sac of 
venom in this way at school. That is the reason 
why they have such a harmless tooth for each 
other in after life. 

■The only other candidate for confirmation at 
Miss Townley’s was Mary Dunn, a draper’s 
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daughter in Milby and a distant relation of the 
Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hair could never 
be coaxed into permanent curl, and this morn- 
ing the heat had brought it down to its natural 
condition of lankiness earlier than usual. But 
that was not what made her sit melancholy and 
apart at the lower end of the form. Her parents 
were admirers of Mr. Tryan, and had been per- 
suaded, by the Miss Linnets’ influence, to insist 
that their daughter should be prepared for con- 
firmation by him, over and above the prepara- 
tion given to Miss Townley’s pupils by Mr. 
Crewe. Poor Mary Dunn! I am afraid she 
thought it too heavy a price to pay for these 
spiritual advantages, to be excluded from every 
game at ball, to be obliged to walk with none but 
little girls, — in fact, to be the object of an 
aversion that nothing short of an incessant sup- 
ply of plumcakes would have neutralized. And 
Mrs. Dunn was of opinion that plumcake was 
unwholesome. The -anti-Tryanite spirit, you 
perceive, was very strong at Miss Townley’s, 
imported probably by day scholars, as well as 
encouraged by the fact that that clever woman 
was herself strongly opposed to innovation, and 
remarked every Sunday that Mr. Crewe had 
preached an “ excellent discourse.” Poor Mary 
Dunn dreaded the moment when school-hours 
would be over, for then she was sure to be the 
butt of those very explicit remarks which, in 
young ladies’ as well as young gentlemen’s sem- 
inaries, constitute the most subtle and delicate 
form of the innuendo. “ I ’d never be a Tryan - 
ite, would you? ” “ Oh, here comes the lady that 
knows so much more about religion than we 
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do! ” “ Some people think themselves so very 
pious!” 

It is really surprising that young ladies 
should not be thought competent to the same 
curriculum as young gentlemen. I observe 
that their powers of sarcasm are quite equal; 
and if there had been a genteel academy for 
young gentlemen at Milby, I am inclined to 
think that, notwithstanding Euclid and the 
classics, the party spirit there would not have 
exhibited itself in more pungent irony or more 
incisive satire than was heard in Miss Townley’s 
seminary. But there was no such academy, the 
existence of the grammar-school under Mr. 
Crewe’s superintendence probably discouraging 
speculations of that kind; and the genteel 
youths of Milby were chiefly come home for the 
midsummer holidays from distant schools. Sev- 
eral of us had just assumed coat-tails, and the 
assumption of new responsibilities apparently 
following as a matter of course, we were among 
the candidates for confirmation. I wish I could 
say that the solemnity of our feelings was on a 
level with the solemnity of the occasion; but 
unimaginative boys find it difficult to recognize 
apostolical institutions in their developed form, 
and I fear our chief emotion concerning the 
ceremony was a sense of sheepishness, and 
our chief opinion the speculative and heretical 
position that it ought to be confined to the 
girls. It was a pity, you wiU say; but it is 
the way with us men in other crises that come 
a long while after confirmation. The golden 
moments in the stream of life rush past us, 
and we see nothing but sand ; the angels come 
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to visit us, and -we. only Imow them when they 
are gone. 

But, as I said, the morning was sunny, the 
bells were ringing, the ladies of Milby were 
dressed in their Sunday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking woman walk- 
ing with hasty step along Orchard Street so 
early, with a large nosegay in her hand? Can it 
be Janet Dempster, on whom we looked with 
such deep pity, one sad midnight, hardly a fort- 
night ago? Yes; no other woman in Milby has 
those searching black eyes, that tall graceful un- 
constrained figure, set off by her simple muslin 
dress and black lace shawl, that massy black hair 
now so neatly braided in glossy contrast with the 
white satin ribbons of her modest cap and bon- 
net. No other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jonathan Lamb, 
the old parish clerk. And, ah! — now she 
comes nearer — there are those sad lines about 
the mouth and eyes on which that sweet smile 
plays like sunbeams on the storm-beaten beauty 
of the full and ripened corn. She is turning out 
of Orchard Street, and making her way as fast 
as she can to her mother’s house, — a pleasant 
cottage facing a roadside meadow, from which 
the hay is being carried. Mrs. Raynor has had 
her breakfast, and is seated in her armchair 


reading, when Janet opens the door, saying in 
her most playful voice, — 

“ Please, mother, I ’m come to show myself 
to you before I go to the Parsonage. Have 
I put on my pretty cap and bonnet to satisfy 


you? 


?> 


Mrs. Raynor looked over her spectacles, and 
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met her daughter’s glance with eyes as dark and 
loving as her own. She was a much smaller 
woman than Janet, both in figure and feature, 
the chief resemblance lying in the eyes and the 
clear brunette complexion. The mother’s hair 
had long been gray, and was gathered under the 
neatest of caps, made by her own clever fingers, 
as aU Janet’s caps and bonnets were too. They 
were well-practised fingers, for Mrs. Raynor had 
supported herself in her widowhood by keeping 
a millinery establishment, and in this way had 
earned money enough to give her daughter what 
was then thought a first-rate education, as well 
as to save a sum which, eked out by her son-in- 
law, sufficed to support her in her solitary old 
age. Always the same clean, neat old lady, 
dressed in black silk, was Mrs. Raynor : a pa- 
tient, brave woman, who bowed with resignation 
under the burden of remembered sorrow, and 
bore with meek fortitude the new load that the 
new days brought with them. 

“ Your bonnet wants pulling a trifle for- 
warder, my child,” she said, smiling, and taking 
off her spectacles, while Janet at once knelt 
down before her, and waited to be “ set to 
rights,” as she would have done when she was a 
child. “ You ’re going sti’aight to Mrs. Crewe’s, 
I suppose. Are those flowers to garnish the 
dishes?” 

“ No, indeed, mother. This is a nosegay for 
the middle of the table. I’ve sent up the 
dinner-service and the ham we had cooked at our 
house yesterday, and Betty is coming directly 
with the garnish and the plate. We shall get 
our good Mrs. Crewe tWugh her troubles 
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famously. Dear tiny woman! You should have 
seen her lift up her hands yesterday, and pray 
heaven to take her before ever she should have 
another collation to get ready for the Bishop. 
She said, ‘ It ’s bad enough to have the Arch- 
deacon, though he does n’t want half so many 
jelly-glasses. I would n’t mind, Janet, if it was 
to feed all the old hungry cripples in Milby; 
but so much trouble and expense for people who 
eat too much every day of their lives! ’ We had 
such a cleaning and furbishing-up of the sitting- 
room yesterday! Nothing will ever do away 
with the smell of Mr. Crewe’s pipes, you know; 
but we have thrown it into the background, with 
yellow soap and dry lavender. And now 1 must 
run away. You will come to church, mother? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, I would n’t lose such a pretty 
sight. It does my old eyes good to see so many 
fresh young faces. Is your husband going? ” 

“ Yes, Robert will be there. I ’ve made him 
as neat as a new pin this morning, and he says 
the Bishop will think him too buckish by half. 
I took him into Mammy Dempster’s room to 
show himself. W e hear Tryan is making sure of 
the Bishop’s support ; but we shall see. I would 
give my crooked guinea, and all the luck it will 
ever bring me, to have him beaten, for I can’t 
endure the sight of the man coming to harass 
dear old Mr. and Mrs. Crewe in their last days. 
Preaching the Gospel indeed! That is the best 
Gospel that makes everybody happy and com- 
fortable, is n’t it, mother? ” 

“ Ah, child, I ’m afraid there ’s no Gospel will 
do that here below.” 

“ Well, I can do something to comfort Mrs. 
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Crewe at least; so give me a kiss, and good-bj' 
till church-time.” 

The mother leaned back in her chair when 
Janet was gone, and sank into a painful reverie. 
When our life is a continuous trial, the moments 
of respite seem only to substitute the heaviness 
of dread for the heaviness of actual suffering: 
the curtain of cloud seems parted an instant 
only that we may measure all its horror as it 
hangs low, black, and imminent, in contrast with 
the transient brightness; the water-drops that 
visit the parched lips in the desert bear with 
them only the keen imagination of thirst. Janet 
looked glad and tender now — but what scene 
of misery was coming next. She was too like 
the cistus flowers in the little garden before the 
window, that, with the shades of evening, might 
lie with the delicate white and glossy dark of 
their petals trampled in the roadside dust. When 
the sun had sunk, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing, Janet might be sitting there, heated, mad- 
dened, sobbing out her griefs with selfish pas- 
sion, and wildly wishing herself dead. 

Mrs. Raynor had been reading about the lost 
sheep, and the joy there is in heaven over the 
sinner that repenteth. Surely the eternal love 
she believed in through all the sadness of her lot, 
would not leave her child to wander farther and 
farther into the wilderness till there was no turn- 
ing, — the child so lovely, so pitiful to others, so 
good, — till she was goaded into sin by woman’s 
bitterest sorrows! Mrs. Raynor had her faith 
and her spiritual comforts, though she was not 
in the least evangelical, and knew nothing of 
doctrinal zeal. I fear most of Mr. Tryan’s 
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hearers would have considered her destitute of 
saving knowledge, and I am quite sure she had 
no well-defined views on justification. Never- 
theless, she read her Bible a great deal, and 
thought she found divine lessons there, — how 
to bear the cross meekly, and be merciful. Let 
us hope that there is a saving ignorance, and 
that Mrs. Raynor was justified without know- 
ing exactly how. 

She tried to have hope and trust, though it 
was hard to believe that the futqre would be 
anything else than the harvest of the seed that 
was being sown before her eyes. But always 
there is seed being sown silently and unseen, and 
everywhere there come sweet flowers without our 
foresight or labour. We reap what we sow, but 
Nature has love over and above that justice, and 
gives us shadow and blossom and fruit that 
spring from no planting of ours. 



CHAPTER VI 


M ost people must have agreed with Mrs, 
Raynor that the Confirmation that day 
was a pretty sight, at least when those 
slight girlish forms and fair young faces moved 
in a white rivulet along the aisles, and flowed 
into kneeling semicircles under the light of the 
great chancel window, softened by patches of 
dark old painted glass; and one would think 
that to look on while a pair of venerable hands 
pressed such young heads, and a venerable face 
looked upward for a blessing on them, would 
be very likely to make the heart swell gently, and 
to moisten the eyes. Yet I remember the eyes 
seemed very dry in Milby Church that day, not- 
withstanding that the Bishop was an old man, 
and probably venerable (for though he was not 
an eminent Grecian, he was the brother of a 
Whig lord) ; and I think the eyes must have 
remained dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruffles, and, in- 
stead of laying them on the girls’ heads, just 
let them hover over each in quick succession, 
as if it were not etiquette to touch them, and 
as if the laying on of hands were like the the- 
atrical embrace, — part of the play, and not 
to be really believed in. To be sure, there were 
a great many heads, and the Bishop’s time was 
limited. Moreover, a wig can, under no cir- 
cumstanees, be affecting, except in rare cases 
of illusion ; and copious lavi’n-sleeves cannot be 
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expected to go directly to any heart except a 
washerwoman’s. 

I know Ned Phipps, who knelt against me, 
and I am sure made me behave much worse 
than I should have done without him, whispered 
that he thought the Bishop was a “ guy,” and I 
certainly remember thinking that Mr. Prender- 
gast looked much more dignified with his plain 
white surplice and black hair. He was a tall 
commanding man, and read the Liturgy in a 
strikingly sonorous and uniform voice, which 
I tried to imitate the next Sunday at home, until 
my little sister began to cry, and said I was 
“ yoaring at her.” 

Mr. Tryan sat in a pew near the pulpit with 
several other cler^men. He looked pale, and 
rubbed his hand over his face and pushed back 
his hair oftener than usual. Standing in the. 
aisle close to him, and repeating the responses 
with edifying loudness, was Mr. Budd, church- 
warden and delegate, with a white staff in his 
hand and a backward bend of his small head and 
person, such as, I suppose, he considered suitable 
to a friend of sound religion. Conspicuous in 
the gallery, too, was the tall figure of Mr. 
Dempster, whose professional avocations rarely 
allowed him to occupy his place at church. 

“ There ’s Dempster,” said Mrs. Linnet to 
her daughter Maiy, “ looking more respectable 
than usual, I declare. He ’s got a fine speech 
by heart to make to the Bishop, I ’ll answer for 
it. But he ’ll be pretty well sprinkled with snuff 
before service is over, and the Bishop won’t be 
able to listen to him for sneezing, that ’s one 
comfort.” 
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At length the last stage in the long ceremony 
was over, the large assembly streamed warm and 
weary into the open afternoon simshine, and 
the Bishop retired to the Parsonage, where, 
after honouring Mrs. Crewe’s collation, he was 
to give audience to the delegates and Mr. Tryan 
on the great question of the evening lecture. 

Between five and six o’clock the Parsonage 
was once more as quiet as usual under the 
shadow of its tall elms, and the only traces of the 
Bishop’s recent presence there were the wheel- 
marks on the gravel, and the long table with its 
garnished dishes awry, its damask sprinkled with 
criunbs, and its decanters without their stoppers. 
Mr. Crewe was already calmly smoking his pipe 
in the opposite sitting-room, and Janet was 
agreeing with Mrs. Crewe that some of the 
blancmange w ould be a nice thing to take to 
Sally Martin, while the little old lady herself 
had a spoon in her hand ready to gather the 
crumbs into a plate, that she might scatter them 
on the gravel for the little birds. 

Before that time the Bishop’s carriage had 
been seen driving through the High Street on 
its way to Lord Trufford’s, where he was to dine. 
The question of the lecture was decided, then ? 

The natui’e of the decision may be gathered 
from the following conversation which took 
place in the bar of the Red Lion that evening. 

“ So you ’re done, eh, Dempster? ” was Mr, 
Pilgrim’s observation, uttered with some gusto. 
He was not glad Mr. Tryan had gained his 
point, but he was not sorry Dempster was 
disappointed. 

“ Done, sir? Not at all. It is what I antici- 
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pated. I knew we had nothing else to expect in 
these days, when the Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to give out hymns from 
an empty cask, to tunes set by a journeyman 
cobbler. But I was not the less to exert myself 
in the cause of sound Churchmanship for the 
good of the town. Amy coward can fight a bat- 
tle when he ’s sure of winning; but give me the 
man who has pluck to fight when he ’s sure of 
losing. That ’s my way, sir; and there are 
many victories worse than a defeat, as Mr. 
Tryan shall learn to his cost.” 

“ He must be a poor shuperannyated sort of 
a bishop, that ’s my opinion,” said Mr. Tomlin- 
son, “to go along with a sneaking Methodist 
like Tryan. And, for my part, I think we 
should be as well wi’out bishops, if they ’re no 
wiser than that. Where’s the use o’ havin’ 
thousands a-year an’ livin’ in a pallis, if they 
don’t stick to the Church? ” 

“ No. There you ’re going out of your depth, 
Tomlinson,” said Mr. Dempster. “No one shall 
hear me say a word against Episcopacy, it is 
a safeguard of the Church ; we must have ranks 
and dignities there as well as everywhere else. 
No, sir ! Episcopacy is a good thing ; but it may 
happen that a bishop is not a good thing. Just 
as brandy is a good thing, though this particular 
brandy is British, and tastes like sugared rain- 
water caught down the chimney. Here, Rat- 
cliffe, let me have something to drink a little 
less like a decoction of sugar and soot.” 

“ I said nothing again’ Episcopacy,” returned 
Mr. Tomlinson. “I only said I thought we 
should do as well wi’out bishops; an’ I ’ll say it 
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again foi* the matter o’ that. Bishops never 
brought any grist to my mill.” 

“Do you know when the lectures are to be- 
gin? ” said Mr. Pilgrim. 

“ They are to hegin on Sunday next,” said 
Mr. Dempster, in a significant tone; “but I 
think it will not take a long-sighted prophet to 
foresee the end of them. It strikes me Mr. 
Tryan will be looking out for another curacy 
shortly.” 

“ He ’ll not get many Milby people to go and 
hear his lectures after a while, I ’ll bet a guinea,” 
observed Mr. Budd. “ I know I ’ll not keep a 
single workman on my ground who either goes 
to the lecture himself or lets anybody belonging 
to him go.” 

“ Nor me nayther,” said Mr. Tomlinson. 
“No Tryanite shall touch a sack or drive a 
wagon o’ mine, that you may depend on. An’ I 
know more besides me as are o’ the same mind.” 

“ Tryan has a good many friends in the town, 
though, and friends that are likely to stand by 
him too,” said Mr. Pilgrim. “ I should say it 
would be as well to let him and his lectures alone. 
If he goes on preaching as he does, with such a 
constitution as his, he ’ll get a relaxed throat by 
and by, and you ’ll he rid of him without any 
trouble.” 

“ We ’ll not allow him to do himself that in- 
jury,” said Mr. Dempster. “ Since his health is 
not good, we ’ll persuade him to tiy change of 
air. Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate of 
Milby too hot for him.” 


CHAPTER VII 


M r, DEMPSTER did not stay long at 
the Red Lion that evening. He was 
summoned home to meet Mr, Armstrong, 
a wealthy client; and as he was kept in consul- 
tation till a late hour, it happened that this was 
one of the nights on which Mr. Dempster went 
to bed tolerably sober. Thus the day which had 
been one of Janet’s happiest, because it had been 
spent by her in helping her dear old friend Mrs. 
Crewe, ended for her with unusual quietude; 
and as a bright sunset promises a fair morning, 
so a cahn lying down is a good augury for a 
calm waking. Mr. Dempster, on the Thursday 
morning, was in one of his best humours, and 
though perhaps some of the good-humour might 
result from the prospect of a lucrative and ex- 
citing bit of business in Mr. Armstrong’s proba- 
ble lawsuit, the greater part of it was doubtless 
due to those stirrings of the more kindly, healthy 
sap of human feeling, by which goodness tries 
to get the upper hand in us whenever it seems to 
have the slightest chance, — on Sunday morn- 
ings, perhaps, when we are set free from the 
grinding hurry of the week, and take the httle 
three-year-old on our knee at breakfast to share 
our egg and muffin; in moments of trouble, 
when death visits our roof or illness makes us 
dependent on the tending hand of a slighted 
wife ; in quiet talks with an aged mother, of the 
days when we stood at her knee with our first 
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picture-book, or wrote her loving letters from 
school. In the man whose childhood has known 
caresses there is always a fibre of memory that 
can be touched to gentle issues ; and Mr. Demp- 
ster, whom you have hitherto seen only as the 
orator of the Red Lion, and the drunken ty- 
rant of a dreary midnight home, was the first- 
born darling son of a fair little mother. That 
mother was living still; and her own large 
black easy-chair, where she sat loiitting 
through the livelong day, was now set ready 
for her at the breakfast-table by her son’s side, 
a sleek tortoise-shell cat acting as provisional 
incumbent. 

“ Good morning, Mamsey! why, you ’re look- 
ing as fresh as a daisy this morning. You ’re 
getting yoxmg again,” said Mr. Dempster, look- 
ing up from his newspaper when the little old 
lady entered. A very little old lady she was, 
with a pale, scarcely wrinkled face, hair of that 
peculiar white which tells that the locks have 
once been blond, a natty pure white cap on her 
head, and a white shawl pinned over her shoul- 
ders. You saw at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blonde, strangely unlike her tall, 
ugly, dingy-complexioned son; unlike her 
daughter-in-law, too, whose large-featured bru- 
nette beauty seemed always throv^m into higher 
relief by the white presence of little Mamsey. 
The unlikeness between Janet and her mother- 
in-law went deeper than outline and complexion, 
and indeed there was little sympathy between 
them, for old Mrs. Dempster had not yet 
learned to believe that her son, Robei’t, would 
have gone wrong if he had married the right 
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woman, — a meek woman like herself, who 
would have borne him children, and been a deft, 
orderly housekeeper. In spite of Janet’s ten- 
derness and attention to her, she had had little 
love for her daughter-in-law from the first, and 
had witnessed the sad growth of home-misery 
through long years, always with a disposition to 
lay the blame on the wife rather than on the hus- 
band, and to reproach Mrs. Raynor for encour- 
aging her daughter’s faults by a too exclusive 
sympathy. But old Mrs. Dempster had that 
rare gift of silence and passivity which often 
supplies the absence of mental strength; and 
whatever were her thoughts, she said no word to 
aggravate the domestic discord. Patient and 
mute she sat at her knitting thx'ough many a scene 
of quarrel and anguish; resolutely she appeared 
unconscious of the sounds that reached her ears, 
and the facts she divined after she had retired to 
her bed; mutely she witnessed poor Janet’s 
faults, only registering them as a balance of ex- 
cuse on the side of her son. The hard, astute, 
domineering attorney was still that little old 
woman’s pet, as he had been when she watched 
with triumphant pride his first tumbling effort 
to march alone across the nursery floor. “ See 
what a good son he is to me ! ” she often 
thought. “ Never gave me a harsh word. And 
so he might have been a good husband.” 

Oh, it is piteous, — that sori’ow of aged 
women! In early youth, perhaps, they said to 
themselves, “ I shall be happy when I have a 
husband to love me best of all; ” then when the 
husband was too careless, “ My child will com- 
fort me;” then, through the mother’s watching 
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and toil, “ My cliild will repay me all when it 
grows up.” And at last, after the long journey 
of years has been w^earily travelled through, the 
mother’s heart is weighed down by a heavier 
burden, and no hope remains but the grave. 

But this morning old Mrs. Dempster sat 
down in her easy-chair without any painful, sup- 
pressed remembrance of the preceding night. 

“ I declare mammy looks younger than Mrs. 
Crewe, who is only sixty-five,” said Janet. 
“ Mrs. Crewe will come to see you to-day, 
mammy, and tell you all about her troubles with 
the Bishop and the collation. She ’ll bring her 
knitting, and you ’ll have a regular gossip 
together.” 

“ The gossip will be all on one side, then, for 
Mrs. Crewe gets so very deaf I can’t make her 
hear a word. And if I motion to her, she always 
imderstands me wrong.” 

“ Oh, she wall have so much to teU you to-day, 
you will not want to Speak yourself. You who 
have patience to knit those wonderful counter- 
panes, mammy, must not be impatient with dear 
Mrs. Crewe. Good old lady! I can’t bear her 
to think she ’s ever tiresome to people, and you 
know she ’s very ready to fancy herself in the 
way. I tbirik she would like to shrink up to the 
size of a mouse, that she might run about and do 
people good without their noticing her.” 

“It isn’t patience I want, God knows; it’s 
lungs to speak loud enough. But you ’ll be at 
home yourself, I suppose, this morning; and 
you can talk to her for me.” 

“ No, m ammy ; I promised poor Mrs. Lowme 
to go and sit with her. She ’s confined to her 
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room, and both the Miss Lowmes are out; so 
I ’m going to read the newspaper to her and 
amuse her.” 

“ Couldn’t you go another morning? As Mr. 
Armstrong and that other gentleman are com- 
ing to dinner, I should think it would be better 
to stay at home. Can you trust Betty to see to 
everything? She ’s new to the place.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t disappoint Mrs. Lowme; I 
promised her. Betty will do very well, no fear.” 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after this, and 
began to sip her tea. The breakfast went on 
without further conversation for some time, Mr. 
Dempster being absorbed in the papers. At 
length, when he was running over the advertise- 
ments, his eye seemed to be caught by something 
that suggested a new thought to him. He pres- 
ently thumped the table with an air of exulta- 
tion, and said, turning to Janet, — 

“ I Ve a capital idea, Gypsy! ” (that was his 
name for his dark-eyed wife when he was in an 
extraordinarily good humour), “and you shall 
help me. It ’s just what you ’re up to.’’ 

“ What is it? ’’ said Janet, her face beaming at 
the sound of the pet name, now heard so seldom. 
“ Anything to do with conveyancing? ” 

“ It ’s a bit of fun worth a dozen fees, — a 
plan for raising a laugh against Tryan and his 
gang of hypocrites.” 

“ What is it? Nothing that wants a needle 
and thi’ead, I hope, else I must go and tease 
mother.” 

“ No, nothing sharper than your wit — except 
mine. I ’ll teU you what it is. We ’ll get up a 
programme of the Sunday evening lecture, like 
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a play-bill, you know, — ‘ Grand Performance 
of the celebrated Mountebank,’ and so on. 
We ’ll bring in the Tryanites — old Landor and 
the rest — in appropriate characters. Proctor 
shall print it, and we ’ll circulate it in the town. 
It will be a capital hit.” 

“Bravo!” said Janet, clapping her hands. 
She would just then have pretended to like al- 
most anything, in her pleasure at being appealed 
to by her husband, and she really did like to 
laugh at the Tryanites. “We’ll set about it 
directly, and sketch it out before you go to the 
office. I ’ve got Tryan’s sermons upstairs, but 
I don’t think there ’s anything in them we can 
use. I ’ve only just looked into them; they ’re 
not at all what I expected, — dull, stupid things, 
— nothing of the roaring fire-and-brimstone 
sort that I expected.” 

“ Roaring? No; Tryan ’s as soft as a suck- 
ing dove, — one of your honey-mouthed hypo- 
crites, Plenty of devil and malice in him, 
though, I could see that, while he was talking to 
the Bishop ; but as smooth as a snake outside. 
He ’s beginning a single-handed fight with me, 
I can see, — persuading my chents away from 
me. We shall see who will be the first to cry 
peecavi. Milby will do better without Mr. 
Tryan than without Robert Dempster, I fancy! 
and Milby shall never be flooded with cant as 
long as I can raise a breakwater against it. But 
now, get the breakfast-things cleared away, and 
let us set about the play-bill. Gome, Mamsey, 
come and have a walk with me round the garden, 
and let us see how the cucumbers are getting on. 
I ’ve never taken you round the garden for an 
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age. Come, you don’t want a bonnet. It ’s like 
walking in a greenhouse this morning.” 

“ But she will want a parasol,” said Janet. 
“ There ’s one on the stand against the garden- 
door, Robert.” 

The little old lady took her son’s arm with 
placid pleasure. She could barely reach it so as 
to rest upon it, but he inchned a little towards 
her, and accommodated his heavy long-limbed 
steps to her feeble pace. The cat chose to sun 
herself too, and walked close beside them, with 
tail erect, rubbing her sleek sides against their 
legs, — too well fed to be excited by the twitter- 
ing birds. The garden was of the grassy, shady 
kind, often seen attached to old houses in provin- 
cial towns; the apple-trees had had time to 
spread their branches very wide, the shrubs and 
hardy perennial plants had grown into a luxuri- 
ance that required constant trimming to prevent 
them from intruding on the space for walking. 
But the farther end, which imited with green 
fields, was open and sunny. 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, to see that 
httle group passing out of the shadow into the 
sunshine, and out of the sunshine into the shadow 
again: sad, because this tenderness of the son 
for the mother was hardly more than a nucleus 
of healthy life in an organ hardening by disease, 
because the man who was linked in this way with 
an innocent past had become callous in worldli- 
ness, fevered by sensuality, enslaved by chance 
impulses ; pretty, because it showed how hard it 
is to kill the deep-doAvn fibrous roots of human 
love and goodness, — how the man from whom 
we make it our pride to shrink has yet a close 
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brotherhood with us tlirough some of our most 
sacred feelings. 

As they were returning to the house, Janet 
met them, and said, “ Now, Robert, the writing 
things are ready. I shall be clerk, and Mat 
Paine can copy it out after.” 

Mammy once more deposited in her arm- 
chair, with her knitting in her hand, and the cat 
purring at her elbow, Janet seated herself at the 
table, while Mr. Dempster placed himself near 
her, took out his snuif-box, and plentifully suf- 
fusing himself with the inspiring powder, began 
to dictate. 

What he dictated, we shall see by and by. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T he next day, Friday, at five o’clock by 
the sun-dial, the large bow-window of 
Mrs. Jerome’s parlour was open; and 
that lady herself was seated within its ample 
semicircle, having a table before her on which 
her best tea-tray, her best china, and her best 
urn-rug had already been standing in readiness 
for half an hour. Mrs. Jerome’s best tea-service 
was of delicate white fluted china, with gold 
sprigs upon it, — as pretty a tea-service as you 
need wish to see, and quite good enough for 
chimney ornaments; indeed, as the cups were 
without handles, most visitors who had the dis- 
tinction of taking tea out of them wished that 
such charming china had already been promoted 
to that honorary position. Mrs. Jerome was 
like her china, handsome and old-fashioned. 
She was a buxom lady of sixty, in an elaborate 
lace cap fastened by a frill under her chin, a 
dark, well-curled front concealing her forehead, 
a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its ample folds 
as far as her waist, and a stiff gray silk gown. 
She had a clean damask napkin pinned before 
her to guard her dress during the process of tea- 
making; her favourite geraniums in the bow- 
window were looking as healthy as she could 
desire; her own handsome portrait, painted when 
she was twenty yeai'S younger, was smiling 
down on her with agreeable flattery; and alto- 
gether she seemed to be in as peaceful and 
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pleasant a position as a buxom, well-di’essed 
elderly lady need desire. But, as in so many 
other cases, appearances were deceptive. Her 
mind was greatly perturbed and her temper 
ruffled by the fact that it was more than a 
quarter-past five even by the losing timepiece; 
that it was half -past by her large gold watch, 
which she held in her hand as if she were coimt- 
ing the pulse of the afternoon, and that by the 
kitchen clock, which she felt sure was not an 
hour too fast, it had already struck six. The 
lapse of time was rendered the more unendur- 
able to Mrs. Jerome by her wonder that Mr. 
J erome could stay out in the garden with Lizzie 
in that thoughtless way, taking it so easily that 
tea-time was long past, and that, after all the 
trouble of getting down the best tea-things, Mr. 
Tryan would not come. 

This honour had been shown to Mr. Tryan, 
not at all because Mrs. Jerome had any high 
appreciation of his doctrine or of his exemplary 
activity as a pastor, but simply because he was a 
“ Church clergyman,” and as such was regarded 
by her with the same sort of exceptional respect 
that a white woman who had married a native of 
the Society Islands might be supposed to feel 
towards a white-skinned visitor from the land 
of her youth. For Mrs. Jerome had been reared 
a Churchwoman, and having attained the age 
of thirty before she was married, had felt the 
greatest repugnance in the first instance to re- 
nouncing the religious forms in which she had 
been brought up. “ You know,” she said in con- 
fidence to her Church acquaintances, “ I 
would n’t give no ear at all to Mr. Jerome at 
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fust; but after all, I begun to think as there was 
a many things worse nor goin’ to chaiJel, an’ 
you ’d better do that nor not pay your way. 
Mr. Jerome had a very pleasant manner with 
him, an’ there was niver another as kept a gig, 
an’ ’ud make a settlement on me like him, chapel 
or no chapel. It seemed very odd to me for a 
long while, the preachin’ without book, an’ the 
stannin’ up to one long prayer, istid o’ changin’ 
your postur. But la! there’s nothin’ as you 
may n’t get used to i’ time ; you can al’ys sit 
down, you know, before the prayer’s done,. 
The ministers say pretty nigh the same things as 
the Church parsons, by what I could iver make 
out, an’ we ’re out o’ chapel i’ the mornin’ a deal 
sooner nor they ’re out o’ church. An’ as for 
pews, ours is a deal comfortabler nor any i’ 
Milby Church.” 

Mrs. Jerome, you perceive, had not a keen 
susceptibility to shades of doctrine, and it is 
probable that, after listening to Dissenting elo- 
quence for thirty years, she might safely have 
re-entered the Establislnnent without perform- 
ing any spiritual quarantine. Her mind, appar- 
ently, was of that non-porous flinty character 
which is not in the least danger from surround- 
ing damp. But on the question of getting start 
of the sim on the day’s business, and clearing her 
conscience of the necessary sum of meals and the 
consequent “ washing up ” as soon as possible, so 
that the family might be well in bed at nine, Mrs. 
Jerome was susceptible ; and the present linger- 
ing pace of things, united with Mr. Jerome’s un- 
accountable obliviousness, was not to be borne 
any longer. So she rang the bell for Sally. 
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“ Goodness me, Sally! go into the garden an’ 
see after your master. Tell him it ’s goin’ on for 
six, an’ Mr. Tryan ’ull niver think o’ cornin’ 
now, an’ it ’s time we got tea over. An’ he ’s 
lettin’ Lizzie stain her frock, I expect, among 
them strawberry-beds. Make her come in this 
minute.” 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted to linger 
in the garden, for though the house was pretty 
and well deseiwed its name, the “ White House,” 
the tall damask roses that clustered over the 
porch being thrown into relief by rough stucco 
of the most brilliant white, yet the garden and 
orchards were Mr. Jerome’s glory, as well they 
might be; and there was nothing in which he 
had a more innocent pride — peace to a good 
man’s memory! all his pride was innocent — 
than in conducting a hitherto uninitiated visitor 
over his grounds, and making him in some de- 
gree aware of the incomparable advantages pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants of the White House in 
the matter of red-streaked apples, russets, 
northern greens (excellent for baking), swan- 
egg pears, and early vegetables, to say nothing 
of flowering “ srubs,” pink hawthorns, lavender 
bushes more than ever Mrs. Jerome could use, 
• and in short, a superabundance of everything 
that a person retired from business could desire 
to possess himself or to share with his friends. 
The garden was one of those old-fashioned para- 
dises which hardly exist any longer except as 
memories of our childhood: no finical separa- 
tion between flower and kitchen garden there; 
no monotony of enjoyment for one sense to the 
exclusion of another; but a charming paradisi- 
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acal mingling of all that was pleasant to the 
eyes and good for food. The rich flower-border 
running along every walk, with its endless suc- 
cession of spring flowers, anemones, auriculas, 
wall-flowers, sweet-williams, campanulas, snap- 
dragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller beauties, 
such as moss and Provence roses, varied with 
espalier apple-trees ; the crimson of a carnation 
was carried out in the lurking crimson of the 
neighbouring strawberry-beds; you gathered a 
moss-rose one moment and a bunch of currants 
the next; you were in a delicious fluctuation be- 
tween the scent of jasmine and the juice of 
gooseberries. Then what a high wall at one end, 
flanked by a summer-house so lofty that after 
ascending its long flight of steps you could see 
perfectly well there was no view Avorth looking 
at; what alcoves and garden-seats in all direc- 
tions ; and along one side, what a hedge, tall and 
firm and unbroken, like a green w^all! 

It was near this hedge that Mr. Jerome was 
standing wLen Sally found him. He had set 
down the basket of strawberries on the gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his arms to look 
at a bird’s-nest. Lizzie peeped, and then looked 
at her grandpa with round blue eyes, and then 
peeped again. 

“ D’ ye see it, Lizzie? ” he whispered. 

“ Yes,” she whispered in return, putting her 
lips very near grandpa’s face. At this moment 
Sally appeared. 

“ Eh, eh, Sally, what ’s the matter? Is Mr. 
Tryan come? ” 

“ No, sir, an’ Missis says she ’s sure he won’t 
come now, an’ she wants you to come in an’ hev 
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tea. Dear heart, Miss Lizzie, you ’ve stained 
yom* pinafore, an’ I should n’t wonder if it ’s 
gone through to your frock. There ’ll be fine 
work ! Come along wi’ me, do ! ” 

“Nay, nay, nay, we ’ve done no harm, we ’ve 
done no harm, hev we, Lizzie? The washtub ’ull 
make all right again.” 

Sally, regarding the washtub from a different 
point of view, looked sourly serious, and hiu’ried ; 

away with Lizzie, who trotted submissively | 

along, her little head in eclipse under a large 
nankin bonnet, while Mr. Jerome followed leis- 
urely with his full broad shoulders in rather a 
stooping posture, and his large good-natured 
features and white locks shaded by a broad- 
brimmed hat. I 

“Mr. Jerome, I wonder at you,” said Mrs. 

Jerome, in a tone of indignant remonstrance, 

evidently sustained by a deep sense of injury, as 

her husband opened the parlour door. “ When 

will you leave off invitin’ people to meals an’ not 

lettin’ ’em know the time? I ’ll answer for ’t, i 

you niver said a word to Mr. Tryan as we should 

take tea at five o’clock. It ’s just like you! ” 

“ Nay, nay, Susan,” answered the husband, in I 

a soothing tone, “ there ’s nothin’ amiss. I told : 

Mr. Tryan as we took tea at five punctial; may- 
hap summat ’s a-detainin’ on him. He ’s a deal 
to do an’ to think on, remember.” 

“ Why, it ’s struck six i’ the kitchen a’ready. 

It ’s nonsense to look for him cornin’ now. So I 

you may ’s well ring for th’ urn. Now Sally’s [ 

got th’ heater in the fire, we may ’s well hev th’ 

urn in, though he does n’t come. I niver see’d 

the like o’ you, Mr. Jerome, for axin’ people an’ I 
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givin’ me the trouble o’ gettin’ things down an’ 
hevin’ crumpets made, an’ after all they don’t 
come. I shall hev to wash every one o’ these tea- 
things myself, for thei'e ’s no trustin’ Sally, — 
she ’d break a fortin i’ crockery i’ no time! ” 

“ But why will you give yourself sich trouble, 
Susan? Our every-day tea-things would ha’ 
done as well for Mr. Tryan, an’ they ’re a deal 
convenenter to hold.” 

“ Yes, that ’s just your way, Mr. Jerome, 
you ’re al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ my chany, because 
I bought it myself afore I was married. But let 
me tell you, I knowed how to choose chany if I 
did n’t know how to choose a husband. An’ 
where’s Lizzie? You’ve niver left her i’ the 
garden by herself, with her white frock on an’ 
clean stockin’s? ” 

“ Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy; Lizzie ’s 
come in wi’ Sally. She ’s hevin’ her pinafore took 
off, I ’U be bound. AJb! there ’s Mr. Tryan a- 
comin’ through the gate.” 

Mrs. Jerome began hastily to adjust her 
damask napkin and the expression of her coun- 
tenance for the reception of the clergyman; and 
Mr. Jerome went out to meet his guest, whom 
he greeted outside the door. 

“ Mr. Tryan, how do you do, Mr. Tryan? 
Welcome to the White House! I ’m glad to 
see you, sir, — I ’m glad to see you.” 

If you had heard the tone of mingled good- 
will, veneration, and condolence in which this 
greeting was uttered, even without seeing the 
face that completely harmonized with it, you 
would have no difficulty in inferring the ground- 
notes of Mr. Jerome’s character. To a fine ear 
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that tone said as plainly as possible: “What- 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas Jerome, 
as piety and goodness, shall have my love and 
honour. Ah, friends, this pleasant world is a 
sad one too, is n’t it? Let us help one another, 
let us help one another.” Ajid it was entirely 
owing to this basis of character, not at all from 
any clear and precise doctrinal discrimination, 
that Mr. J erome had very early in life become a 
Dissenter. In his boyish days he had been 
thrown where Dissent seemed to have the bal- 
ance of piety, purity, and good works on its 
side, and to become a Dissenter seemed to him 
identical with choosing God instead of mam- 
mon. That race of Dissenters is extinct in these 
days, when opinion has got far ahead of feeling, 
and every chapel-going youth can fill our ears 
with the advantages of the Voluntary system, 
the corruptions of a State Church, and the 
Scriptural evidence that the first Christians were 
Congregationalists. Mr. Jerome knew nothing 
of this theoretic basis for Dissent, and in the 
utmost extent of his polemical discussion he had 
not gone further than to question whether a 
Christian man was bound in conscience to dis- 
tinguish Christmas and Easter by any peculiar 
observance beyond the eating of mince-pies and 
cheese-cakes. It seemed to him that aU seasons 
were alike good for thanking God, departing 
from evil and doing well, whereas it might be 
desirable to restrict the period for indulging in 
unwholesome forms of pastry. Mr. Jerome’s 
dissent being of this simple, non-polemical kind, 
it is easy to understand that the report he heard 
of Mr. Try an as a good man and a powerful 
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preacher, who was stirring the hearts of the 
people, had been enough to attract him to the 
Paddifnrd Church, and that having felt himself 
more edified there than he had of late been under 
Mr. Stickney’s discourses at Salem, he had 
driven thither repeatedly in the Sunday after- 
noons, and had sought an opportunity of mak- 
ing Mr. Tryan’s acquaintance. The evening 
lecture was a subject of warm interest mth him, 
and the opposition Mr. Tryan met with gave 
that interest a strong tinge of partisanship ; for 
there was a store of irascibility in Mr. Jerome’s 
nature which must find a vent somewhere, and in 
so kindly and upright a man could only find it in 
indignation against those whom he held to be 
enemies of truth and goodness. Mr. Tryan had 
not hitherto been to the White House; but yes- 
terday, meeting Mr. Jerome in the street, he had 
at once accepted the invitation to tea, saying 
there was something he wished to talk about. 
He appeared wora and fatigued now, and after 
shaking hands Avith Mrs. Jerome, threw himself 
into a chair and looked out on the pretty garden 
with an air of i*elief. 

“ What a nice place you have here, Mr. 
Jerome! I ’ve not seen anything so quiet and 
pretty since I came to Milby. On Paddiford 
Common, where I live, you know, the bushes are 
all sprinkled with soot, and there ’s never any 
quiet except in the dead of night.” 

“Dear heart! dear heart! That ’s very bad, 
— and for you, too, as hev to study. W ould n’t 
it be better for you to be somewhere more out i’ 
the coimtry like? ” 

“ Oh, no ! I should lose so much time in going 
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to and fro; and besides, I like to be among the 
people. I ’ve no face to go and preach resigna- 
tion to those poor things in their smoky air and 
comfortless homes, when I come straight from 
every luxmy myself. There are many things 
quite lawful for other men, which a clergyman 
must forego if he would do any good in a manu- 
facturing population like this.” 

Here the preparations for tea were crowned 
by the simultaneous appearance of Lizzie and 
the crumpet. It is a pretty surprise, when one 
visits an elderly couple, to see a little figui’e enter 
in a white frock with a blond head as smooth as 
satin, round blue eyes, and a cheek like an apple- 
blossom. A toddling little girl is a centre of 
common feeling which makes the most dissimilar 
people xmderstand each other; and Mr. Tryan 
looked at Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which is 
always genuine. 

“Here we are, here we are!” said proud 
grandpapa. “You did n’t think we ’d got such 
a little gell as this, did you, Mr. Tryan? Wh}’-, 
it seems but th’ other day since her mother was 
just such another. This is our little Lizzie, this 
is. Come an’ shake hands wi’ Mr. Tryan, Liz- 
zie; come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and put 
out one hand, while she fingered her coral neck- 
lace with the other, and looked up into Mr. 
Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring gaze. He 
stroked the satin head, and said in his gentlest 
voice, “ How do you do, Lizzie? will you give 
me a kiss?” She put up her little bud of a 
mouth, and then retreating a little and glancing 
down at her frock, said, — 
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“ Dit id my noo fock. I put it on ’tod you 
wad toming. Tally taid you wouldn’t ’ook 
at it.” 

“ Hush, hush, Lizzie ! little gells must be seen 
and not heard,” said Mrs. Jerome; while grand- 
papa, winking significantly, and looking radiant 
with deli'ght at Lizzie’s extraordinary promise of 
cleverness, set her up on her high cane-chair by 
the side of grandma, who lost no time in shield- 
ing the beauties of the new frock with a napkin. 

“ Well now, Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, in 
a very serious tone when tea had been distrib- 
uted, “ let me hear how you ’re a-goin’ on about 
the lectur. When I was i’ the town yisterday, I 
beared as there was pessecutin’ schemes a-bein’ 
laid again’ you. I fear me those raskills ’ll mek 
things very onpleasant to you.” 

“ I ’ve no doubt they will attempt it; indeed, 
I quite expect there will be a regular mob got up 
on Sunday evening, as there was when the dele- 
gates i-eturned, on purpose to annoy me and the 
congregation on our way to church.” 

“ Ah, they ’re capible o’ anything, such men 
as Dempster an’ Budd; an’ Tomlinson backs 
’em wi’ money, though he can’t wi’ brains. 
Howiver, Dempster ’s lost one client by his 
wicked doin’s, an’ I ’m deceived if he won’t lose 
more nor one. I little thought, Mr. Tryan, 
when I put my affairs into his hands twenty ’ear 
ago this Michaelmas, as he was to turn out a 
pessecutor o’ religion. I niver lighted on a cliv- 
erer, promisiner young man nor he was then. 
They talked of his bein’ fond of a extry glass 
now an’ then, but niver nothin’ like what he ’s 
come to since. An’ it ’s head-piece you must 
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look for in a lawer, Mr. Tryan, it ’s head-piece. 
His wife, too, was al’ys an unco mm on favourite 
o’ mine, — poor thing ! I hear sad stories about 
her now. But she ’s druv to it, she ’s druv to it, 
Mr. Tryan. A tender-hearted woman to the 
poor, she is, as iver lived; an’ as pretty-spoken 
a woman as you need wish to talk to. Yes ! I ’d 
al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ his vofe, spite o’ 
iverything. But as soon as iver I beared o’ that 
dilegate business, I says, says I, that man shall 
hev no more to do wi’ my affairs. It may put 
me t’ inconvenience, but I ’ll encourage no man 
as pessecutes religion.” 

“ He is evidently the brain and hand of the 
persecution,” said Mr. Tryan. “ There may be 
a strong feeling against me in a large number 
of the inhabitants, — it must be so from the great 
ignorance of spiritual things in this place. But 
1 fancy there would have been no formal oppo- 
sition to the lecture, if Dempster had not planned 
it. I am not myself the least alarmed at any- 
thing he can do; he will find I am not to be 
cowed or driven away by insult or personal dan- 
ger. God has sent me to this place, and, by His 
blessing, I ’ll not shrink from anything I may 
have to encounter in doing His work among the 
people. But I feel it light to call on all those 
who know the value of the Gospel, to stand by 
me publicly. I think — and Mr. Landor agrees 
with me — that it will be well for my friends to 
proceed with me in a body to the church on Sun- 
day evening. Dempster, you know, has pre- 
tended that almost all the respectable inhabitants 
are opposed to the lecture. Now, I wish that 
falsehood to be visibly contradicted. What do 
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you think of the plan? I have to-day been to see 
several of my friends, who will make a point of 
being there to accompany me, and will communi- 
cate with others on the subject.” 

“ I ’ll make one, Mr. Tryan, I ’ll make one. 
You shall not be wantin’ in any support as I can 
give. Before you come to it, sir, Milby was a 
dead an’ dark place; you ai'e the fust man i’ the 
Church to my knowledge as has brought the 
word o’ God home to the people ; an’ I ’ll stan’ 
by you, sir, I ’ll stan’ by you. I ’m a Dissenter, 
Mr. Tryan; I ’ve been a Dissenter ever sin’ I 
was fifteen ’ear old; but show me good i’ the 
Church, an’ I ’m a Churchman too. When I was 
a boy I lived at Tilston; you may n’t know the 
place; the best part o’ the land there belonged 
to Squire Sandeman; he’d a club-foot, had 
Squire Sandeman, — lost a deal o’ money by 
canal shares. Well, sir, as I was sayin’, I lived 
at Tilston, an’ the rector there was a terrible 
drinkin’, fox-huntin’ man; you niver see’d such 
a parish i’ your time for wickedness; Milby ’s 
nothin’ to it. Well, sir, my father was a workin’ 
man, an’ couldn’t afford to gi’ me ony eddica- 
tion, SO I went to a night-school as was kep by a 
Dissenter, one Jacob Wright; an’ it was from 
that man, sh’, as I got my little schoolin’ an’ my 
knowledge o’ religion. I went to chapel wi’ 
Jacob, — he was a good man was Jacob, — an’ 
to chapel I ’ve been iver since. But I’m no 
enemy o’ the Church, sir, when the Church brings 
light to the ignorant and the sinful; an’ that ’s 
’vvbat you ’re a-doin’, Mr. Tryan. Yes, sir, I ’ll 
stan’ % you. I ’U go to church wi’ you o’ Sun- 
day evenin’.” 
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“ You ’d far better stay at home, Mr. Jerome, 
if I may give my opinion,” interposed Mrs. Je- 
rome. “ It ’s not as I hev n’t ivery respect for 
you, Mr. Tryan, but Mr. Jerome ’ull do you no 
good by his interferin’. Dissenters are not at 
all looked on i’ Milby, an’ he ’s as nervous as iver 
he can be; he ’U come back as ill as ill, an’ niver 
let me hev a wink o’ sleep all night.” 

Mrs. Jei’ome had been frightened at the men- 
tion of a mob, and her retrospective regard for 
the religious communion of her youth by no 
means inspired her with the temper of a martyr. 
Her husband looked at her with an expression 
of tender and grieved remonstrance, which might 
have been that of the patient patriarch on the 
memorable occasion when he rebuked his wife. 

“ Susan, Susan, let me beg on you not to op- 
pose me, and put stumblin’-blocks i’ the way o’ 
doin’ what ’s right. I can’t give up nay con- 
science, let me give up what else I may.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Tryan, feeling slightly 
uncomfortable, “ since you are not very strong, 
my dear sir, it will be well, as Mrs. Jerome sug- 
gests, that you should not run the risk of any 
excitement.” 

“ Say no more, Mr. Tryan. I ’ll stan’ by you, 
sir. It ’s my duty. It ’s the cause o’ God, sir; 
it ’s the cause o’ God.” 

Mr. Tryan obeyed his impulse of admiration 
and gratitude, and put out his hand to the white- 
haired old man, saying, “ Thank you, Mr. Je- 
rome, thank you.” 

Mr. Jerome grasped the proffered hand in 
silence, and then threw himself back in his 
chair, casting a regretful look at his wife, which 
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seemed to say, “ Why don’t you feel with me, 
Susan? ” 

The sympathy of this simple-minded old man 
was more precious to Mr. Tryan than any mere 
onlooker could have imagined. To persons pos- 
sessing a great deal of that facile psychology 
which prejudges individuals by means of for- 
mulee, and casts them, without further trouble, 
into duly lettered pigeon-holes, the Evangelical 
curate might seem to be doing simply what all 
other men like to do, — carrying out objects 
which were identified not only with his theory, 
which is but a kind of secondary egoism, but also 
with the primary egoism of his feelings. Oppo- 
sition may become sweet to a man when he has 
christened it persecution: a self-obtrusive, over- 
hasty reformer complacently disclaiming all 
merit, while his friends call him a martyr, has 
not in reality a career the most arduous to the 
fleshly mind. But Mr. Tryan was not cast in the 
mould of the gratuitous martyr. With a power 
of persistence which had. been often blamed as 
obstinacy, he had an acute sensibility to the very 
hatred or ridicule he did not flinch from provok- 
ing. Every form of disapproval jarred him 
painfully; and though he fronted his opponents 
manfully, and often with considerable warmth 
of temper, he had no pugnacious pleasure in the 
contest. It was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to every harsh wind 
of opinion; to wince under the frowns of the 
foolish; to be irritated, by the injustice of those 
who could not possibly have the elements indis- 
pensable for judging him rightly ; and with all 
this acute sensibility to blame, this dependence 
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on sympathy, he had for years been constrained 
into a position of antagonism. No wonder, then, 
that good old Mr. Jerome’s cordial words were 
bahn to him. He had often been thankful to an 
old woman for saying “ God bless you ; ” to a 
little child for smiling at him; to a dog for sub- 
mitting to be patted % him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr. Tryan pro- 
posed a walk in the garden as a means of dissi- 
pating all recollection of the recent conjugal 
dissidence. Little Lizzie’s appeal, “Me go, 
gandpa! ” could not be rejected; so she was duly 
bonneted and pinafored, and then they turned 
out into the evening sunshine. Not Mrs.- Je- 
rome, however; she had a deeply meditated plan 
of retiring ad interim to the kitchen and washing 
up the best tea-things, as a mode of getting for- 
ward with the sadly retarded business of the day. 

“ This way, Mr. Tryan, this way,” said the 
old gentleman; “ I must take you to my pastur 
fust, an’ show you our cow, — the best milker 
i’ the country. An’ see here at these back- 
buildins, how convenent the dairy is; I planned 
it ivery bit myself. An’ here I ’ve got my little 
carpenter’s shop an’ my blacksmith’s shop. I 
do no end o’ jobs here myself. I niver could 
bear to be idle, Mr. Tryan; I must al’ys be at 
somethin’ or other. It was time for me to lay by 
business an’ mek room for younger folks. I ’d 
got money enough wi’ only one daughter to 
leave it to, an’ I says to myself, says I, it ’s time 
to leave off moitherin’ myself wi’ this world so 
much, an’ give more time to thinkin’ of another. 
But there ’s a many hours atween getting up an’ 
lyin’ down, an’ thoughts are no cumber ; you can 
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move about wi’ a good many on ’em in your 
head. See, here ’s the pastur.” 

A very pretty pasture it was, where the large- 
spotted short-horned cow quietly chewed the cud 
as she lay and looked sleepily at her admirers, — 
a daintily trimmed hedge all round, dotted here 
and there with a moimtain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

“ I ’ve a good bit more land besides this, worth 
your while to look at, but mayhap it ’s further 
nor you ’d like to walk now. Bless you! I ’ve 
welly an acre o’ potato-ground yonders ; I ’ve a 
good big family to supply, you know.” (Here 
Mr. Jerome winked and smiled significantly.) 
“ An’ that puts me i’ mind, Mr. Try an, o’ sum- 
mat I wanted to say to you. Clergjnnen like 
you, I know, see a deal more poverty an’ that 
than other folks, an’ hev a many claims on ’em 
more nor they can well meet; an’ if you ’ll mek 
use o’ my purse any time, or let me know where 
I can be o’ any help. I’ll tek it very kind on 
you.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jerome, I will do so, I 
promise you. I saw a sad case yesterday; a 
collier — a fine broad-chested fellow about thirty 
- — was killed by the falling of a wall in the Pad- 
diford colliery. I was in one of the cottages 
near, when they brought him home on a door, 
and the shriek of the wife has been ringing in 
my ears ever since. There are three little chil- 
dren. Happily the woman has her loom, so she 
will be able to keep out of the Worldiouse; but 
she looks very delicate.” 

“ Give me her name, Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. 
Jerome, drawing out his pocket-book. “I’ll 
call an’ see her.” 
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Deep was the fountain of pity in the good old 
man’s heart! He often ate his dinner stintingly, 
oppressed by the thought that there were men, 
women, and children with no dinner to sit down 
to, and would relieve his mind by going out in 
the afternoon to look for some need that he could 
supply, some honest struggle in which he could 
lend a helping hand. That any living being 
should want, was his chief sorrow; that any 
rational being should waste, was the next. Sally, 
indeed, having been scolded by master for a too 
lavish use of sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, 
and various instances of reeklessness with regard 
to candle-ends, considered him “ as mean as 
aenythink; ” but he had as kindly a warmth as 
the morning sunlight, and, hke the sunlight, his 
goodness shone on all that came in his way, from 
the saucy rosy-cheeked lad whom he delighted 
to make happy with a Christmas box, to the 
pallid sufferers up dim entries, languishing 
under the tardy death of want and misery. 

It was very pleasant to Mr. Tryan to listen to 
the simple chat of the old man, — to walk in the 
shade of the incomparable orchard, and hear the 
story of the crops yielded by the red-streaked 
apple-tree, and the quite embarrassing plentiful- 
ness of the summer-pears, — to drink in the 
sweet evening breath of the garden, as they sat 
in the alcove, — and so, for a short interval, to 
feel the strain of his pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return to that task 
through the dusty roads all the more painfully, 
perhaps something in that quiet shady home had 
reminded him of the time before he had taken 
on him the yoke of self-denial. The strongest 
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heart will faint sometimes under the feeling that 
enemies are bitter, and that friends only know 
half its sorrows. The most resolute soul will 
now and then cast back a yearning look in tread- 
ing the rough mountain-path, away from the 
greensw'ard and laughing voices of the valley. 
However it was, in the nine o’clock twilight that 
evening, when Mr. Tryan had entered his small 
study and turned the key in the door, he threw 
himself into the chair before his writing-table, 
and, heedless of the papers there, leaned his face 
low on his hands, and moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life, I think. While 
we are coldly discussing a man’s career, sneering 
at his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and label- 
ling his opinions “ Evangelical and narrow,” or 
“ Latitudinarian and Pantheistic,” or “ Angli- 
can and supercilious,” that man, in his solitude, 
is perhaps shedding hot tears because his sacri- 
fice is a hard one, because strength and patience 
are failing him to speak the difficult word and do 
the difficult deed. 



CHAPTER IX 


M r. try ax showed no such symptoms 
of weakness on the critical Sunday. He 
unhesitatingly rejected the suggestion 
that he should be taken to church in Mr. Lan- 
dor’s carriage, — a proposition which that gen- 
tleman made as an amendment on the original 
plan, when the rumours of meditated insult be- 
came alarming. Mr. Tryan declared he would 
have no precautions taken, but would simply 
trust in God and his good cause. Some of his 
more timid friends thought this conduct rather 
defiant than wise, and reflecting that a mob has 
great talents for impromptu, and that legal 
redress is imperfect satisfaction for having one’s 
head broken with a brickbat, were beginning to 
question their consciences very closely as to 
whether it was not a duty they owed to their 
families to stay at home on Sunday evening. 
These timorous persons, however, were in a 
small minority, and the generality of Mr. 
Tryan’s friends and hearers rather exulted in 
an opportunity of braving insult for the sake 
of a preacher to whom they were attached on 
personal as well as doctrinal grounds. Miss 
Pratt spoke of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
and observed that the present crisis aiforded an 
occasion for emulating their heroism even in 
these degenerate times; while less highly in- 
structed persons, whose memories were not well 
stored with precedents, simply expressed their 
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determination, as Mr. Jerome had done, to 
“ Stan’ by ” the preacher and his cause, believing 
it to be the “ cause of God.” 

On Smiday evening, then, at a quarter-past 
six, Mr. Tryan, setting out from Mr. Landor’s 
with a party of his friends who had assembled 
there, was soon joined by two other groups from 
Mr. Pratt’s and Mr. Dunn’s; and stray persons 
on their way to chm-ch naturally falling into rank 
behind this leading file, by the time they reached 
the entrance of Orchard Street, Mr. Tryan’s 
friends formed a considerable procession, w'alk- 
ing three or four abreast. It was in Orchard 
Street, and towards the church gates, that the 
chief crowd was collected; and at Mr. Demp- 
ster’s drawing-room window, on the upper floor, 
a more select assembly of Anti-Tryanites were 
gathered to witness the entertaining spectacle 
of the Tryanites walking to church amidst the 
jeers and bootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the popular Avit with appropriate 
sobriquets, numerous copies of Mr. Dempster’s 
play-bill were posted on the walls, in suitably 
large and emphatic type. As it is possible that 
the most industrious collector of mural literature 
may not have been fortunate enough to possess 
himself of this production, which ought by all 
means to be preserved among the materials of 
our provincial religious history, I subjoin a 
faithful copy. 

GRAND ENTERTAINAIENT!!! 

To be given at Milby on Sunday evening next, by tlie 
: Famous Comedian, TIIY-IT-ON ! ^ 

And his first-rale Company, including not only an 
Unparalleled Cast for Comedy ! 

But a Large Collection of and converted Animals'^ 
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Among the rest 
A Bear, who used to (hriee / 

A Parroty once given to swearing / 1 
A Polygamom Pig ! I / 
and 

A Monkey who used to catch p.eas mi a Sunday I J I ! 
Together with a 
^ Pair of regenerated Linnets! 

With an entirely new song, and plumage. 

Me. Tey-it-on 

Will first pass through the streets, in procession, with his unrivalled 
Company, warranted to have their eyes turned up higher, and the 
comers of their mouths turned down lower, than any other company of 
Mountebanks in this circuit ! 

AFTER WHICH 

The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment will 
commence at Half-Past Six, 

When will be presented 

A piece, never before performed on any stage, entitled 

THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING; 

• or 

The Methodist in a Mask. 

Mr. Boanerges Soft Sawder Mr. Tby-it-on. 

Old Ten-per-cent Godly Mr. Gander. 

Dr. Feedemup Mr. Tonic. 

Mr. Lime-Twig Lady-winner ..... Mr. Try-it-on. 

Miss Piety-bait-the-hook Miss Tonic. 

Angelica Miss Seraphina Tonic. 

After which 

A miscellaneous Musical Interlude, commencing with 
The Lamentations of Jeronvnah I 
In nasal recitative. 

To be followed by 
The favourite Cackling Quartette, 
by 

Two Hen-birds who are no chickens ! 

The well-known cownfer-tenor, Mr. Done, and a Gander, 
lineally descended from the Goose that laid golden eggs ! 

To conclude with a 
Grand Chords by the ^ 

Entire Orchestra of Converted Animals! ! 

But owing to the unavoidable absence (from illness) of the Bulldog, 
who has left off fighting, Mr. Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to supply the ^^ harh P* 
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^ The whole to conclude with a 
Screaming Farce of 
THE PULPIT SNATCHER 

Mr. Saintl;^ Smooth-Face Mr. Try-it-on I 

Mr. Worming Sneaker Mr. Try-it-on ! ! 

Mr. All-grace No- works ........... Mr. Try-it-on !! ! 

Mr. Elect-and-Chosen Apewell Mr. Try-it-on ! ! ! ! 

Mr. Malevolent Prayerful Mr. Try-it-on ! 1! ! ! 

Mr. Foist-himself-every where Mr. Try-it-on !!!!! ! 

Mr, Flout-the-aged Upstart Mr. Try-it-on ! ! ! ! ! ! 


Admission Free. A Collection will be made at the Doors. 

Vivat Rex I 

This satire, though it presents the keenest 
edge of Milby wit, does not strike you as lacerat- 
ing, I imagine. But hatred is like fire, — it makes 
even light rubbish deadly. And Mr. Dempster’s 
sarcasms were not merely visible on the walls; 
they were reflected in the derisive glances, and 
audible in the jeering voices of the crowd. 
Through this pelting shower of nicknames and 
bad puns, with an ad libitum accompaniment of 
groans, howls, hisses, and hee-haws, but of no 
heavier missiles, Mr. Tryan walked pale and 
composed, giving his arm to old Mr. Landor, 
whose step was feeble. On the other side of him 
was Mr. Jerome, who still, walked firmly, 
though his shoulders were slightly bowed. 

Outwardly Mr. Tryan was composed, but 
inwardly he was suffering acutely from these 
tones of hatred and scoim. However strong 
his consciousness of right, he found it no 
stronger armour against such weapons as deri- 
sive glances and virulent words than against 
stones and clubs: his conscience was in repose, 
but his sensibility was bruised. 

Once more only did, the Evangelical curate 
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pass up Orchai’d Street followed by a train of 
friends; once more only was there a crowd as- 
sembled to witness his entrance through the 
church gates. But that second time no voice was 
heard above a whisper, and the whispers were 
words of sorrow and blessing. That second time 
Janet Dempster was not looking on in scorn 
and merrimept; her eyes were worn with grief 
and watching, and she was following her beloved 
friend and pastor to the grave. 



CHAPTER X 


H istory, we know, is apt to repeat her- 
self, and to foist very old incidents upon 
us with only a slight change of costume. 
From the time of Xerxes downwards, we have 
seen generals playing the braggadocio at the 
outset of their campaigns, and conquering the 
enemy with the greatest ease in after-dinner 
speeches. But events are apt to be in disgusting 
discrepancy with the anticipations of the most 
ingenious tacticians ; the difficulties of the expe- 
dition are ridiculously at variance with able cal- 
culations; the enemy has the impudence not to 
fall into confusion as had been reasonably ex- 
pected of him; the mind of the gallant general 
begins to be distracted by news of intrigues 
against him at home, and, notwithstanding the 
handsome compliments he paid to Providence as 
his undoubted patron before setting out, there 
seems every probability that the Te Deums will 
be all on the other side. 

So it fell out with Mr. Dempster, in his memo- 
rable campaign against the Anti-Tryanites. 
After all the premature triumph of the return 
from Elmstoke, the battle of the Evening Lec- 
ture had been lost; the enemy was in possession 
of the field; and the utmost hope remaining 
was, that by a harassing guerilla warfare he 
might be driven to evacuate the country. 

For some time this sort of warfare was kept 
up with considerable spirit. The shafts of Milby 
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ridicule were made more formidable by being 
poisoned with calumny; and very ugly stories, 
narrated with circumstantial minuteness, were 
soon in circulation concerning Mr. Tryan and 
his hearers, from which stories it was plainly 
deducible that Evangelicalism led by a neces- 
sary consequence to hypocritical indulgence in 
vice. Some old friendships were broken asun- 
der, and there were near relations who felt that 
religious differences, unmitigated by any pros- 
pect of a legacy, were a sufficient ground for 
exhibiting their family antipathy. Mr. Budd 
harangued his workmen, and threatened them 
with dismissal if they or their families were 
known to attend the evening lecture; and Mr. 
Tomlinson, on discovering that his foreman was 
a rank Tryanite, blustered to a great extent, and 
would have cashiered that valuable functionary 
on the spot, if such a retributive procedure had 
not been inconvenient. 

On the whole, however, at the end of a few 
months, the balance of substantial loss was on 
the side of the Anti-Tryanites. Mr. Pratt, in- 
deed, had lost a patient or two besides Mr. 
Dempster’s family; but as it was evident that 
Evangehcalism had not dried up the stream 
of his anecdote, or in the least altered his view 
of any lady’s constitution, it is probable that a 
change accompanied by so few outward and visi- 
ble signs, was rather the pretext than the ground 
of his dismissal in those additional cases. Mr. 
Dunn was threatened with the loss of several 
good customers, Mrs. Phipps and Mrs. Lowme 
having set the example of ordering him to send 
in his bill ; and the draper began to look forwai’d 
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to his next stock-taking with an anxiety which 
was but slightly mitigated by the parallel his 
wife suggested between his own case and that of 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, who were 
thrust into a burning fiery furnace. For, as he 
observed to her the next moiming, with that per- 
spicacity which belongs to the period of shaving, 
whereas their delivei*ance consisted in the fact 
that their linen and woollen goods were not con- 
sumed, his own deliverance lay in precisely the 
opposite result. But convenience, that admir- 
able branch system from the main line of self- 
interest, makes us all fellow-helpers in spite of 
adverse resolutions. It is probable that no 
speculative or theological hatred would be ulti- 
mately strong enough to resist the persuasive 
power of convenience : that a latitudinarian 
baker, whose bread was honourably free from 
alum, would command the custom of any dys- 
peptic Puseyite; that an Arminian with the 
toothache would prefer a skilful Calvinistic den- 
tist to a bungler stanch against the doctrines of 
Election and Final Perseverance, who would be 
likely to break the tooth in his head ; and that a 
Plymouth Brother, who had a well-furnished 
grocery-shop in a favourable vicinage, would 
occasionally have the pleasure of furnishing 
sugar or vinegar to orthodox families that found 
themselves unexpectedly “out of ” those indis- 
pensable commodities. In this pei’suasive power 
of convenience lay Mr. Dunn’s ultimate security 
from martyrdom. His di’apeiy was the best in 
Milby; the comfortable use and wont of procur- 
ing satisfactory articles at a moment’s notice 
proved too strong for Anti-Tryanite zeal; and 
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the draper could soon look forward to his next 
stock-taking without the support of a Scrip- 
tural parallel. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dempster had lost his 
excellent client, Mr. Jerome, — a loss which 
galled him out of proportion to the mere mone- 
tary deficit it represented. The attorney loved 
money, but he loved power still better. He had 
always been proud of having early won the con- 
fidence of a conventicle-goer, and of being able 
to “ turn the prop of Salem round his thmnb.” 
Like most other men, too, he had a certain 
kindness towards those who had employed him 
when he was only starting in life; and just as 
we do not like to part with an old weather-glass 
from our study, or a two-feet ruler that we have 
carried in our pocket ever since we began busi- 
ness, so Mr. Dempster did not like having to 
erase his old client’s name from the accustomed 
drawer in the bureau. Our habitual life is like 
a wall hung with pictures, wliich has been shone 
on by the suns of many years: take one of the 
pictures away, and it leaves a definite blank 
space, to which our eyes can never turn without 
a sensation of discomfort. Nay, the involun- 
tary loss of any familiar object almost always 
brings a chill as from an evil omen; it seems to 
be the first finger-shadow of advancing death. 

From all these causes combined, Mr. Demp- 
ster could never think of his lost client without 
strong irritation, and the very sight of Mr. 
Jerome passing in the street was wormwood to 
him. 

One day, when the old gentleman was coming 
up Orchard Street on his roan mare, shaking 
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the bridle, and tickling her flank with the whip 
as usual, though there was a perfect mutual un- 
derstanding that she was not to quicken her pace, 
Janet happened to be on her ovsm door-step, 
and he could not resist the temptation of stop- 
ping to speak to that “ nice little woman,” as 
he always called her, though she was taller 
than all the I’est of his feminine acquaintances. 
Janet, in spite of her disposition to take her hus- 
band’s part in ail public matters, could bear no 
malice against her old friends; so they shook 
hands. 

“ Well, Mrs. Dempster, I ’m sorry to my 
heart not to see you sometimes, that I am,” said 
Mr. Jerome, in a plaintive tone. “ But if 
you ’ve got any poor people as wants help, and 
you know ’s deservin’, send ’em to me, send ’em 
to me, just the same.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jerome, that I will. Good- 
by.” 

Janet made the interview as short as she could, 
but it was not short enough to escape the obser- 
vation of her husband, who, as she feared, was 
on his mid-day 'return from his office at the other 
end of the street; and this offence of hers, in 
speaking to Mr. Jerome, was the frequently re- 
cmTing theme of Mr. Dempster’s objm’gatory 
domestic eloquence. 

Associating the loss of his old client with Mr. 
Tryan’s influence, Dempster began to know 
more distinctly why he hated the obnoxious 
curate. But a passionate hate, as well as a pas- 
sionate love, demands some leisure and mental 
freedom. Persecution and revenge, like court- 
ship and toadyism, will not prosper without a 
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considerable expenditure of time and ingenuity ; 
and these are not to spare with a man whose law- 
business and liver are both beginning to show 
unpleasant symptoms. Such was the disagree- 
able turn affairs were taking with Mr. Demp- 
ster; and, like the general distracted by home 
intrigues, he was too much harassed himself to 
lay ingenious plans for harassing the enemy. 

Meanwhile the evening lecture drew larger 
and larger congregations; not perhaps attract- 
ing many from that select aristocratic cii’cle in 
which the Lowmes and Pittmans were predomi- 
nant, but winning the larger proportion of Mr. 
Crewe’s morning and afternoon hearers, and 
thinning Mr. Stickney’s evening audiences at 
Salem. Evangelicalism was making its way in 
Milby, and gradually diffusing its subtle odour 
into chambers that were bolted and barred 
against it. The movement, like all other reli- 
gious “ revivals,” had a mixed effect. Religious 
ideas have the fate of melodies, which, once 
set afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts 
of instruments, some of them wofully coarse, 
feeble, or out of tune, until people are in danger 
of crying out that the melody itself is detestable. 
It may be that some of Mr. Tryan’s hearers had 
gained a religious vocabulary rather than reli- 
gious experience; that here and there a weaver’s 
wife who a few months before had been simply 
a silly slattern, was converted into that more 
complex nuisance, a silly and sanctimonious 
slattern; that the old Adam, with the perti- 
nacity of middle age, continued to tell fibs behind 
the counter, notwithstanding the new A-dam’s 
addiction to Bible-readihg and family prayer; 
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that the children in the Paddiford Sunday- 
school had their memories crammed with phrases 
about the blood of cleansing, imputed righteous- 
ness, and justification by faith alone, which an 
experience lying principally in chuck-farthing, 
hop-scotch, parental slappings, and longings 
after unattainable lollypop, served rather to 
darken than to illustrate ; and that at Milby in 
those distant days, as in all other times and 
places where the mental atmosphei'e is chang- 
ing, and men are inhaling the stimulus of new 
ideas, folly often mistook itself for wisdom, 
ignorance gave itself airs of knowledge, and 
selfislmess, turning its eyes upward, called itself 
religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism had brought* 
into palpable existence and operation in Milby 
society that idea of duty, that recognition of 
something to be lived for beyond the mere satis- 
faction of self, which is to the moral life what the 
addition of a great central ganglion is to animal 
life. No man can begin to mould himself on a 
faith or an idea without rising to a higher order 
of experience: a principle of subordination, of 
self-mastery, has been introduced into his nature; 
he is no longer a mere bundle of impressions, 
desires, and impulses. Whatever might be the 
weaknesses of the ladies who pruned the luxu- 
riance of their lace and ribbons, cut out gar- 
ments for the poor, distributed tracts, quoted 
Scripture, and defined the true Gospel, they had 
learned this, — that there was a divine work to 
be done in life, a rule of goodness higher than 
the opinion of their neighbours ; and if the no- 
tion of a heaven in reserve for themselves was a 
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little too prominent, yet the theory of fitness 
for that heaven consisted in purity of heart, in 
Christ-like compassion, in the subduing of sel- 
fish desires. They might give the name of piety 
to much that was only pm’itanic egoism; they 
might call many things sin that were not sin; 
but they had at least the feeling that sin was to 
be avoided and resisted, and colour-blindness, 
which may mistake drab for scaidet, is better 
than total blindness, which sees no distinction of 
colour at all. Miss Rebecca Linnet, in quiet 
attire, with a somewhat excessive solemnity of 
countenance, teaching at the Sunday-school, 
visiting the poor, and striving after a standard 
of purity and goodness, had surely more moral 
loveliness than in those flaunting peony-days, 
when she had no other model than the costumes 
of the heroines in the circulating librarj’'. Miss 
Eliza Pratt, listening in rapt attention to Mr. 
Tryan’s evening lecture, no doubt found evan- 
gelical channels for vanity and egoism; but she 
was clearly in moral advance of Miss Phipps 
giggling under her feathers at old Mr. Crewe’s 
peculiarities of enunciation. And even elderly 
fathers and mothers, with minds, like Mrs. Lin- 
net’s, too tough to imbibe much doctrine, were 
the better for having their hearts inclined to- 
wards the new preacher as a messenger 'from 
God. They became ashamed, perhaps, of their 
evil tempers, ashamed of their worldliness, 
ashamed of their trivial, futile past. 'The first 
condition of human goodness is something to 
love; the second, something to reverence; and 
this latter precious gift was brought to Milby 
by Mr. Tryan and Evangelicalism. 
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Yes, the movement was good, though it had 
that mixture of folly and evil which often niakes 
what is good an offence to feeble and fastidious 
minds, who want human actions and characters 
riddled tlirough the sieve of their own ideas, be- 
fore they can accord their sympathy or admira- 
tion. Such minds, I dare say, would have found 
Mr. Tryan’s character very much in need of that 
riddling process. The blessed work of helping 
the world forward, happily does not wait to be 
done by perfect men; and I should imagine 
that neither Luther nor John Runyan, for exam- 
ple, would have satisfied the modern demand for 
an ideal hero, who believes nothing but what is 
tine, feels nothing but what is exalted, and does 
nothing but what is graceful. The real heroes 
of God’s making are quite different: they have 
their natural heritage of love and conscience 
which they drew in with their mother’s milk; 
they loiow one or two of those deep spiritual 
truths which are only to be won by long -wrest- 
ling with their own sins and their own sorrows; 
they have earned faith and strength so far as 
they have done genuine work; but the rest is dry 
barren theory, blank prejudice, vague hearsay. 
Their insight is blended with mere opinion; 
their sympathy is perhaps confined in narrow 
conduits of doctrine, instead of flowing forth 
with the freedom of a stream that blesses every 
weed in its course; obstinacy or self-assertion 
will often interfuse itself with their grandest 
impulses; and their very deeds of self-sacrifice 
are sometimes only the rebound of a passionate 
egoism. So it was with Mr. Tryan; and any 
one looking at him with the bird’s-eye glance 
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of a critic might perhaps say that he made the 
mistake of identifying Christianity with a too 
narrow doctrinal system; that he saw God’s 
work too exclusively in antagonism to the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; that his intellectual cul- 
ture was too limited — and so on; making Mr. 
Tryan the text for a wise discourse on the char- 
acteristics of the Evangelical school in his day. 

But I am not poised at that lofty height. I 
am on the level and in the press with him, as he 
struggles his way along the stony road, through 
the crowd of unloving fellow-men. He is stum- 
bling, perhaps; his heart now beats fast with 
dread, now heavily with anguish; his eyes are 
sometimes dim with tears, which he makes haste 
to dash away; he pushes manfully on, with 
fluctuating faith and courage, with a sensitive 
failing body; at last he falls, the struggle is 
ended, and the crowd closes over the space he 
has left. 

“ One of the Evangelical clergy, a disciple 
of Venn,” says the critic from his bird’s-eye 
station. “Not a remarkable specimen; the 
anatomy and habits of his species have been 
determined long ago.” 

Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge of 
our fellow-man is that which enables us to feel 
with him, — -which gives us a fine ear for the 
heart-pulses that are beating under the mere 
clothes of circumstance and opinion. Our sub- 
tlest analysis of schools and sects must miss the 
essential truth, unless it be lit up by the love that 
sees in all forms of human thought and work 
the life and death struggles of separate human 
beings. 


CHAPTER XI 


M r. try AN’S most unfriendly observers 
were obliged to admit that he gave him- 
self no rest. Three sermons on Sunday, 
a night-school for young men on Tuesday, a 
cottage-lecture on Thursday, addresses to school- 
teachers, and catechising of school-children, with 
pastoral visits, multiplying as his influence ex- 
tended beyond his own district of Paddiford 
Common, would have been enough to tax se- 
vei’ely the powers of a much stronger man. Mr. 
Pratt remonstrated with him on his imprudence, 
but could not prevail on him so far to economize 
time and strength as to keep a horse. On some 
ground or other, which his friends found diffi- 
cult to explain to themselves, Mr. Tryan 
seemed bent on wearing himself out. His ene- 
mies were at no loss to account for such a course. 
The Evangelical curate’s selfishness was clearly 
of too bad a kind to exhibit itself after the ordi- 
nary manner of a sound, respectable selfishness. 
“ He wants to get the reputation of a saint,” 
said one; “ He ’s eaten up with spiritual pride,” 
said another; “ He ’s got his eye on some fine 
living, and wants to ci'eep up the Bishop’s 
sleeve,” said a third. 

Mr. Stickney, of Salem, who considered all 
voluntary discomfort as a remnant of the legal 
spirit, pronounced a severe condenmation on this 
self --neglect, and expressed his fear that Mr. 
Tryan was still far from having attained true 
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Christian liberty. Good Mr. Jerome eagerly 
seized this doctrinal view of the subject as a 
means of enforcing the suggestions of his own 
benevolence; and one cloudy afternoon, in the 
end of November, he mounted his roan mare 
with the determination of riding to Paddiford 
and “ arguying ” the point with Mr. Try an. 

The old gentleman’s face looked very mourn- 
ful as he rode along the dismal Paddiford lanes, 
between rows of grimy houses, darkened with 
hand-looms, while the black dust was wliirled 
about him by the cold November wind. He was 
thinking of the object which had brought him 
on this aftei’noon ride ; and his thoughts, accord- 
ing to his habit when alone, found vent every 
now and then in audible speech. It seemed to 
him, as his eyes rested on this scene of Mr. 
Tryan’s labours, that he could understand the 
clergyman’s self -privation without resorting to 
Mr. Stickney’s theory of defective spiritual en- 
lightenment. Do not philosophic doctors tell us 
that we are unable to discern so much as a tree, 
except by an unconscious cunning which com- 
bines many past and separate sensations; that 
no one sense is independent of another, so that 
in the dark we can hardlj’’ taste a fricassee, or 
tell whether our pipe is alight or not, and the 
most intelligent boy, if accommodated with 
claws or hoofs instead of fingers, would be 
likely to remain on the low^est form? If so, it is 
easy* to understand that our discernment of 
men’s motives must depend on the completeness 
of the elements we can bring from our own sus- 
ceptibility and our own expei’ience. See to it, 
friend, before you pronounce a too hasty judg- 
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merit, that your ovm moral sensibilities are not 
of a hoofed or clawed character. The keenest 
eye will not serve, unless you have the delicate 
fingers, vdth their subtle nerve filaments, which 
elude scientific lenses, and lose themselves in the 
invisible world of human sensations. 

As for Mr. Jerome, he drew the elements of 
his moral vision from the depths of his venera- 
tion and pity. If he himself felt so much for 
these poor things to whom life was so dim and 
meagre, what must the clergyman feel who had 
undertaken before God to be their shephei'd? 

“ All! ” he whispered interruptedly, “ it ’s too 
big a load for his conscience, poor man! He 
wants to mek himself their brother, like; can’t 
abide to preach to the fastin’ on a full stomach. 
Ah! he ’s better nor we are, that ’s it, — he ’s a 
deal better nor we are.” 

Here Mr. Jerome shook his bridle violently, 
and looked up with an air of moral courage, as 
if Mr. Stickney had been present, and liable to 
take offence at this conclusion. A few minutes 
more brought him in front of Mrs. Wagstaff’s, 
where Mr. Tryan lodged. He had often been 
here before.so that the contrast between this ugly 
square brick house, with its shabby bit of grass- 
plot, stared at all round by cottage windows, 
and his own pretty white home, set in a paradise 
of orchard 4nd garden and pasture, was not new 
to him; but he felt it mth fresh force to-day, as 
he slowly fastened his roan by the bridle to the 
wooden paling, and knocked at the door. Mr. 
Tryan was at home, and sent to request that 
Mr. Jerome would walk up into his study, as the 
fire was out in the parlour below. 
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At the mention of a clergyman’s study, per- 
haps, your too active imagination conjures up a 
perfect snuggery, where the general air of com- 
fort is rescued from a secular character by strong 
ecclesiastical suggestions in the shape of the 
furniture, the pattern of the carpet, and the 
prints on the wall; where, if a nap is taken, it is 
in an easy-chair with a Gothic back, and the very 
feet rest on a warm and velvety simulation of 
church windows; where the pure art of rigorous 
English Protestantism smiles above the maiitel- 
piece in the portrait of an eminent bishop, or a 
refined Anglican taste is indicated by a German 
print from Overbeck; where the walls are lined 
with choice divinity in sombre binding, and the 
light is softened by a screen of boughs with a 
gray church in the background. 

But I must beg you to dismiss all such scenic 
prettiness, suitable as they may he to a clei’gy- 
man’s character and complexion; for I have to 
confess that Mr. Tryan’s study was a very ugly 
little room indeed, with an ugly slap-dash pat- 
tern on the walls, an ugly carpet on the floor, 
and an ugly view of cottage roofs and cabbage- 
gardens from the window. His own person, his 
writing-table, and his bookcase were the only 
objects in the room that had the slightest air of 
refinement; and the sole provision for comfort 
was a clumsy straight-backed arm-chair, covered 
with faded chintz. The man who could live in 
such a room, unconstrained by poverty, must 
either have his vision fed from within by an 
intense passion, or he must have chosen that least 
attractive form of self.-mortification which wears 
no haircloth and has no meagre days, but accepts 
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the vulgar, the commonplace, and the ugly, 
whenever the highest duty seems to lie among 
them. 

“ Mr. Try an, I hope you ’ll excuse me dis- 
turbin’ on you,” said Mr. Jei’ome; “but I’d 
summat partickler to say.” 

“You don’t disturb me at all, Mr. Jerome; 
I ’m very glad to have a visit from you,” said 
Mr. Tryan, shaking him heartily by the hand, 
and olfering him the chintz-covered “ easy 
chair; “ it is some time since I ’ve had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing you, except on a Sunday.” 

“ All, sir! your time ’s so taken up, I ’m well 
aware o’ that ; it ’s not only what you hev to do, 
but it ’s goin’ about from place to place; an’ 
you don’t keep a boss, Mr. Tryan. You don’t 
take care enough o’ yourself, — ^.you don’t in- 
deed, an’ that ’s what I come to talk to y’ about.” 

“ That ’s very good of you, Mr. Jerome; but 
I assure you I think walking does me no harm. 
It is rather a relief to me after speaking or writ- 
ing. You know I have no great circuit to make. 
The farthest distance I have to walk is to Milby 
Church, and if ever I want a horse on a Sunday, 
I hire Radley’s, who lives not many hundred 
yards from me.” 

“ Well, but now! the winter ’s cornin’ on, an’ 
you ’ll get wet i’ your feet, an’ Pratt tells me as 
your constitution ’s dillicate, as anybody may 
see, for the matter, o’ that, wi’out bein’ a doctor. 
An’ this is the light I look at it in, Mr. Tryan: 
who ’s to fill up your place, if you was to be dis- 
abled, as I may say? Consider what a valyable 
life yours is. You’ve begun a great work i’ 
Milby, and so you might carry it on, if you ’d 
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your health and strength. The more care you 
take o’ yourself, the longer you ’ll live, belike, 
God willing, to do good to your fellow-creaturs.” 

“ Why, my dear Mr. Jerome, I think I should 
not be a long-lived man in any case ; , and if I 
were to take care of myself under the pretext of 
doing more good, I should very likely die and 
leave nothing done after aU.” 

“Well! but keepih’ a boss wouldn’t hinder 
you from workin’. It ’ud help you to do more, 
though Pratt says as it ’s usin’ your voice so con- 
stant as does you the most harm. Now, is n’t 
it — I’m no scholard, Mr. Tryan, an’ I ’m not 
agoin’ to dictate to you- — but is n’t it a’ most 
a-killin’ o’ yourself, to go on a’ that way beyond 
your strength? We mustn’t fling our lives 
away.” 

“No, not fling them away lightly, but w^e are 
permitted to lay down our lives in a right cause. 
There are many duties, as you know, Mr. Je- 
rome, which stand before taking care of our own 
lives.” 

“All! I can’t arguy wi’ you, Mr. Tryan; 
but what I wanted to say ’s this : There ’s, my 
little chacenut boss; I should take it quite a 
kindness if you ’d hev him through the winter 
an’ ride him. I ’ve thought o’ sellin’ him a many 
times, for Mrs. Jerome can’t abide him; and 
what do I want wi’ two nags? But I ’m fond o’ 
the little chacenut, an’ I shouldn’t hke to sell 
him. So if you ’ll only ride him for me, you ’ll 
do me a kindness, — you wiU, indeed, Mr. 
Tryan.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Jerome. I promise you to 
ask for him, when I feel that I want a nag. 
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There is no man I would more gladly be in- 
debted to than you: but at present I would 
rather not have a horse. I should ride him very 
little, and it would be an inconvenience to me to 
keep him rather than otherwise.” 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and hesitating, as 
if he had something on his mind that w'ould not 
readily shape itself into words. At last he said : 
“ You ’ll excuse me, Mr. Tryan, I would n’t be 
takin’ a liberty, but I know what great claims 
you hev on you as a clergyman. Is it the ex- 
pense, Mr. Tryan? is it the money? ” 

“ No, my dear sir. I have much more than a 
single man needs. My way of living is quite of 
my own choosing, and I am doing nothing but 
what I feel bound to do, quite apart from money 
considerations. We cannot judge for one an- 
other, you know; we have each our peculiar 
weaknesses and temptations. I quite admit that 
it might be right for another man to allow him- 
self more luxuries, and I assure you I think it 
no superiority in myself to do without them. On 
the contrary, if my heart were less rebellious, and 
if I were less liable to temptation, I should not 
need that sort of self-denial. But,” added Mr. 
Tryan, holding out his hand to Mr. Jerome, “ I 
understand your kindness, and bless you for 
it. If I want a horse, I shall ask for the chest- 
nut.” 

Mr. Jerome was obliged to rest contented 
with this promise, and rode home sorrowfully, 
reproaching himself with not having said one 
thing he meant to say when setting out, and with 
having “ clean forgot ’’ the arguments he had 
intended to quote from Mi’. Stickney. 
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Mr. J erome’s was not the only mind that was 
seriously disturbed by the idea that the curate 
was overworking himself. There were tender 
women’s hearts in which anxiety about the state 
of his affections was beginning to be merged 
in anxiety about the state of his health. Afiss 
Eliza Pratt had at one time passed through 
much sleepless cogitation on the possibility of 
Mr. Tryan’s being attached to some lady at a 
distance, — at Laxeter, perhaps, where he had 
formerly held a curacy ; and her fine eyes kept 
close watch lest any symptom of engaged affec- 
tions on his part should escape her. It seemed 
an alarming fact that his handkerchiefs were 
beautifully marked with hair, imtil she reflected 
that he had an unmarried sister of whom he 
spoke with much affection as his father’s com- 
panion and comforter. Besides, Mr. Tryan had 
never paid any distant visit, except one for a 
few days to his father, and no hint escaped him 
of his intending to take a house, or change his 
mode of living. No! he could not be engaged, 
though he might have been disapj)ointed. But 
this latter misfortune is one from which a de- 
voted clergyman has been known to recover, by 
the aid of a fine pair of gray eyes that beam on 
him with affectionate reverence. Before Christ- 
mas, however, her cogitations began to take 
another turn, he heard her father say very con- 
fidently that “Tryan was consumptive, and if 
he didn’t take more care of himself, his life 
would not be worth a year’s purchase; ” and 
shame at having speculated on suppositions that 
were likely to prove so false sent poor Miss 
Eliza’s feelings with all the stronger impetus 
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into the one channel of sorrowful alarm at the 
prospect of losing the pastor who had opened to 
her a new life of piety and self-subjection. It 
is a sad weakness in us, after all, that the thought 
of a man’s death hallows him anew to us; as if 
life were not sacred too, — as if it were compara- 
tively a light thing to fail in love and reverence 
to the brother who has to climb the whole toil- 
some steep with us, and all our tears and tender- 
ness were due to the one who is spared that hard 
journey. 

The Miss Linnets, too, were beginning to take 
a new view of the future, entirely uncoloured by 
jealousy of Miss Eliza Pratt. 

“ Did you notice,” said Mary, one afternoon 
when Mrs. Pettifer was taking tea with them — 
“ did you notice that short dry cough of Mr. 
Try an’ s yesterday? I think he looks worse and 
W'orse every week, and I only wish I knew his 
sister; I would mate to her about him. I ’m 
sure something should be done to make him 
give up part of his work, and he will listen to 
no one here.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “ it ’s a thousand 
pities his father and sister can’t come and live 
with him, if he is n’t to marry. But I wish with 
all my heart he could have taken to some nice 
woman as would have made a comfortable home 
for him. I used to think he might take to Eliza 
Pratt; she ’s a good gii’l, and very pretty; but 
I see no likelihood of it now.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Rebecca, with some em- 
phasis; “Mr. Tryan’s heart is not for any 
wompi to win; it is all given to his work; and I 
could never wish to see him with a young in- 
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experienced wife who would be a drag on him 
instead of a helpmate.” 

“ He ’d need have somebody, young or old,” 
observed Mrs. Linnet, “ to see as he wears a 
flannel wescoat, an’ changes his stockins when 
he comes in. It’s my opinion he’s got that 
cough wi’ sittin’ i’ wet shoes and stockins; an’ 
that Mrs. Wagstaff’s a poor addle-headed 
thing; she does n’t half tek care on him.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Rebecca, “she’s a very 
pious woman. And I ’m sure she thinks it too 
great a privilege to have Mr. Tryan with her, 
not to do the best she can to make him comfort- 
able. She can’t help her rooms being shabby.” 

“ I ’ve nothing to say again’ her piety, my 
dear; but I know very well I should n’t like her 
to cook my victual. When a man comes in 
hungry an’ tired, piety won’t feed him, I reckon. 
Hard carrots ’ull lie heavy on his stomach, piety 
or no piety. I called in one day when she was 
dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s dinner, an’ I could see 
the potatoes was as watery as watery. It ’s right 
enough to be speritial, — I ’m no enemy to that, 
but I like my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as 
anybody ’ull go to heaven the sooner for not 
digestin’ their dinner, — providin’ they don’t die 
sooner, as, mayhap, Mr. Tryan will, poor dear 
man!” 

“ It will be a heavy day for us all when that 
comes to pass,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “ We shall 
never get anybody to fill up that gap. There ’s 
the new clergyman that ’s just come to Shepper- 
ton,^^ — Mr. Parry; I saw him the other day at 
Mrs. Bond’s. He may be a very good man, and 
a fine preacher; they say he is; but I thought 
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to myself, What a difference between him and 
Mr. Tryan! He ’s a sharp-soi’t-of-looking man, 
and has n’t that feeling M'ay with him that Mr. 
Tryan has. What is so w^onderful to me in Mr. 
Tryan is the way he puts himself on a level with 
one, and talks to one like a brother. I ’m never 
afraid of telling him anything. He never seems 
to look down on anybody. He knows how to 
lift up those that are cast down, if ever man did.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary. “ And when I see all the 
faces turned up to him in Paddiford Church, I 
often think how hard it would be for any clergy- 
man who had to come after him; he has made 
the people love him so,” 


CHAPTER XII 


I N her occasional visits to her near neighbour 
Mrs. Pettifer, too.old a friend to be shunned 
because she was a Tryanite, Janet was 
obliged sometimes to hear allusions to Mr. 
Tryan, and even to listen to his praises, which 
she usually met with playful incredulity. 

“ Ah, well,” she answered one day, “ I like 
dear old Mr. Crewe and his pipes a great deal 
better than your Mr. Tryan and his Gospel. 
When I was a little toddle, Mr. and Mrs. Crewe 
used to let me play about in their garden, and 
have a swing between the great elm-trees, be- 
cause mother had no garden. I like people who 
are kind; kindness is my religion; and that’s 
the reason I like you, dear Mrs. Pettifer, though 
you are a Tryanite.” 

“ But that ’s Mr. Tryan’s religion too, — at 
least partly. There ’s nobody can give himself 
up more to doing good amongst the poor; and 
he thinks of their bodies too, as well as their 
souls.” 

“ Oh, yes, yes; but then he talks about faith, 
and grace, and all that, making people believe 
they are better than others, and that God loves 
them more than He does the rest of the world. 
I know he has put a great deal of that into Sally 
Martin’s head, and it has done her no good at all. 
She was as nice, honest, patient a girl as need be 
before; and now she fancies she has new light 
and new wisdom. I don’t like those notions.” 
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“You mistake him, indeed you do, my dear 
Mrs. Dempster; I wish you ’d go and hear him 
preach,” 

“Hear him preach! Why, you wicked 
woman, you would persuade me to disobey my 
husband, would you? Oh, shocking! I shall 
run away from you. Good-by.” 

A few days after this conversation, however, 
Janet went to Sally Martin’s about three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The pudding that had been 
sent in for herself and, “ Mammy ” struck her as 
just the sort of delicate morsel the poor con- 
sumptive girl would be likely to fancy, and in 
her usual impulsive way she had started up from 
the dinner-table at once, put on her bonnet, and 
set off with a covered plateful to the neighbour- 
ing street. When she entered the house there 
was no one to be seen; but in the little side-room 
where Sally lay, Janet heard a voice. It was 
one she had not heard before, but she immedi- 
ately guessed it to be Mr. Tryan’s. Her first 
impulse was to set down her plate and go away ; 
but Mrs. Martin might not be in, and then there 
would be no one to give Sally that delicious bit 
of pudding. So she stood still, and was obliged 
to hear what Mr, Tryan was saying. He was 
interrupted by one of the invalid’s violent fits of 
coughing. 

“ It is very hard to bear, is it not? ” he said, 
when she was still again. “Yet God seems to 
support you under it wonderfully. Pray for me, 
Sally, that I may have strength too when the 
hour of great suffering comes. It is one of my 
worst weaknesses to shrink from bodily pain, 
and I think the time is perhaps not far off when 
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I shall have to bear what you are bearing. But 
now I have tired you. We have talked enough. 
Good-by.” 

Janet was surprised, and forgot her wish not 
to encounter Mr. Tryan ; the tone and the words 
were so unlike what she had expected to hear. 
There was none of the self-satisfied unction of 
the teacher, quoting or exhorting or expound- 
ing, for the benefit of the hearer, but a simple 
appeal for help, a confession of weakness. Mr. 
Tryan had his deeply felt troubles then? Mr. 
Tryan, too, like herself, knew what it was to 
tremble at a foreseen trial, — to shudder at an 
impending burden heavier than he felt able to 
bear? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue could not 
have inclined Janet’s good-will towards Mr. 
Tryan so much as this fellowship in suffering; 
and the softening thought was in her eyes when 
he appeared in the doorway, pale, weary, and 
depressed. The sight of Janet standing there 
with the entire absence of self-consciousness 
which belongs to a new and vivid impression, 
made him start and pause a little. Their eyes 
met, and they looked at each other gravely for a 
few moments. Then they bowed, and Mr. 
Tryan passed out. 

There is a power in the direct glance of a sin- 
cere and loving human soul which will do more 
to dissipate prejudice and kindle charity than 
the most elaborate arguments. The fullest ex- 
position of Mr. Tryan’s doctrine might not have 
sufficed to convince Janet that he had not an 
odious self-complacency in belicYing himself a 
peculiar child of God; but one direct, pathetic 
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look of Ms had associated Mm with that concep- 
tion forever. 

This happened late in the autumn, not long 
before Sally Martin died. Janet mentioned her 
new impression to no one, for she was afraid of 
arriving at a still more complete contradiction 
of her former ideas. We have all of us consider- 
able regard for our past self, and are not fond of 
casting reflections on that respected individual 
by a total negation of his opinions. Janet could 
no longer think of Mr. Tryan without sympathy, 
but she still shrank from the idea of becoming his 
hearer and admirer. That was a reversal of the 
past which was as little accordant with her in- 
clination as her circumstances. 

And indeed this interview with Mr. Tryan 
was soon thrust into the background of poor 
Janet’s memory by the daily thickening miseries 
of her life. 


CHAPTER XIII 


T he loss of Mr. Jei'ome as a client proved 
only the beginning of annoyances to 
Dempster. That old gentleman had in 
him the vigorous remnant of an energy and 
perseverance which had created his own fortune; 
and being, as I have hinted, given to chewing 
the cud of a righteous indignation with consider- 
able relish, he was deter m ined to carry on his 
retributive war against the persecuting attorney. 
Having some influence with Mr. Pryme, who 
was one of the most substantial rate-payers in 
the neighbouring paiish of Dingley, and who 
had himself a complex and long-stan^ng private 
account with Dempster, Mr. Jerome stirred up 
this gentleman to an investigation of some sus- 
picious points in the attorney’s conduct of the 
parish affairs. The natural consequence was a 
personal quarrel between Dempster and Mr. 
Pryme; the client demanded his account, and 
then followed the old story of an exorbitant 
lawyer’s bill, with the unpleasant anti-climax of 
taxing. 

These disagreeables, extending over many 
months, ran along side by side with the pressing 
business of Mr. j^mstrong’s lawsuit, which was 
threatening to take a turn rather depreciatory 
of Dempster’s professional prevision; and it is 
not surprising that, being thus kept in a constant 
state of irritated excitement about his own 
affairs, he had little time for the further exhibi- 
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tion of his public spirit, or for rallying the for- 
lorn hope of sound churchmanship against cant 
and hypocrisy. Not a few persons who had a 
grudge against him began to remark, with satis- 
faction, that “ Dempster’s luck was forsaking 
him; ” particularly Mrs. Linnet, who thought 
she saw distinctly the gradual ripening of a 
providential scheme whereby a just retribution 
would be wrought on the man who had deprived 
her of Pye’s Croft. On the other hand, Demp- 
ster’s well-satisfied clients, who were of opinion 
that the punishment of his wickedness might 
conveniently be deferred to another world, 
noticed with some concern that he was drinking 
more than ever, and that both his temper and his 
driving were becoming more furious. Un- 
happily those additional glasses of brandy, that 
exasperation of loud-tongued abuse, had other 
effects than any that entered into the contempla- 
tion of anxious clients: they were the little 
superadded symbols that were perpetually rais- 
ing the sum of home misery. 

Poor Janet! how heavily the months rolled 
on for her, laden with fresh sorrows as the sum- 
mer passed into autumn, the autumn into winter; 
and the winter into spring again! Every fever- 
ish morning, with its blank listlessness and 
despair, seemed more hateful than the last; 
every coming night more impossible to brave 
without arming herself in leaden stupour. The 
morning light brought no gladness to her: it 
seemed only to throw its glare on what had 
happened in the dim candle-light, — on the 
cruel man seated immovable in drunken obsti- 
nacy by the dead fire and dying lights in the 
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dining-room, rating her in harsh tones, reiter- 
ating old reproaches, — or on a hideous blank 
of something unremembered, something that 
must have made that dark bruise on her shoulder, 
which ached as she dressed herself. 

Do you wonder how it was that things had 
come to this pass, — what ofiPence Janet had 
committed in the early years of marriage to 
rouse the brutal hatred of this man? The seeds 
of things are very small: the hours that lie be- 
tween sunrise and the gloom of midnight are 
travelled through by tiniest markings of the 
clock; and Janet, looking back along the fifteen 
years of her married life, hardly knew how or 
where this total misery began; hardly knew 
when the sweet wedded love and hope that had 
set forever had ceased to make a twilight of 
memory and relenting, before the oncoming of 
the utter dark. 

Old Mrs. Dempster thought she saw the true 
beginning of it all in Janet’s want of house- 
keeping skill and exactness. “ Janet,” she said 
to herself, “ was always running about doing 
things for other people, and neglecting her own 
house. That provokes a man: what use is it for 
a woman to be loving, and making a fuss with 
her husband, if she does n’t take care and keep 
his home just as he likes it ; if she is n’t at hand 
when he wants anything done ; if she does n’t 
attend to all his wishes, let them be as small as 
they may? That was what I did when I was a 
wife, though I didn’t make half so much fuss 
about loving my husband. Then, Janet had no 
chiidren.” . . . Ah! there Mammy Dempster 
had touched a true spring, not perhaps of her 
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son’s cruelty, but of half Janet’s misery. If she 
had had babes to rock to sleep, — httle ones to 
kneel in their nightdress and say their prayers 
at her knees, — sweet boys and girls to put their 
young arms round her neck and kiss away her 
tears, ■— her poor hungry heart would have been 
fed with strong love, and might never have 
needed that fiery poison to still its cravings. 
Mighty is the force of motherhood ! says the 
great tragic poet to us across the ages, finding, 
as usual, the simplest words for the sublimest 
fact, — Savov TO TLKT€Lv icTiv. It trausforms 
aU things by its vital heat ; it turns timidity into 
fierce courage, and dreadless defiance into trem- 
ulous submission; it turns thoughtlessness into 
foresight, and yet stills all anxiety into cahn 
content ; it makes selfishness become self-denial, 
and gives even to hard vanity the glance of ad- 
miring love. Yes; if Janet had been a mother, 
she might have been saved from much sin, and 
therefore from much of her sorrow. 

But do not believe that it was anything either 
present or Wanting in poor Janet that formed 
the motive of her husband’s cruelty. Cruelty, 
like every 'other vice, requires no motive outside 
itself, — it only requires opportunity. You do 
not suppose Dempster had any motive for 
drinking beyond the craving for drink; the 
presence of brandy was the only necessary con- 
dition. And anj unloving, tyrannous, brutal 
man needs no motive to prompt his cruelty; he 
needs only the perpetual presence of a woman 
he can call his own. A whole park full of tame 
or timid-eyed animals to torment at his will 
would not serve him so well to glut his lust of 
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torture; they could not feel as one woman does; 
they could not throw out the keen retort which 
whets the edge of hatred. 

Janet’s bitterness would overflow in ready 
words ; she was not to be made meek by cruelty; 
she would repent of nothing in the face of in- 
justice, though she was subdued in a moment by 
a word or a look that recalled the old days of 
fondness; and in times of comparative calm 
would often recover her sweet woman’s habit of 
caressing playful affection. But such days were 
become rare, and poor Janet’s soul was kept like 
a vexed sea, tossed by a new storm before the 
old waves have fallen. Proud, angry resistance 
and sullen endurance were now almost the only 
alternations she knew. She would bear it all 
proudly to the world, but proudly towards him 
too; her woman’s weakness might shriek a cry 
for pity under a heavy blow, but voluntarily she 
would do nothing to moUify him, unless he first 
relented. What had she ever done to him but 
love him too well, — but believe in him too fool- 
ishly? He had no pity on her tender flesh; he 
could strike the soft neck he had once asked to 
kiss. Y et she would not admit her wretchedness ; 
she had married him blindly, and she would bear 
it out to the terrible end, whatever that might 
be. Better this misery than the blank that lay 
for her outside her married home. 

But there was one person who heard all the 
plaints and all the outbursts of bitterness and 
despair which Janet was never tempted to pour 
into any other ear; and alas! in her worst mo- 
ments Janet would throw out wild reproaches 
against that patient listener. For the wrong 
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that rouses our angry passions finds only a me- 
dium in us; it passes through us like a vibration, 
and we inflict what we have suffered. , 

Mrs. Raynor saw too clearly all through the 
winter that things were getting worse in Or- 
chard Street. She had evidence enough of it in 
Janet’s visits to her; and though her own visits 
to her daughter were so timed that she saw little 
of Dempster personally, she noticed many indi- 
cations not only that he was drinking to greater 
excess, but that he was beginning to lose that 
physical power of supporting excess which had 
long been the admiration of such fine spirits as 
Mr. Tomlinson. It seemed as if Dempster had 
some consciousness of this, — some new distrust 
of himself; for, before winter was over, it was 
observed that he had renounced his habit of 
driving out alone, and was never seen in his gig 
without a servant by his side. 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of colossal stature, 
like the gods; and sometimes, while her sword 
is not yet unsheathed, she stretches out her huge 
left arm and grasps her victim. The rnighty 
hand is invisible, but the victim totters under 
the dire clutch. 

The various symptoms that things were get- 
ting worse with the Dempsters afforded Milby 
gossip something new to say on an old subject. 
Mrs. Dempster, every one remarked, looked 
more miserable than ever, though she kept up 
the old pretence of being happy and satisfied. 
She was scarcely ever seen, as she used to be, 
going about on her good-natured errands; and 
even old Mrs. Crewe, who had always been wil- 
fully blind to anything wrong in her favourite 
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Janet, was obliged to admit that she had not 
seemed like herself lately. “ The poor thing ’s 
out of health,” said the kind little old lady, in 
answer to all gossip about Janet; “her head- 
aches always were bad, and I know what head- 
aches are; why, they make one quite delirious 
sometimes.” Mrs. Phipps, for her part, de- 
clared she would never accept an invitation to 
Dempster’s again; it was getting so very dis- 
agreeable to go there, Mrs. Dempster was often 
“ so strange.” To be sure, there were dreadful 
stories about the way Dempster used his wife; 
but in Mrs. Phipps’s opinion, it was six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other. Mrs. Dempster 
had never been like other women; she had al- 
ways a flighty way with her, carrying parcels of 
snuff to old Mrs. Tooke, and going to drink tea 
with Mrs. Brinley, the carpenter’s wife; and 
then never taking care of her clothes, always 
wearing the same things week-day or Sunday. 
A man has a poor look-out with a wife of that 
sort. Mr. Phipps, amiable and laconic, won- 
dered how it was women were so fond of run- 
ning each other down. 

Mr. Pratt having been called in provisionally 
to a patient of Mr. Pilgrim’s in a case of com- 
pound fracture, observed in a friendly colloquy 
with his brother surgeon the next day, — 

“ So Dempster has left off driving himself, I 
see ; he won’t end with a broken neck, after all. 
You ’ll have a case of meningitis and delirium 
tremens instead.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Pilgrim, “ he can hardly 
stand it much longer at the rate he ’s going on, 
one w'ould think. He ’s been confoundedly cut 
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up about that business of Armstrong’s, I fancy. 
It may do him some harm, perhaps, but Demp- 
ster must have feathered his nest pretty well; he 
can afford to lose a little business.” 

“ His business will outlast him, that ’s pretty 
clear,” said Pratt; “ he ’ll run down like a watch 
with a broken spring one of these days.” 

Another prognostic of evil to Dempster came 
at the beginning of March; for then little 
“ Mamsey ” died, — died suddenly. The house- 
maid found her seated motionless in her arm- 
chair, her knitting fallen down, and the tortoise- 
shell eat reposing on it unreproved. The little 
white old woman had ended her wintry age of 
patient sorrow, believing to the last that “ Rob- 
ert might have been a good husband as he had 
been a good son.” 

When the earth was thrown on Mamsey’s 
coffin, and the son, in crape scarf and hat-band, 
turned away homeward, his good angel, linger- 
ing with outstretched wing on the edge of the 
grave, cast one despairing look after him, and 
took flight forever. 



CHAPTER XIV 


T he last week in March — three weeks 
after old Mrs. Dempster died — occurred 
the unpleasant winding-up of affairs be- 
tween Dempster and Mr. Pryme, and under this 
additional source of irritation the attoimey’s 
diurnal drunkenness had taken on its most ill- 
tempered and brutal phase. On the Friday 
morning before setting out for Rotherby he told 
his wife that he had in\dted “ four men ” to din- 
ner at half -past six that evening. The previous 
night had been a terrible one for Janet; and 
when her husband broke his grim morning silence 
to say these few words, she was looking so blank 
and listless that he added in a loud, sharp key, 
“Do you hear what I say? or must I tell 
the cook? ” She started, and said, “ Yes, I 
hear.” 

“ Then mind and have a dinner provided, and 
don’t go mooning about like crazy Jane.” 

Half an hour afterwai'ds Mrs. Raynor, 
quietly busy in her kitchen with her household 
labovurs, — for she had only a little twelve-year- 
old girl as a servant, — heard with trembling the 
rattling of the garden gate and the opening of 
the outer door. She knew the step, and in one 
short moment she lived beforehand through the 
coming scene. She hurried out of the kitchen, 
and there in the passage, as she had felt, stood 
Janet, her eyes worn as if by night-long watch- 
ing, her dress careless, her step languid. No 
YOU v*-~17 
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cheerful morning greeting to her mother, — no 
kiss. She turned into the parlour, and, seating 
herself on the sofa opposite her mother’s chair, 
looked vacantly at the walls and fm’niture until 
the corners of her mouth began to tremble, and 
her dark eyes filled with tears that fell un wiped 
down her cheeks. The mother sat silently op- 
posite to her, afraid to speak. She felt sm*e 
there was nothing new the matter, — sure that 
the torrent of words would come sooner or later. 

“Mother! why don’t you speak to me?” 
Janet hurst out at last; “ you don’t care about 
my suffering; you are blaming me because I 
feel — because I am miserable.” 

“ My child, I am not blaming you, — my 
heart is bleeding for you. Your head is bad this 
morning, — you have had a bad night. Let me 
make you a cup of tea now. Perhaps you did n’t 
like your breakfast.” 

“Yes, that is what you always think, mother. 
It is the old story, you think. You don’t ask 
me what it is I have had to bear. You are tired 
of hearing me. You are cruel, like the rest; 
every one is cruel in this world. Nothing but 
blame — blame — blame; never any pity. God 
is cruel to have sent me into the world to bear all 
this misery.” 

“ Janet, Janet, don’t say so. It is not for us 
to judge; we must submit; we must be thankful 
for the gift of life.” 

“ Thankful for life! why should I be thank- 
ful? God has made me with a heart to feel, 
and He has sent me nothing but misery. How 
could I help it ? How could I know what would 
come ? Why did n’t you tell me, mother ? — ~ why 
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did you let me marry? You knew w'hat brutes 
men could be; and there’s no help for me,— 
no hope. I can’t kill myself. I Ve tried; but 
I can’t leave this world and go to another. 
There may be no pity for me there, as there is 
none here.” 

“ J anet, my child, there is pity. Have I ever 
done anything but love you? And there is pity 
in God. Has n’t He put pity into your heart for 
many a poor sufferer? Where did it come from, 
if not from Him? ” 

Janet’s nervous irritation now broke out into 
sobs instead of complainings; and her mother 
was thankful, for after that crisis there would 
very likely come relenting, and tenderness, and 
comparative cahn. She went out to make some 
tea ; and when she returned with the tray in her 
hands, Janet had dried her eyes, and now turned 
them towards her mother with a faint attempt 
to smile ; but the poor face, in its sad blurred 
beauty, looked all the more piteous. 

“ Mother will insist upon her tea,” she said, 
“ and I really think I can drink a cup. But I 
must go home directly, for there are people 
coming to dinner. Could you go with me and 
help me, mother ? ” 

Mrs. Raynor was always ready to do that. 
She went to Orchard Street with Janet, and 
remained with her through the day, — com- 
forted, as evening approached, to see her become 
more cheerful and willing to attend to her toilet. 
At half -past five everything was in order. J anet 
w^as dressed; and when the mother had kissed 
her and said good-by, she could not help paus- 
ing a moment in sorrowful admiration at the tall 
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rich figure, looking all the grander for the plain- 
ness of the deep mourning dress, and the noble 
face with its massy folds of black hair, made 
matronly by a simple white cap. Janet had 
that enduring beauty which belongs to pure 
majestic outline and depth of tint. Sorrow and 
neglect leave their traces on such beauty, but 
it thrills us to the last hke a glorious Greek tem- 
ple, which, for aU the loss it has suffered from 
time and barbarous hands, has gained a solemn 
history, and fills our imagination the more be- 
cause it is incomplete to the sense. 

It was six o’clock before Dempster returned 
from Rotherby. He had evidently drunk a 
great deal, and was in an angry humour; but 
Janet, who had gathered some little courage and 
forbearance from the consciousness that she had 
done her best to-day, was determined to speak 
pleasantly to him. 

“ Robert,” she said gently, as she saw him seat 
himself in the dining-room in his dusty snuffy 
clothes, and take some documents out of his 
pocket, “ will you not wash and change your 
dress? It will refresh you.” 

“ Leave me alone, wifi, you? ” said Demp- 
ster, in his most brutal tone. 

“Do change your coat and waistcoat, they 
are so dusty. I ’ve laid all your things out ready.” 

“ Oh, you have, have you? ” After a few 
minutes he rose very deliberately and walked 
upstairs into his bedroom. J anet had often been 
scolded before for not laying out his clothes, and 
she thought now, not without some wonder, that 
this attention of hers had brought him to 
comphance. 
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Presently he called out, “Janet!” and she 
went upstairs. 

“ Here! take that! ” he said, as soon as she 
reached the door, flinging at her the coat she had 
laid out. “Another time, leave me to do as I 
please, wiU you? ” 

The coat, flung with great force, only bi’ushed 
her shoulder, and fell some distance within the 
drawing-room, the door of which stood open just 
opposite. She hastily retreated as she saw the 
waistcoat coming, and one by one the clothes she 
had laid out were all flung into the drawing-room. 

Janet’s face flushed with anger, and for the 
first time in her life her resentment overcame the 
long-cherished pride that made her hide her 
griefs from the world. There are moments when 
by some strange impulse we contradict our past 
selves, — fatal moments, when a fit of passion, 
like a lava stream, lays low the work of half our 
lives. Janet thought, “ I wiU not pick up the 
clothes; they shall lie there until the visitors 
come, and he shall be ashamed of himself.” 

There Was a knock at the door, and she made 
haste to seat herself in the drawing-room, lest 
the servant should enter and remove the clothes, 
which were lying half on the table and half on 
the ground. Mr. Lowme entered with a less 
familiar visitor, a client of Dempster’s; and the 
next moment Dempster himself came in. 

His eye fell at once on the clothes, and then 
turned for an instant with a devilish glance of 
concentrated hatred on Janet, who, still flushed 
and excited, affected unconsciousness. After 
shaking hands with his visitors, he immediately 
rang the bell. 
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“Take those clothes away!” he said to the 
servant, not looking at Janet again. 

During dinner she kept up her assumed air 
of indiflPerence, and tried to seem in high spirits, 
laughing and talking more than usual. In re- 
ality, she felt as if she had defied a wild beast 
within the four walls of his den, and he was 
crouching backward in preparation for his 
deadly spring. Dempster affected to take no 
notice of her, talked obstreperously, and drank 
steadily. 

About eleven the party dispersed, with the 
exception of Mr. Budd, who had joined them 
after dinner, and appeared disposed to stay 
drinking a little longer. Janet began to hope 
that he would stay long enough for Dempster 
to become heavy and stupid, and so to fall asleep 
downstairs, which was a rare but occasional end- 
ing of his nights. She told the servants to sit up 
no longer, and she herself undressed and went 
to bed, trying to cheat her imagination into the 
belief that the day was ended for her. But when 
she lay down, she became more intensely awake 
than ever. Everything she had taken this even- 
ing seemed only to stimulate her senses and her 
apprehensions to new vividness. Her heart beat 
violently, and she heard every sound in the house. 

At last, when it was twelve, she heard Mr. 
Budd go out; she heard the door slam. Demp- 
ster had not moved. Was he asleep ? Would 
he forget ? The minute seemed long, while, with 
a quickening pulse, she was on the stretch to 
catch every sound. 

“Janet!” The loud jarring voice seemed 
to strike her like a hurled weapon. 
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“ Janet! ” he called again, moving out of the 
dining-room to the foot of the stairs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

“ If you don’t come, I ’ll kill you.” 

Ajiother pause, and she heard him turn back 
into the dining-room. He was gone for a light, 
— perhaps for a weapon. Perhaps he would 
kill her. Let him. Life was as hideous as death. 
For years she had been rushing on to some xm- 
known but certain horror; and now she was 
close upon it. She was almost glad. She was 
in a state of flushed feverish defiance that neu- 
tralized her woman’s terrors. 

She heard his heavy step on the stairs; she 
saw the slowly advancing light. Then she saw 
the tall massive figure, and the heavy face, now 
fierce with drunken rage. He had nothing hut 
the candle in his hand. He set it down on the 
table, and advanced close to the bed. 

“So you think you’ll defy me, do you? 
We ’ll see how long that will last. Get up, 
madam; out of bed this instant! ” 

In the close presence of the dreadful man — 
of this huge crushing force, armed with savage 
will — poor Janet’s desperate defiance aU for- 
sook her, and her terrors came back. Trembling 
she got up, and stood helpless in her nightdress 
before her husband. 

He seized her with his heavy grasp by the 
shoulder, and pushed her before him. 

“ I ’ll cool your hot spirit for you! I ’ll teach 
you to brave me !” 

Slowly he pushed her along before him, down- 
stairs and through the passage, where a small 
©il-lamp was still flickering. What was he going 
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to do to her? She thought every moment he was 
going to dash her before him on the ground. 
But she gave no scream, — she only trembled. 

He pushed her on to the entrance, and held 
her firmly in his grasp while he lifted the latch 
of the door. Then he opened the door a little 
way, thrust her out, and slammed it behind her. 

For a short space it seemed like a deliverance 
to Janet. The harsh northeast wind that blew 
through her thin nightdress, and sent her long 
heavy black hair streaming, seemed like the 
breath of pity after the grasp of that threaten- 
ing monster. But soon the sense of release from 
an overpowering terror gave way before the 
sense of the fate that had really come upon her. 

This, then, was what she had been travelling 
towards through her long years of misery! Not 
yet death. Oh! if she had been brave enough 
for it, death would have been Better. The ser- 
vants slept at the back of the house; it was im- 
possible to make them hear, so that they might 
let her in again quietly, without her husband’s 
knowledge. And she would not have tried. 
He had thrust her out, and it should be forever. 

There would have been dead silence in Or- 
chard Street but for the wdiistling of the wind 
and the swirling of the March dust on the pave- 
ment. Thick clouds covered the sky; every 
door was closed; every window was dark. No 
ray of light fell on the tall white figure that stood 
in lonely misery on the door-step; no eye rested 
on Janet as she sank down on the cold stone, 
and looked into the dismal night. She seemed 
to be looking into her own blank future. 



CHAPTER XV 


T he stony street, the bitter northeast wind 
and darkness — and in the midst of them 
a tender woman thimst out from her 
husband’s home in her thin nightdress, the 
harsh wind cutting her naked feet, and driving 
her long hair away from her half-clad bosom, 
where the poor heart is crushed with anguish and 
despair. 

The drowning man, urged by the supreme 
agony lives in an instant through all his happy 
and unhappy past; when the dark flood has 
fallen like a curtain, memory, in a single mo- 
ment, sees the drama acted over again. And 
even in those earlier crises, which are but types 
of death, — when we are cut off abruptly from 
the life we have knovm, when we can no longer 
expect to-morrow to resemble yesterday, and 
find ourselves by some sudden shock on the con- 
fines of the unknown, — there is often the same 
sort of lightning-flash through the dark and un- 
frequented chambers of memoiy. 

When Janet sat down shivering on the door- 
stone, with the door shut upon her past life, and 
the future black and unshapen before her as the 
night, the scenes of her childhood, her youth, 
and her painful womanhood rushed back upon 
her consciousness, and made one pictiire with 
her present desolation. The petted child taking 
her newest toy to bed with her, — the young 
girl, proud in strength and beauty, dreaming 
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that life was an easy tiling, and that it was pitiful 
weakness to be unJiappy, — the bride, passing 
with trembling joy from the outer court to the 
inner sanctuary of woman’s life, — the wife, 
beginning her initiation into sorrow, wounded, 
resenting, yet still hoping and forgiving, — the 
poor bruised woman, seeking through w'eary 
years the one refuge of despair, oblivion, — 
Janet seemed to herself all these in the same mo- 
ment that she was conscious of being seated on 
the cold stone under the shock of a new misery. 
All her early gladness, all her bright hopes and 
illusions, all her gifts of beauty and affection, 
served only to darken the riddle of her life; they 
were the betrajdng promises of a cruel destiny 
which had brought out those sweet blossoms only 
that the winds and storms might have a greater 
work of desolation, which had nursed her like a 
pet fawn into tenderness and fond expectation, 
only that she might feel a keener terror in the 
clutch of the panther. Her mother had some- 
times said that troubles were sent to make us 
better and draw^ us nearer to God. What mock- 
ery that seemed to Janet! Her troubles had 
been sinking her low'er from year to year, press- 
ing upon her like heavy fever-laden vapours, 
and perverting the very plenitude of her nature 
into a deeper source of disease. Her wrretched- 
ness had been a perpetually tightening instru- 
ment of torture, which had gradually absorbed 
all the other sensibilities of her nature into the 
sense of pain and the maddened craving for re- 
lief. Oh, if some ray of hope, of pity, of conso- 
lation, w'ould pierce through the horrible gloom, 
she might he]leve th&n in a Divine love, — in a 
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heavenly Father who cared for His children! 
But now she had no faith, no trust. There was 
nothing she could lean on in the wide world, for 
her mother was only a fellow-sufferer in her o^m 
lot. The poor patient woman could do little 
more than mourn with her daughter: she had 
humble resignation enough to sustain her own 
soiil, but she could no more give comfort and 
fortitude to Janet than the withered ivy -covered 
trunk can bear up its strong, full-boughed off- 
spring crashing down under an iUpine storm. 
Janet felt she was alone: no human soul had 
measm’ed her anguish, had understood her self- 
despair, had entered into her sorrows and her 
sins with that deep-sighted sympathy which is 
wiser than all blame, more potent than all re- 
proof, — such sympathy as had swelled her own 
heart for many a sufferer. And if there was any 
Divine Pity, she could not feel it; it kept aloof 
from her, it poured no balm into her wounds, it 
stretched out no hand to bear up her weak re- 
solve, to fortify her fainting courage. 

Now, in her utmost loneliness, she shed no 
tear: she sat staring fixedly into the darkness, 
while inwardly she gazed at her own past, al- 
most losing the sense that it was her own, or that 
she was anything more than a spectator at a 
strange and dreadful play. 

The loud sound of the church clock, striking 
one, startled her. She had not been there more 
than half an hour, then? Ajid it seemed to her 
as if she had been thei’e half the night. She was 
getting benumbed with cold. With that strong 
instinctive dread of pain and death, which had 
made her recoil from suicide, she started up; 
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and the disagreeable sensation of resting on her 
benumbed feet helped to recall her completely 
to the sense of the present. The wind was begin- 
ning to make rents in the clouds, and there came 
every now and then a dim light of stars that 
frightened her more than the darkness; it was 
like a cruel finger pointing her out in her wretch- 
edness and humiliation ; it made her shudder at 
the thought of the morning twilight. What 
could she do? Not go to her mother, — not 
rouse her in the dead of night to tell her this. 
Her mother would think she was a spectre; it 
would be enough to kill her with horror. And 
the way thei’e was so long ... if she should 
meet some one . . . yet she must seek some 
shelter, somewhere to hide herself. Five doors 
off there was Mrs. Pettifer’s ; that kind woman 
would take her in. It was of no use now to be 
proud and mind about the world’s knowing: 
she had nothing to wish for, nothing to care 
about; only she could not help shuddering at 
the thought of braving the morning light, there 
in the street, — she was frightened at the 
thought of spending long hours in the cold. 
Life might mean anguish, might mean despair; 
but — oh, she must clutch it, though with bleed- 
ing fingers ; her feet must cling to the firm earth 
that the sunlight would revisit, not slip into the 
untried abyss, where she might long even for 
familiar pains. 

' Janet trod slowly with her naked feet on the 
rough pavement, trembling at the fitful gleams 
of starlight, and supporting herself by the w'all, 
as the gusts of wind drove right against her. 
The very wind was cruel: it tried to push her 
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back from the door where she wanted to go and 
knock and ask for pity. 

Mrs. Pettifer’s house did not look into 
Orchard Street: it stood a little way up a wide 
passage which opened into the street through 
an archway. Janet turned up the archway, and 
saw a faint light coming from Mrs. Pettifer’s 
bedroom window. The glimmer of a rushlight 
from a window where a friend was lying was 
like a ray of mercy to Janet, after that long, 
long time of darkness and loneliness; it would 
not be so dreadful to awake Mrs. Pettifer as she 
had thought. Yet she lingered some minutes at 
the door before she gathered courage to knock; 
she felt as if the sound must betray her to others 
besides Mrs. Pettifer, though there was no other 
dwelling that opened mto the passage, — only 
warehouses and outbuildings. There w^as no 
gravel for her to throw up at the window, noth- 
ing but heavy pavement; there was no door- 
bell; she must Imock. Her first rap was very 
timid, — one feeble fall of the knocker; and 
then she stood still again for many minutes; but 
presently she rallied her courage and knocked 
several times together, not loudly, but rapidly, 
so that Mrs. Pettifer, if she only heard the 
sound, could not mistake it. And she had heard 
it, for by and by the casement of her window was 
opened, and Janet perceived that she was bend- 
ing out to try and discern who it was at the door. 

“ It is I, Mrs. Pettifer; it is Janet Dempster. 
Take me in, for pity’s sake.” 

“ Merciful God! what has happened? ” 

“ Robert has turned me out. I have been in 
the cold a long w^hile.” 
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Mrs. Pettifer said no more, but hurried away 
from the window’, and was soon at the door with 
a light in her hand. 

“ Come in, my poor dear, come in,” said the 
good woman in a tremulous voice, drawing 
Janet within the door. “ Come into my warm 
bed, and may God in heaven save and comfort 
you.” 

The pitying eyes, the tender voice, the warm 
touch, caused a rush of new feeling in Janet. 
Her heart swelled, and she burst out suddenly, 
like a child, into loud passionate sobs. Mrs. Pet- 
tifer could not help crying wdth her, but she said, 
“ Come upstairs, my dear, come. Don’t hnger 
in the cold.” 

She drew the poor sobbing thing gently up- 
stairs, and persuaded her to get into the warm 
bed. But it was long before Janet could lie 
down. She sat leaning her head on her knees, 
convulsed by sobs, while the motherly woman 
covered her with clothes and held her arms 
roimd her to comfort her with warmth. At 
last the hysterical passion had exhausted it- 
self, and she fell back on the pillow'; but her 
throat was still agitated by piteous after-sobs, 
such as shake a little child even when it has 
found a refuge from its alarms on its mother’s 
lap. 

Now Janet was getting quieter, Mrs. Pettifer 
determined to go down and make a cup of tea, 
— the first thing a kind old woman thinks of as 
a solace and restorative under all calamities. 
Happily there was no danger of awaking her 
servant, a heavy girl of sixteen, who w’as snoring 
blissfully in the attic, and might be kept igno- 
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rant of the way in which Mrs. Dempster had 
come in. So Mrs. Pettifer busied herself with 
rousing the kitchen fire, which was kept in under 
a huge “raker,” — a possibility by which the 
coal of the midland counties atones for all its 
slowness and white ashes. 

When she carried up the tea, Janet was lying 
quite still; the spasmodic agitation had ceased, 
and she seemed lost in thought; her eyes were 
fixed vacantly on the i-ushlight shade, and all the 
lines of sorrow were deepened in her face. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “ let me 
persuade you to drink a cup of tea; you ’ll find 
it warm you and soothe you very much. Why, 
dear heart, your feet are like ice still. Now, do 
drink this tea, and I ’ll wrap ’em up in flannel, 
and then they ’ll get warm.” 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her old friend, 
and stretched out her arms. She was too much 
oppressed to say anything; her suffering lay 
like a hea\’y weight on her power of speech; but 
she wanted to kiss the good kind woman. Mrs. 
Pettifer, setting do^m the cup, bent towards the 
sad beautiful face, and Janet kissed her with 
earnest sacramental kisses, — such kisses as seal 
a new and closer bond between the helper and the 
helped. 

She drank the tea obediently. “ It does warm 
me,” she said. “ But now you will get into bed. 
I shall lie still now.” 

Mrs. Pettifer felt it was the best thing she 
could do to lie down quietly and say no more. 
She hoped Janet might go to sleep. As for her- 
self, with that tendency to wakefulness common 
to advanced years, she found it impossible to 
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compose herself to sleep again after this agitat- 
ing surprise. She lay listening to the clock, 
wondering what had led to this new outrage of 
Dempster’s, jjraying for the poor thing at her 
side, and pitying the mother who would have to 
hear it all to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI 


J ANET lay still, as she had promised; hut 
the tea, which had wai'med her and given 
her a sense of greater bodily ease, had only 
heightened the previous excitement of her brain. 
Her ideas had a new vividness, which made her 
feel as if she had only seen life through a dim 
haze before; her thoughts, instead of springing 
from the action of her own mind, were external 
existences, that thrust themselves imperiously 
upon her like haunting visions. The future took 
shape after shape of misery before her, always 
ending in her being dragged back again to her 
old life of teiTor and stupor and fevered despair. 
Her husband had so long overshadowed her life 
that her imagination could not keep hold of a 
condition in which that great dread was absent; 
and even his absence- — what was it? Only a 
dreary vacant flat, Avhere there was notliing to 
strive after, nothing to long for. 

At last the light of morning quenched the 
rushlight, and Janet’s thoughts became more and 
moi’e fragmentary and confused. She was every 
moment slipping off the level on which she lay 
thinking, down, down into some depth from 
which she tried to rise again with a start. Slum- 
ber was stealing over her weary brain, — that un- 
easy slumber which is only better than wretched 
waking, because the life we seemed to live in it 
determines no wretched future, because the 
things we do and suffer in it are but hateful shad- 
■ ''"vou v~-18 :■ 
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ows, and leave no impress that petrifies into an 
irrevocable past. 

She had scarcely been asleep an hour when 
her movements became moi'e violent, her 
mutterings more frequent and agitated, till 
at last she started up with a smothered cry, 
and looked wildly round her, shaking with 
terror. 

“ Don’t be frightened, dear Mrs. Dempster,” 
said Mrs. Pettifer, who was up and dressing; 
“ you are with me, your old friend, Mrs. Pettifer. 
Nothing will harm you.” 

Janet sank back again on her pillow, still 
trembling. After lying silent a little while, she 
said : “ It was a horrible dream. Dear Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, don’t let any one know I am here. Keep it 
a secret. If he finds out, he will come and drag 
me back again.” 

“No, my dear, depend on me. I’ve just 
thought I shall send the servant home on a holi- 
day, — I ’ve promised her a good while. I’ll 
send her away as soon as she ’s had her breakfast, 
and she ’ll have no occasion to know you ’re here. 
There ’s no holding servants’ tongues, if you let 
’em know anything. What they don’t know, 
they won’t tell; you may trust ’em so far. But 
shouldn’t you like me to go and fetch your 
mother?” 

“ No, not yet, not yet. I can’t bear to see her 
yet.” 

“ Well, it shall be just as you like. Now try 
and get to sleep again. I shall leave you for an 
hour or two, and send off Phoebe, and then bring 
you some breakfast. I ’ll lock the door behind 
me, so that the girl may n’t coihe in by chance.” 
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The daylight changes the aspect of misery to 
us, as of everything else. In the night it presses 
on our imagination, — the forms it takes are 
false, fitful, exaggerated,; in broad day it sickens 
our sense with the dreary persistence of definite 
measurable reality. The man who looks with 
ghastly horror on aU his property aflame in the 
dead of night has not half the sense of destitu- 
tion he will have in the morning, when he walks 
over the ruins lying blackened in the pitiless sun- 
shine. That moment of intensest depression 
was come to Janet, wfien the daylight which 
showed her the walls and chairs and tables, and 
all the commonplace reality that surrounded her, 
seemed to lay bare the future too, and bring out 
into oppressive distinctness all the details of a 
weary life to be lived from day to day, with no 
hope to strengthen her against that evil habit, 
which she loathed in retrospect and yet was 
powerless to resist. Her husband would never 
consent to her living away from him: she was 
become necessary to his tyranny ; he would 
never willingly loosen his grasp on her. She 
had a vague notion of some protection the law 
might give her, if she could prove her life in 
danger from him; but she shrank utterly, as she 
had always done, from any active, public resist- 
ance or vengeance; she felt too crushed, too 
faulty, too hable to reproach, to have the cour- 
age, even if she had had the wish, to put herself 
openly in the position of a \vronged woman seek- 
ing redress. She had no strength to sustain her 
in a course of self-defence and independence; 
there was a darker shadow over her life than the 
dread of her husband, — it was the shadow of 
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self-despair. The easiest thing would be to go 
away and hide herself from him. But then there 
was her mother ; Robert had all her little prop- 
erty in his hands, and that little was scarcely 
enough to keep her in comfort without his aid. 
If Janet went away alone, he would be sure to 
persecute her mother ; and if; she did go away, 
— what then? She must work to maintain her- 
self ; she must exert herself, weary and hopeless 
as she was, to begin life afresh. How hard that 
seemed to her! Janet’s nature did not belie her 
grand face and form: there was energy, there 
was strength in it; but it was the strength of the 
vine, which must have its broad leaves and rich 
clusters borne up by a firm stay. And now she 
had nothing to rest on, — no faith, no love. If 
her mother had been very feeble, aged, or sickly, 
Janet’s deep pity and tenderness might have 
made a daughter’s duties an interest and a sol- 
ace; but Mrs. Raynor had never needed tend- 
ance. She had always been giving help to her 
daughter ; she had always been a sort of humble 
ministering spirit; and it was one of Janet’s 
pangs of memory that, instead of being her 
mother’s comfort, she had been her mother’s 
trial. Everywhere the same sadness! Her life 
was a sun-dried, barren tract, where there was 
no shadow, and where all the waters were bitter. 

No ! she suddenly thought — and the thought 
was like an electric shock — there was one spot 
in her memory which seemed to promise her an 
untried spring, where the waters might be sweet. 
That short interview with Mr. Tryan had come 
back upon her, — his voice, his words, his look, 
which told her that he knew sorrow. His words 
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had implied that he thought his death was near, 
yet he had a faith which enabled him to labour, 
— enabled him to give comfort to others. That 
look of his came back on her with a vividness 
greater than it had had for her in reality: surely 
he knew more of the secrets of sorrow than other 
men; pei’haps he had some message of comfort, 
different from the feeble words she had been 
used to hear from others. She was tired, she was 
sick of that barren exhortation, — Do right, and 
keep a clear conscience, and God will reward 
you, and your troubles will be easier to bear. 
She wanted strength to do right, — she wanted 
something to rely on besides her own resolu- 
tions; for was not the path behind her all strewn 
with broken resolutions? How could she trust 
in new ones? She had often heard Mr. Tryan 
laughed at for being fond of great sinners. She 
began to see a new meaning in those words ; he 
would perhaps understand her helplessness, her 
wants. If she could pour out her heart to him! 
If she could for the first time in her life unlock 
all the chambers of her soul! 

The impulse to confession almost always re- 
quires the presence of a fresh ear and a fresh 
heart; and in our moments of spiritual need, 
the man to whom we have no tie but our common 
nature seems nearer to us than mother, brother, 
or friend. Our daily familiar life is but a hiding 
of ourselves from each other behind a screen of 
trivial words-and deeds; and those who sit with 
us at the same hearth are often the farthest off 
from the deep human soul within us, full of un- 
spoken evil and imacted good. 

When Mrs. Pettifer came back to her, turn- 
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ing the key and opening the door very gently, 
Janet, instead of being asleep, as her good 
friend had hoped, was intensely occupied with 
her new thought. She longed to ask Sirs. Pet- 
tifer if she could see Mr. Tryan; but she Avas 
arrested by doubts and timidity. He might not 
feel for her, — he might be shocked at her con- 
fession, — he might talk to her of docteines she 
could not understand or believe. She could not 
make up her mind yet; but she was too restless 
under this mental sti’uggle to remain in bed. 

“ Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “ I can’t lie here 
any longer; I must get up. Will you lend me 
some clothes? ” 

Wrapped in such drapery as Mrs. Pettifer 
could find for her tall figure, Janet went down 
into the little parlour, and tried to take some of 
the breakfast her friend had prepared for her. 
But her effort was not a successful one; her cup 
of tea and bit of toast were only half finished. 
The leaden weight of discouragement pressed 
upon her more and more heavily. The wind had 
fallen, and a drizzling rain had come on; there 
was no prospect from Mrs. Pettifer’s parlour 
but a blank wall; and as Janet looked out at the 
window, the rain and the smoke-blackened 
bricks seemed to blend themselves in sickening 
identity with her desolation of spirit and the 
headachy weariness of her body. 

Mrs. Pettifer got through her household work 
as soon as she could, and sat down Avith her sew- 
ing, hoping that Janet would perhaps be able 
to talk a httle of what had passed, and find some 
relief by unbosoming herself in that way. But 
Janet could not speak to her; she was impor- 
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tuned with the longing to see Mr. Tryan, and 
yet hesitating to express it. 

Two hours passed in this way. The rain went 
on drizzling, and Janet sat still, leaning her ach- 
ing head on her hand, and lookrog alternately 
at the fire and out of the window. She felt this 
could not last, — this motionless, vacant misery. 
She must determine on something, she must take 
some step; and yet everything was so difficult. 

It was one o’clock, and Mrs. Pettifer rose 
from her seat, saying, “ I must go and see about 
dinner.” 

The movement and the sound startled Janet 
from her reverie. It seemed as if an oppor- 
tunity were escaping her, and she said hastily, 
“ Is Mr. Tryan in the town to-day, do you 
think?” 

“ No, I should think not, being Saturday, you 
know,” said Mrs. Pettifer, her face lighting up 
with pleasure; “but he 'would come if he was 
sent for. I can send Jesson’s boy with a note to 
him any time. Should you like to see him? ” 

“Yes, I think I should.” 

“ Then I ’ll send for him this instant.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


W HEN Dempster awoke in the morn- 
ing, he was at no loss to account to 
himself for the fact that Janet was not 
by his side. His hours of drunkenness were not 
cut off from his other hours by any blank wall of 
oblivion; he remembered what Janet had done 
to offend him the evening before, he remembered 
what he had done to her at midnight, just as he 
would have remembered if he had been consulted 
about a right of road. 

The remembrance gave him a definite ground 
for the extra ill-humour which had attended 
his waking every morning this week, but he 
would not admit to himself that it cost him 
any anxiety. “ Pooh! ” he said inwardly, 
“ she woidd go straight to her mother’s. She ’s 
as timid as a hare ; and she ’ll never let anybody 
know about it. She’ll be back again before 
night.” 

But it would be as well for the servants not to 
know anything of the affair; so he collected the 
clothes she had taken off the night before, and 
threw them into a fireproof closet of which he 
always kept the key in his pocket. When he 
went downstairs, he said to the housemaid, 
“ Mrs. Dempster is gone to her mother’s; bring 
in the breakfast.” 

The servants, accustomed to hear domestic 
broils and to see their mistress put on her bonnet 
hastily and go to her mother’s, thought it only 
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something a little worse than usual that she 
should have gone thither, in consequence of a vio- 
lent quarrel, either at midnight, or in the early 
morning before they were up. The housemaid 
told the cook what she supposed had happened; 
the cook shook her head and said, “ Eh, dear, 
dear! ” but they both expected to see their mis- 
tress back again in an hour or two. 

Dempster, on his return home the evening be- 
fore, had ordered his man, who lived away from 
the house, to bring up his horse and gig from the 
stables at ten. After breakfast he said to the 
housemaid, “No one need sit up for me to-night; 
I shall not be at home till to-morrow evening ; ” 
and then he walked to the office to give some 
orders, expecting, as he returned, to see the man 
waiting with his gig. But though the ehm*ch 
clock had struck ten, no gig was there. In 
Dempster’s mood this was more than enough 
to exasperate him. He went in to take his ac- 
customed glass of brandy before setting out, 
promising himself the satisfaction of presently 
thundering at Dawes for being a few minutes be- 
hind his time. An outbreak of temper towards his 
man was not common with him; for Dempster, 
hke most tyrannous people, had that dastardly 
kind of self-restraint which enabled him to con- 
trol his temper where it suited his own conven- 
ience to do so; and feeling the value of Dawes, 
a steady punctual fellow, he not only ga,ve 
him high wages, but usually, treated him with 
exceptional civility. This morning, however, ill- 
humour got the better of prudence, and Demp- 
ster was determined to rate him soundly ; a 
resolution for which Dawes gave him much bet- 
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ter ground than he expected. Five minutes, ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, had passed, and 
Dempster was setting off to the stables in a back 
street to see what was the cause of the delay, 
when Dawes appeared with the gig. 

“ What the devil do you keep me here for,” 
thundered Dempster, “ kicking my heels like a 
beggarly tailor waiting for a carrier’s cart? I 
ordered you to be here at ten. We might have 
driven to Whitlow by this time.” 

“ Why, one o’ the traces was welly i’ two, an’ 
I had to take it to Brady’s to be mended, an’ he 
did n’t get it done i’ time.” 

“ Then why did n’t you take it to him last 
night? Because of your damned laziness, I 
suppose. Do you think I give you wages for 
you to choose your own hours, and come dawd- 
ling up a quarter of an hour after my time? ” 

“ Come, give me good words, will yer? ” said 
Dawes, sulkily. “ I ’m not lazy, nor no man 
shall call me lazy. I know well anuff what you 
gi’ me wages for; it ’s for doin’ what yer won’t 
find many men as ’ull do.” 

“What! you impudent scoundrel,” said 
Dempster, getting into the gig, “you think 
you ’re necessary to me, do you? As if a beastly 
bucket-carrying idiot like you was n’t to be got 
any day. Look out for a new master, then, 
who ’ll pay you for not doing as you ’re bid.” 

Dawes’s blood was now fairly up. “ I ’ll look 
out for a master as has got a better charicter nor 
a lyin’ bletherin’ drunkard, an’ I should n’t hev 
to go fur.” 

Dempster, furious, snatched the whip from 
the socket, and gave Dawes a cut which he meant 
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to fall across his shoulders, saying, “ Take that, 
sir, and go to hell with you! ” 

Dawes was in the act of turning wdth the reins 
in his hand when the lash fell, and the cut went 
across his face. With white lips he said, “ I ’ll 
have the law on yer for that, lawyer as y’ are,” 
and threw the reins on the horse’s back. 

Dempster leaned forward, seized the reins, 
and drove off. 

“ Why, there ’s your friend Dempster driving 
out without his man again,” said Mr. Luke 
Byles, who was chatting with Mr. Budd in the 
Bridge Way. “ What a fool he is to didve that 
two-wheeled thing! He’ll get pitched on his 
head one of these days.” 

“ Not he,” said Mr. Budd, nodding to Demp- 
ster as he passed ; “ he ’s got nine lives, Dempster 
has.” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


I T was dusk, and the candles were lighted be- 
fore Mr. Tryan knocked at Mrs. Pettifer’s 
door. Her messenger had brought back 
word that he was not at home, and all afternoon 
Janet had been agitated by the fear that he 
would not come ; but as soon as that anxiety was 
removed by the knock at the door, she felt a 
sudden rush of doubt and timidity: she trem- 
bled and turned cold. 

Mrs. Pettifer went to open the door, and told 
Mr. Tryan, in as few words as possible, what had 
happened in the night. As he laid down his hat 
and prepared to enter the parlour, she said, “ I 
won’t go in with you, for I think perhaps she 
would rather see you go in alone.” 

Janet, wrapped up in a large white shawl 
which threw her dark face into startling relief, 
was seated with her eyes turned anxiously 
towards the door when Mr. Tryan entered. He 
had not seen her since their interview at Sally 
Martin’s long months ago; and he felt a strong 
movement of compassion at the sight of the 
pain-stricken face which seemed to hear written 
on it the signs of all Janet’s intervening miseiy. 
Her heart gave a great leap, as her eyes met 
his once more. No! she had not deceived her- 
self: there was all the sincerity, all the sad- 
ness, all the deep pity in them her memory 
had told her of; more than it had told her, for 
in proportion as his face had become thinner 
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and more worn, his eyes appeared to have gath- 
ered intensity. 

He came forward, and putting out his hand, 
said, “ I am so glad you sent for me, — I am so 
thankful you thought I could be any conifort to 
you.” Janet took his hand in silence. She was 
imable to utter any words of mere politeness, or 
even of gratitude; her heart was too full of 
other words that had welled up the moment she 
met his pitying glance, and felt her doubts fall 
away. 

They sat down opposite each other, and she 
said in a low voice, while slow difficult tears 
gathered in her aching eyes, — 

“ I want to tell you how unhappy I am, — 
how weak and wicked. I feel no strength to live 
or die. I thought you could tell me something 
that would help me.” She paused. 

“ Perhaps I can,” Mr. Try an said, “ for in 
speaking to me you are speaking to a fellow- 
sinner who has needed just the comfort and help 
you are needing.” 

“ And you did find it? ” 

“Yes; and I trust you will find it.” 

“ Oh, I should like to be good and to do 
right,” Janet burst forth; “but indeed, indeed, 
my lot has been a very hard one. I loved my 
husband very dearly when we were married, and 
I meant to make him happy, — I wanted noth- 
ing else. But he began to be angry with me for 
little things and . . .1 don’t want to accuse him 
. . . but he drank and got more and more im- 
kind to me, and then very cruel, and he beat me. 
And that cut me to the heart. It made me al- 
most mad sometimes to think all our love had 
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come to that ... I could n’t bear up against it. 
I had never been used to drink anything but 
water. I hated wine and spirits because Robert 
drank them so; but one day when I was very 
wretched, and the wine was standing on the 
table, I suddenly ... I can hardly remember 
how I came to do it ... I poured some wine 
into a large glass and drank it. It blunted my 
feelings, and made me more indifferent. After 
that the temptation was always coming, and it 
got stronger and stronger. I was ashamed, and 
I hated what I did; but almost while the thought 
was passing though my mind that I would never 
do it again, I did it. It seemed as if there was a 
demon in me always making me rush to do what 
I longed not to do. And I thought all the more 
that God was cruel ; for if he had not sent me that 
dreadful trial, so much worse than other women 
have to bear, I should not have done wrong in 
that way. I suppose it is wicked to think so 
. . .1 feel as if there must be goodness and 
right above us, but I can’t see it, I can’t trust in 
it. And I have gone on in that way for years 
and years. At one time it used to be better now 
and then, but everything has got worse lately : I 
felt sure it must soon end somehow. And last 
night he turned me out of doors . . . I don’t 
know what to do. I will never go back to that 
life again if I can help it; and yet everything 
else seems so miserable. I feel sure that demon 
will be always urging me to satisfy the craving 
that comes upon me, and the days will go on as 
they have done through all those miserable years. 
I shall always be doing wrong, and hating my- 
self after, — sinking lower and lower, and 
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knowing that I am sinking. Oh, can you tell me 
any way of getting strength? Have you ever 
knovm any one like me that got peace of mind 
and power to do right? Can you give me any 
comfort, any hope? ” 

While Janet was speaking, she had forgotten 
everything but her misery and her yearning for 
comfort. Her voice had risen from the low tone 
of timid distress to an intense pitch of imploring 
anguish. She clasped her hands tightly, and 
looked at Mr. Tryan with eager questioning 
eyes, with parted trembling lips, wdth the deep 
horizontal lines of overmastering pain on her 
brow. In this artificial life of ours it is not often 
we see a human face with all a heart’s agony in 
it, uncontrolled by self-consciousness; when we 
do see it, it startles us as if we had suddenly 
waked into the real world of which this every- 
day one is but a puppet-show copy. For some 
moments Mr. Tryan was too deeply moved to 
speak. 

“ Yes, dear Mrs. Dempster,” he said at last, 
“there is comfort, there is hope for you. Be- 
lieve me there is, for I speak from my own deep 
and hard experience.” He paused, as if he had 
not made up his mind to utter the words that 
were urging themselves to his lips. Presently he 
continued; “ Ten years ago, I felt as wretched 
as you do. I think my wretchedness was even 
worse than yours, for I had a heavier sin on my 
conscience. I had suffered no wrong from 
others as you have, and I had injured an- 
other irreparably in body and soul. The image 
of the wrong I had done pursued me every- 
where, and I seemed on the brink of madness. 
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I hated my life, for I thought, just as you do, 
that I should go on falling into temptation and 
doing more harm in the world; and I dreaded 
death, for with that sense of guilt on my soul, I 
felt that whatever state I entered on must be one 
of misery. But a dear friend to whom I opened 
my mind showed me it was just such as I — the 
helpless who feel themselves helpless — that 
God specially invites to come to him, and offers 
all the riches of his salvation: not forgiveness 
only, — forgiveness would be worth little if it 
left us under the power of our evil passions ; but 
strength, — that strength which enables us to 
conquer sin.” 

“ But,” said Janet, “ I can feel no trust in 
God. He seems always to have left me to my- 
self. I have sometimes prayed to him to help 
me, and yet everything has been just the same as 
before. If you felt like me, how did you come 
to have hope and trust? ” 

“ Do not believe that God has left you to 
yourself. How can you tell but that the hard- 
est trials you have known have been only the 
road by which he was leading you to that com- 
plete sense of your own sin and helplessness, 
without which you would never have renounced 
all other hopes, and trusted in his love alone? 
I know, dear Mrs. Dempster, I know it is hard 
to bear. I would not speak lightly of your 
soiTOws. I feel that the mystery of our life is 
great, and at one time it seemed as dark to me 
as it does to you.” Mr. Tryan hesitated again. 

* He saw that the first thing Janet needed was 
to be assm’ed of sympathy. She must be made 
to feel that her anguish was not strange to him; 
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that he entered into the only half-expressed 
secrets of her spiritual weakness, before any 
other message of consolation could find its way 
to her heart. The tale of the Divine Pity was 
never yet believed from lips that were not felt 
to be moved by human pity. And Janet’s 
anguish was not strange to INIr. Tryan. He 
had never been in the presence of a sorrow and 
a self-despair that had sent so strong a thrill 
through all the recesses of his saddest experi- 
ence; and it is because sympathy is but a living 
again through our own past in a new form, that 
confession often pronipts a response of confes- 
sion. Mr. Tryan felt this prompting, and his 
judgment, too, told him that in obeying it he 
would be taking the best means of administer- 
ing comfort to Janet. Yet he hesitated; as we 
tremble to let in the daylight on a chamber of 
relics which we have never \dsited except in cur- 
tained silence. But the first impulse triumphed, 
and he went on. “ I have lived all my life at 
a distance from God. My youth was spent in 
thoughtless self-indulgence, and all my hopes 
were of a vain worldly kind. I had no thought 
of entering the Church; I looked forward to 
a political career, for my father was private 
secretary to a man high in the Whig Ministry, 
and had been promised strong interest in my 
behalf. At college I lived in intimacy with the 
gayest men, even adopting follies and vices for 
which I had no taste, out of mere pliancy and 
the love of standing weU with my companions. 
You see, I was more guilty even then than you 
have been, for I threw away all the rich bless- 
ings of untroubled youth and health ; I had no 

: vYOL. V — 19 
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excuse in my outward lot. But while I was at 
college that event in my hfe occurred which in 
the end brought on the state of mind I have 
mentioned to you, — the state of self-reproach 
and despair, which enables me to understand to 
the full what you are suffering; and I tell you 
the facts, because I want you to be assured that 
I am not uttering mere vague words when I 
say that I have been raised from as low a depth 
of sin and sorrow as that in which you feel your- 
self to be. At college I had an attachment to 
a lovely girl of seventeen; she was very much 
below my bwn station in life, and I never con- 
templated marrying her; but I induced her to 
leave her father’s house. I did not mean to for- 
sake her when I left college, and I quieted all 
scruples of conscience by promising myself that 
I wotdd always take care of poor Lucy. But 
on my return from a vacation spent in travel- 
ling, I found that Lucy was gone, — gone away 
with a gentleman, her neighbours said. I was 
a good deal distressed, but I tried to persuade 
myself that no harm would come to her. Soon 
afterwards I had an illness which left my health 
delicate, and made aU dissipation distasteful to 
me. Life seemed very wearisome and empty, 
and I looked- with envy on every one who had 
some great and absorbing object, -—even on 
my cousin who was preparing to go out as a 
missionary, and whom I had been used to think 
a dismal, tedious person, because he was con- 
stantly urging religious subjects upon me. \¥e 
were living in London then; it was three years 
since I had lost sight of Lucy; and one sum- 
mer evening, about nine o’clock, as I was walk- 
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ing along Gower Street, I saw a knot of people 
on the causeway before me. As I came up to 
them, I heard one woman say, “ I tell you she 
is dead.” This awakened my interest, and I 
pushed my way within the circle. The body of 
a woman dressed in fine clothes was lying against 
a doorstep, Her head w'as bent on one side, 
and the long cmds had fallen over her cheek. 
A tremor seized me when I saw the hair: it was 
light chestnut, — the colour of Lucy’s. I knelt 
down and turned aside the hair; it was Lucy 
' — dead — with paint on her cheeks. I found 
out afterwards that she had taken poison, - — 
that she was in the power of a wicked woman, 
— that the very clothes on her back were not 
her own. It was then that my past life burst 
upon me in all its hideousness. I wished I had 
never been born. I couldn’t look into the 
future. Lucy’s dead painted face would follow 
me there, as it did when I looked back into the 
past, — as it did when I sat dmvn to table with 
my friends, when I lay down in my bed, and 
when I rose up. There was only one thing that 
could make life tolerable to me; that was to 
spend all the rest of it in trying to save others 
from the ruin I had brought on one. But how 
was that possible for me? I had no comfort, 
no strength, no wisdom in my own soul; how 
could I give them to others? My mind was 
dark, rebelhous, at war with itself and with 
God.” 

Mr. Tryan had been looking away from 
Janet. His face was towards the fire, and he 
was absorbed in the images his memory was re- 
calling. But now he turned his eyes on her, and 
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they met hers, fixed on him with the look of rapt 
expectation with which one clinging to a slippery 
summit of rock, while the waves are rising higher 
and higher, watches the boat that has put from 
shore to his rescue. 

“ You see, Mrs. Dempster, how deep my need 
was. I went on in this way for months. I was 
convinced that if I ever got health and comfort, 
it must be from religion. I w^ent to hear cele- 
brated preachers, and I read religious books. 
But I found nothing that fitted my own need. 
The faith w'hich puts the sinner in possession of 
salvation seemed, as I understood it, to be quite 
out of my reach. I had no faith; I only felt 
utterly wretched, under the power of habits and 
dispositions which had wrought hideous evil. 
At last, as I told you, I found a friend to whom 
I opened all my feelings, — to whom I confessed 
everything. He was a man who had gone 
through very deep experience, and could under- 
stand the diffei’ent wants of different minds. 
He made it clear to me that the only preparation 
for coming to Christ and partaking of his salva- 
tion was that very sense of guilt and helplessness 
which was weighing me down. He said, You 
are weary and heavy-laden; well, it is you Christ 
invites to come to him and find rest. He asks 
you to cling to him,, to lean on him; he does not 
command you to walk alone rathout stumbling. 
He does not tell you, as your fellow-men do, that 
you must first merit his love: he neither con- 
demns nor reproaches you for the past, he only 
bids you come to him that you may have life: he 
bids you stretch out your hands, and take of the 
fulness of his love. You have only to rest on 
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him as a child I’ests bn its mother’s arms, and you 
will be upborne by his divine strength. That is 
what is meant by faith. Your evil habits, you 
feel, are too strong for you; you are unable to 
wrestle with them; you know befoi-ehand you 
shall fall. But when once we feel our helpless- 
ness in that way, and go to the Saviour, desiring 
to be freed from the power as well as the punish- 
ment of sin, we are no longer left to our own 
strength. As long as we live in rebellion against 
God, desiring to have our own will, seeking hap- 
piness in the things of this world, it is as if we 
shut ourselves up in a crow'ded stifling room, 
where we breathe only poisoned air ; but we have 
only to walk out under the infinite heavens, and 
we breathe the pure free air that gives us health 
and strength and gladness. It is just so with 
God’s spirit: as soon as we submit ourselves to 
his will, as soon as we desire to be united to him, 
and made pure and holy it is as if the walls had 
fallen down that shut us out from God, and w'e 
are fed with his spirit, which gives us new 
strength.” 

“ That is.what I want,” said Janet; “ I have 
left off minding about pleasure. I think I could 
be contented in the midst of hardship, if I felt 
that God cared for me, and would give me 
strength to lead a pure life. But teU me, did 
you soon And peace and strength? ” 

“ Not perfect peace for a long while, but hope 
and trust, which is strength. No sense of par- 
don for myself could do away with the pain I 
had in thinking what I had helped to bring on 
another. My friend used to urge upon me that 
my sin against God was greater than my sin 
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against her; but — it may be from want of 
deeper spiritual feeling — that has remained to 
this hour the sin which causes me the bitterest 
pang. I could never rescue Lucy ; but by God’s 
blessing I might rescue other weak and falling 
souls ; and that was why I entered the Church. 
I asked for nothing through the rest of my life 
but that I might be devoted to God’s w'ork, with- 
out swerving in search of pleasure either to the 
right hand or to the left. It has been often a 
hard struggle — but God has been with me — 
and perhaps it may not last much longer.” 

Mr. Tryan paused. For a moment he had 
forgotten Janet, and for a moment she had for- 
gotten her own sorrows. When she recurred to 
herself, it was with a new feeling. 

“Ah, what a difference between our lives! 
You have been choosing pain, and working, and 
denying yourself; and I have been thinking 
only of myself. I was only angry and discon- 
tented because I had pain to bear. You never 
had that wicked feeling that I have had so often, 
did you? — that God was cruel to send me trials 
and temptations worse than others have.” 

“Yes, I had; I had very blasphemous 
thoughts, and I know that spirit of rebellion 
must have made the worst part of your lot. You 
did not feel how impossible it is for us to judge 
rightly of God’s dealings, and you opposed your- 
sdf to his w;ill. But what do we know? We 
cannot foretell the working of the smallest event 
in our own lot; how can we presume to judge 
of things that are so much too high for us? 
There is nothing that becomes us but entire sub- 
mission, perfect resignation. As long as we set 
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up our own will and our own wisdom against 
God’s, we make that wall between us and his 
love which I have spoken of just now. But as 
soon as we lay ourselves entuely at his feet, we 
have enough light given us to guide our own 
steps; as the foot-soldier who hears nothing 
of the councils that determine the com’se of the 
great battle he is in, hears plainly enough the 
word of co m mand which he must himself obey. 
I know, dear Mrs. Dempster, I know it is hard 
— the hardest thing of all, perhaps — -to flesh 
and blood. But carry that difficulty to the 
Saviour along with all your other sins and weak- 
nesses, and ask him to pour into you a spirit of 
submission. He enters into your struggles; he 
has drunk the cup of our suffering to the dregs; 
he knows the hard westling it costs us to say, 
‘ Not my will, but Thine be done.’ ” 

“Pray with me,” said Janet, — “pray now 
that I may have light and strength.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


B efore leaving Janet, Mr. Tryan urged 
her strongly to send for her mother. 

“ Do not wound her,” he said, “ by shut- 
ting her out any longer from your troubles. 
It is right that you should be with her.” 

“ Yes, I will send for her,” said Janet. “ But 
I would rather not go to my mother’s yet, be- 
cause my husband is sure to think I am there, 
and he might come and fetch me. I can’t go 
back to him ... at least, not yet. Ought I to 
go back to him? ” 

“ No, certainly not, at present. Something 
should be done to secure you from violence. 
Your mother, I think, should consult some con- 
fidential friend, some man of character and ex- 
perience, who might mediate between you and 
your husband.” 

“ Yes, I will send for my mother directly. 
But I will stay here, with Mrs. Pettifer, till 
something has been done. I want no one to 
know where I am, except you. You will come 
again, will you not? You will not leave me to 
myself? ” 

“ You will not be left to yourself. God is 
with you. If I have been able to give j^ou any 
comfort, it is because his power and love, have 
been present with us. But I am very thankful 
that he has chosen to work through me. I shall 
see you again to-morrow, — not before evening, 
for it will be Sunday, you know; but after the 
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evening lecture I shall be at liberty. T’ou will 
be in my prayers till then. In the mean time, 
dear Mrs. Dempster, open your heart as much 
as you can to your mother and Mrs. Pettifer. 
Cast away from you the pride that makes us 
shrink from acknowledging our weakness to our 
friends. Ask them to help you in guarding 
yourself from the least approach of the sin you 
most dread. Deprive yourself as far as possible 
of the very means and opportunity of commit- 
ting it. Every effort of that kind made in 
humility and dependence is a prayer. Promise 
me you wiU do this.” 

“Yes, I promise you. I know I have always 
been too proud ; I could never bear to speak to 
any one about myself. I have been proud 
towards my mother, even; it has always made 
me angry when she has seemed to take notice of 
my faults.” 

“ Ah, dear Mrs. Dempster, you will never say 
again that life is blank, and that there is nothing 
to live for, will you? See what work there is to 
be done in life, both in our own souls and for 
others ! Surely it matters little whether we have 
more or less of this world’s comfort in these short 
years, when God is training us for the eternal 
enjo3Tnent of his love. Keep that great end of 
life before you, and your troubles here wUl seem 
only the small hardships of a journey. Now I 
must go.” 

Mr. Tryan rose and held out his hand. Janet 
took it and said, “ God has been very good to me 
in sending you to me. I will trust in him. I 
will try to do everything you tell me.” 

Blessed influence of one true loving human 
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soul ou anothei’ ! N ot calculable by algebi’a, not 
deducible by logic, but mysterious, effectual, 
mighty as the hidden process by which the tiny 
seed is quickened, and bursts forth into tall stem, 
and broad leaf, and glowing tasselled flower. 
Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled 
eyes cannot discern them; they pass athwart 
us in thin vapour, and cannot make themselves 
felt. But sometimes they are made flesh; they 
breathe upon us with warm breath, they touch 
us with soft responsive hands, they look at us 
with sad sincere eyes, and speak to us in appeal- 
ing tones ; they are clothed in a living human 
soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, and its love. 
Then their presence is a power, then they shake 
us like a passion, and we are drawn after them 
with gentle compulsion, as flame is drawn to 
flame. 

J anet’s dark grand face, stiU fatigued, had be- 
come quite calm, and looked up, as she sat, with 
a humble childlike expression at the thin blond 
face and slightly stanken gray eyes which now 
shone with hectic brightness. She might have 
been taken for an image of passionate strength 
beaten and worn with conflict; and he for an 
image of the self -renouncing faith which has 
soothed that conflict into rest. As he looked at 
the sweet submissive face, he remembered its 
look of despairing anguish, and his heart was 
very full as he turned away from her. “ Let me 
only live to see this work confirmed, and then— ” 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mr. Tryan left, 
but Janet was bent on sending for her mother; 
so Mrs. Pettifer, as the readiest plan, put on her 
bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs. Raynor. 
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The mother had been too long used to expect 
that every fresh week would be more painful 
than the last, for Mrs. Pettifer’s news to come 
upon her with the shock of a surprise. Quietly, 
without any show of distress, she made up a 
bundle of clothes, and, teUing her little maid that 
she should not return home that night, accom- 
panied Mrs. Pettifer back in silence. 

When they entered the parlour, Janet, wearied 
out, had sunk to sleep in the large chair which 
stood with its back to the door. The noise of the 
opening door disturbed her, and she was looking 
round wonderingly, when Mrs. Raynor came up 
to her chair, and said, “ It ’s your mother, Janet.” 

“ Mother, dear mother! ” Janet cried, clasping 
her closely. “ I have not been a good tender 
child to you, but I will be, — I will not grieve 
you any more.” 

The calmness which had withstood a new sor- 
row was overcome by a new joy, and the mother 
burst into tears. 


CHAPTER XX 


O N Sunday morning the rain had ceased, 
and Janet, looking out of the bedroom 
window, saw, above the house-tops, a 
shining mass of white cloud rolling imder the 
far-away blue sky. It was going to be a lovely 
April day. The fresh sky, left clear and calm 
after the long vexation of wind and rain, 
mingled its mild influence with Janet’s new 
thoughts and prospects. She felt a buoyant 
courage that surprised herself, after the cold 
crushing weight of despondency which h#d op- 
pressed her the day before: she could think even 
of her husband’s rage without the old over- 
powering dread. For a delicious hope — the 
hope of purification and inward peace — had 
entered into Janet’s soul, and made it spring- 
time there as well as in the outer world. 

While her mother was brushing and coiling up 
her thick black hair, — a favourite task, because 
it seemed to renew the days of her daughter’s 
girlhood, — Janet told how she came to send for 
Mr. Tryan, how she had i*emembered their meet- 
ing at Sally Maidin’s in the autumn, and had 
felt an irresistible desire to see him, and tell him 
her sins and her troubles. 

“ I see God’s goodness now, mother, in order- 
ing it so that we should meet in that way, to 
overcome my prejudice against him, and make 
me feel that he was good, and then bringing it 
back to my mind in the depth of my trouble. 
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You know what foolish things I used to say 
about him, knowing nothing of him all the 
while. And yet he was the man who was to 
give me comfort and help when everything else 
failed me. It is wonderful how I feel aWe to 
speak to him as I never have done to any one 
before; and how every word he says to me 
enters my heart, and has a new meaning for 
me. I think it must be because he has felt life 
more deeply than others, and has a deeper faith. 
I believe everything he says at once. His words 
come to me like rain on the parched ground. It 
has always seemed to me before as if I could 
see behind people’s words, as one sees behind a 
screen; but in Mr. Tryan it is his very soul that 
speaks.” 

“ Well, my dear child, I love and bless him 
for your sake, if he has given you any comfort. 
I never believed the harm people said of him, 
though I had no desire to go and hear him, for 
I am contented with old-fashioned ways. I find 
more good teaching than I can practise in read- 
ing my Bible at home, and hearing Mr. Crewe 
at church. But your wants are different, my 
dear, and we are not all led by the same road. 
That was certainly good advice of Mr. Tryan’s 
you told me of last night, — that we should 
consult some one that may interfere for you with 
your husband; and I have been turning it over 
in my mind while I ’ve been lying awake in the 
night. I think nobody will do so well as Mr. 
Benjamin Landor, for we must have a man that 
knows the law, and that Robert is rather afraid 
of. And perhaps he could bring about an agree- 
ment for you to live apart. Your husband ’s 
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bound to maintain you, you know; and, if you 
liked, we could move away from Milby and live 
somewhere else.” 

“Oh, mother, we must do nothing yet; I 
must think about it a little longer. I have a 
different feeling this morning from what I had 
yesterday. Something seems to tell me that I 
must go back to Robert some time, — after a 
little while. I loved him once better than all 
the world, and I have never had any children to 
love. There were things in me that were wrong, 
and I should like to make up for them if I 
can.” 

“ Well, my dear, I won’t persuade you. 
Think of it a little longer. But something must 
be done soon.” 

“ How I wish I had my bonnet and shawl and 
black gown here! ” said Janet, after a few min- 
utes’ silence. “ I should like to go to Paddiford 
Church and hear Mr. Tryan. There would be 
no fear of my meeting Robert, for he never 
goes out on a Sunday morning.” 

“ I ’m afraid it would not do for me to go to 
the house and fetch your clothes,” said Mrs. 
Raynor. 

“ Oh, no, no! I must stay quietly here while 
you two go to church. I will be Mrs. Pettifer’s 
maid, and get the dinner ready for her by the 
time she comes back. Dear good woman ! She 
was so tender to me when she took me in, in the 
night, mother, and all the next day, when I 
couldn’t speak a word to her to thank her.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


T he servants at Dempster’s felt some sur- 
prise when the morning, noon, and even- 
ing of Saturday had passed, and still their 
mistress did not reappear. 

“ It ’s very odd,” said Kitty, the housemaid, 
as she trimmed her next week’s cap, while Betty, 
the middle-aged cook, looked on with folded 
arms. “Do you think as Mrs. Raynor was ill, 
and sent for the missis afore we was up? ” 

“ Oh,” said Betty, “ if it had been that, she ’d 
ha’ been back’ards an’ for’ards three or four 
times afore now; leastways, she ’d ha’ sent little 
Ann to let us know.” 

“ There ’s summat up more nor usal between 
her an’ the master, that you may depend on,” 
said Kitty. “ I know those clothes as was lying 
i’ the drawing-room yesterday, when the com- 
pany was come, meant summat. I should n’t 
wonder if that was what they ’ve had a fresh 
row about. She ’s p’raps gone away, an’ ’s made 
up her mind not to come back again.” 

“ An’ i’ the right on’t, too,” said Betty. “ I ’d 
ha’ overrun him long afore now, if it had been 
me. I would n’t stan’ bein’ mauled as she is by 
no husband, not if he was the biggest lord i’ the 
land. It ’s poor work bein’ a wife at that price: 
I ’d sooner be a cook wi’out perkises, an’ hev 
roast, an’ boil, an’ fry, an’ bake, all to mind at 
once. She may well do as she does. I know 
I ’m glad enough of a drop o’ summat myself 
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when I ’m plagued. I feel very low, like, to- 
night; I think I shall put my beer i’ the sauce- 
pan an’ warm it.” 

“ What a one you are for warmin’ your beer, 
Betty! I couldn’t abide it, — nasty bitter 
stuff!” 

“ It ’s fine talkin’ ; if you was a cook you ’d 
know what belongs to bein’ a cook. It ’s none 
so nice to hev a sinkin’ at your stomach, I can 
tell you. You wouldn’t think so much o’ fine 
ribbins i’ your cap then.” 

“Well, well, Betty, don’t be grumpy. Ifiza 
Thomson, as is at Phipps’s, said to me last Sun- 
day, ‘ I wonder you ’ll stay at Dempster’s,’ she 
says, ‘ such goins-on as there is.’ But I says, 
‘ There ’s things to put up wi’ in ivery place, an’ 
you may change an’ change, an’ not better your- 
self when all ’s said an’ done.’ Lors! why, Liza 
told me herself as Mrs. Phipps was as skinny as 
skinny i’ the kitchen, for all they keep so much 
company; and as for follyers, she ’s as cross as 
a turkey-cock if she finds ’em out. There ’s 
nothin’ o’ that sort i’ the missis. How pretty she 
come an’ spoke to Job last Simday ! There is n’t 
a good-natur’der woman i’ the world, that ’s my 
belief — an’ hansome too. I al’ys think there ’s 
nobody looks half so well as the missis when 
she ’s g-ot her ’air done nice. Lors! I wish I ’d 
got long ’air like her, — - my ’air ’s a-comin’ off 
dreadful.” 

“ There ’ll be fine work to-morrow, I expect,” 
said Betty, “ when the master comes home, an’ 
Dawes a-swearin’ as he ’ll niver do a stroke o’ 
work for him again. It ’U be good fun if he sets 
the justice on him for euttin’ him wi’ the whip; 
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the master ’ll p’raps get his comb cut for once in 
hishfe!” 

“ Why, he was in a temper like a fi-end this 
morning,” said Kitty. “ I dare say it was along 
o’ what had happened wi’ the missis. We shall 
hev a pretty house wi’ him if she does n’t 
come back, — he’ll want to be leatherin’ us, I 
shouldn’t wonder. He musf hev somethin’ t’ 
ill-use when he ’s in a passion.” 

“ I ’d tek care he did n’t leather me, — no, not 
if he was my husban’ ten times o’er; I ’d pour 
hot drippin’ on him sooner. But the m issis 
has n’t a sperrit like me. He ’ll mek her come 
back, you ’ll see ; he ’ll come round her some- 
how. There ’s no likelihood of her coming back 
to-night, though; so I should think we might 
fasten the doors 'and go to bed when we like.” 

On Sunday morning, however, Kitty’s mind 
became distimbed by more definite and alarm- 
ing conjectures about her mistress. While 
Betty, encouraged by the prospect of unwonted 
leisure, was . sitting down to continue a letter 
which had long lain unfinished between the 
leaves of her Bible, Kitty came running into 
the kitchen, and said, — 

“Lor! Betty, I ’m all of a tremble; you 
might knock me . down wi’ a feather. I ’ve just 
looked into the missis’s wardrobe, an’ there ’s 
both her bonnets. She must ha’ gone wi’out her 
bonnet. An’ then I remember as her night- 
clothes wasn’t on the bed yesterday mornin’; 
I thought she ’d put ’em away to be washed ; 
but she hed n’t, for I ’ve been lookin’. It ’s my 
belief he ’s murdered her, and shut her up i’ that 
closet as he keeps locked al’ys. He’s capible on’t.” 
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“ Lors ha’-massy! why, you ’d better run to 
Mrs, Raynor’s an’ see if she ’s there, arter all. 
It was p’raps all a lie.” 

Mrs. Raynor had returned home to give direc- 
tions to her little maiden, when Kitty, with the 
elaboi*ate manifestation of alarm which servants 
delight in, rushed in without knocking, and, 
holding her hands on her heart as if the conse- 
quences to that organ were likely to be very 
serious, said, — 

“ If you please, ’m, is the missis here? ” 

“ No, Kitty; why are you come to ask? ” 

“ Because, ’m, she ’s niver been at home since 
yesterday mornin’, since afore we was up ; an’ we 
thought somethin’ must ha’ happened to her.” 

“ No, don’t be frightened, Kitty. Your mis- 
tress is quite safe ; I know where she is. Is your 
master at home? ” 

“No, ’m; he went out yesterday mornm’, an’ 
said he should n’t be back afore to-night.” 

“ Well, Kitty, there ’s nothing the matter with 
your mistress. You need n’t say anything to 
any one about her being away from home. I 
shall call presently and fetch her gown and 
bonnet. She wants them" to put on.” 

Kitty, perceiving there was a mystery she was 
not to inquire into, returned to Orchard Street, 
really glad to know that her mistress was safe, 
but disappointed nevertheless at being told that 
she was not to be frightened. She was soon fol- 
lowed by Mrs, Raynor in quest of the gown and 
bonnet. The good mother, on learning that 
Dempster was not at home, had at once thought 
that she could gratify Janet’s wish to go to 
Paddiford Church. 
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“ See, my dear,” she said, as she entered Mrs. 
Pettifer’s parlour; “I’ve brought you your 
black clothes. Robert ’s not at home, and is not 
coming till this evening. I could n’t find your 
best black gown, but this will do. I would n’t 
bring anything else, you know; but there can’t 
be any objection to my fetching clothes to cover 
you. You can go to Paddiford Church now, if 
you like; and I will go with you.” 

“ That ’s a dear mother! Then we ’ll all three 
go together. Come and help me to get ready. 
Good little Mrs. Crewe! It will vex her sadly 
that I should go to hear Mr. Tryan. But I 
must kiss her, and make it up with her.” 

Many eyes were toned on Janet with a look 
of surprise as she walked up the aisle of Paddi- 
ford Church. She felt a little tremor at the 
notice she knew she was exciting; but it was a 
strong satisfaction to her that she had been able 
at once to take a step that would let her neigh- 
bours know her change of feeling towards Mr. 
Tryan: she had left herself now no room for 
proud reluctance or weak hesitation. The walk 
through the sweet spring air had stimulated all 
her fresh hopes, all her yearning desires after 
purity, strength, and peace. She thought she 
should find a new meaning in the prayers this 
morning; her full heart, like an overflowing 
river, wanted those ready-made channels to pour 
itself into; and then she should hear Mr. Tryan 
• again, and his words would fall on her like 
precious balm, as they had done last night. 
There was a liquid brightness in her eyes as 
they rested on the mere walls, the pews, the 
weavers and colliers in their Sunday clothes. 
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The commonest things seemed to touch the 
spring of love within her, just as, when we are 
suddenly released from an acute absorbing 
bodily pain, om.' heart and senses leap out' in 
new freedom; 'we think even the noise of streets 
harmonious, and are ready to hug the trades- 
man who is wrapping up our change. A door 
had been opened in Janet’s cold dark prison of 
self-despair, and the golden light of morning 
was pouring in its slanting beams through the 
blessed opening. There was sunlight in the 
world; there was a divine love caring for her; 
it had given her an earnest of good things; it 
had been preparing comfort for her in the very 
moment when she had thought herself most 
forsaken. 

Mr. Tryan might well rejoice when his eye 
rested on her as he entered his desk; but he 
rejoiced with trembling. He could not look at 
the sweet hopeful face without remembering its 
yesterday’s look of agony; and, there was the 
possibility that that look might return. 

Janet’s appearance at church was greeted not 
only by wondering eyes, but by kind hearts ; and 
after the service several of Mr. Tiyan’s hearers 
with whom she had been on cold terms of late, 
contrived to come up to her and take her by the 
hand. 

“ Mother,” said Miss Linnet, “do let us go and 
speak to Mrs. Dempster. I ’m sure there ’s a 
great change in her mind towards Mr. Tryan. I 
noticed how eagerly she listened to the sermon, 
and she ’s come with Mrs. Pettifer, you see. We 
ought to go and give her a welcome among us.” 

“ Why, my dear, we ’ve never spoke friendly 
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these five year. You know she’s been as 
haughty as anything since I quarrelled with her 
husband. ELowever, let bygones be bygones: 
I ’ve no grudge again’ the poor thing, more 
particular as she must ha’ flew m her husband’s 
face to come an’ hear Mr. Tryan. Yes, let us 
go an’ speak to her.” 

The friendly words and looks touched Janet 
a httle too keenly, and Mrs. Pettifer wisely hur- 
ried her home by the least frequented road. 
When they reached home, a violent fit of weep- 
ing, followed by continuous lassitude, showed 
that the emotions of the morning had over- 
strained her nerves. She was suffering, too, 
from the absence of the long-accustomed stimu- 
lus which she had promised Mr. Tryan not to 
touch again. The poor thing was conscious of 
this, and dreaded her own weakness, as the vic- 
tim of intermittent insanity dreads the oncom- 
ing of the old illusion. 

“ Mother,” she whispered when Mrs. Raynor 
urged her to lie down and rest all the afternoon, 
that she might be the better prepared to see 
Mr. Tryan in the evening, — “ mother, don’t let 
me have anything if I ask for it.” 

In the mother’s mind there was the same 
anxiety, and in her it was mingled with another 
fear,- — the fear lest Janet, in her present ex- 
cited state of mind, should take some premature 
step in relation to her husband which might lead 
back to all the former troubles. The hint she 
had thrown out in the morning of her wish to 
return to him after a time showed a new eager- 
ness for diflicult duties that only made the long- 
saddened sober mother tremble. 
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But as evening approached, Janet’s morning 
heroism all forsook her: her imagination, influ- 
enced by physical depression as well as by mental 
habits, was haunted by the vision of her hus- 
band’s return home, and she began to shudder 
with the yesterday’s dread. She heard him call- 
ing her, she saw him going to her mother’s to 
look for her, she felt sure he would find her out 
and burst in upon her. 

“ Pray, pray, don’t leave me, don’t go to 
church,” she said to Mrs. Pettifer. “ You and 
mother both stay with me till Mr. Tryan comes.” 

At twenty minutes past six the church bells 
were ringing for the evening service, and soon 
the congregation was streaming along Orchard 
Street in the mellow sunset. The street opened 
towards the west. The red half -sunken sun shed 
a solemn splendour on the every-day houses, and 
crimsoned the windows of Dempster’s project- 
ing upper story. 

Suddenly a loud murmur arose and spread 
along the stream of church-goers, and one group 
after another paused and looked backward. At 
the far end of the street, men, accompanied by a 
miscellaneous group of onlookers, were slowly 
carrying something, — a body stretched on a 
door. Slowly they passed along the middle of 
the street, lined aU the way with awestruck faces, 
till they turned aside and paused in the red sun- 
light before Dempster’s door. 

It was Dempster’s- body. No one knew 
whether he was alive or dead. 



CHAPTER XXII 


I T was probably a hard saying to the Phari- 
sees, that “ there is more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth than over ninety 
and nine just persons that need no repentance.” 
And certain ingenious philosophers of our own 
day must surely take offence at a joy so entirely 
out of correspondence with arithmetical propor- 
tion. But a heart that has been taught by 
its own sore struggles to bleed for the woes 
of another — that has “learned pity through 
suffering ” — is hkely to find very imperfect 
satisfaction in the “ balance of happiness,” 
“doctrine of compensations,” and other short 
and easy methods of obtaining thorough com- 
placency in the presence of pain; and for 
such a heart that saying will not be altogether 
dark. The emotions, I have observed, are but 
slightly influenced by arithmetical considera- 
tions : the mother, when her sweet lisping little 
ones have all been taken from her one after 
another, and she is hanging over her last dead 
babe, finds small consolation in the fact that 
the tiny dimpled corpse is but one of a neces- 
sary average, and that a thousand other babes 
brought into the world at the same time are 
doing well, and are hkely to live; and if you 
stood beside that mother— if you knew her 
pang and shared it — it is probable you would 
be equally unable to see a ground of compla- 
cency in statistics. 
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Doubtless a complacency resting on that 
basis is highly rational; but emotion, I fear, is 
obstinately irrational: it insists on caring for 
individuals; it absolutely refuses to adopt the 
quantitative view of human anguish, and to 
admit that thirteen happy lives are a set-off 
against twelve miserable lives, which leaves a 
clear balance on the side of satisfaction. This is 
the inherent imbecility of feeling, and one must 
be a great philosopher to have got quite clear of 
all that, and to have emerged into the serene air 
of pure intellect, in which it is evident that indi- 
viduals really exist for no other purpose than 
that abstractions may be drawn from them, — 
abstractions that may rise from heaps of ruined 
lives like the sweet savour of a sacrifice in the nos- 
trils of philosophers, and of a philosophic Deity. 
And so it comes to pass that for the man who 
knows sympathy because he has known sorrow, 
that old, old saying about the joy of angels over 
the repentant sinner outweighing their joy over 
the ninety-nine just has a meaning which does 
not jar with the language of his own heart. It 
only tells him that for angels too there is a tran- 
scendent value in human pain, w'hich refuses to 
be settled by equations ; that the eyes of angels 
too are turned away from the serene happiness 
of the righteous to bend with yearning pity on 
the poor erring soul wandering in the desert 
where no water is ; that for angels too the misery 
of one casts so tremendous a shadow as to eclipse 
the bliss of ninety-nine. 

Mr. Tryan had gone through the initiation of 
suffering: it is no wonder, then, that Janet’s 
restoration was the work that lay nearest his 
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heart ; and that, weary as he was in body Avhen 
he entered the vestry after the evening service, 
he was impatient to fulfil the promise of seeing 
her. His experience enabled him to divine — 
what was the fact — that the hopefulness of the 
morning would be followed by a return of de- 
pression and discouragement; and his sense of 
the inward and outward difficulties in the way of 
her restoration was so keen that he could only 
find relief from the foreboding it excited by lift- 
ing up his heart in prayer. There are unseen 
elements which often frustrate our wisest calcu- 
lations, — which raise up the sufferer from the 
edge of the grave, contradicting the prophecies 
of the clear-sighted physician, and fulfilling the 
blind clinging hopes of affection; such unseen 
elements Mr. Tryan called the Divine Will, and 
filled up the margin of ignorance which sur- 
rounds all our knowledge with the feelings of 
trust and resignation. Perhaps the prof oundest 
philosophy could hardly fill it up better. 

His mind was occupied in this way as he was 
absently taking off his gown, when Mr. Landor 
startled him by entering the vestry and asking 
abruptly, — 

“ Have you heard the news about Dempster ? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Tryan, anxiously ; “ what is 
it?” : 

“ He has been thrown out of his gig in the 
Bridge Way, and he was taken up for dead. 
They "were carrying him home as we were com- 
ing to church, and I stayed behind to see what 
I could do. Iwent in to speak to Mrs. Dempster, 
and prepare her a little, but she was not at home. 
Dempster is not dead, however; he was stunned 
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with the fall. Pilgrim came in a few minutes, 
and he says the right leg is broken in two places. 
It ’s likely to be a terrible case, with his state of 
body. It seems he was more drunk than usual, 
and they say he came along the Bridge Way 
flogging his horse like a madman, till at last it 
gave a sudden wheel and he was pitched out. 
The servants said they did n’t know where Mrs. 
Dempster was: she had been away from home 
since yesterday morning; but Mrs. Raynor 
knew.” 

“ I know where she is,” said Mr. Tryan; “ but 
I think it will be better for her not to be told of 
this just yet.” 

“ Ak, that was what Pilgrim said, and so I ■ 
did n’t go round to Mrs. Raynor’s. He said it 
would be aU the better if Mrs. Dempster could 
be kept out of the house for the present. Do 
you know if anything new has happened be- 
tween Dempster and his wife lately? I was 
surprised to hear of her being at Paddiford 
Church this morning.” 

“ Yes, something has happened; but I believe 
she is anxious that the particulars of his be- 
haviour towards her should not be known. She 
is at Mrs. Pettifer’s,— -there is no reason for 
conceaHng that, since what has happened to her 
husband; and yesterday, when she was in very 
deep trouble, she sent for me. I was very thank- 
ful she did so; I believe a great change of feeling 
has begun in her. But she is at present in that 
excitable state of mind, she has been shaken by 
so many painful emotions during the last two 
days, that I think it would be better, for this 
evening at least, to guard her from a new shock. 
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if possible. But I am going now to call upon 
her, and I shall see how she is.” 

“ Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, who had en- 
tered during the dialogue, and had been stand- 
ing by, listening with a distressed face, “ I shall 
take it as a favour if you ’U let me know if iver 
there’s anything I can do for Mrs. Dempster. 
Eh, dear, what a world this is ! I think I see ’em 
fifteen years ago, — as happy a young couple as 
iver was ; and now, what it ’s all come to ! I was 
in a hurry, like, to punish Dempster for pesse- 
cutin’; but there was a stronger hand at work 
nor mine.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Jerome; but don’t let us rejoice in 
punishment, even when the hand of God^ alone 
inflicts it. The best of us are but poor wretches 
just saved from shipwreck: can we feel any- 
thing but awe and pity when we see a fellow- 
passenger swallowed by the waves? ” 

“ Right, right,' Mr. Tryan. I ’m over hot and 
hasty, that I am. But I beg on you to tell Mrs. 
Dempster — I mean, in course, when you ’ve an 
opportunity — tell her she’s a friend at the 
White House as she may send for any hour o’ 
the day.” 

“ Yes; I shall have an opportunity, I dare 
say, and I will remember your wish. I think,” 
continued Mr. Tryan, turning to Mr. Landor, 
“ I had better see Mr. Pilgrim on my way, and 
learn what is exactly the state of things by this 
time. What do you think? ” 

“ By aU means: if Mrs. Dempster is to know 
there ’s no one can break the news to her so well 
as you. I ’ll walk with you to Dempster’s door. 
I dare say Pilgrim is there still. Come, .Mr 
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Jerome, you Ve got to go our way too, to fetch 
your horse.” 

Mr. Pilgrim was in the passage giving some 
directions to his assistant, when, to his surprise, 
he saw Mr. Tryan enter. They shook hands; 
for Mr. Pilgrim, never having joined the party 
of the Anti-Tryanites, had no ground for resist- 
ing the growing conviction that the Evangelical 
curate was really a good fellow, though he was 
a fool for not talcing better care of himself. 

“ Why, I did n’t expect to see you in your old 
enemy’s quarters,” he said to Mr. Tryan. 
“ However, it will be a good while before poor 
^Dempster shows any fight again.” 

“ I came on Mrs. Dempster’s account,” said 
Mr. Tryan. “ She is staying at Mrs. Pettifer’s; 
she has had a great shock from some severe do- 
mestic trouble lately, and I think it will be wise 
to defer telling her of this dreadful event for a 
short ti m e.” 

“ Why, what has been up, eh? ” said Mr. Pil- 
grim, whose curiosity was at once awakened. 
“ She used to be no friend of yours. Has there 
been some split between them ? It ’s a new thing 
for her to turn round on him.” 

“ Oh, merely an exaggeration of scenes that 
must often have happened before. But the 
question now is, whether you think there is any 
immediate danger of her husband’s death; for in 
that case, I think, from what I have observed of 
her feelings, she would be pained afterwards to 
have been kept in ignorance.” 

“ Well, there ’s no telling in these cases, you 
know. I don’t apprehend speedy death, and it 
is not absolutely impossible that we may bring 
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him round again. At present he ’s in a state of 
apoplectic stupor; but if that subsides, delirimn 
is almost sure to supervene, and we shall have 
some painful scenes. It ’s one of those compli- 
cated cases in which the delirium is likely to be 
of the worst kind, — meningitis and delirium 
tremens together, — and we may have a good 
deal of trouble with him. If Mrs. Dempster 
were told, I should say it would be desirable to 
persuade her to remain out of the house at pres- 
ent. She could do no good, you know. I ’ve 
got nurses.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tryan. “ That is 
what I wanted to know. Good-by.” 

. When Mrs. Pettifer opened the door for Mr. 
Tryan, he told her in a few words what had hap- 
pened, and begged her to take an opportunity 
of letting Mrs. Raynor know, that they might, 
if possible, concur in preventing a premature or 
sudden disclosure of the event to Janet. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Pettifer. “She’s 
not fit to hear any bad news; she ’s very low this 
evening, — worn out with feeling; and she ’s 
not had anything to keep her up, as she ’s been 
used to. She seems frightened at the thought 
of being tempted to take it.” 

“ Thank God for it; that fear is her greatest 
security.” 

When Mr. Tryan entered the parlour this 
time, Janet was again awaiting him eagerly, and 
her pale sad face was lighted up with a smile as 
she rose to meet him. But the next moment she 
said, with a look of anxiety, —■ 

“ How very ill and tired you look! You have 
been working so hard aU day, and yet you are 
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come to talk to me. Oh, you are wearing your- 
self out. I must go and ask Mrs. Pettifer to 
come and make you have some supper. But this 
is my mother ; you have not seen her before, I 
think.” 

While Mr. Tryan was speaking to Mrs. Ray- 
nor, Janet hurried out; and he, seeing that 
this good-natured thoughtfulness on his behalf 
would help to counteract her depression, was not 
inclined to oppose her wish, but accepted the 
supper Mrs. Pettifer offered him, quietly talking 
the while about a clothing-club he was going to 
establish in Paddiford, and the want of provi- 
dent habits among the poor. 

Presently, however, Mrs. Raynor said she 
must go home for an hour, to see how her little 
maiden was going on, and Mrs. Pettifer left the 
room with her to take the opportunity of telling 
her what had happened to Dempster. When 
Janet was left alone with Mr, Tryan, she said, — 

“ I feel so uncertain what to do about my hus- 
band. I am so weak, — my feelings change so 
from hour to hour. This morning when I felt 
so hopeful and happy, I thought I should like 
to go back to him, and try to make up for what 
has been wrong in me, I thought, now God 
would help me, and I should have you to teach 
and advise me, and I could bear the troubles 
that M'^ould come. But since then — all this 
afternoon and evening ■ — I have had the same 
feelings I used to have, the same dread of his 
anger and cruelty; and it seems to me as if I 
should never be able to bear it without fading 
into the same sins and doing just what I did 
before. Yet, if it were settled that I should live 
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apart from him, I know it would always be a 
load on my mind that I had shut myself out from 
going back to him. It seems a dreadful thing 
in life, when any one has been so near to one as 
a husband for fifteen years, to part and be noth- 
ing to each other any more. Surely that is a 
very strong tie, and I feel as if my duty can 
never lie quite away from it. It is very difficult 
to know what to do: what ought I to do? ” 

“ I think it will be well not to take any decisive 
step yet. Wait until your mind is calmer. You 
might remain with your mother for a little while. 
I t h ink you have no real ground for fearing any 
annoyance from your husband at present; he 
has put himself too much in the wrong; he will 
very hkely leave you unmolested for some time. 
Dismiss this difficult question from your mind 
just now, if you can. Every new day may bring 
you new grounds for decision, and what is most 
needful for your health of mind is repose from 
that haunting anxiety about the future which 
has been preying on you. Cast yourself on God, 
and trust that & will direct you; he will make 
your duty clear to you, if you wait submissively 
on him.” 

“Yes; I will wait a little, as you tell me. I 
will go to my mother’s to-morrow, and pray to 
be guided rightly. You will pray for me too.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


T he next morning Janet was so much 
calmer, and at breakfast spoke so de- 
cidedly of going to her mother’s, that Mrs. 
Pettifer and Mrs. Raynor agreed it would be 
wise to let her know by degrees what had be- 
fallen her husband, since as soon as she went out 
there would be danger of her meeting some one 
who would betray the fact. But Mrs. Raynor 
thought it would be well first to caU at Demp- 
ster’s and ascertain how he was; so she said to 
Janet, — 

“ My dear, I ’ll go home first, and see to 
things, and get your room ready. You need n’t 
eome yet, you know. I shall be back again in 
an hour or so, and we can go together.” 

“ Ob, no,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “Stay with 
me till evening. I shall be lost without you. 
You need n’t go till quite evening.” 

Janet had dipped into the “Life of Henry 
Martyn,” which Mrs. Pettifer had from the 
Paddiford Lending Library; and her interest 
was so arrested by that pathetic missionary story 
that she readily acquiesced in both propositions, 
and Mrs. Raynor set out. 

She had been gone more than an hour, and it 
was nearly twelve o’clock, when Janet put down 
her book; and after sitting meditatively for 
some minutes with her eyes unconsciously fixed 
on the opposite wall, she rose, went to her bed- 
room, and, hastily putting on her bonnet and 
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shawl, came down to Mrs. Pettifer, who was 
busy in the kitchen. 

“ Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “ tell mother, when 
she comes back, I ’m gone to see what has be- 
come of those poor Lakins in Butcher Lane. I 
know they ’re half starving, and I ’ve neglected 
them so, lately. And then, I tliink, I ’ll go on 
to Mrs. Crewe. I want to see the dear little 
woman, and tell her myself about my going to 
hear Mr. Tryan. She won’t feel it half so much 
if I tell her myself.” 

“ Won’t you wait till your mother comes, or 
put it off till to-morrow ? ” said Mrs. Pettifer, 
alarmed. “ You ’ll hardly be back in time for 
dinner, if you get talking to Mrs. Crewe. And 
you ’ll have to pass by your husband’s, you 
know; and yesterday you were so afraid of see- 
ing him.” 

“ Oh, Robert will be shut up at the office now, 
if he ’s not gone out of the town. I must go — 
I feel I must be doing something for some one 
— not be a mere useless log any longer. I ’ve 
been reading about that wonderful Henry Mar- 
tyn; he ’s just like Mr. Tryan, — wearing him- 
self out for other people, and I sit thinking of 
nothing but myself. I muM go. Good-by. I 
shall be back soon.” 

She ran off before Mrs. Pettifer could utter 
another word of dissuasion, leaving the good 
woman in considerable anxiety lest this new im- 
pulse of Janet’s should frustrate all precautions 
to save her from a sudden shock. 

Janet, having paid her visit in Butcher Lane, 
turned again into Orchard Street on her way to 
Mrs. Crewe’s, and was thinking rather sadly 
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that her mother’s economical housekeeping 
would leave no abundant surplus to be sent to 
the hungry Lakins, when she saw Mr. Pilgrim 
in advance of her on the other side of the street. 
He was walking at a rapid pace ; and when he 
reached Dempster’s door, he turned and entered 
without laiocking. 

Janet was startled, Mr. Pilgrim would never 
enter in that way unless there were some one 
very ill in the house. It was her husband ; she 
felt certain of it at once. Something had hap- 
pened to him. Without a moment’s pause she 
ran across the street, opened the door, and en- 
tered. There was no one in the passage. The 
dining-room door was wide open, — no one was 
there. Mr. Pilgrim, then, was already upstairs. 
She rushed up at once to Dempster’s room, — 
her own room. The door was open, and she 
paused in pale horror at the sight before her, 
which seemed to stand out only with the more 
appalhng distinctness because the noonday light 
was darkened to twilight in the chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using their utmost 
force to hold Dempster in bed, while the medi- 
cal assistant was applying a sponge to his head, 
and Mr. Pilgrim was busy adjusting some ap- 
paratus in the background. Dempster’s face 
was purple and swollen, his eyes dilated, and 
fixed vnth a look of dire terror on something he 
seemed to see approaching him from the iron 
closet. He trembled violently, and struggled as 
if to jump out of bed. 

“ Let me go, let me go,” he said in a loud, 
hoarse whisper; “ she’s coming . . . she ’s cold 
. . . she ’s dead . . , she ’ll strangle me with 
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her black hair. Ah! ” he shrieked aloud, “ her 
hair is all serpents . . . they’re black serpents 
. . . they hiss . . . they hiss ... let me go 
. . . let me go . . . she wants to drag me with 
her cold arms . . . her arms are serpents . . . 
they are great white serpents . . . they ’ll twine 
round me ... she wants to drag me into the 
cold water . . . her bosom is cold ... it is 
black ... it is all serpents — ” 

“ No, Robert,” Janet cried, in tones of yearn- 
ing pity, rushing to the side of the bed, and 
stretching out her arms towards him, “ no, 
here is Janet. She is not dead, — she forgives 
you.” 

Dempster’s maddened senses seemed to re- 
ceive some new impression from her appearance. 
The terror gave way to rage. 

“ Ha! you sneaking hypocrite! ” he burst out 
in a grating voice, “ you threaten me . . . you 
mean to have your revenge on me, do you? Do 
yotir worst ! I ’ve got the law on my side . . . 
I know the law . . . I ’ll himt you down hke a 
hare . . . prove it ... prove that I was tam- 
pered with ... prove that I took the money 
, . . prove it . . . you can prove nothing . . . 
you damned psalm-singing maggots ! I ’ll make 
a fire under you, and smoke off the whole pack 
of you ... I ’ll sweep you up ... I ’ll grind 
you to powder . . . small powder ... [here 
his voice dropped to a low tone of shuddering 
disgust] ... powder on the bed-clothes . . . 
running about ^ . . black lice . . . they are 
coming in swarms ... Janet ! come and take 
them away ... curse you! why don’t you 
come? Janet! ” 
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Poor Janet was kneeling by the bed with her 
face buried in her hands. She almost wished her 
worst moment back again rather than this. It 
seemed as if her husband was already imprisoned 
in misery, and she could not reach him, — his 
ear deaf forever to the sounds of love and for- 
giveness. His sins had made a hard crust round 
his soul; her pitying voice could not pierce it. 

“Not there, is n’t she? ” he went on in a de- 
fiant tone. “ Why do you ask me where she is? 
I ’ll have every drop of yeUow blood out of your 
veins if you come questioning me. Your blood 
is yellow ... in your purse . . . running out 
of your purse. . . . What! you ’re changing it 
into toads, are you? They’re crawling . . . 
they ’re flying . . . they ’re flying about my 
head . . . the toads are flying about. Ostler! 
ostler! bring out my gig . . . bring it out, you 
lazy beast . . . ha! you ’ll follow me, will you? 

. . . you’ll fly about my head . . . you’ve 
got fiery tongues . . . Ostler! curse you! why 
don’t you come ? Janet ! come and take the toads 
away . . . Janet! ” 

This last time he uttered her name with such a 
shriek of terror that Janet involuntarily started 
up from her knees, and stood as if petrified by 
the horrible vibration. Dempster stared wildly 
in silence for some moments; then he spoke 
again in a hoarse whisper, — 

“Dead . . . is she dead? She did it, then. 
She buried herself in the iron chest . . . she left 
her clothes out, though ... she is n’t dead . . . 
why do you pretend she’s dead? . . . she ’scorn- 
ing . . . she’s coming out of the iron closet 
. . . there are the black serpents . . . stop her 
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. . . let me go . . . stop her ... she wants to 
drag me away into tlie cold black water . . . 
her bosom is black ... it is all serpents ... 
they are getting longer . . . the great white 
serpents are getting longer — 

Here Mr. Pilgrim came forward with the ap- 
paratus to bind him; but Dempster’s sti’uggles 
became more and more violent. “Ostler! 
ostler!” he shouted, “bring out the gig . • . 
give me the whip ! ” and bursting loose from the 
strong hands that held him, he began to flog the 
bed-clothes furiously with his right arm. 

“ Get along, you lame brute! — sc — -sc — -sc! 
that’s it! there you go! They think they’ve 
outwitted me, do they? The sneaking idiots! 
I ’ll be up with them by and by. I ’ll make them 
say the Lord’s Prayer backwards . . . I ’ll pep- 
per them so that the devil shall eat them raw 
. . . sc — sc — sc — we shall see who ’ll be the 
winner yet . . . get along, you damned limp- 
ing beast ... I ’ll lay your back open . . . 
I’ll — ” 

He raised himself with a stronger effort than 
ever to flog the bed-clothes, and fell back in con- 
vulsions. Janet gave a scream, and sank on her 
knees again. She thought he was dead. 

As soon as Mr. Pilgrim was able to give her a 
moment’s attention, he came to her, and, taking 
her by the arm, attempted to draw her gently 
out of the room. > 

“ Now, my dear Mrs. Dempster, let me per- 
suade you not to remain in the room at present. 
We shall soon relieve these symptoms, I hope ; 
it is nothing but the delirium that ordinarily 
attends such cases.” 
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“Oh, what is the matter? what brought it 
on? ” 

“He fell out of the gig; the right leg is 
broken. It is a terrible accident, and I don’t 
disguise that there is considerable danger at- 
tending it, owing to the state of the brain. But 
Mr. Dempster has a strong constitution, 5 rou 
know; in a few days these symptoms may be 
allayed, and he may do well. Let me beg of 
you to keep out of the room at present: you can 
do no good until Mr. Dempster is better, and 
able to know you. But you ought not to be 
alone; let me advise you to have Mrs. Raynor 
with you.” 

“ Yes, I will send for mother. But you must 
not object to my being in the room. I shall be 
very quiet now, only just at first the shock was 
so great; I knew nothing about it.. I can help 
the nurses a great deal; I can put the cold 
things to his head. He may be sensible for a 
moment and know me. Pray do not say any 
more against it: my heart is set on being with 
him.” 

Mr. Pilgrim gave way; and Janet, having 
sent for her mother and put off her bonnet and 
shawl, returned to take her place by the side of 
her husband’s bed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


D ay after day, with only short intervals 
of rest, Janet kept her place in that sad 
chamber. No wonder the sick-room and 
the lazaretto have so often been a refuge from 
the tossings of intellectual doubt, — a place of 
repose for the worn and wounded spirit. Here 
is a duty about which all creeds and all philoso- 
phies are at one; here, at least, the conscience 
will not be dogged by doubt, the benign im- 
pulse will not be checked by adverse theory; 
here you may begin to act without settling one 
preliminary question. To moisten the sufferer’s 
parched lips through the long night-watches, to 
bear up the drooping head, to lift the helpless 
limbs, to divine the want that can find no utter- 
ance beyond the feeble motion of the hand or 
beseeching glance of the eye, — these are of- 
fices that demand no self-questionings, no casuis- 
try, no assent to propositions, no weighing of 
consequences. Within the four walls where the 
stir and glare of the world are shut out, and 
every voice is subdued, -— where a human being 
lies prostrate, thrown on the tender mercies of 
his fellow, the moral relation of man to man is 
reduced to its utmost clearness and simplicity: 
bigotry cannot confuse it; theory cannot per- 
vert it; passion, awed into quiescence, can 
neither pollute nor perturb it. As we bend over 
the sick-bed, all the forces of our nature rush 
towards the channels of pity, of patience, and 
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of love, and sweep down the miserable choking 
drift of our quarrels, om’ debates, our would-be 
wisdom, and our clamorous selfish desires. T his 
blessing of sei’ene freedom from the importuni- 
ties of opinion lies in all simple direct acts of 
mercy, and is one source of that sweet calm 
which is often felt by the watcher in the sick- 
room, even when the duties there are of a hard 
and terrible kind. 

Something of that benign result was felt by 
Janet during her tendance in her husband’s 
chamber. When the first heart-piercing hours 
were over — when her horror at his delirium was 
no longer fresh — she began to be conscious of 
her relief from the burden of decision as to her 
future course. The question that agitated her 
about returning to her husband had been solved 
in a moment; and this illness, after all, might 
be the herald of another blessing, just as that 
dreadful midnight when she stood an outcast 
in cold and darkness had been followed by the 
dawn of a new hope. Robert would get better ; 
this illness might alter him; he would be a long 
time feeble, needing help, walking with a crutch 
perhaps. She would wait on him with such 
tenderness, such all-forgiving love, that the old 
harshness and cruelty must melt away forever 
under the heart-sunshine she would pour around 
him. Her bosom heaved at the thought, and 
delicious tears fell. Janet’s was a nature in 
which hatred and revenge could find no place ; 
the long bitter years drew half their bitterness 
from her ever-living remembrance of the too 
short years of love that went before; and the 
thought that her husband would ever put her 
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hand to his lips again, and recall the days when 
they sat on the grass together, and he laid scar- 
let poppies on her black hair, and called her his 
gypsy queen, seemed to send a tide of loving 
oblivion over all the harsh and stony space they 
had traversed since. The Divine Love that had 
already shone upon her would be with her; she 
would lift up her soul continually for help ; Mr. 
Tryan, she knew, would pray for her. If she 
felt herself failing, she would confess it to him 
at once; if her feet began to slip, there was that 
stay for her to cling to. Oh, she could never be 
drawn back into that cold damp vault of sin and 
despair again; she had felt the morning sim, 
she had tasted the sweet pure air of trust and 
penitence and submission. 

These were the thoughts passing through 
Janet’s mind as she hovered about her husband’s 
bed, and these were the hopes she poured out to 
Mr. Tryan when he called to see her. It was so 
evident that they were strengthening her in her 
new struggle, — they shed such a glow of calm 
enthusiasm over her face as she spoke of them, 
that Mr. Tryan could not bear to tlirow on them 
the chill of premonitory doubts, though a pre- 
vious conversation he had had with Mr. Pilgrim 
had convinced him that there was not the 
faintest probability of Dempster’s recovery. 
Poor Janet did not know the significance of 
the changing symptoms, and when, after the 
lapse of a week, the delirium began to lose some 
of its violence, and to be interrupted by longer 
and longer intervals of stupor, she tried to think 
that these naight be steps on the way to recovery, 
and she shrank from questioning Mr. Pil- 
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grim, lest he should confirm the fears that 
began to get predominance in her mind. But 
before many days were past, he thought it 
right not to allow her to blind herself any 
longer. One day — it was just about noon, 
when bad news always seems most sickening 
— he led her from her husband’s chamber into 
the opposite drawing-room, where Mrs. Ray- 
nor was sitting, and said to her, in that low 
tone of sympathetic feeling which sometimes 
gave a sudden air of gentleness to this rough 
man, — 

“ My dear Mrs. Dempster, it is right in these 
cases, you know, to be prepared for the Avorst. 
I think I shall be saving you pain by preventing 
you from entertaining any false hopes, and Mr. 
Dempster’s state is now such that I fear we must 
consider recovery impossible. The affection of 
the brain might not have been hopeless, but, you 
see, there is a terrible complication; and I am 
grieved to say the broken limb is mortifying.” 

Janet listened with a sinking heart. That 
future of love and forgiveness would never 
come, then: he was going out of her sight for- 
ever, where her pity could never reach him. She 
turned cold, and trembled. 

“But do you think he will die,” she said, 
“ without ever coming to himself, without ever 
knowing me? ” 

“ One cannot say that with certainty. It is 
not impossible that the cerebral oppression may 
subside, and that he may become conscious. If 
there is anything you would wish to be said or 
done in that case, it would be weU to be prepared. 
I should think,” Mr. Pilgrim continued, turning 
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to Mrs. Raynor, “ Mr. Dempster’s affairs are 
likely to be in order, — his will is — ” 

“ Oh, I would n’t have him troubled about 
those things,” interrupted Janet; “he has no 
relations but quite distant ones, — no one but 
me. I would n’t take up the time with that. I 
only want to — ” 

She was unable to finish; she felt her sobs 
rising, and left the room. “ O God,” she said 
inwardly, “ is not Thy love greater than mine? 
Have mercy on him! have mercy on him! ” 

This happened on Wednesday, ten days after 
the fatal accident. By the following Sunday, 
Dempster was in a state of rapidly increasing 
prostration; and when Mr. Pilgrim, who, in 
turn with his assistant, had slept in the house 
from the beginning, came in, about half -past ten, 
as usual, he scarcely believed that the feebly 
struggling life would last out till morning. For 
the last few days he had been administering 
stimulants to relieve the exhaustion which had 
succeeded the alternations of delirium and 
stupor. This slight office was all that now 
remained to be done for the patient; so at eleven 
o’clock Mr. Pilgrim went to bed, having given 
directions to the nurse, and desued her to call 
him if any change took place, or if Mrs. Demp- 
ster desired his presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to leave the 
room. She was yearning and watching for a 
moment in which her husband’s eyes would rest 
consciously upon her, and he would know that 
she had foi'given him. 

How changed he was since that terrible Mon- 
day, nearly a fortnight ago ! He lay motionless, 
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but for the irregular breathing that stirred his 
broad chest and thick muscular neck. His 
features were no longer purple and swollen; 
they were pale, sunken, and haggard. A cold 
perspiration stood in beads on the protuberant 
forehead, and on the wasted hands stretched 
motionless on the bed-clothes. It was better 
to see the hands so, than convulsively picking 
the air, as they had been a week ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the bed through the 
long hours of candle-light, watching the uncon- 
scious half -closed eyes, wiping the perspiration 
from the brow and cheeks, and keeping her left 
hand on the cold unanswering right hand that 
lay beside her on the bed-clothes. She was al- 
most as pale as her dying husband, and there 
were dark lines under her eyes, for this was the 
third night since she had taken off her clothes; 
but the eager straining gaze of her dark eyes, 
and the acute sensibility that lay in every line 
about her mouth, made a strange contrast with 
the blank unconsciousness and emaciated ani- 
malism of the face she was watching. 

There was profoimd stillness in the house. 
She heard no sound but her husband’s breathing 
and the ticking of the watch on the mantelpiece. 
The candle, placed high up, shed a soft light 
down on the one object she cared to see. There 
was a smell of brandy in the room; it was given 
to her husband from time to time ; but this smell, 
which at first had produced in her a faint shud- 
dering sensation, was now becoming indifferent 
to her : she did not even perceive it ; she was too 
unconscious of herself to feel either temptations 
or accusations. She only felt that the husband 
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of her youth was dying; far, far out of her 
reach, as if she were standing helpless on the 
shore, while he was sinking in the Wack storm- 
waves; she only yearned for one moment in 
which she might satisfy the deep forgiving pity 
of her soul by one look of love, one word of 
tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were so persist- 
ent that she could not measure the hours, end it 
was a surprise to her when the nurse put out the 
candle, and let in the faint morning light. Mrs. 
Raynor, anxious about Janet, was already up, 
and now brought in some fresh coffee for her; 
and Mr. Pilgrim, having awaked, had Jmrried 
on his clothes, and was come in to see how 
Dempster was. 

This change from candle-light to morning, 
this recommencement of the same round of 
things that had happened yesterday, was a dis- 
couragement rather than a relief to Janet. She 
was more conscious of her chill weariness ; the 
new light thrown on her husband’s face seemed 
to reveal the still woi*k that death had been doing 
through the night; she felt her last lingering 
hope that he would ever know her again forsake 
her. 

But now Mr. Pilgrim, having felt the pulse, 
was putting some brandy in a teaspoon between 
Dempster’s lips; the brandy went down, and his 
breathing became freer. Janet noticed the 
change, and her heart beat faster as she leaned 
forward to watch him. Suddenly a slight move- 
ment, like the passing away of a shadow, was 
visible in his face, and he opened his eyes full on 
Janet. 
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It was almost like meeting him again on the 
resurrection morning, after the night of the 
grave. 

“ Robert, do you know me? ” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and there was 
a faintly perceptible motion of the lips, as if he 
wanted to speak. 

But the moment of speech was forever gone, 
— the moment for asking pardon of her, if he 
wanted to ask it. Could he read the full forgive- 
ness that was written in her eyes? She never 
knew; for, as she was bending to kiss him, the 
thick veil of death fell between them, and her 
lips touched a corpse. 


CHAPTER XXV 


T he fees looked very hard and unmoved 
that surrounded Dempster’s grave, while 
old Mr. Crewe read the burial-service in 
his low, broken voice. The pall-bearers were 
such men as Mr. Pittman, Mr. Lowme, and Mr. 
Budd, — men whom Dempster had called his 
friends while he was in life; and worldly faces 
never look so worldly as at a funeral. They have 
the same effect of grating incongruity as the 
sound of a coarse voice breaking the solemn 
silence of night. 

The one face that had sorrow in it was cov- 
ered by a thick crape veil, and the sorrow was 
suppressed and silent. No one knew how deep 
it was; for the thought in most of her neigh- 
bours’ minds was that Mrs. Dempster could 
hardly have had better fortune than to lose a bad 
husband who had left her the compensation of 
a good income. They found it difficult to con- 
ceive that her husband’s death could he felt by 
her otherwise than as a deliverance. The person 
who was most thoroughly convinced that Janet’s 
grief was deep and real was Mr. Pilgrim, who in 
general was not at all weakly given to a belief 
in disinterested feeling. 

“ That woman has a tender heart,” he was fre- 
quently heard to observe in his morning rounds 
about this time. “ I used to think there was a 
great deal of palaver in her, but you may depend 
upon it there ’s no pretence about her. If he ’d 
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been the kindest husband in the world, she 
could n’t have felt more. There ’s a great deal 
of good in Mrs. Dempster, — a great deal of 
good.” 

“ I always said so,” was Mrs. Lowme’s reply, 
when he made the observation to her; “ she was 
always so very full of pretty attentions to me 
when I was ill. But they tell me now she’s 
turned Tryanite; if that’s it, we sha’n’t agree 
again. It ’s very inconsistent in her, I think, 
turning round in that way, after being the fore- 
most to laugh at the Tryanite cant, and espe- 
cially in a woman of her habits ; she should cure 
herself of them, before she pretends to be over- 
religious.” 

“ Well, I think she means to cure herself, do 
you know,” said Mr. Pilgrim, whose good-will 
towards Janet was just now quite above that 
temperate point at which he could indulge his 
feminine patients with a little judicious detrac- 
tion. “ I feel sure she has not taken any stimu- 
lants all through her husband’s illness; and she 
has been constantly in the way of them. I can 
see she sometimes suffers a good deal of depres- 
sion for want of them, — it shows all the moi’e 
resolution in her. Those cures are rare; but 
I ’ve known them happen sometimes with people 
of strong will.” 

Mrs. Lowme took an opportunity of retailing 
Mr. Pilgrim’s conversation to Mrs. Phipps, who, 
as a victim of Pratt and plethora, could rarely 
enjoy that pleasure at first hand. Mrs. Phipps 
was a woman of decided opinions, though of 
wheezy utterance. 

“ For my part,” she remarked, “ I ’m^glad to 
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hear there ’s any li^:elihood of improvement in 
Airs. Dempster, but I think the way things have 
turned out seems to show that she was more to 
blame than people thought she was; else why 
should she feel so much about her husband? 
And Dempster, I understand, has left his wife 
pretty nearly all his property to do as she likes 
with; that isn’t behaving hke such a very bad 
husband. I don’t believe Airs. Dempster can 
have had so much provocation as they pretended. 
I ’ve known husbands who ’ve laid plans for tor- 
menting their wives when they ’re underground, 
— tying up their money and hindering them 
from marrying again. Not that I should ever 
wish to marry again; I think one husband in 
one’s life is enough in all conscience,” — here she 
threw a fierce glance at the amiable Mr. Phipps, 
who was innocently delighting himself with the 
facetice in the “ Rotherby Guardian,” and think- 
ing the editor must be a droll fellow, — “ but it ’s 
aggravating to be tied up in that way. Why, 
they say Airs. Dempster will have as good as 
six hundred a-year at least. A fine thing for her, 
that was a poor girl without a farthing to her 
fortune. It ’s well if she does n’t make ducks 
and drakes of it somehow.” 

BIrs. Phipps’s view of Janet, however, was 
far from being the prevalent one in Alilby. 
Even neighbours who had no strong personal 
interest in her could hardly see the noble-look- 
ing woman in her widow’s dress, with a sad sweet 
gravity in her face, and not be touched with 
fresh ad m iration for her, — and not feel, at 
least vaguely, that she had entered on a new life 
in which it was a sort of desecration to allude to 
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the painful past. And the old friends who had 
a real regard for her, but whose cordiality had 
been repelled or chilled of late years, now came 
round her with hearty demonstrations of affec- 
tion. Mr. Jerome felt that his happiness had 
a substantial addition now he coxild once more 
call on that “ nice little woman Mrs. Dempster,” 
and think of her with rejoicing instead of sor- 
row. The Pratts lost no time in returning to the 
footing of old-established friendship with Janet 
and her mother; and Miss Pratt felt it incum- 
bent on her, on all suitable occasions, to deliver 
a very emphatic approval of the remarkable 
strength of mind she understood Mrs. Dempster 
to be exhibiting. The Miss Linnets were eager 
to meet Mr. Tryan’s wishes by greeting Janet 
as one who was likely to be a sister in religious 
feeling and good works; and Mrs. Linnet was 
so agreeably surprised by the fact that Demp- 
ster had left his wife the money “in that 
handsome way, to do what she liked with it,” 
that she even included Dempster himself, and his 
villanous discovery of the flaw in her title to 
Pye’s Croft, in her magnanimous oblivion of 
past offences. She and Mrs. Jerome agreed 
over a friendly cup of tea that there were “ a 
many husbands as was very fine spoken an’ all 
that, an’ yet all the while kep’ a will locked up 
from you, as tied you as tight up as anything. I 
assure you,” Mrs. Jerome continued, dropping 
her voice in a confidential manner, “ I know no 
more to this day about Mr. Jerome’s will nor the 
child as is unborn. I ’ve no fears about a income, 
— • I ’m well aware Mr. Jerome ’ud niver leave 
me stret for that; but I should like to hev a 
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thousand or two at mj’^ow^n disposial ; it makes a 
widow a deal more looked on.” 

Perhaps this ground of respect to widows 
might not be entirely without its influence on 
the Milby liiind, and might do something to- 
w^ards conciliating those more aristocratic ac- 
quaintances of J anet’s, w'ho would otherwise 
have been inclined to take the severest view of 
her apostasy towards Evangelicalism. Errors 
look so very ugly in persons of small means, — 
one feels they are taking quite a liberty in going 
astray; whereas people of fortune may naturally 
indulge in a few delinquencies. “ They Ve got 
the money for it,” as the girl said of her mistress 
who had made herself ill with pickled sa lm on. 
However it may have been, there was not an ac- 
quaintance of Janet’s, in Milby, that did not 
offer her civilities in the early days of her widow^- 
hood. Even the severe Mrs. Phipps was not an 
exception; for heaven knows what would be- 
come of our sociality if we never visited people 
we speak ill of : we should live, like Egyptian 
hermits, in crowded solitude. 

Perhaps the attentions most grateful to Janet 
were those of her old friend Mrs. Crewe, whose 
attachment to her favourite proved quite too 
strong for any resentment she might be sup- 
posed to feel on the score of Mr. Tryan. The 
little deaf old lady could n’t do without her 
accustomed visitor, whom she had seen grow up 
from child to woman, always so willing to chat 
with her and tell her all the news, though she was 
deaf; while other people thought it tiresome to 
shout in her ear, and irritated her by recommend- 
ing ear-trumpets of various construction. 
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All this friendliness was very precious to 
Janet. She was conscious of the aid it gave her 
in the self-conquest which was the blessing she 
prayed for with every fresh morning. The 
chief strength of her nature lay in her affection, 
which coloured all the rest of her mind: it gave 
a personal sisterly tenderness to her acts of 
benevolence; it made her cling with tenacity to 
every object that had once stirred her kindly 
emotions. Alas! it was unsatisfied, wounded 
affection that had made her trouble greater than 
she could bear. Amd now there was no check to 
the full flow of that plenteous current in her 
nature, no gnawing secret anguish, no over- 
hanging terror, no inward shame. Friendly 
faces beamed on her; she felt that friendly 
hearts were approving her and wishing her 
well; and that mild sunshine of good-wiU fell 
beneficently on her new hopes and efforts, as 
the clear shining after rain falls on the tender 
leaf-buds of spring, and wins them from promise 
to fulfilment. 

And she needed these secondary helps, for her 
wrestling with her past self was not always easy. 
The strong emotions from which the life of a 
human being receives a new bias, win their vic- 
tory as the sea wins his: though their advance 
may be sure, they will often, after a mightier 
wave than usual, seem to roll back so far as to 
lose all the ground they had made. Janet 
showed the strong bent of her will by taking 
every outward precaution against the occurrence 
of a temptation. Her mother was now her con- 
stant companion, having shut up her little dwell- 
ing and come to reside in Orchard Sti’eet; and 
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Janet gave all dangerous keys into her keeping, 
entreating her to lock them away in some secret 
place. Whenever the too well-known depression 
and craving threatened her, she would seek a 
refuge in what had always been her purest en- 
joyment, — in visiting one of her poor neigh- 
bours, in carrying some food or comfort to a 
sick-bed, in cheering with her smile some of the 
familiar dwellings up the dingy back lanes. 
But the great source of courage, the great help 
to perseverance, was the sense that she had a 
friend and teacher in Mr. Tryan : she could con- 
fess her difficulties to him; she knew he prayed 
for her; she had always before her the prospect 
of soon seeing hini, and hearing words of ad- 
monition and comfort that came to her charged 
with a divine power such as she had never found 
in human words before. 

So the time passed, till it was far on in May, 
nearly a month after her husband’s death, when, 
as she and her mother were seated peacefully at 
breakfast in the dining-room, looking through the 
open window at the old-fashioned garden, where 
the grass-plot was now whitened with apple- 
blossoms, a letter was brought in for Mrs. Raynor. 

“ Why, there ’s the Thurston post-mark on 
it,” she said. “ It must be about your aunt 
Anna. Ah, so it is, poor thing! she’s been 
taken worse this last day or two, and has asked 
them to send for me. That dropsy is carrying 
her off at last, I dare say. Poor thing! it will 
be a happy release. I must go, my dear, — 
she ’s your father’s last sister, — though I am 
sorry to leave you. However, perhaps I shall 
not have to stay more than a night or two.” 
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Janet looked distressed as she said: “ Yes, 
you must go, mother. But I don’t know what 
I shall do without you. I think I shall run in 
to Mrs. Pettifer, and ask her to come and 
stay with me while you ’re away. I ’m sure she 
will.” 

At twelve o’clock Janet, having seen her 
mother in the coach that was to carry her to 
Thurston, called, on her way back, at Mrs. Petti- 
fer’s, but found, to her great disappointment, 
that her old friend was gone out for the day. So 
she wrote on a leaf of her pocket-book an urgent 
request that Mrs. Pettifer would come and stay 
with her while her mother was away; and desir- 
ing the servant-girl to give it to her mistress as 
soon as she came home, walked on to the Vicar- 
age to sit with Mrs. Crewe, thinking to reheve 
in this way the feeling of desolateness and un- 
defined fear that was taking possession of her 
on being left alone for the first time since that 
great crisis in her life. And Mrs. Crewe, too, 
was not at home! 

Janet, with a sense of discouragement for 
which she rebuked herself as childish, walked 
sadly home again; and when she entered the 
vacant dining-room, she could not help bursting 
into tears. It is such vague undefinable states 
of susceptibility as this — states of excitement 
or depression, half mental, half physical — that 
determine many a tragedy in women’s lives. 
Janet could scarcely eat anything at her solitary 
dinner : she tried to fix her attention on a book 
in vain; she walked about the garden, and felt 
the very sunshine melancholy. 

Between four and five o’clock, old Mr. Pitt- 
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man called, and joined her in the garden, where 
she had been sitting for some time under one of 
the great apple-trees, thinking how Robert, in 
his best moods, used to take little Mamsey to 
look at the cucumbers, or to see the Alderney 
cow with its calf in the paddock. The tears and 
sobs had come again at these thoughts; and 
when Mr. Pittman approached her, she was feel- 
ing lan^id and* exhausted. But the old gentle- 
man’s sight and sensibility were obtuse, and, to 
J anet’s satisfaction, he showed no consciousness 
that she was in grief. 

“ I have a task to impose upon you, Mrs. 
Dempster,” he said, with a certain toothless 
pomposity habitual to him : “ I want you to look 
over those letters again in Dempster’s bureau, 
and see if you can find one from Poole about the 
mortgage on those houses at Dingley. It wiU 
be worth twenty pounds, if you can find it ; and 
I don’t know where it can be, if it is n’t among 
those letters in the bureau. I ’ve looked every- 
where at the office for it. I ’m going home now, 
but I ’ll call again to-morrow, if you ’ll be good 
enough to look in the mean time.” 

Janet said she would look directly, and turned 
with Mr. Pittman into the house. But the 
search would take her some time; so he bade her 
good-by, and she went at once to a bureau which 
stood in a small back-room, where Dempster 
used sometimes to write letters and receive 
people who came on business out of office hours. 
She had looked through the contents of the 
bureau more than once ; but to-day, on removing 
the last bundle of letters from one of the com- 
partments, she saw what she had never seen be- 
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fore, a small nick in the wood, made in the shape 
of a thumb-nail, evidently intended as a means 
of pushing aside the movable back of the com- 
partment. In her examination hitherto she had 
not found such a letter as Mr. Pittman had 
described, — perhaps there might be more let- 
ters behind this shde. She pushed it back at 
once, and saw — no letters, but a small spirit- 
decanter, half full of pale brandy, Dempster’s 
habitual drink. 

An impetuous desire shook Janet through all 
her members; it seemed to master her with the 
inevitable force of strong fumes that flood our 
senses before we are aware. Her hand was on 
the decanter; pale and excited, she was lifting 
it out of its niche, when, with a start and a 
shudder, she dashed it to the ground, and the 
room was filled with the odoixr of the spirit. 
Without staying to shut up the bureau, she 
rushed out of the room, snatched up her bonnet 
and mantle which lay in the dining-room, and 
hurried out of the house. 

Where should she go? In what place would 
this demon that had re-entered her be scared 
back again ? She walked rapidly along the street 
in the direction of the church. She was soon at 
the gate of the churchyard; she passed through 
it, and made her way across the graves to a spot 
she knew, — a spot where the turf had been 
stirred not long before, where a tomb was to be 
erected soon. It was very near the church wall, 
on the side which now lay in deep shadow, quite 
shut out from the rays of the westering sun by a 
projecting buttress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. It w'as a 
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sombre spot. A thick hedge, surmounted by 
elm-trees, was in front of her; a projecting but- 
tress on each side. But she wanted to shut out 
even these objects. Her thick crape veil was 
down; but she closed her eyes behind it, and 
pressed her hands upon them. She wanted to 
summon up the vision of the past; she wanted 
to lash the demon out of her soul with the sting- 
ing memories of the bygone misery^* she wanted 
to renew the old horror and the old anguish, that 
she might throw herself with the more desperate 
clinging energy at the foot of the cross, where 
the Divine Sufferer would impart divine 
strength. She tried to recall those first bitter 
moments of shame, which were, like the shudder- 
ing discovery of the leper that the dire taint is 
upon him; the deeper and deeper lapse; the on- 
coming of settled despair; the awful moments 
by the bedside of her self -maddened husband. 
And then she tried to live through, with a re- 
membrance made more vivid by that contrast, 
the blessed hours of hope and joy and peace that 
had come to her of late, since her whole soul had 
been bent towards the attainment of purity and 
holiness. 

But now, when the paroxysm of temptation 
was past, dread and despondency began to thrust 
themselves, like cold heavy mists, between her 
and the heaven to which she wanted to look for 
light and guidance. The temptation would 
come again, — that rush of desire might over- 
master her the next time,- — she would slip back 
again into that deep slimy pit from which she 
had been once rescued, and there might be no 
deliverance for her more. Her prayers did not 
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help her, for fear predominated over ti’ust ; she 
had no confidence that the aid she sought would 
be given; the idea of her future fall had grasped 
her mind too strongly. Alone, in this way, she 
was powerless. If she could see Mr. Tryan, if 
she could confess all to him, she might gather 
hope again. She must see him ; she must go to 
him. 

Janet rose-from the ground, and walked away 
with a quick resolved step. She had been seated 
there a long while, and the sun had already sunk. 
It was late for her to walk to Paddiford and go 
to Mr. Tryan’s, where she had never called be- 
fore; but there was no other way of seeing him 
that evening, and she could not hesitate about it, 
She w'alked towards a footpath through the 
fields, which would take her to Paddiford with- 
out obliging her to go through the town. The 
way was rather long, but she preferred it, be- 
cause it left less probability of her meeting 
acquaintances, and she shrank from having to 
speak to any one. 

The evening red had nearly faded by the time 
Janet knocked at Mrs. Wagstaff’s door. The 
good woman looked sui’prised to see her at that 
hour ; but Janet’s mourning weeds and the pain- 
ful agitation of her face quickly brought the 
second thought, that some urgent trouble had 
sent her there. 

“ Mr. Tryan ’s just come in,” she said. “ If 
you ’ll step into the parlour, I ’ll go up and tell 
him you’re here. He seemed very tired and 
poorly.” 

At another time Janet would have felt distress 
at the idea that she was disturbing Mr. Tryan 
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when he required rest; but now her need was too 
great for that : she could feel nothing but a sense 
of coming rehef, when she heard his step on the 
stair and saw him enter the room. 

He went towards her with a look of anxiety, 
and said: “ I fear something is the matter. I 
fear you are in trouble.” 

Then poor Janet poured forth her sad tale of 
temptation and despondency; and even wliile 
she was confessing she felt half her burden re- 
moved. The act of confiding in human sympa- 
thy, the consciousness that a feUow-being was 
listening to her with patient pity, prepared her 
soul for that stronger leap by which faith grasps 
the idea of the Divine sympathy. When Mr. 
Tryan spoke words of consolation and encour- 
agement, she could now believe the message of 
mercy; the water-floods that had threatened to 
overwhelm her rolled back again, and life once 
more spread its heaven-covered space before her. 
She had been unable to pray alone; but now his 
prayer bore her own soul along with it, as the 
broad tongue of flame carries upwards in its 
vigorous leap the little flickering fire that could 
hardly keep alight by itself. 

But Mr. Tryan was anxious that J anet should 
not linger out at this late hour. When he saw 
that she was calmed, he said, “ I will walk home 
with you now; we can talk on the way.” But 
Janet’s mind was now sufficiently at liberty for 
her to notice the signs of feverish weariness in 
his appearance, and she would not hear of caus- 
ing him any further fatigue. 

“ No, no,” she said earnestly, “you will pain 
me very much, — indeed you will, by going out 
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again to-night on my account. Thei’c is no real 
reason why I should not go alone.” And when 
he persisted, fearing that for her to be seen out 
so late alone might excite remark, she said im- 
ploinngly, with a half sob in her voice, “What 
should I — what would others like me do, if you 
went from us? Why will you not think more of 
that, and take care of yom’self? ” 

He had often had that appeal made to him 
before, but to-night — from Janet’s bps — it 
seemed to have a new force for him, and he gave 
way. At first, indeed, he only did so on condi- 
tion that she v^ould let Mrs. Wagstaff go with 
her; but Janet had determined to walk home 
alone. She preferred solitude; she wished not 
to have her present feelings distracted by any 
conversation. 

So she went out into the dewy starlight; and 
as Mr. Tryan turned away from her, he felt a 
stronger wish than ever that his fragile life 
might last out for him to see Janet’s restoration 
thoroughly established, — ^to see her no longer 
fleeing, struggling, chnging up the steep sides 
of a precipice whence she might be any moment 
hurled back into the depths of despair, but walk- 
ing firmly on the level ground of habit. He in- 
wardly resolved that nothing but a peremptory 
duty should ever take him from Milby, — that 
he would not cease to watch over her until life 
forsook him. 

Janet walked on quickly till she turned into 
the fields; then she slackened her pace a little, 
enjoying the sense of solitude which a few hours 
before had been intolerable to her. The Divine 
Presence did not now seem far off, where she 
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had not wings to reach it; prayer itself seemed 
superfluous in those moments of calm trust. The 
temptation which had so lately made her shudder 
before the possibilities of the future was now a 
source of confidence; for had she not been de- 
livered from it? Had not rescue come in the 
extremity of danger? Yes; Infinite Love w’as 
caring for her. She felt hke a little child whose 
hand is firmly grasped by its father, as its frail 
limbs make their way over the rough ground; 
if it should stumble, the father will not let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight remained 
forever in Janet’s memory as one of those 
baptismal epochs, when the soul, dipped in the 
sacred waters of joy and peace, rises from 
them with new energies, with more unalterable 
longings. 

When she reached home, she found Mrs. Pet- 
tifer there, anxious for her return. After thank- 
ing her for coming, Janet only said, “ I have 
been to Mr. Tryan’s; I wanted to speak to 
him; ” and then remembering how she had left 
the bureau and papers, she went into the back- 
room, where, apparently, no one had been since 
she quitted it; for there lay the fragments of 
glass, and the room was still full of the hateful 
odour. How feeble and miserable tire tempta- 
tion seemed to her at this moment! She rang 
for Kitty to come and pick up the fragments 
and rub the floor, while she herself replaced the 
papers and locked up the bureau. 

The next morning, when seated at breakfast 
with Mrs. Pettifer, Janet said, — 

“What a dreary, unhealthy-looking place that 
is Avhere Mr. Tryan lives! T ’m sure it must be 
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very bad for him to live there. Do you know, all 
this morning, since I ’ve been awake, I ’ve been 
turning over a little plan in my mind. I think 
it a charming one, — all the more because you 
are concerned in it.” 

“ Why, what can that be? ” 

“ You know that house on the Redhill road 
they call Holly Mount; it is shut up now. That 
is Robert’s house; at least, it is mine now, and 
it stands on one of the healthiest spots about 
here. Now, I ’ve been settling in my own mind 
that if a dear good woman of my acquaintance, 
who knows how to make a home as comfortable 
and cosey as a bird’s-nest, were to take up her 
abode there, and have Mr. Tryan as a lodger, 
she would be doing one of the most useful deeds 
in all her useful life.” 

“You ’ve such a way of wrapping up things 
in pretty words. You must speak plainer.” 

“ In plain words, then, I should like to settle 
you at tiolly Mount. You would not have to 
pay any more rent than where you are, and it 
would be twenty times pleasanter for you than 
living up that passage where you see nothing but 
a brick wall. And then, as it is not far from 
Paddiford, I think Mr. Tryan might be per- 
suaded to lodge with you, instead of in that 
musty house, among dead cabbages and smoky 
cottages. I know you would like to have him 
live with you, and you would be such a mother 
to him.” 

“ To be sure I should like it; it would be the 
finest thing in the world for me. But there ’ll 
be furniture wanted. My little bit of furniture 
won’t fill that house.” 
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“ Oh, I can put some in out of this house; it 
is too full ; and we can buy the rest. They tell 
me I ’m to have more money than I shall know 
what to do with.” 

“I’m almost afraid,” said Mrs. Pettifer, 
doubtfully, “ Mr. Tryan will hardly be per- 
suaded. He ’s been talked to so much about 
leaving that place ; and he always said he must 
stay there, — he must be among the people, and 
there was no other place for him in Paddiford. 
It cuts me to the heart to see him getting tliinner 
and thinner, and I ’ve noticed him quite short o’ 
breath sometimes. Mrs. Linnet will have it Mrs. 
Wagstaff half poisons him with bad cooking. 
I don’t know about that, but he can’t have many 
comforts. I expect he’ll break down all of a 
sudden some day, and never be able to preach 
any more.” 

“ Well, I shall try my skill with him by and 
by. I shall be very cunning, and say nothing 
to him till all is ready. You and I and mother, 
when she comes home, will set to woi’k directly 
and get the house in order, and then we ’ll get 
you snugly settled in it. I shall see Mr. Pitt- 
man to-day, and I will tell him what I mean to 
do. I shall say I wish to have you for a tenant. 
Everybody knows I ’m very fond of that 
naughty person, Mrs. Pettifer; so it will seem 
the most natural thing in thg world. Amd then 
I shall by and by point out to Mr. Tryan that 
he will be doing you a service as well as himself 
by taking up his abode with you. I think I can 
prevail upon him; for last night, when he was 
quite bent on coming out into the night air, I 
persuaded him to give it up.” 
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“Well, I only hope you may, my dear. I 
don’t desire anything better than to do some- 
thing towards prolonging Mr. Tryan’s life, for 
I ’ve sad fears about him.” 

“ Don’t speak of them, — I can’t bear to 
think of them. We will only think about get- 
ting the house ready. We shall be as busy as 
bees. How we shall want mother’s clever 
fingers! I know the room upstairs that will 
just do for Mr. Tryan’s study. There shall be 
no seats in it except a very easy chair and a very 
easy sofa, so, that he shall be obliged to rest him- 
self when he comes home.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


T hat was the last terrible crisis of tempta- 
tion Janet had to pass through. The 
good-will of her neighbours, the helpful 
sympathy of the friends who shared her religious 
feelings, the occupations suggested to her by 
Mr. Tryan, concurred, Avith her strong spon- 
taneous impulses towards works of love and 
mercy, to fill up her days with quiet social inter- 
course and charitable exertion. Besides, her con- 
stitution, naturally healthy and strong, was 
every week tending, with the gathering force of 
habit, to recover its equipoise, and set her free 
from those physical sohcitations which the small- 
est habitual vice always leaves behind it. The 
prisoner feels where the iron has galled him long 
after his fetters have been loosed. 

There were always neighbourly visits to be 
paid and received; and as the months wore on, 
increasing familiarity with Janet’s present self 
began to efface, even from minds as rigid as 
Mrs. Phipps’s, the unpleasant impressions that 
had been left by recent years. Janet was re- 
covering the popularity which her beauty and 
sweetness of nature had won for her Avhen she 
was a girl; and popularity, as every one knows, 
is the most complex and self -multiplying of 
echoes. Even anti-Tryanite prejudice could 
not resist the fact that> Janet Dempster Avas a 
changed woman, — changed as the dusty, 
bruised, and sun-Avithered plant is changed 
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when the soft rains of heaven have fallen on it, 
— and that this change was due to Mr. Tryan’s 
influence. The last lingering sneers against the 
Evangelical curate began to die out ; and though 
much of the feeling that had prompted them re- 
mained behind, there was an intimidating con- 
sciousness that the expression of such feeling 
would not be effective, — jokes of that sort had 
ceased to tickle the Milby mind. Even Mr. 
Budd and Mr. Tomlinson, when they saw Mr. 
Tryan passing pale and worn along the street, 
had a secret sense that this man was somehow 
not that very natural and comprehensible thing, 
a humbug, — that, in fact, it was impossible to 
explain him from the stomach-and-pocket point 
of view. Twist and stretch their theory as they 
might, it would not fit Mr. Tryan; and so, with 
that remarkable resemblance as to mental proc- 
esses which may frequently be observed to exist 
between plain men and philosophers, they con- 
cluded that the less they said about him the better. 

Among all Janet’s neighbourly pleasures, 
there was nothing she liked better than to take 
an early tea at the White House, and to stroll 
with Mr. Jerome round the old-fashioned gar- 
den and orchard. There was endless matter for 
talk between her and the good old man, for 
Janet had that genuine delight in human fellow- 
ship which gives an interest to all personal de- 
tails that come warm from truthful lips; and, 
besides, they had a common interest in good- 
natured plans for helping their poorer neigh- 
bours. One great object of Mr. Jerome’s chari- 
ties was, as he often said, “to keep industrious 
men an’ women off the parish. I ’d rether give 
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ten shillin’ an’ help a man to stan’ on his own 
legs, nor pay half-a-crown to buy him a parish 
crutch ; it ’s the ruination on him if he once goes 
to the parish. I ’ve see’d many a time, if you 
help a man wi’ a present in a neebourly way, it 
sweetens his blood, — he thinks it kind on you; 
but the parish shillins turn it sour, — he niver 
thinks ’em enough.” In illustration of this opin- 
ion Mr. Jerome had a large store of details 
about such persons as Jim Hardy, the coal- 
carrier, “ as lost his boss,” and SaUy Butts, “ as 
hed to sell her mangle, though she was as decent 
a woman as need to be; ” to the hearing of which 
details Janet seriously inclined; and you would 
hardly desire to see a prettier picture than the 
kind-faced, white-haired old man telling these 
fragments of his simple experience as he walked, 
with shoulders slightly bent, among the moss- 
roses and espalier apple-trees, while Janet in her 
widow’s cap, her dark eyes bright with interest, 
went listening by his side, and little Lizzie, with 
her nankin bonnet hanging down her back, tod- 
dled on before them. Mrs. Jerome usually de- 
clined these lingering strolls, and often observed, 
“ I niver see the like to Mr. Jerome when he ’s 
got Mrs. Dempster to talk to; it sinnifies nothin’ 
to him whether we ’ve tea at four or at five 
o’clock; he ’d go on till six, if you’d let him 
alone, — he ’s like off his head.” However, Mrs. 
Jerome herself could not deny that Janet was a 
very pretty-spoken woman: “ She al’ys says, 
she niver gets sich pikelets as mine nowhere; I 
know that very well, — other folks buy ’em at 
shops, — thick imwholesome things, you might 
as well eat a sponge.” 
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The sight of little Lizzie often stirred in 
Janet’s mind a sense of the childlessness which 
had made a fatal blank in her life. She had 
fleeting thoughts that perhaps among her hus- 
band’s distant relatives there might be some chil- 
dren whom she could help to bring up, some little 
girl whom she might adopt; and she promised 
herself one day or other to hunt out a second 
cousin of his, — a married woman, of whom he 
had lost sight for many years. 

But at present her hands and heai't were too 
full for her to carry out that scheme. To her 
great disappointment, her project of settling 
Mrs. Pettifer at Holly Mount had been delayed 
by the discovery that some repairs were neces- 
sary in order to make the house habitable, and it 
was not till September had set in that she had 
the satisfaction of seeing her old friend comfort- 
ably installed, and the rooms destined for Mr. 
Tryan looking pretty and cosey to her heart’s 
content. She had taken several of his chief 
friends into her confidence, and they were 
warmly wishing success to her plan for inducing 
him to quit poor Mrs. Wagstaff’s dingy house 
and dubious cookery. That he should consent 
to some such change was becoming more and 
more a matter of anxiety to his hearers; for 
though no more decided symptoms were yet ob- 
servable in him than increasing emaciation, a dry 
hacking cough, and an occasional shortness of 
breath, it was felt that the fulfilment of Mr. 
Pratt’s prediction could not long be deferred, 
and that this obstinate persistence in labour and 
self-disregard must soon be peremptorily cut 
short by a total failure of strength. Any hopes 
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that the influence of Mr. Tryan’s father and sis- 
ter would prevail on him to change his mode of 
life — that they would perhaps come to hve with 
him, or that his sister at least might come to see 
him, and that the arguments which had failed 
from other lips might be more persuasive from 
hers — were now quite dissipated. His father 
had lately had an attack of paralysis, and could 
not spare his only daughter’s tendance. On Mr. 
Tryan’s return from a visit to his father. Miss 
Linnet was very anxious to know whether his 
sister had not urged him to try change of air. 
From his answers she gathered that Miss Tryan 
wished him to give up his curacy and travel, or 
at least go to the south Devonshire coast. 

“ And why will you not do so? ” Miss Linnet 
said; “you might come back to us well and 
strong, and have many years of usefulness be- 
fore you.” 

“ No,” he answered quietly, “ I think people 
attach more importance to such measures than is 
warranted. I don’t see any good end that is to 
be served by going to die at Nice, instead of 
dying amongst one’s friends and one’s work. I 
cannot leave Milby, — at least I will not leave 
it voluntarily.” 

But though he remained immovable on this 
point, he had been compelled to give up his 
afternoon service on the Sunday, and to accept 
Mr. Parry’s offer of aid in the evening service, 
as well as to curtail his week-day labours ; and 
he had even written to Mr. Prendergast to re- 
quest that he would appoint another curate to 
the Paddiford district, on the understanding 
that the new curate should receive the salary, but 
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that Mr. Tryan should co-operate with him as 
long as he was able. The hopefulness which is 
an almost constant attendant on consumption, 
had not the effect of deceiving him as to the 
nature of his malady, or of making him look for- 
ward to ultimate recovery. He believed him- 
self to be consumptive, and he had not yet felt 
any desire to escape the early death which he had 
for some time contemplated as probable. Even 
diseased hopes will take their direction from the 
strong habitual bias of the mind, and to Mr. 
Tryan death had for years seemed nothing else 
than the laying down of a burden, under which 
he sometimes felt himself fainting. He was only 
sanguine about his powers of work: he flattered 
himself that what he was unable to do one week 
he should be equal to the next, and he would not 
admit that in desisting from any part of his 
labour, he was renouncing it permanently. He 
had lately delighted Mr. Jerome by accepting 
his long-proffered loan of the “ little chacenut 
horse; ” and he found so much benefit from sub- 
stituting constant riding exercise for walking, 
that he began to think he should soon be able to 
resume some of the work he had dropped. 

That was a happy afternoon for Janet, when, 
after exerting herself busily for a week with her 
mother and Mrs. Pettifer, she saw Holly Mount 
looking orderly and comfortable from attic to 
cellar. It was an old red brick house, with two 
gables in front, and two clipped holly-trees 
flanking the garden-gate, — a simple, homely- 
looking place, that quiet people might easily get 
fond of ; and now it was scoured and polished 
and carpeted and furnished so as to look reaUy 
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snug within. When there was nothing more to 
be done, Janet delighted herself with contem- 
plating Mr. Tryan’s study, first sitting down in 
the easy-chair, and then lying for a moment on 
the sofa, that she might have a keener sense of 
the repose he would get from those well-stuffed 
articles of furniture, which she had gone to 
Rotherby on purpose to choose. 

“ Now, mother,” she said, when she had fin- 
ished her sui'vey, “ you have done your work as 
well as any fairy-mother or godmother that ever 
turned a pumpkin into a coach and horses. You 
stay and have tea cosily with Mrs. Pettifer while 
I go to Mrs. Linnet’s. I want to tell Mary and 
Rebecca the good news, that I ’ve got the excise- 
' man to promise that he will take Mrs. Wag- 
staff’s lodgings when Mr. Tryan leaves. 
They ’ll be so pleased to hear it, because they 
thought he would make her poverty an objection 
to his leaving her.” 

“ But, my dear child,” said Mrs. Raynor, 
whose face, always calm, was now a happy one, 
“ have a cup of tea with us first. You ’ll perhaps 
miss Mrs. Linnet’s tea-time.” 

“No, I feel too excited to take tea yet. I ’m 
like a child with a new baby-house. Walking 
in the air will do me good.” 

So she set out. Holly Mount was about a 
mile from that outskirt of Paddiford Common 
where Mrs. Linnet’s house stood nestled among 
its laburnums, lilacs, and syringas. J anet’s way 
thither lay for a little while along the high-road 
and then led her into a deep-rutted lane, which 
wound through a flat tract of meadow and pas- 
ture, while in front lay smoky Paddiford, and 
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away to the left the mother-town of Milby. 
There was no line of silvery willows marking the 
course of a stream,- — no group of Scotch firs 
with their trunks reddening in the level sun- 
beams, — nothing to break the flowerless monot- 
ony of grass and hedgerow but an occasional 
oak or elm, and a few cows sprinkled here and 
there. Af^ery commonplace scene indeed. But 
what scene was ever commonplace in the de- 
scending sxmlight, when colour has awakened 
from its noonday sleep, and the long shadows 
awe us like a disclosed presence? Above all, 
what scene is commonplace to the eye that is 
filled with serene gladness, and brightens all 
things with its own joy? 

And Janet just now was very happy. As she 
walked along the rough lane with a buoyant 
step, a half smile of innocent, kindly triumph 
played about her mouth. She was delighting 
beforehand in the anticipated success of her per- 
suasive power, and for the time her painful anx- 
iety about Mr. Tryan’s health was thrown into 
abeyance. But she had not gone far along the 
lane before she heard the sound of a horse ad- 
vancing at a walking pace behind her. Without 
looking back, she turned aside to make way for 
it between the ruts, and did not notice that for a 
moment it had stopped, and had then come on 
with a slightly quickened pace. In less than 
a minute she heard a well-known voice say, 
“Mrs. Dempster; ” and, turning, saw Mr. 
Tryan close to her, holding his horse by the 
bridle. It seemed very natural to her that he 
should be there. Her mind was so full of his 
presence at that moment that the actual sight 
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of him was only like a more Ahvid thought, and 
she behaved, as we are apt to do when feeling 
obliges us to be genuine, with a total forgetful- 
ness of polite forms. She only looked at him 
with a slight deepening of the smile that was al- 
ready on her face., He said gently, “ Take my 
arm; ” and they walked on a little way in silence. 

It was he A\dio broke it. “You are going to 
Paddiford, 1 suppose?” 

The question recalled Janet to the conscious- 
ness that this was an unexpected opportunity 
for beginning her work of persuasion, and that 
she was stupidly neglecting it. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I was going to Mrs. Lin- 
net’s. 1 knew Miss Linnet would like to hear 
that our friend Airs. Pettifer is quite settled now 
in her new house. She is as fond of Mrs. Petti- 
fer as 1 am — almost; I won’t admit that any 
one loves her quite as well, for no one else has 
such good reason as I have. But now the dear 
woman wants a lodger, for you know she can’t 
afford to live in so large a house by herself. 
But 1 knew when I persuaded her to go there 
that she would be sure to get one, — she ’s such 
a com fortable creature to live with ; and I did n’t 
like her to spend all the rest of her days up that 
dull passage, being at every one’s beck and call 
who watded to make use of her.” 

“ Yes,” said IVIr. Tryan, “ I quite understand 
your feeling; I don t wondei’ at youi strong 

regard for her.” . 

“ Well, but now I want her other friends to 
second me. There she is, with three rooms to lek 
ready furnished, everything in order; and 1 
know some one, who thinks as well of hei as 1 do, 
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and who would be doing good all round, — - to 
every one that knows him, as well as to Mrs. 
Pettifer, — if he would go to live with her. He 
would leave some uncomfortable lodgings, which 
another person is already coveting and would 
take immediately ; and he would go to breathe 
pure air at Holly Mount, and gladden Mrs. 
Pettifer’s heart by letting her wait on him; and 
comfort all his friends, who are quite miserable 
about him.” 

Mr. Tryan saw it aU in a moment, — ■ he saw 
that it had all been done for his sake. He could 
not be sorry; he could not say no ; he could not 
resist the sense that life had a new sweetness for 
him, and that he should like it to be prolonged a 
little, — only a little, for the sake of feeling a 
stronger security about Janet. When she had 
finished speaking, she looked at him wdth a 
doubtful, inquiring glance. He was not looking 
at her; his eyes were cast downwards; but the 
expression of his face encouraged her, and she 
said, in a half -playful tone of entreaty, — 

“ You will go and live with her? I know you 
will. You win come back with me now and 
see the house.” 

He looked at her then, and smiled. There is 
an unspeakable blending of sadness and sweet- 
ness in the smile of a face sharpened and paled 
by slow consumption. That smile of Mr. 
Tryan’s pierced poor Janet’s heart: she felt in 
it at once the assurance of grateful affection and 
the prophecy of coming death. Her tears rose ; 
they turned round without speaking, and went 
back again along the lane. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


I N less than a week Mr. Tryan was settled at 
Holly Mount, and there was not one of his 
many attached hearers who did not sincerely 
rejoice at the event. 

The autumn that year was bright and warm, 
and at the beginning of October Mr. Walsh, 
the new curate, came. The mild weather, the 
relaxation from excessive work, and perhaps 
another benignant influence, had for a few weeks 
a visibly favourable effect on Mr. Tryan. At 
least he began to feel new hopes, which some- 
times took the guise of new strength. He 
thought of the cases in which consumptive pa- 
tients remain nearly stationary for years, with- 
out suffering so as to make their life burdensome 
to themselves or to others ; and he began to 
struggle with a longing that it might be so with 
him. He struggled with it, because he felt it 
to be an indication that earthly affection was be- 
ginning to have too strong a hold on him, and he 
prayed earnestly for more perfect submission, 
and for a more absorbing delight in the Divine 
Presence as the chief good. He was conscious 
that he did not wish for prolonged life solely 
that he might reclaim the wanderers and sustain 
the feeble: he was conscious of a new yearning 
for those pure human joys which he had volun- 
tarily and determinedly banished from his life, 
— for a draught of that deep affection from 
which he had been cut off by a dark chasm of 
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remorse. For now, that affection was within his 
reach; he saw it there, like a palm-shadowed well 
in the desert; he could not desire to die in sight 
of it. 

And so the autumn rolled gently by in its 
“ calm decay.” Until November, Mr. Tryan 
continued to preach occasionally, to ride about 
visiting his flock, and to look in at his schools; 
but his growing satisfaction in Mr. Walsh as 
his successor saved him from too eager exertion 
and from worrying anxieties. Janet was with 
him a great deal now, for she saw that he liked 
her to read to him in the lengthening evenings, 
and it became the rule for her and her mother 
to have tea at Holly Mount, where, "with Mrs. 
Pettifer, and sometimes another friend or two, 
they brought Mr. Tryan the unaccustomed en- 
joyment of companionship by his own fireside. 

Janet did not share his new hopes, for she was 
not only in the habit of hearing Mr. Pratt’s opin- 
ion that Mr. Tryan could hardly stand out 
through the winter, but she also knew that it was 
shared by Dr. Madeley of Rotherby, whom, at 
her request, he had consented to call in. It was 
not necessary or desirable to tell Mr. Tryan 
what was revealed by the stethoscope, but Janet 
knew the worst. 

She felt no rebellion under this prospect of 
bereavement, but rather a quiet submissive sor- 
row. Gratitude that his influence and guidance 
had been given her, even if only for a little while, 
— gratitude that she was permitted to be with 
him, to take a deeper and deeper impress from 
daily communion with him, to be something to 
hhn in these last months of his life, was so strong 
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in her that it almost silenced regret. Janet had 
lived through the great tragedy of woman’s life. 
Her keenest personal emotions had been poured 
forth in her early love, — her wounded auction 
with its years of anguish, — her agony of 
unavailing pity over that deathbed seven months 
ago. The thought of Mr. Tryan was associated 
for her with repose from that conflict of emo- 
tion, with trust in the unchangeable, with the 
influx of a power to subdue self. To have been 
assm’ed of his sympathy, his teaching, his help, 
all through her life, would have been to her like 
a heaven already begun, — a deliverance, from 
fear and danger; but the time was not yet 
come for her to be conscious that the hold he 
had on her heart was any other than that of 
the heaven-sent friend who had come to her 
like the angel in the prison, and loosed her 
bonds, and led her by the hand till she could 
look back on the dreadful doors that had once 
closed her in. 

Before November was over Mr. Tryan had 
ceased to go out., A new crisis had come on: 
the cough had changed its character, and the 
worst symptoms developed themselves so rapidly 
that Mr. Pratt began to think the end would 
arrive sooner than he had expected. Janet 
became a constant attendant on him now, and no 
one could feel that she was performing anything 
but a sacred office. She made Holly Moimt her 
home, and, with her mother and Mrs. Pettifer 
to help her, she filled the painful days and nights 
with every soothing i n fluence that care and ten- 
derness could devise. There were many visitors 
to the sick-room, led thither by venerating affec- 
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tion ; and there could hardly be one who did 
not retain in after-years a vivid remembrance of 
the scene there, — of the pale wasted form in 
the easy-chair (for he sat up to the last) , of the 
gray eyes so full even yet of inquiring kindness, 
as the thin, almost transparent hand was held 
out to give the pressure of welcome; and of the 
sweet woman, too, whose dark watchful eyes 
detected every want, and who supplied the want 
with a ready hand. 

There were others who would have had the 
heart and the skill to fill this place by Mr. 
Tryan’s side, and who would have accepted it 
as an honour; but they could not help feeling 
that God had given it to Janet by a. train of 
events which were too impressive not to shame 
all jealousies into silence. 

That sad history which most of us Icnow too 
well, lasted more than three months. He was 
too feeble and suffering for the last few weeks 
to see any visitors, but he still sat up through 
the day. The strange hallucinations of the dis- 
ease which had seemed to take a more decided 
hold on him just at the fatal crisis, and had made 
him think he was perhaps getting better at the 
very time when death had begun to hurry on 
with more rapid movement, had now given way, 
and left him calmly conscious of the reality. 
One afternoon near the end of February, Janet 
was moving gently about the room, in the fire-lit 
dusk, arranging some things that would be 
wanted in the night. There was no one else 
in the room, and his eyes followed her as she 
moved -vwth the firm grace natural to her, while 
the bright fire every now and then lit up her 
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face, and gave an unusual glow to its dark 
beauty. 

Even to follow her in this way with his eyes 
was an exertion that gave a painful tension to 
his face; while she looked like an image of 
life and strength, 

“ Janet,” he said presently, in his faint voice, 
— he always called her Janet now. In a mo- 
ment she was close to him, bending over him. 
He opened his hand as he looked up at her, and 
she placed hers within it, 

“ Janet,” he said again, “ you will have a long 
while to live after I am gone.” 

A sudden pang of fear shot through her. She 
thought he felt himself dying, and she sank on 
her knees at his feet, holding his hand, while she 
looked up at him, almost breathless. 

“ But you will not feel the need of me as you 
have done. . . . You have a sure trust in God 
... I shall not look for you in vain at the last.” 

“ No ... no ... I shall be there ... God 
will not forsake me.” 

She could hardly utter the words, though she 
was not weeping. She was waiting with trem- . 
bling eagerness for anything else he might have 
to say. 

“ Let us kiss each other before we part,” 

She lifted up her face to his; and the full life- 
breathing lips met the wasted dying ones in a 
sacred kiss of promise. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


I T soon came, — the blessed day of deliver- 
ance, the sad day of bereavement; and in the 
second week of March they carried him to 
the gi*ave. He was buried as he had desired : 
there was no hearse, no mourning-coach; his 
coffin was home by twelve of his humble heai’ers, 
who relieved each other by turns. But he was 
followed by a long pi’ocession of mourning 
friends, women as well as men. 

Slowly, amid deep silence, the dark stream 
passed along Orchard Street, where eighteen 
months before the Evangelical curate had been 
saluted with bootings and hisses. Mr. Jerome 
and Mr. Landor were the eldest pall-bearers; 
and behind the coffin, led by Mr. Tryan’s cousin, 
walked Janet, in quiet submissive sorrow. She 
could not feel that he was quite gone from her; 
the unseen world lay so very near her, — it held 
all that had ever stirred the depths of anguish 
and joy within her. 

It was a cloudy morning, and had been rain- 
ing when they left Holly Mount; but as they 
walked, the sun broke out, and the clouds were 
rolling off in large masses when they entered 
the churchyard, and Mr. Walsh’s voice was 
heard saying, “ I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” The faces Were not hard at this funeral; 
the burial-service was not a hollow form. Every 
heart there was filled with the memory of a man 
who, through a self-sacrificing life and in a pain- 
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fill death, had been sustained by the faith which 
fills that form with breath and substance. 

When Janet left the grave, she did not return 
to Holly Mount; she went to her home in Or- 
chard Street, where her mother was waiting to 
receive her. She said quite calmly, “ Let us 
walk I’ound the garden, mother.” And they 
walked round in silence, with their hands clasped 
together, looking at the golden crocuses bright 
in the spring sunshine, Janet felt a deep still- 
ness within. She thirsted for no pleasure; she 
craved no worldly good. She saw the years to 
come stretch before her hke an autumn after- 
noon, filled with resigned memory. Life to her 
could nevermore have any eagerness; it-was a 
solemn service of gratitude and patient effort. 
She walked in the presence of unseen witnesses, 
— of the Divine love that had rescued her, of 
the human love that waited for its eternal repose 
until it had seen her endure to the end. 

Janet is living still. Her black hair is gray, 
and her step is no longer buoyant ; but the sweet- 
ness of her smile remains, the love is not gone 
from her eyes; and strangers sometimes ask. 
Who is that noble-looking elderly woman that 
walks about holding a little boy by the hand? 
The little boy is the son of Janet’s adopted 
daughter, and Janet in her old age has childi-en 
about her knees, and loving young arms round 
her neck. 

There is a simple gravestone in Milby Church- 
yard, telling that in this spot lie the remains of 
Edgar Tryan, for two years officiating curate 
at the Paddiford Ghapel-of-Ease, in this parish. 
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It is a meagre memorial, and teUs you simply 
that the man who lies there took upon him, faith- 
fully or unfaithfully, the oifice of guide and 
instructor to his fellow-men. 

But there is another memorial of Edgar 
Tryan, which bears a fuller record: it is Janet 
Dempster, rescued from self-despair, strength- 
ened with divine hopes, and now looking back 
on years of purity and helpful labour. The man 
who has left such a memorial behind him must 
have been one whose heart beat with true com- 
passion, and whose lips were moved by fervent 
faith. 


THE END 


The University Press, Cambridge, U. S. A. 
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Mr. GilfiVs Love-Story 


CHAPTER I 

W HEN old Mr. Gilfil died, thirty years 
ago, there was general sorrow in Shep- 
perton ; and if black cloth had not been 
hung round the pulpit and reading-desk, by or- 
der of his nephew and principal legatee, the 
parishioners would certainly have subscribed the 
necessary sum out of their own pockets, rather 
than allow such a tribute of respect to be want- 
ing. All the farmers’ wives brought out their 
black bombazines; and Mrs. Jennings, at the 
Wharf, by appearing the first Sunday after Mr. 
Gilfil’s death in her salmon-coloured ribbons and 
green shawl, excited the severest remark. To be 
sure, Mrs. Jennings was a new-comer, and town- 
bred, so that she could hardly be expected to 
have very clear notions of what was proper ; but 
as Mrs. Higgins observed in an undertone to 
Mrs. Parrot when they were coming out of 
church, “ Her husband, who ’d been born i’ the 
parish, might ha’ told her better.” And unreadi- 
ness to put on black on all available occasions, or 
too great an alacrity in putting it off, argued, in 
Mrs. Higgins’s opinion, a dangerous levity of 
character, and an unnatural insensibility to the 
essential fitness of things. 
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“Some folks can’t a-bear to put off their 
colours,” she remarked; “but that was never 
the way i’ my family. Why, Mrs. Parrot, from 
the time I was married, till Mr. Higgins died, 
nine years ago come Candlemas, I niver was out 
o’ black two year together! ” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Parrot, who was conscious of 
inferiority in this respect, “there isn’t many 
families as have had so many deaths as yours, 
Mrs. Higgins.” 

Mrs. Higgins, who was an elderly widow, 
“well left,” reflected with complacency that 
Mrs. Parrot’s observation was no more than 
just, and- that Mrs. Jennings very likely be- 
longed to a family which had had no funerals 
to speak of. 

Even dirty Dame Fripp, who was a very rare 
church-goer, had been to Mrs. Hackit to beg a 
bit of old crape, and with this sign of grief 
pinned on her little coal-scuttle bonnet, was seen 
dropping her courtesy opposite the reading- 
desk. This manifestation of respect towards 
Mr. Gilfil’s memory on the part of Dame Fripp 
had no theological bearing whatever. It was 
due to an event which had occurred some years 
back, and which, I am sorry to say, had left that 
grimy old lady as indifferent to the means of 
grace as ever. Dame Fripp kept leeches, and 
was understood to have such remarkable influ- 
ence over those wilful animals in inducing them 
to bite under the most unprofliising circum- 
stances, that though her own leeches were usu- 
ally rejected, from a suspicion that they had lost 
their appetite, she herself was constantly called 
in to apply the more lively individuals furnished 
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from Mr. Pilgrim’s surgery, when, as was very 
often the case, one of that clever man’s paying 
patients was attacked with inflammation. Thus 
Dame Fripp, in addition to “ property ” sup- 
posed to yield her no less than half-a-crown a 
week, was in the receipt of professional fees, the 
gross amount of which was vaguely estimated by 
her' neighbours as “ poun’s an’ poun’s.” More- 
over, she drove a brisk trade in lollipop with 
epicurean urchins, who recklessly purchased that 
luxury at the rate of two hundred per cent. 
Nevertheless, with all these notorious sources of 
income, the shameless old woman constantly 
pleaded poverty, and begged for scraps at Mrs. 
Hackit’s, who, though she always said Mrs. 
Fripp was “ as false as two folks,” and no better 
than a miser and a heathen, had yet a leaning 
towards her as an old neighbour. 

“ There ’s that case-hardened old Judy 
a-coming after the tea-leaves again,” Mrs. Hac- 
kit would say ; “ an’ I ’m fool enough to give ’em 
her, though Sally wants ’em all the while to 
sweep the floors with! ” 

Such was Dame Fripp, whom Mr. Gilfil, rid- 
ing leisurely in top-boots and spurs from doing 
duty at Knehley one warm Sunday afternoon, 
observed sitting in the dry ditch near her cottage, 
and by her side a large pig, who, with that ease 
and confidence belonging to perfect friendship, 
was lying with his head in her lap, and making 
no effort to play the agreeable beyond ap occa- 
- sional grunt. 

“Why, Mrs. Fripp,” said the Wicar, “I 
didn’t know you had such a fine pig. You’ll 
have some rare flitches at Christmas ! ” 
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“Eh, God forbid! My son gev him me 
two ’ear ago, an’ he ’s been company to me 
iver sin’. I could n’t find i’ my heart to part 
wi’ ’m, if I niver knowed the taste o’ bacon-fat 
again.” 

“ Why, he ’ll eat his head off, and yours too. 
How can you go on keeping a pig, and making 
nothing by him? ” 

“ Oh, he picks a bit hisself wi’ rootin’, and I 
dooant mind doing wi’out to gi’ him summat. 
A bit o’ coompany ’s meat an’ di’ink too, an’ he 
toilers me about, and grunts when I spake to ’m, 
just like a Christian.” 

Mr. Gilfil laughed, and I am obliged to admit 
that he said good-by to Dame Fripp without 
asking her why she had not been to church, or 
making the slightest effort for her spiritual edifi- 
cation. But the next day he ordered his man 
David to take her a great piece of bacon, with 
a message, saying the parson wanted to make 
sure that Mrs. Fripp would know the taste of 
bacon-fat again. So, when Mr. Gilfil died, 
Dame Fripp manifested her gratitude and 
I’everence in the simple dingy fashion I have 
mentioned. 

You already suspect that the Vicar did not 
shine in the more spiritual functions of his office ; 
and indeed, the utmost I can say for him in this 
respect is that he performed those functions with 
undeviating attention to brevity and despatch. 
He had a large heap of short sermons, rather 
yellow and worn at the edges, from which he 
took two eveiy Sunday, securing perfect impar- 
tiality in the selection by taking them as they 
came, without reference to topics ; and having 
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preached one of these sermons at Shepperton in 
the morning, he mounted his horse and rode 
hastily with the other in his pocket to Knebley, 
where he officiated in a wonderful little church, 
with a checkered pavement which had once rung 
to the iron tread of military monks, with coats 
of arms in clusters on the lofty roof, marble 
warriors and their wives without noses occupy- 
ing a large proportion of the area, and the 
twelve apostles, with their heads very much on 
one side, holding didactic ribbons, painted in 
fresco on the walls. Here, in an absence of mind 
to which he was prone, Mr. Gilfil would some- 
times forget to take off his spurs before putting 
on his surplice, and only become aware of the 
omission by feeling something mysteriously 
tugging at the skirts of that garment as he 
stepped into the reading-desk. But the Knebley 
farmers would as soon have thought of criticis- 
ing the moon as their pastor. He belonged to 
the course of nature, like markets and toll-gates 
and dirty bank-notes; and being a vicar, his 
claim on their veneration had never been coun- 
teracted by an exasperating claim on their pock- 
ets. Some of them, who did not indulge in the 
superfluity of a covered cart without springs, 
had dined half an hour earlier than usual- — 
that is to say, at twelve o’clock — in order to 
have time for their long walk through miry lanes, 
and present themselves duly in their places at 
two o’clock, when Mr. Gldinport and Lady 
Felicia, to whom Knebley Church was a sort of 
family temple, made their way among the bows 
and courtesies of their dependants to a carved 
and canopied pew in the chancel, diffusing as 
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they went a delicate odour of Indian roses on the 
unsusceptible nostrils of the congregation. 

The farmei's’ wives and children sate on the 
dark oaken benches ; but the husbands usually 
chose the distinctive dignity of a stall under one 
of the twelve apostles, where, when the alterna- 
tion of prayers and responses had given place 
to the agreeable monotony of the sermon, Pater- 
familias might be seen or heard sinking into a 
pleasant doze, from which he infallibly woke up 
at the sound of the concluding doxology. And 
then they made their way back again through 
the miry lanes, perhaps almost as much the better 
for this simple weekly tribute to what they knew 
of good and right, as many a more wakeful and 
critical congregation of the present day. 

Mr. Gilfil, tbo, used to make his way home in 
the later years of his life, for he had given up the 
habit of dining at Knebley Abbey on a Sunday, 
having, I am sorry to say, had a very bitter 
quarrel with Mr. Oldinport, the cousin and pred- 
ecessor of the Mr. Oldinport who flourished in 
the Rev, Amos Barton’s time. That quarrel 
was a sad pity, for the two had had many a good 
day’s hunting together when they were younger, 
and in those friendly times not a few members 
of the hunt envied Mr. Oldinport the excellent 
terms he was on with his vicar; for, as Sir Jas- 
per Sitwell observed, “ next to a man’s wife, 
there ’s nobody can be such an infernal plague 
to you as a parson, always under your nose on 
your own estate.” 

I fancy the original difference which led to the 
rupture was very slight; but Mr. Gilfil was of 
an extremely caustic turn, his satire having a 
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flavour of originality which was quite wanting 
in his sermons; and as Mr. Oldinport’s armour 
of conscious virtue presented some considerable 
and conspicuous gaps, the Vicar’s keen-edged 
retorts probably made a few incisions too deep 
to be forgiven. Such, at least, was the view of 
the case presented by Mr. Hackit, who knew as 
much of the matter as any third person. For, the 
very week after the quarrel, when presiding at 
the annual dinner of the Association for the 
Prosecution of Felons, held at the Oldinport 
Arms, he contributed an additional zest to the 
conviviality on that occasion by informing the 
company that “ the parson had given the Squire 
a lick with the rough side of his tongue.” The 
detection of the person or persons who had 
driven off Mr. Parrot’s heifer could hardly have 
been more welcome news to the Shepperton ten- 
antry, with whom Mr. Oldinport was in the 
worst odour as a landlord, having kept up his 
rents in spite of falling prices, and not being in 
the least stung to emulation by paragraphs in 
the provincial newspapers, stating that the Hon- 
ourable Augustus Purwell or Viscount Blethers 
had made a return of ten per cent on their last 
rent-day. The fact was, Mr., Oldinport had not 
the slightest intention of standing for Parlia- 
ment, whereas he had the strongest intention of 
adding to his unentailed estate. Hence, to the 
Shepperton farmers it was as good as lemon with 
their grog to know that the Vicar had thrown 
out sarcasms against the Squire’s charities, as 
little better than those of the man who stole a 
goose, and gave away the giblets in alms. For 
Shepperton, you obseiwe, was in a state of Attic 
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culture compared with Knebley; it had turnpike 
roads and a public opinion, whereas, in the Boeo- 
tian Knebley, men’s minds and wagons alike 
moved in the deepest of ruts, and the landlord 
was only grumbled at as a necessary and unal- 
terable evil, like the weather, the weevils, and 
the turnip-fly. 

Thus in Shepperton this breach with Mr. 
Oldinport tended only to heighten that good 
understanding which the Vicar had always en- 
joyed with the rest of his parishioners, from the 
generation whose children he had christened a 
quarter of a century before, down to that hope- 
ful generation represented by little Tommy 
Bond, who had recently quitted frocks and 
trousers for the severe simplicity of a tight suit 
of corduroys, relieved by numerous brass but- 
tons. Tommy was a saucy boy, impervious to 
all impressions of reverence, and excessively 
addicted to humming-tops and marbles, with 
which recreative resources he was in the habit 
of immoderately distending the pockets of his 
corduroys. One day, spinning his top on the 
gar den- walk, and seeing the Vicar advance 
directly towards it, at that exciting moment 
when it was beginning to “sleep” magnifi- 
cently, he shouted out with all the force of his 
lungs, “ Stop I don’t knock my top down now! ” 
From that day “ little Corduroys ’’ had been an 
especial favourite with Mr. Gil:l^, who delighted 
to provoke his ready scorn and wonder by put- 
ting questions which gave Tommy the meanest 
opinion of his intellect. 

“Well, little Corduroys, have they milked 
the geese to-day? ” 
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“ Milked the geese! why, they don’t milk the 
geese, you silly! ” 

“No! dear heart! why, how do the goslings 
live, then?” 

The nutriment of goslings rather transcend- 
ing Tommy’s observations in natural history, he 
feigned to understand this question in an ex- 
clamatory rather than an interrogatory sense, 
and became absorbed in winding up his top. 

“ Ah, I see you don’t know how the goslings 
live! But did you notice how it rained sugar- 
plums yesterday? ” (Here Tommy became at- 
tentive.) “Why, they fell into my pocket as 
I rode along. You look in my pocket and see 
if they did n’t.” 

Tommy, without waiting to discuss the al- 
leged antecedent, lost no time in ascertaining 
the presence of the agreeable consequent, for he 
had a well-founded belief in the advantages of 
diving into the Vicar’s pocket. Mr. Gilfil called 
it his wonderful pocket, because, as he delighted 
to tell the “ young shavers ” and “ two-shoes ■ — 
so he called all little boys and girls — whenever 
he put pennies into it, they turned into sugar- 
plums or gingerbread, or some other nice thing. 
Indeed, little Bessie Parrot, a flaxen-headed 
“ two-shoes,” very white and fat as to her neck, 
always had the admirable directness and sin- 
cerity to salute him with the question, ■ — “ What 
zoo dot in zoo pottet? ” 

You can imagine, then, that the christening 
dinners were none the less merry for the presence 
of the parson. The farmers relished his society 
particularly, for he could not only smoke Ms 
pipe, and season the details of parish affairs with 
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abundance of caustic jokes and proverbs, but, as 
Mr. Bond often said, no man knew more than 
the Vicar about the breed of cows and horses. 
He had grazing-land of his own about five miles 
off, which a bailiff, ostensibly a tenant, farmed 
under his direction; and to ride backwards and 
forwards, and look after the buying and selling 
of stock, was the old gentleman’s chief relaxa- 
tion, now his hunting-days were over. To hear 
him discussing the respective merits of the 
Devonshire breed and the short-horns, or the 
last foolish decision of the magistrates about a 
pauper, a superficial observer might have seen 
little difference, beyond his superior shrewdness, 
between the Vicar and his bucolic parishioners; 
for it was his habit to approximate his accent 
and mode of speech to theirs, doubtless because 
he thought it a mere frustration of the purposes 
of language to talk of “ shear-hogs ” and 
“ ewes ” to men who habitually said “ sharrags ” 
and “ yowes.” Nevertheless the farmers them- 
selves were perfectly aware of the distinction 
between them and the parson, and had not at 
aU the less belief in him as a gentleman and a 
clergyman for his easy speech and familiar 
manners. Mrs. Parrot smoothed her apron and 
set her cap right with the utmost solicitude when 
she saw the Vicar coming, made him her deepest 
courtesy, and every Christmas had a fat turkey 
ready to send him with her “ duty.” And in the 
most gossiping colloquies with Mr. Gilfil, you 
might have observed that both men and women 
“ minded their words,” and never became indif- 
ferent to his approbation. 

The same respect attended him in his strictly 
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clerical functions. The benefits of baptism were 
supposed to be somehow bound up with Mr. 
Gilfil’s personality, so metaphysical a distinction 
as that between a man and his office being, as 
yet, quite foreign to the mind of a good Shep- 
perton Churchman, savouring, he would have 
thought, of Dissent on the very face of it. Miss 
Selina Parrot put off her marriage a whole 
month when Mr. Gilfil had an attack of rheu- 
matism, rather than be married in a makeshift 
manner by the Milby curate. 

“We Ve had a very good sermon this morn- 
ing,” was the frequent remark, after hearing one 
of the old yellow series, heard with all the more 
satisfaction because it had been heard for the 
twentieth time; for to minds on the Shepperton 
level it is repetition, not novelty, that produces 
the strongest effect; and phrases, like tunes, are 
a long time making themselves at home in the 
brain. 

Mr. GilfiFs sermons, as you may imagine, 
were not of a highly doctrinal, still less of a polem- 
ical, cast. They perhaps did not search the 
conscience very powerfully; for you remember 
that to Mrs. Patten, who had listened to them 
thirty years, the announcement that she was a 
sinner appeared an imcivil heresy; but, on the 
other hand, they made no unreasonable demand 
on the Shepperton intellect, — amounting, in- 
deed, to little more than an expansion of the con- 
cise thesis, that those who do wrong will find it 
the worse for them, and those who do well will 
find it the better for them; the nature of wrong- 
doing being exposed in special sermons against 
lying, back-biting, anger, slothfulness, and 
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the like; and well-doing being interpreted as 
honesty, truthfulness, charity, industry, and 
other common virtues, lying quite on the surface 
of life, and having very little to do with deep 
spiritual doctrine. Mrs. Patten understood that 
if she turned out ill-crushed cheeses, a just retri- 
bution awaited her ; though, I fear, she made no 
particular application of the sermon on back- 
biting. Mrs. tiackit expressed herself greatly 
edified by the sermon on honesty, the allusion 
to the unjust weight and deceitful balance hav- 
ing a peculiar lucidity for her, owing to a recent 
dispute with her grocer; but I am not aware that 
she ever appeared to be much struck by the 
sermon on anger. 

As to any suspicion that Mr. Gilfil did not dis- 
pense the pure Gospel, or any strictures on his 
doctrine and mode of delivery, such thoughts 
never visited the minds of the Shepperton pa- 
rishioners, — of those very parishioners who, ten 
or fifteen years later, showed themselves ex- 
tremely critical of Mr. Barton’s discourses and 
demeanour. But in the interim they had tasted 
that dangerous fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
— innovation, which is well known to open the 
eyes, even in an uncomfoidable manner. At 
present, to find fault with the sermon was re- 
garded as almost equivalent to finding fault 
with religion itself. One Sundaj'', Mr. Hack- 
it’s nephew. Master Tom Stokes, a flippant town 
youth, greatly scandalized his excellent rela- 
tives by declaring that he could write as good a 
sermon as Mr. Gilfil’s; whereupon Mr. Hackit 
sought to reduce the presumptuous youth to 
utter confusion, by offering him a sovereign if 
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he would fulfil his vaunt. The sermon was writ- 
ten, however; and though it was not admitted 
to be anywhere within reach of Mr. Gilfil’s, it 
was yet so astonishingly like a sermon, having 
a text, three divisions, and a concluding exhor- 
tation beginning “ And now, my brethren,” that 
the sovereign, though denied formally, was be- 
stowed informally, and the sermon was pro- 
nounced, when Master Stokes’s back was turned, 
to be “ an uncommon diver thing.” 

The Rev. Mr, Pickard, indeed, of the In- 
dependent Meeting, had stated, in a seimon 
preached at Rotherby for the reduction of a 
debt on New Zion, built, Avith an exuberance 
of faith and a deficiency of funds, by seceders 
from the original Zion, that he lived in a parish 
where the vicar was very “ dark; ” and in the 
prayers he addressed to his own congregation, 
he was in the habit of comprehensively allud- 
ing to the parishioners outside the chapel walls, 
as those who, Gallio-like, “ cared for none of 
these things.” But I need hardly say that no 
church-goer ever came within earshot of Mr. 
Pickard. 

It was not to the Shepperton farmers only 
that Mr. Gilfil’s society wai§ acceptable; he was 
a welcome guest at some of the best houses in 
that part of the country. Old Sir Jasper Sit- 
well would have been glad to see him every 
week; and if you had seen him conducting 
Lady Sitwell in to dinner, or had heard him 
talking to her with quaint yet graceful gallan- 
try, you would have inferred that the earlier 
period of his life had been passed in more stately 
society than could be found in Shepperton, and 
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that his slipshod chat and homely manners were 
but like weather-stains on a fine old block of 
marble, allowing you still to see here and there 
the fineness of the grain, and the delicacy of 
the original tint. But in his later years these 
visits became a little too troublesome to the old 
gentleman, and he was rarely to be found any- 
where of an evening beyond the bounds of his 
own parish, — most frequently, indeed, by the 
side of his own sitting-room fire, smoking his 
pipe, and maintaining the pleasing antithesis 
of dryness and moisture by an occasional sip of 
gin-and-water. 

Here I am aware that I have run the risk of 
alienating all my refined lady-readers, and ut- 
terly annihilating any curiosity they may have 
felt to know the details of Mr. Gilfil’s love- 
story. “ Gin-and-water! foh! you may as well 
ask us to interest ourselves in the romance of 
a tallow-chandler, who mingles the image of his 
beloved with short dips and moulds.” 

But in the first place, dear ladies, allow me to 
plead that gin-and-water, like obesity, or bald- 
ness, or the gout, does not exclude a vast amoxmt 
of antecedent romance, any more than the neatly 
executed “ fronts ” which you may some day 
wear, will exclude your present possession of 
less expensive braids. Alas, alas ! we poor mor- 
tals are often little better than wood-ashes, — 
there is small sign of the sap, and the leafy 
freshness, and the bursting buds that were once 
there; but wherever we see wood-ashes, we 
know that all that early fulness of life must 
have been. I, at least, hardly ever look at a 
bent old man or a wizened old woman, but I 
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see also, with my mind’s eye, that Past of which 
they are the shrimken remnant, and the un- 
finished romance of rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes seems sometimes of feeble interest and sig- 
nificance, compared with that drama of hope 
and love which has long ago reached its catas- 
trophe, and left the poor soul, like a dim and 
dusty stage, with all its sweet garden-scenes 
and fair perspectives overturned and thrust out 
of sight. 

In the second place, let me assure you that 
Mr. Gilfil’s potations of gin-and- water were 
quite moderate. His nose was not rubicund; 
on the contrary, his white hair hung around a 
pale and venerable face. He drank it chiefly, 
I believe, because it was cheap; and here I find 
myself alighting on another of the Vicar’s weak- 
nesses, which, if I had cared to paint a flattering 
portrait rather than a faithful one, I might have 
chosen to suppress. It is undeniable that, as 
the years advanced, Mr. Gilfil became, as Mr. 
Hackit observed, more and more “ close-fisted,” 
though the growing propensity showed itself 
rather in the parsimony of his personal habits 
than in withholding help from the needy. He 
was saving — so he represented the matter to 
himself — for a nephew, the only son of a sister 
who had been the dearest object, all but one, in 
his life. “ The lad,” he thought, “ will have a 
nice little fortime to begin life ^ith, and will 
bring his pretty young wife some day to see the 
spot where his old uncle lies. It will perhaps 
be aU the better for Ms hearth that mine was 
lonely.” 

Mr. Gilfil was a bachelor, then? 

vot. VI — ^ 
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That is the conclusion to which you would 
probably have come if you had entered his 
sitting-room, where the hare tables, the large 
old-fashioned horse-hair chairs, and the thread- 
bare Turkey carpet perpetually fumigated with 
tobacco, seemed to tell a story of wifeless exist- 
ence that was contradicted by no portrait, no 
piece of embroidery, no faded bit of pretty trivi- 
ality, hinting of taper-fingers and small femi- 
nine ambitions. And it was here that Mr. Gilfil 
passed his evenings, seldom with other society 
than that of Ponto his old brown setter, who, 
stretched out at full length on the rug with his 
nose between his fore-paws, would wrinkle his 
brows and lift up his eyelids every now and then, 
to exchange a glance of mutual understanding 
with his master. But there was a chamber in 
Shepperton Vicarage which told a different 
story from that bare and cheerless dining-room, 
— a chamber never entered by any one besides 
Mr. Gilfil and old Martha the housekeeper, who, 
with David her husband as groom and gardener, 
formed the Vicar’s entire establishment. The 
blinds of this chamber were always do’WTi, ex- 
cept once a quarter, when Martha entered that 
she might air and clean it. She always asked 
Mr. Gilfil for the key, which he kept locked up 
in his bureau, and returned it to h im when she 
had finished her task. 

It was a touching sight that the daylight 
streamed in upon, as Martha drew aside the 
blinds and thick curtains, and opened the Gothic 
casement of the oriel window! On the little 
dressing-table there was a dainty looking-glass 
in a carved and gilt frame; bits of wax-candle 
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were still in the branched sockets at the sides, and 
on one of these branches hung ^ little black lace 
kerchief ; a faded satin pin-cushion with the pins 
rusted in it, a scent-bottle, and a large green 
fan, lay on the table; and on a dressing-box by 
the side of the glass was a work-basket, and an 
unfinished baby-cap, yellow with age, lying in 
it. Two gowns, of a fashion long forgotten, 
were hanging on nails against the door, and a 
pair of tiny red slippers, with a bit of tarnished 
silver embroidery on them, were standing at the 
foot of the bed. Two or three water-colour 
drawings, views of Naples, hung upon the walls; 
and over the mantelpiece, above some bits of rare 
old china, two miniatures in oval frames. One 
of these miniatures represented a young man 
about seven-and-twenty, with a sanguine com- 
plexion, full lips, and clear candid gray eyes. 
The other was the hkeness of a girl probably not 
more than eighteen, with small features, thin 
cheeks, a pale southern-looking complexion, and 
large dark eyes. The gentleman wore powder; 
the lady had her dark hair gathered away from 
her face, and a little cap, with a eherry-coloured 
bow, set on the top of her head, — a coquettish 
head-dress, but the eyes spoke of sadness rather 
than of coquetry. 

Such were the things that Martha had dusted 
and let the air upon, four times a year, ever 
since she was a blooming lass of twenty; and she 
was now, in this last decade of Mr. Gilfil’s life, 
unquestionably on the wrong side of fifty. Such 
was the loeked-up chamber in Mr. Gilfil’s house: 
a sort of visible symbol of the secret chamber in 
bis heart, where he had long turned the key on 
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early topes and early sorrows, shutting up for- 
ever aU the passion and the poetry of his life. 

There were not many people in the parish, be- 
sides Martha, who had. any very distinct remem- 
brance of Mr. Gilfil’s wife, or indeed who knew 
anything of her, beyond the fact that there was 
a marble tablet, with a Latin inscription in mem- 
ory of her, over the vicarage pew. The parish- 
ioners who were old enough to remember her 
arrival were not generally gifted with descrip- 
tive powers, and the utmost you could gather 
from them was, that Mrs. Gilfil looked like a 
“ furriner, wi’ such eyes, you can’t think, an’ a 
voice as went through you when she sung at 
church.” The one exception was Mrs. Patten, 
whose strong memory and taste for personal nar- 
rative made her a great source of oral tradition 
in Shepperton. Mr. Hackit, who had not come 
into the parish until ten years after Mrs. Gilfil’s 
death, would often put old questions to Mrs. 
Patten for the sake of getting the old answers, 
which pleased him in the same way as passages 
from a favourite book, or the scenes of a familiar 
play, please more accomplished people. 

“Ah, you remember well the Sunday as Mrs. 
Gilfil first come to church, eh, Mrs. Patten? ” 

“ To be sure I do. It was a fine bright Sun- 
day as ever was seen, just at the beginnin’ o’ 
hay harvest. Mr. Tarbett preached that day, 
and Mr. Gilfil sat i’ the pew with his wife. I 
think I see him now, a-leading her up the aisle, 
an’ her head not reachin’ much above his elber: 
a little pale woman, with eyes as black as sloes, 
an’ yet lookin’ blank-like, as if she see’d nothing 
with ’em.” 
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“I warrant she had her weddin’ clothes on? ” 
said Mr. Hackit. 

“Nothin’ partickler smart, — on’y a white 
hat tied down under her chin, an’ a white Indy- 
muslin gown. But you don’t know what Mr. 
Gilfil was in those times. He was fine an’ al- 
tered before you come into the parish. He ’d a 
fresh colour then, an’ a bright look wi’ his eyes, 
as did your heart good to see. He looked rare 
and happy that Sunday; but somehow, I ’d a 
feelin’ as it would n’t last long. I ’ve no opinion 
o’ furriners, Mr. Hackit, for I ’ve travelled i’ 
their country with my lady in my time, an’ seen 
enough o’ their victuals an’ their nasty ways.” 

“ Mrs. Gilfil come from It’ly, did n’t she? ” 

“I reckon she did, but I niver could rightly 
hear about that. Mr. Gilfil was niver to be spoke 
to about her, and nobody else hereabout knowed 
anythin’. Howiver, she must ha’ come over 
pretty young, for she spoke English as well as 
you an’ me. It ’s them Italians as has such fine 
voices, an’ Mrs. Gilfil sung, you never beared 
the like. He brought her here to have tea with 
me one afternoon, and says he, in his jovial way, 
‘ Now, Mrs. Patten, I want Mrs. Gilfil to see the 
neatest house, and drink the best cup o’ tea, in 
all Shepperton; you must show her your dairy 
and your cheese-room, and then she shall sing 
you a song.’ An’ so she did; an’ her voice 
seemed sometimes to fill the room; p’ then it 
went low an’ soft as if it was whisperin’ close to 
your heart like.” 

“ You never beared her again, I reckon?” 

“ No: she was sickly then, and she died in a 
few months after. She was n’t in the parish 
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much more nor half a year altogether. She 
didn’t seem lively that afternoon, an’ I could see 
she did n’t care about the dairy, nor the cheeses, 
on’y she pretended, to please him. As for him, 
I niver see’d a man so wrapt up in a woman. He 
looked at her as if he was worshippin’ her, an’ as 
if he wanted to hft her off the ground ivery 
minute, to save her the trouble o’ walkin’. Poor 
man, poor man! It had like to ha’ killed him 
when she died, though he niver gev way, but 
went on ridin’ about and preachin’. But he was 
wore to a shadow, an’ his eyes used to look as 
dead, — you would n’t ha’ knowed ’em.” 

“ She brought him no fortin? ” 

“Not she. All Mr. Gilfil’s property come by 
his mother’s side. There was blood an’ money 
too, there. It ’s a thousand pities as he married 
i’ that way, — a fine man like him, as might ha’ 
had the pick o’ the county, an’ had his grand- 
children about him now. An’ him so fond o’ 
children too.” 

In this manner Mrs. Patten usually wound up 
her reminiscences of the Vicar’s wife, of whom, 
you perceive, she knew but little. It was clear 
that the communicative old lady had nothing to 
tell of Mrs. Gilfil’s history previous to her ar- 
rival in Shepperton, and that she was unac- 
quainted with Mr. Gilfil’s love-story. 

But I, dear reader, am quite as communica- 
tive as Mrs. Patten, and much better informed ; 
so that, if you care to know more about the 
Vicar’s courtship and marriage, you need only 
carry your imagination back to the latter end of 
the last century, and your attention forward into 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER II 


I T is the evening of the 21st of June, 1788. 
The day has been bright and sultry, and the 
sun will still be more than an hour above the 
horizon, but his rays, broken by the leafy fret- 
work of the elms that border the park, no longer 
prevent two ladies from carrying out their cush- 
ions and embroidery, and seating themselves to 
work on the lawn in front of Cheverel Manor. 
The soft turf gives way even under the fairy 
tread of the younger lady, whose small stature 
and slim figure rest on the tiniest of full-grown 
feet. She trips along before the elder, carrying 
the cushions, which she places in the favourite 
spot, just on the slope by a clump of laurels, 
where they can see the sunbeams sparkling 
among the water-lilies, and can be themselves 
seen from the dining-room windows. She has 
deposited the cushions, and now turns round, so 
that you may have a full view of her as she stands 
waiting the slower advance of the elder lady. 
You are at once arrested by her large dark eyes, 
which, in their inexpressive imconscious beauty, 
resemble the eyes of a fawn, and it is only by an 
effort of attention that you notice the absence of 
bloom on her young cheek, and the southern yel- 
lowish tint of her small neck and face, rising 
above the little black lace kerchief which prevents 
the too immediate comparison of her skin with 
her white muslin gown. Her large eyes seem 
all the more striking because the dark hair is 
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gathered away from her face, under a little cap 
set at the top of her head, with a cherry-coloured 
bow on one side. 

The elder lady, who is advancing towards the 
cushions, is cast in a very different mould of 
womanhood. She is tall, and looks the taller be- 
cause her powdered hair is turned backward over 
a toupee, and surmounted by la,ee and ribbons. 
She is nearly fifty, but her complexion is still 
fresh and beautiful, with the beauty of an 
auburn blonde; her proud pouting lips, and her 
head thrown a little backward as she walks, give 
an expression of hauteur which is not contra- 
dicted by the cold gray eye. The tucked-in 
kerchief, rising full over the low tight bodice of 
her blue dress, sets off the majestic form of her 
bust, and she treads the lawn as if she were one 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s stately ladies, who had 
suddenly stepped from her frame to enjoy the 
evening cool. 

“ Put the cushions lower, Caterina, that we 
may not have so much sun upon us,” she called 
out, in a tone of authority, when still at some 
distance. 

Caterina obeyed, and they sat down, making 
two bright patches of red and white and blue on 
the green background of the laurels and the 
lawn, which would look none the less pretty in a 
picture because one of the women’s hearts was 
rather cold and the other rather sad. 

And a charming picture Cheverel Manor 
would have made that evening, if some English 
Watteau had been there to paint it : the castel- 
lated house of gray-tinted stone, with the flick- 
ering sunbeams sending dashes of golden light 
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across the many-shaped panes in the mullioned 
windows, and a great beech leaning athwart one 
of the flanking towers, and breaking, with its 
dark flattened boughs, the too formal symmetry 
of the front ; the broad gravel-walk winding on 
the right, by a row of tall pines, alongside the 
pool, — on the left branching out among swell- 
ing grassy mounds, surmounted by clumps of 
trees, where the red trunk of the Scotch fir glows 
in the descending sunlight against the bright 
green of limes and acacias; the great pool, 
where a pair of swans are swimming lazily with 
one leg tucked under a wing, and where the 
open water-lilies lie calmly accepting the kisses 
of the fluttering light-sparkles; the lawn, with 
its smooth emerald greenness, sloping down to 
the rougher and browner herbage of the park, 
from which it is invisibly fenced by a little 
stream that winds away from the pool, and dis- 
appears under a wooden bridge in the distant 
pleasure-ground; and on this lawn our two 
ladies, whose part in the landscape the painter, 
standing at a favourable point of view in the 
park, would represent with a few little dabs of 
red and white and blue. 

Seen from the great Gothic windows of the 
dining-room, they had much more definiteness 
of outline, and were distinctly visible to the three 
gentlemen sipping their claret there, as two fair 
women in whom all three had a personal inter- 
est. These gentlemen were a group worth con- 
sidering attentively ; but any one entering that 
dining-room for the first time, would perhaps 
have had his attention even more strongly ar- 
rested by the room itself, which was so bare of 
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iurniture that it impressed one with its architec- 
tural beauty like a cathedral. A piece of mat- 
ting stretched from door to door, a bit of worn 
carpet under the dining-table, and a sideboard 
in a deep recess, did not detain the eye for a 
moment from the lofty groined ceiling, with its 
richly carved pendants, aU of creamy white, re- 
lieved here and there by touches of gold. On 
one side, this lofty ceiling was supported by pil- 
lars and arches, beyond which a lower ceiling, a 
miniature copy of the higher one, covered the 
square projection which, with its three large 
pointed windows, formed the central feature of 
the building. The room looked less like a place 
to dine in than a piece of space enclosed simply 
for the sake of beautiful outline ; and the small 
dining-table, with the party round it, seemed an 
odd and insignificant accident, rather than any- 
thing connected with the original purpose of the 
apartment. 

But, examined closely, that gi’oup was far 
from insignificant; for the eldest, who was read- 
ing in the newspaper the last portentous pro- 
ceedings of the French parliaments, and turning 
with occasional comments to his young compan- 
ions, was as fine a specimen of the old English 
gentleman as could well have been found in 
those venerable days of cocked-hats and pigtails. 
His dark eyes sparkled under projecting brows, 
made more prominent by bushy grizzled eye- 
brows ; but any apprehension of severity excited 
by these penetrating eyes, and by a somewhat 
aquiline nose^ was allayed by the good-natured 
lines about the mouth, which retained all its teeth 
and its vigour of expression in spite of sixty 
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winters. The forehead sloped a little from the 
projecting brows, and its peaked outline was 
made conspicuous by the arrangement of the 
profusely powdered hair, drawn backward and 
gathered into a pigtail. He sat in a small hard 
chair, which did not admit the slightest approach 
to a lounge, and which showed to advantage the 
flatness of his back and the breadth of his chest. 
In fact. Sir Christopher Cheverel was a splendid 
old gentleman, as any one may see who enters 
the saloon at Cheverel Manor, where his full- 
length portrait, taken when he was fifty, hangs 
side by side with that of his wife, the stately lady 
seated on the lawn. 

Looking at Sir Christopher, you would at 
once have been inclined to hope that he had a 
full-grown son and heir; but perhaps you would 
have wished that it might not prove to be the 
young man on his right hand, in whom a certain 
resemblance to the Baronet, in the contour of the 
nose and brow, seemed to indicate a family rela- 
tionship. If this young man had been less ele- 
gant in his person, he would have been remarked 
for the elegance of his dress. But the perfec- 
tions of his slim weU-proportioned figure were 
so striking that no one but a tailor could notice 
the perfections of his velvet coat; and his small 
white hands, with their blue veins and taper 
fingers, quite eclipsed the beauty of his lace 
ruffles. The face, however, — it was difficult to 
say why, — was certainly not pleasing. Noth- 
ing could be more delicate than the blond com- 
plexion, — its bloom set off by the powdered 
hair, — than the veined overhanging eyelids, 
which gave an indolent expression to the hazel 
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eyes; nothing more finely cut than the trans- 
parent nostril and the short upper lip. Perhaps 
the chin and lower jaw were too small for an 
irreproachable profile; but the defect was on the 
side of that delicacy and finesse which was the 
distinctive characteristic of the whole person, 
and which was carried out in the clear brown 
arch of the eyebrows, and the marble smoothness 
of the sloping forehead. Impossible to say that 
this face was not eminently handsome; yet, for 
the majority, both of men and women, it was 
destitute of charm. Women disliked eyes that 
seemed to be indolently accepting admiration in- 
stead of rendering it; and. men, especially if 
they had a tendency to clumsiness in the nose 
and ankles, were inclined to think this Antinous 
in a pigtail a “ confounded puppy.” I fancy 
that was frequently the inward interjection of 
the Rev. Maynard Gilfil, who was seated on the 
opposite side of the dining-table, though Mr. 
Gilfil’s legs and profile were not at all of a kind 
to make him peculiarly alive to the impertinence 
and frivolity of personal advantages. His 
healthy open face and robust limbs were after 
an excellent pattern for every-day wear, and, in 
the opinion of Mr. Bates, the north-country gar- 
dener, would have become regimentals “a fain 
saight ” better than the “ peaky ” features and 
slight form of Captain Wybrow, notwithstand- 
ing that this young gentleman, as Sir Christo- 
pher’s nephew and destined heir, had the 
strongest hereditary claim on the gardener’s 
respect, and was undeniably “ clean-limbed.” 
But alas! human longings are perversely obsti- 
nate; and to the man whose mouth is watering 
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for a peach, it is of no use to offer the largest 
Tegetable marrow. Mr. Gilfil was not sensitive 
to Mr. Bates’s opinion, whereas he was sensitive 
to the opinion of another person, who by no 
means shared Mr. Bates’s preference. 

Who the other person was it would not have 
required a very keen observer to guess, from 
a certain eagerness in Mr. Gilfil’s glance as 
that little figure in Avhite tripped along the 
lawn with the cushions. Captain Wybrow, too, 
was looking in the same direction; but his hand- 
some face remained handsome — and nothing 
more. 

“ Ah,” said Sir Christopher, looking up from 
his paper, “ there ’s my lady. Ring for coffee, 
Anthony; we ’ll go and join her, and the little 
monkey Tina shall give us a song.” 

The coffee presently appeared, brought — not 
as usual by the footman, in scarlet and drab, but 
— by the old butler, in threadbare but well- 
brushed black, who, as he was placing it on the 
table, said, — 

“If you please. Sir Christopher, there ’s the 
widow Hartopp a-cryin’ i’ the still-room, and 
begs leave to see your honoui’.” 

“ I have given Markham full orders about the 
widow Hartopp,” said Sir Cliristopher, in a 
sharp, decided tone. “ I have nothing to say 
to her.” 

“ Your honour,” pleaded the butler, rubbing 
his hands, and putting on an additional coating 
of humility, “ the poor woman ’s dreadful over- 
come, and says she can’t sleep a wink this blessed 
night without seeing yom* honour, and she begs 
you to pardon the great freedom she ’s took to 
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come at this time. She cries fit to break her 
heart.” 

“ Ay, ay ; water pays no tax. W ell, show her 
into the library.” 

Coffee despatched, the two young men walked 
out through the open window, and joined the 
ladies on the lawn, while Sir Christopher made 
his way to the library, solemnly followed by 
Rupert, his pet bloodhound, who, in his habitual 
place at the Baronet’s right hand, behaved with 
great urbanity during dinner; but when the cloth 
was drawn, invariably disappeared under the 
table, apparently regarding the claret-jug as a 
mere human weakness, which he winked at, but 
refused to sanction. 

The library lay but three steps from the 
dining-room, on the other side of a cloistered 
and matted passage. The oriel window was 
overshadowed by the great beech, and this 
with the flat heavily carved ceiling and the 
dark hue of the old books that lined the walls, 
made the room look sombre, especially on enter- 
ing it from the dining-room, with its aerial 
curves and cream-coloured fretwork touched 
with gold. As Sir Christopher opened the 
door, a jet of brighter light fell on a woman 
in a widow’s dress, who stood, in the middle of 
the room, and made the deepest of courtesies 
as he entered. She was a buxom woman 
approaching fortj% her eyes red with the tears 
which had evidently been absorbed by the hand- 
kerchief gathered into a damp ball in her right 
hand. 

“ Now, Mrs. Hartopp,” said Sir Christopher, 
taking out his gold snuff-box, and tapping the 
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lid, “ what have you to say to me? Markham 
has delivered you a notice to quit, I suppose? ” 

“ Oh, yis, your honour, an’ that ’s the reason 
why I ’ve come. I hope your honour ’ll think 
better on it, an’ not turn me an’ my poor chil- 
dren out o’ the farm, where my husband al’ys 
paid his rent as reg’lar as the day come.” 

“ Nonsense! I should like to know what good 
it will do you and your children to stay on a 
farm and lose every farthing your husband has 
left you, instead of selling your stock and going 
into some httle place where you can keep your 
money together. It is very well known to every 
tenant of mine that I never allow widows to stay 
on their husband’s farms.” 

“ Oh, Sir Christifer, if you would consider — 
when I ’ve sold the hay an’ corn, an’ aU the live 
things, an’ paid the debts, an’ put the money out 
to use, I shall have hardly enough to keep our 
souls an’ bodies together. An’ how can I rear 
my boys and put ’em ’prentice? They must go 
for day labourers, an’ their father a man wi’ as 
good belongings as any on your honour’s estate, 
an’ niver threshed his wheat afore it was weU i’ 
the rick, nor sold the straw off his farm, nor 
nothin’. Ask all the farmers roimd if there was 
a stiddier, soberer man than my husband as at- 
tended Ripstone market. An’ he says, ‘ Bessie,’ 
says he, — them was his last words, — ‘ you ’U 
mek a shift to manage the farm, if Sir Christifer 
’ull let you stay on.’” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Sir Christopher, Mrs. 
Hartopp’s sobs having interrupted her plead- 
ings, “ now listen to me, and try to understand 
a little common-sense. You are about as able 
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to manage the farm as your best milch cow. 
You ’ll be obliged to have some managing man, 
who will either cheat you out of your money, or 
wheedle you into marrying him.” 

“ Oh, your honour, I was never that sort o’ 
woman, an’ nobody has known it on me.” 

“ Very likely not, because you were never a 
widow before. A woman ’s always silly enough, 
but she ’s never quite as great a fool as she can 
be until she puts on a widow’s cap. Now, just 
ask yourself how much the better you will be for 
staying on your farm at the end of four years, 
when you ’ve got through your money, and let 
your farm run down, and are in arrears for half 
your rent; or, perhaps, have got some great 
bulky fellow for a husband, who swears at you 
and kicks your children.” 

“Indeed, Sir Christifer, I know a deal o’ 
farmin’, an’ was brought up i’ the thick on it, 
as you may say. An’ there was my husband’s 
great-aunt managed a farm for twenty year, an’ 
left legacies to all her nephys an’ nieces, an’ even 
to my husband, as was then a babe Unborn.” 

“ Psha! a woman six feet high, with a squint 
and sharp elbows, I dare say, — a man in petti- 
coats. Not a rosy-cheeked "widow like you, Mrs. 
Hartopp.” 

“ Indeed, your honour, I never heard of her 
squintin’, an’ they said as she might ha’ been 
married o’er and o’er again, to people as had no 
call to hanker after her money.” 

“Ay, ay, that’s what you all think. Every 
man that looks at you wants to marry you, and 
would like you the better the more children you 
have and the less money. But it is useless to 
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talk and cry. I have good reasons for my plans, 
and never alter them. What you have to do is 
to make the best of your stock, and to look out 
for some little place to go to, when you leave 
The Hollows. Now, go back to Mrs. Bellamy’s 
room, and ask her to give you a dish of tea.” 

Mrs. Hartopp, tmderstanding from Sir Chris- 
topher’s tone that he was not to be shaken, com’- 
tesied low and left the library, while the Baronet, 
seating himself at his desk in the oriel window, 
wrote the following letter : — 

Me, Maekham, — Take no steps about letting 
Crowsfoot Cottage, as I intend to put in the widow 
Hartopp when she leaves her farm ; and if you will be 
here at eleven on Saturday morning, I will ride round 
with you, and settle about making some repairs, and 
see about adding a bit of land to the take, as she will 
want to keep a cow and some pigs. 

Yours faithfully, 

Cheistophee Cheveeel. 

After ringing the bell and ordering this letter 
to be sent. Sir Christopher walked out to join 
the party on the lawn. But finding the cushions 
deserted, he walked on to the eastern front of 
the building, where, by the side of the grand en- 
trance, was the large bow-window of the saloon, 
opening on to the gravel-sweep, and looking 
towards a long vista of undulating turf, bor- 
dered by tall trees, which, seeming to unite itself 
with the green of the meadows and a grassy road 
through a plantation, only terminated with the 
Gothic arch of a gateway in the far distance. 
The bow- window was open ; and Sir Christo- 
pher, stepping in, found the group he sought. 

.YQLvVj'— 3 
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examining the progress of the unfinished ceil- 
ing. It was m the same style of florid pointed 
Gothic as the dining-room, but more elaborate 
in its tracery, which was like petrified lace- work 
picked out with delicate and varied cplouring. 
About a fourth of it still remained uncoloured, 
and under this part were scaffolding, ladders, 
and tools; otherwise the spacious saloon was 
empty of furniture, and seemed to be a grand 
Gothic canopy for the group of five human 
figures standing in the centre. 

“ Francesco has been getting on a little better 
the last day or two,” said Sir Christopher, as he 
joined the party: “ he ’s a sad lazy dog, and I 
fancy he has a knack of sleeping as he stands, 
with his brushes in his hands. But I must spur 
him on, or we may not have the scaffolding 
cleared away before the bride comes, if you show 
dexterous generalship in your wooing, eh, An- 
thony? and take your Magdeburg quickly.” 

“ Ah, sir, a siege is known to be one of the 
most tedious operations in war,” said Captain 
Wybrow, with an easy smile. 

“ Not when there ’s a traitor within the walls 
in the shape of a soft heart. And that there will 
be, if Beatrice has her mother’s tenderness as 
well as her mother’s beauty.” 

“ What do you think. Sir Christopher,” said 
Lady Cheverel, who seemed to wince a little 
under her husband’s reminiscences, “ of hanging 
Guercino’s ‘ Sibyl ’ over that door when we put 
up the pictures? It is rather lost in my sitting- 
room.” 

“V ery good, my love,” answered Sir Christo- 
pher, in a tone of punctiliously polite affection; 
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“if you like to part with the ornament from 
your own room, it will show admirably here. 
Our portraits, by Sir Joshua, will hang oppo- 
site the window, and the ‘ Transfiguration ’ at 
that end. You see, Anthony, I am leaving no 
good places on the walls for you and your wife. 
We shall turn you with your faces to the wall 
in the galleiy, and you may take your revenge 
on us by and by.” 

While this conversation was going on, Mr. 
Gilfil turned to Caterina and said, — 

“ I like the view from this window better than 
any other in the house.” 

She made no answer, and he saw that her eyes 
were filling with teai*s ; so he added, “ Suppose 
we walk out a little; Sir Christopher and my 
lady seem to be occupied.” 

Caterina complied silently, and they turned 
down one of the gravel-walks that led, after 
many windings under tall trees and among 
grassy openings, to a large enclosed flower- 
garden. Their walk was perfectly silent; for 
Maynard Gilfil knew that Caterina’s thoughts 
were not with him, and she had been long used 
to make him endure the weight of those moods 
which she carefully hid from others. 

They reached the flower-garden, and toned 
mechanically in at the gate that opened, through 
a high thick hedge, on an expanse of brilliant 
coloiu', which, after the green shades they had 
passed through, startled the eye like flames. 
The effect was assisted by an undulation of 
the ground, which gradually descended from the 
entrance-gate, and then rose again towards the 
opposite end, crowned by an orangery. The 
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flowers were glowing with their evening splen- 
donr§; verbenas and heliotropes were sending 
up their finest incense. It seemed a gala where 
all was happiness and brilliancy, and misery 
could find no sympathy. This was the effect it 
had on Caterina. As she wound among the beds 
of gold and blue and pink, where the flowers 
seemed to be looking at her with wondering elf - 
like eyes, knowing nothing of sorrow, the feel- 
ing of isolation in her vfretchedness overcame 
her, and the tears, which had been before trick- 
ling slowly down her pale cheeks, now gushed 
forth accompanied with sobs. And yet there 
was a loving human being close beside her, whose 
heart was aching for hers, who was possessed by 
the feeling that she was miserable, and that he 
was helpless to soothe her. But she was too 
much irritated by the idea that his wishes were 
different from hers, that he rather regretted the 
folly of her hopes than the probability of their 
disappointment, to take any comfort in his 
sympathy. Caterina, like the rest of us, turned 
away from sympathy which she suspected to be 
mingled with criticism, as the child turns away 
from the sweetmeat in which it suspects imper- 
ceptible medicine. 

“ Dear Caterina, I think I hear voices,” said 
Mr. Gilfll; “ they may be coming this way.” 

She checked herself like one accustomed to 
conceal her emotions, and ran rapidly to the 
other end of the garden, where she seemed occu- 
pied in selecting a rose. Presently Lady Chev- 
erel entered, leaning on the arm of Captain 
W ybrow, and f ollowed by Sir Christopher. The 
party stopped to admire the tiers of geraniums 
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near the gate; and in the mean time Caterina 
tripped back with a moss rosebud in her hand, 
and, going up to Sir Christopher, said, “ There, 
Padroncello, — there is a nice rose for your 
button-hole.” 

“ Ah, you black-eyed monkey,” he said, fondly 
stroking her cheek; “ so you have been running 
off with Maynard, either to torment or coax him 
an inch or two deeper into love. Come, come, I 
want you to sing us ‘ Ho perduto ’ before we sit 
down to picquet. Anthony goes to-morrow, you 
know; you must warble him into the right senti- 
mental lover’s mood, that he may acquit himself 
well at Bath.” He put her little arm under his, 
and calling to Lady Cheverel, “ Come, Henri- 
etta! ” led the way towards the house. 

The party entered the drawing-room, which, 
with its oriel window, corresponded to the li- 
brary in the other wing, and had also a flat 
ceiling heavy with caiwing and blazonry ; but 
the window being unshaded, and the walls hung 
with full-length portraits of knights and dames 
in scarlet, white, and gold, it had not the sombre 
effect of the library. Here hung the portrait of 
Sir Anthony Cheverel, who in the reign of 
Charles II. was the renovator of the family 
splendour, which had suffered some declension 
from the early brilliancy of that Chevreuil who 
came over with the Conqueror. A very impos- 
ing personage was this Sir Anthony, standing 
with one arm akimbo, and one fine leg and foot 
advanced, evidently vnth a view to the gratifica- 
tion of his contemporaries and posterity. You 
might have taken off his splendid peruke, and 
his scarlet cloak, which was thrown backward 
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from his shoulders, without annihilating the dig- 
nity of his appearance. And he had known how 
to choose a wife, too; for his lady, hanging op- 
posite to him, with her sunny brown hair (Irawn 
away in bands from her mild grave face, and 
falling in two large rich curls on her snowy 
gently sloping neck, which shamed the harsher 
hue and outline of her white satin robe, was a fit 
mother of “ large-acred ” heirs. 

In this room tea was served; and here, every 
evening, as regularly as the great clock in the 
courtyard with deliberate bass tones struck nine, 
Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel sat down to 
picquet until half -past ten, when Mr. Gilfil read 
prayers to the assembled household in the chapel. 

But now it was not near nine, and Caterina 
must sit down to the harpsichord and sing Sir 
Christopher’s favourite airs, by Gluck and 
Paesiello, whose operas, for the happiness of 
that generation, were then to be heard on the 
London stage. It happened this evening that 
the sentiment of these airs, “ Che faro senza 
Eurydice? ” and “ Ho perduto il bel sembiante,” 
in both of which the singer pours out his yearn- 
ing after his lost love, came very close to Cate- 
rina’s own feeling. But her emotion, instead of 
being a hindrance to her singing, gave her addi- 
tional power. Her singing was what she could 
do best; it was her one point of superiority, in 
which it was probable she would excel the high- 
born beauty whom Anthony was to woo ; and 
her love, her jealousy, her pride, her rebellion 
against her destiny, made one stream of passion 
which welled forth in the deep rich tones of her 
voice. She had a rare contralto, which Lady 
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Cheverel, who had high musical taste, had been 
careful to preserve her from straining. 

“ Excellent, Caterina,” said Lady Cheverel, 
as there was a pause after the M'^onderful linked 
sweetness of “ Che faro.” “ I never heard you 
sing that so well. Once more!” 

It was repeated; and then came, “ Ho per- 
duto,” which Sir Christopher encored, in spite 
of the clock, just striking nine. When the last 
note was dying out, he said, — 

“ There ’s a clever black-eyed monkey. Now 
bring out the table for picquet.” 

Caterina drew out the table and placed the 
cards; then, vdth her rapid fairy suddenness of 
motion, threw herself on her knees, and clasped 
Sir Christopher’s knee. He bent down, stroked 
her cheek, and smiled. 

“ Caterina, that is foolish,” said Lady Chev- 
erel. “ I wish you would leave off those stage- 
players’ antics.” 

She jumped up, arranged the music on the 
harpsichord, and then, seeing the Baronet and 
his lady seated at picquet, quietly glided out of 
the room. 

Captain Wybrow had been leaning near the 
harpsichord during the singing, and the chap- 
lain had thrown himself on a sofa at the end of 
the room. They both now took up a book. Mr. 
Gilfil chose the last number of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine; ” Captain Wybrow, stretched on an 
ottoman near the door, opened “ Fauhlas ; ” and 
there was perfect silence in the room which, ten 
minutes before, was vibrating to the passionate 
tones of Caterina. 

She had made her way along the cloistered 
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passages, now lighted here and there by a small 
oil-lamp, to the grand-staircase, which led di- 
rectly to a gallery running along the whole east- 
ern side of the building, where it was her habit 
to walk when she wished to be alone. The bright 
moonlight was streaming through the windows, 
throwing into strange light and shadow the het- 
erogeneous objects that lined the long walls: 
Greek statues and busts of Roman emperors; 
low cabinets filled with curiosities, natural and 
antiquarian; tropical birds and huge horns of 
beasts; Hindoo gods and strange shells ; swords 
and daggers and bits of chain-armour; Roman 
lamps and tiny models of Greek temples; and, 
above all these, queer old family portraits,-— 
of little boys and girls, once the hope of the 
Cheverels, with close-shaven heads imprisoned 
in stiff ruffs, — of faded, pink-faced ladies, with 
rudimentary features and highly developed 
head-dresses, of gallant gentlemen, with high 
hips, high shoulders, and red pointed beards. 

Here, on rainy days. Sir Christopher and his 
lady took their promenade, and here billiards 
were played; but in the evening it was forsaken 
by all except Gaterina — and, sometimes, one 
other person. 

She paced up and down in the moonlight, her 
pale face and thin white-robed form making her 
look like the ghost of some former Lady Chev- 
erel come to revisit the glimpses of the moon. 

By and by she paused opposite the broad win- 
dow above the portico, and looked out on the 
long vista of turf and trees now stretching chill 
and saddened in the moonlight. 

Suddenly a breath of warmth and roses seemed 
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to float towards her, and an arm stole gently 
round her waist, while a soft hand took up her 
tiny fingers. Caterina felt an electric thrill, and 
was motionless for one long moment; then she 
pushed away the arm and hand, and turning 
round, lifted up to the face that hung over her, 
eyes full of tenderness and reproach. The fawn- 
like unconsciousness was gone, and in that one 
look were the ground tones of poor little 
Caterina’s nature, — intense love and fierce 
jealousy. 

“Why do you push me away, Tina?” said 
Captain Wyhrow in a half-whisper; “ are you 
angry with me for what a hard fate puts upon 
me? Would you have me cross my uncle — who 
has done so much for us both — in his dearest 
wish? You know I have duties — -we both 
have duties — before which feeling must be 
sacrificed,” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Caterina, stamping her foot, 
and turning away her head; “ don’t tell me what 
I know already.” 

There was a voice speaking in Caterina’s mind 
to which she had never yet given vent. That 
voice said continually: “Why did he make me 
love him, - — why did he let me know he loved 
me, if he knew all the while that he coxildn’t 
brave everything for my sake? ” Then love an- 
swered: “ He was led on by the feeling of the 
moment, as you have been, Caterina; and now 
you ought to help him to do what is right.” 
Then the voice rejoined: “ It was a slight matter 
to him. He does n’t much mind giving you up. 
He will soon love that beautiful woman, and 
forget a poor little pale thing like you.” 
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Thus love, anger, and jealousy were strug- 
gling in that young soul. 

“ Besides, Tina,” continued Captain Wy- 
brow, in still gentler tones, “ I shall not succeed. 
Miss Assher very likely prefers some one else; 
and you know I have the best will in the 
world to fail. I shall come back a hapless 
bachelor, — perhaps to find you already married 
to the good-looking chaplain, who is over head 
and ears in love with you. Poor Sir Christo- 
pher has made up his mind that you ’re to have 
Gilfil.” 

“ Why will you speak so? You speak from 
your own want of feding. Go away from 
me. 

“ Don’t let us part in anger, Tina. All this 
may pass away. It ’s as likely as not that I may 
never marry any one at all. These palpitations 
may carry me off, and you may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that I shall never be any- 
body’s bridegroom. Who knows what may 
happen? I may be my own master before I get 
into the bonds of holy matrimony, and be able 
to choose my little singing-bird. Why should 
we distress ourselves before the time? ” 

“ It is easy to talk so when you are not feel- 
ing,” said Caterina, the tears flowing fast. “ It 
is bad to bear now, whatever may come after. 
But you don’t care about my misery.” 

“ Don’t I, Tina? ” said Anthony in his tender- 
est tones, again stealing his arm round her waist, 
and drawing her towards him. Poor Tina was 
the slave of this voice and touch. Grief and 
resentment, retrospect and foreboding, vanished, 
— all life Wore and after melted away in the 
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bliss of that moment, as Anthony pressed his 
lips to hers. 

Captain W ybrow thought : “ Poor Little Tina ! 
it would make her very happy to have me. But 
she is a mad little thing.” 

At that moment a loud bell startled Caterina 
from her trance of bliss. It was the su mm ons 
to prayers in the chapel; and she hastened away, 
leaving Captain Wybrow to follow slowly. 

It was a pretty sight, that family assembled to 
worship in the little chapel, where a couple of 
wax-candles threw a mild faint light on the fig- 
ures kneeling there. In the desk was Mr. Gilfil, 
with his face a shade graver than usual. On his 
right hand, loieeling on their red velvet cushions, 
were the master and mistress of the household, 
in their elderly dignified beauty. On his left, 
the youthful grace of Anthony and Caterina, in 
all the striking contrast of their colouring, — he, 
with his exquisite outline and rounded fairness, 
like an Olympian god; she, dark and tiny, like 
a gypsy changeling. Then there were the do- 
mestics kneeling on red-covered forms, — the 
women headed by Mrs. Bellamy, the natty little 
old housekeeper, in snowy cap and apron, and 
Mrs. Shai'p, my lady’s maid, of somewhat vine- 
gar aspect and flaunting attire; the men by Mr. 
Bellamy the butler, and Mr. Warren, Sir Chris- 
topher’s venerable valet. 

A few collects from the Evening Service were 
what Mr. Gilfil habitually read, ending with the 
simple petition, “ Lighten our darkness.” 

i^d then they aU rose, the servants turning 
to courtesy and bow as they went out. The 
family returned to the drawing-room, said good- 
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night to each other, and dispersed, — all to 
speedy sltimber except two. Caterina only cried 
herself to sleep after the clock had struck twelve. 
Mr. Gilfil lay awake stiD. longer, thinking that 
veiy hkely Caterina was crying. 

Captain Wybrow, having dismissed his valet 
at eleven, was soon in a soft slumber, his face 
looking like a fine cameo in high relief on the 
slightly indented pillow. 



CHAPTER III 


T he last chapter has given the discerning 
reader sufficient insight into the state of 
things at Cheverel Manor in the surumer 
of 1788. In that summer, we Icnow, the great 
nation of France was agitated by confficting 
thoughts and passions, which wei’e but the be- 
ginning of sorrows. And in our Caterina’s little 
breast, too, there were terrible struggles. The 
poor bird was beginning to flutter and vainly 
dash its soft breast against the hard iron bars of 
the inevitable, and we see too plainly the danger, 
if that anguish should go on heightening instead 
of being allayed, that the palpitating heart may 
be fatally bruised. 

Meanwhile, if, as I hope, you feel some inter- 
est in Caterina and her friends at Cheverel 
Manor, you are perhaps asking. How came she 
to be there? How was it that this tiny dark- 
eyed child of the south, whose face was imme- 
diately suggestive of olive-covered hills and 
taper-lit shrines, came to have her home in that 
stately English manor-house, by the side of the 
blonde matron. Lady Cheverel, — almost as if a 
humming-bird were found perched on one of 
the ehn-trees in the park, by the side of her 
ladyship’s handsomest pouter-pigeon? Speak- 
ing good English, too, and joining in Protes- 
tant prayers? Surely she must have been 
adopted and brought over to England at a very 
early age. She was. 
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During Sir Christopher’s last visit to Italy 
with his lady, fifteen years before, they resided 
for some time at Milan, where Sir Christopher, 
who was an enthusiast for Gothic architecture, 
and was then entertairdng the project of meta- 
morphosing his plain brick family mansion into 
the model of a Gothic manor-house, was bent on 
studying the details of that marble miracle, the 
Cathedral, Here Lady Cheverel, as at other 
Italian cities where she made any protracted 
stay, engaged a maestro to give her lessons in 
singing; for she had then not only fine musical 
taste, but a fine soprano voice. Those were days 
when very rich people used manuscript music; 
and many a man who resembled Jean Jacques 
in nothing else resembled him in getting a live- 
lihood “a copier la musique a tant la page.” 
Lady Cheverel having need of this service. 
Maestro Albani told her he would send her a 
poveracdo of his acquaintance, whose manu- 
script was the neatest and most correct he knew 
of. Unhappily, the poveracdo was not always 
in his best wits, and was sometimes rather slow 
in consequence ; but it would be a work of Chris- 
tian charity worthy of the beautiful Signora to 
employ poor Sarti. 

The next morning, Mrs. Sharp, then a 
blooming abigail of three-and-thirty, entered 
her lady’s private room and said; “ If you 
please, my lady, there’s the frowiest, shabbiest 
man you ever saw, outside, and he’s told Mr. 
Warren as the singing-master sent him to see 
your ladyship. But I think you ’ll hardly like 
him to come in here. Belike he ’s only a 
beggar.” , 
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“ Oh, yes, show him in immediately.” 

Mrs. Sharp retired, muttering something 
about “ fleas and worse.” She had the smallest 
possible admiration for fair Ausonia and its na- 
tives; and even her profound deference for Sir 
Christopher and her lady could not prevent her 
from expressing her amazement at the infatua- 
tion of gentlefolks in choosing to sojourn 
among “Papises, in countries where there was no 
getting to air a bit o’ linen, and where the people 
smelt o’ garlic fit to knock you down.” 

However she presently reappeared, ushering 
in a small meagre man, sallow and dingy, with 
a restless wandering look in his dull eyes, and an 
excessive timidity about his deep reverences, 
which gave him the air of a man who had been 
long a solitary prisoner. Yet through all this 
squalor and wretchedness there were some traces 
discernible of comparative youth and former 
good looks. Lady Cheverel, though not very 
tender-hearted, still less sentimental, was essen- 
tially kind, and liked to dispense benefits like a 
goddess, who looks down benignly on the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind that approach her 
shrine. She was smitten with some compassion 
at the sight of poor Sarti, who struck her as the 
mere battered wreck of a vessel that might have 
once floated gayly enough on its outward voy- 
age to the sound of pipes and tabors. She spoke 
gently as she pointed out to him the operatic 
selections she wished him to copy, and he seemed 
to sun himself in her auburn, radiant presence, 
so that when he made his exit with the music- 
books under his arm, his bow, though not less 
reverent, was less timid. 
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It was ten years at least since Sarti had seen 
anything so bright and stately and beautiful as 
Lady Cheverel. For the time was far oft' in 
which he had ti’od the stage in satin and feathers, 
the primo tenore of one short season. He had 
completely lost his voice in the following winter, 
and had ever since been little better than a 
cracked fiddle, which is good for nothing but 
firewood. For, like many Italian singers, he was 
too ignorant to teach; and if it had not been for 
his one talent of penmanship, he and his young 
helpless wife might have starved. Then, just 
after their third child was born, fever came, 
swept away the sickly mother and the two eldest 
children, and attacked Sarti himself, wlio rose 
fi’om his sick-bed with enfeebled brain and mus- 
cle, and a tiny baby on his hands, scarcely four 
months old. He lodged over a fruit-shop kept 
by a stout virago, loud of tongue and irate in 
temper, but who had had children born to her, 
and so had taken care of the tiny yellow, black- 
eyed bamhinettaj and tended Sarti himself 
through his sickness. Here he continued to live, 
earning a meagre subsistence for himself and his 
little one by the work of copying music, put into 
his hands chiefly by Maestro Albani. Fie seemed 
to exist for nothing but the child: he tended it, 
he dandled it, he chatted to it, living with it alone 
in his one room above the fruit-shop, only asking 
his landlady to take care of the marmoset dining 
his short absences in fetching and carrying home 
work. Customers frequenting that fruit-shop 
might often see the tiny Caterina seated on the 
floor with her legs in a heap of pease, which it 
was her delight to kick about; dr perhaps de- 
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posited, like a kitten, in a large basket out of 
harm’s way. 

Sometimes, however, Sarti left his little one 
with another kind of protectress. He was very 
regular in his devotions, which he paid thrice a 
week in the great cathedral, carrying Caterina 
with him. Here, when the high morning sun 
was warming the myriad glittering pinnacles 
without, and struggling against the massive 
gloom within, the shadow of a man with a child 
on his arm might be seen flitting across the 
more stationary shadows of pillar and mullion, 
and making its way towards a little tinsel Ma- 
donna hanging in a retired spot near the choir. 
Amid all the sublimities of the mighty cathedral, 
poor Sarti had fixed on this tinsel Madonna as 
the symbol of divine mercy and protection, — 
just as a child, in the presence of a great land- 
scape, sees none of the glories of wood and sky, 
but sets its heart on a floating feather or insect 
that happens to be on a level with its eye. Here, 
then, Sarti worshipped and prayed, setting Ca- 
terina on the floor by his side ; and now and 
then, when the cathedral lay near some place 
where he had to call, and did not like to take her, 
he would leave her there in front of the tinsel 
Madonna, where she would sit, perfectly good, 
amusing herself with low crowing noises and see- 
\ sawings of her tiny body. And when Sarti came 
back, he always found that the Blessed Mother 
had taken good care of Caterina. 

That was briefly the history of Sarti, who ful- 
filled so well the orders Lady Cheverel gave him, 
that she sent him away again with a stock of 
new work. But this time, week after week 
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passed, and he neither reappeared nor sent home 
the music intrusted to him. Lady Cheverel be- 
gan to be anxious and was thinking of sending 
Warren to inquire at the address Sarti had given 
her, when one day, as she was equipped for 
driving out, the valet brought in a small piece 
of paper, which, he said, had been left for her 
ladyship by a man who was carrying fruit. The 
paper contained only three tremulous lines, in 
Italian: — 

“Will the Eccelentissima, for the love of God, have 
pity on a dying man, and come to him? ” 

Lady Cheverel recognized the handwriting as 
Sarti’s in spite of its tremulousness, and, going 
down to her carriage, ordered the Milanese 
coachman to drive to Strada Quinquagesima, 
Numero 10. The coach stopped in a dirty nar- 
row street opposite La Pazzini’s fruit-shop ; and 
that large specimen of womanhood immediately 
presented herself at the door, to the extreme dis- 
gust of Mrs. Sharp, who remarked privately to 
Mr. Warren that La Pazzini was a “ hijeous 
porpis.” The fruit- woman, however, was all 
smiles and deep courtesies to the Eccelentissima, 
who, not very weU understanding her Milanese 
dialect, abbreviated the conversation by asking 
to be shown at once to Signor Sarti. La Pazzini 
preceded her up the dark narrow stairs, and 
opened a door through which she begged her 
ladyship to enter. Directly opposite the door 
lay Sarti, on a low miserable bed. His eyes were 
glazed, and no movement indicated that he was 
conscious of their entrance. 
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On the foot of the bed was seated a tiny child, 
apparently not three years old, her head covered 
by a linen cap, her feet clothed with leather 
boots, above which her little yellow legs showed 
thin and naked. A frock, made of what had 
once been a gay flowered silk, was her only other 
garment. Her large dark eyes shone from out 
her queer little face, like two precious stones in a 
grotesque image carved in old ivory. She held 
an empty medicine-bottle in her hand, and was 
amusing herself with putting the cork in and 
drawing it out again, to hear how it would pop. 

La Pazzini went up to the bed, and said, 
“ Ecco la nobilissima donna! ” but directly after 
screamed out, “ Holy mother! he is dead! ” 

It was so. The entreaty had not been sent 
in time for Sarti to carry out his project of ask- 
ing the great English lady to take care of his 
Caterina. That was the thought which haunted 
his feeble brain as soon as he began to fear that 
his illness would end in death. She had wealth, 
— ^ she was kind, — she would surely do some- 
thing for the poor orphan. And so, at last, he 
sent that scrap of paper which won the fulfil- 
ment of his prayer, though he did not live to 
utter it. Lady Cheverel gave La P azzini money 
that the last decencies might be paid to the dead 
man, and carried away Caterina, meaning to 
consult Sir Christopher as to what should be 
done with her. Even Mrs. Sharp had been so 
smitten with pity by the scene she had witnessed 
when she was summoned upstairs to fetch Cate- 
rina, as to shed a small tear, though she was not 
at all subject to that weakness; indeed, she ab- 
stained from it on principle, because, as she 
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often said, it was known to be the worst thing 
in the world for the eyes. 

On the way back to her hotel Lady Cheverel 
turned over various projects in her mind regard- 
ing Caterina, but at last one gained the prefer- 
ence over all the rest. Why should they not 
take the child to England, and bring her up 
there? They had been married twelve years, yet 
Cheverel Manor was cheered by no children’s 
voices, and the old house would be all the better ' 
for a little of that music. Besides, it would be a 
Christian work to train this little Papist into a 
good Protestant, and graft as much English 
fruit as possible on the Italian stem. 

Sir Christopher listened to this plan with 
hearty acquiescence. He loved children, and 
took at once to the little black-eyed monkey, — 
his name for Caterina all through her short life. 
But neither he nor Lady Cheverel had any idea 
of adopting her as their daughter, and giving 
her their own rank in life. They were much too 
English and aristocratic to think of anything so 
romantic. No ! the child would be brought up 
at Cheverel Manor, as a protegee, to be ulti- 
mately useful, perhaps, in sorting worsteds, 
keeping accounts, reading aloud, and otherwise 
supplying the place of spectacles when her lady- 
ship’s eyes should wax dim. 

So Mrs. Sharp had to procure new clothes, to 
replace the linen cap, flowered frock, and leath- 
ern boots; and now, strange to say, little Cate- 
rina, who had suffered many unconscious evils in 
her existence of thirty moons, first began to 
know conscious troubles. “ Ignorance,’’ says 
Ajax, “is a painless evil; ” so, I should think 
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is dirt, considering the merry faces that go along 
with it. At any rate, cleanliness is sometimes 
a painful good, as any one can vouch who has 
had his face washed the wrong way, by a pitiless 
hand with a gold ring on the third foiger. If 
you, reader, have not known that initiatoiy 
anguish, it is idle to expect that you will form 
any approximate conception of what Caterina 
endured under Mrs. Sharp’s new dispensation 
of soap-and-water. Happily, this purgatory 
came presently to be associated in her tiny brain 
with a passage straightway to a seat of bliss, — 
the sofa in Lady Cheverel’s sitting-room, where 
there weije toys to be broken, a ride was to be had 
on Sir Christopher’s knee, arid a spaniel of re- 
signed temper was prepared to undergo small 
tortures without flinching. 


CHAPTER IV 


I N three months from the time of Caterina’s 
adoption — namely, in the late autumn of 
1778 — the chimneys of Cheverel Manor 
were sending up unwonted smoke, and the 
servants were awaiting in excitement the re- 
turn of their master and mistress after a two 
years’ absence. Great was the astonishment 
of Mrs. Bellamy, the housekeeper, when Mr. 
Warren lifted a little black-eyed child out of 
the carriage ; and great was Mrs. Sharp’s sense 
of superior information and experience, as she 
detailed Caterina’s history, interspersed with 
copious comments, to the rest of the upper 
servants that evening, as they were taking a 
comfortable glass of grog together in the house- 
keeper’s room. 

A pleasant room it was as any party need de- 
sire to muster in on a cold November evening. 
The fireplace alone was a picture: a wide and 
deep recess with a low brick altar in the middle, 
where great logs of dry wood sent myriad sparks 
up the dark chimney-throat; and over the front 
of this recess a large wooden entablature bear- 
ing this motto, finely carved in old English 
letters, “ Fear God and honour the King.” And 
beyond the party, who formed a half -moon with 
their chairs and well-furnished table round this 
bright fireplace, what a space of chiaroscuro for 
the imagination to revel in ! Stretching across 
the far end of the room, what an oak table, high 
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enough surely for Homer’s gods, standing on 
four massive legs, bossed and bulging like sculp- 
tured urns! and, lining the distant wall, what 
vast cupboards, suggestive of inexhaustible 
apricot jam and promiscuous butler’s perqui- 
sites! A sti’ay picture or two had found their 
way down there, and made agreeable patches of 
dark bi-own on the buff-coloured walls. High 
over the loud-resounding double door hung one 
which, from some indications of a face looming 
out of blackness, might, by a great synthetic 
effort, be pronounced a Magdalen. Consider- 
ably lower down hung the similitude of a hat 
and feathers, with portions of a ruff, stated by 
Mrs. Bellamy to represent Sir Francis Bacon, 
who invented gunpowder, and, in her opinion, 
“ might ha’ been better empl’yed.” 

But this evening the mind is but slightly ar- 
rested by the great Verulam, and is in the hu- 
mour to think a dead philosopher less interesting 
than a living gardener, who sits conspicuous in 
the half-circle round the fireplace. Mr. Bates 
is habitually a guest in the housekeeper’s room 
of an evening, preferring the social pleasures 
there — the feast of gossip and the flow of grog 
— to a bachelor’s chair in his charming thatched 
cottage on a little island, where every sound is 
remote but the cawing of rooks and the scream- 
ing of wild geese : poetic sounds, doubtless, but, 
humanly speaking, not convivial. 

Mr. Bates was by no means an average per- 
son, to be passed without special notice. He was 
a sturdy Yoi-kshireman, approaching forty, 
whose face Nature seemed to have coloured 
when she was in a hurry, and had no time to 
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attend to nuances, for every inch of him visible 
above his neckcloth was of one impartial redness; 
so that when he was at some distance your ima- 
gination was at libei’ty to place his lips anj'^here 
between his nose and chin. Seen closer, his lips 
were discerned to be of a peculiar cut, and I 
fancy this had something to do with the peculi- 
arity of his dialect, which, as we shall see, was 
individual rather than provincial. Mr. Bates 
was further distinguished from the common 
herd by a perpetual blinking of the eyes ; and 
this, together with the red-nose tint of his com- 
plexion, and a way he had of hanging his head 
forward, and rolling it from side to side as he 
walked, gave him the air of a Bacchus in a blue 
apron, who, in the present reduced circumstances 
of Olympus, had taken to the management of 
his own vines. Yet, as gluttons are often thin, 
so sober men are often rubicund; and Mr. Bates 
was sober, with that manly, British, churchman- 
like sobriety which can carry a few glasses of 
grog without any perceptible clarification of 
ideas. 

“Dang my boottons!” observed Mr. Bates, 
who, at the conclusion of Mrs. Sharp’s narra- 
tive, felt himself urged to his strongest interjec- 
tion, “it’s what I should n’t ha’ looked for 
from Sir Cristhifer an’ my ledy, to bring a 
furrin child into the coonthry ; an’ depend on ’t, 
whether you an’ me lives to see ’t or noo, it ’ll 
coom to soom harm. The first sitiation iver I 
held — it was a hold haneient habbey wi’ the 
biggest orchard o’ apples an’ pears you ever see, 
— there was a French valet, an’ he stool silk 
stooekins, an’ shirts, an’ rings, an’ iverythin’ lie 
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could ley his hands on, an’ run awey at last wi’ 
th’ missis’s jewl-box. They ’re all alaike, them 
furriners. It roons i’ th’ blood.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sharp, with the air of a 
person who held liberal views, but knew where 
to draw the line, “ I ’m not a-going to defend 
the furriners, for I ’ve as good reason to know 
what they are as most folks, an’ nobody ’U ever 
hear me say but what they ’re next door to 
heathens, and the hile they eat wi’ their victuals 
is enough to turn any Christian’s stomach. But 
for all that — an’ for all as the trouble in respect 
o’ washin’ and managin’ has fell upo’ me through 
the journey — I can’t say but what I think as 
my Lady an’ Sir Cristifer ’s done a right thing 
by a hinnicent child as doesn’t know its right 
hand from its left, i’ bringing it where it ’U learn 
to speak smnmat better nor gibberish, and be 
brought up i’ the true religion. For as for them 
furrin churches as Sir Cristifer is so rmaccount- 
able mad after, wi’ pictures o’ men an’ women 
a-showing themselves just for all the world as 
God made ’em, I think, for my part, as it ’s 
almost a sin to go into ’em.” 

“ You ’re likely to have more foreigners, how- 
ever,” said Mr. Warren, who liked to provoke 
the gardener, “ for Sir Christopher has engaged 
some Italian workmen to help in the alterations 
in the house.” 

“ Olterations! ” exclaimed Mrs. Bellamy, in 
alarm. “What olterations?” 

“ Why,” answered Mr. Warren, “ Sir Chris- 
topher, as I understand, is going to make a new 
thing of the old Manor-house, both inside and 
out. And he ’s got portfohos full of plans and 
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pictures coming. It is to be cased with stone, in 
the Gothic style, — pretty near like the churches, 
you know, as far as I can make out; and the 
ceilings are to be beyond anjrthing that ’s been 
seen in the country. Sir Christopher ’s been 
giving a deal of study to it.” 

“ Dear heart alive! ” said Mrs. Bellamy, “ we 
shall be pisoned wi’ lime an’ plaster, an’ hev 
the house full o’ workmen colloguing wi’ the 
maids, an’ makin’ no end o’ mischief.” 

“ That ye may ley your life on, Mrs. Bel- 
lamy,” said Mr. Bates. “ Howiver, I ’ll noot 
denay that the Goothic stayle ’s prithy anoof, 
an’ it ’s woonderful how near them stoon-carvers 
cuts oot the shapes o’ the pine apples, an’ sham- 
rucks, an’ rooses. I dare sey Sir Cristhifer ’ll 
meek a naice thing o’ the Manor, an’ there 
woon’t be many gentlemen’s houses i’ the coon- 
thry as ’ll coom up to ’t, wi’ sich a garden an’ 
pleasure-groons an’ wall-fruit as King George 
maight be prood on.” 

“Well, I can’t think as the house can be 
better nor it is. Gothic or no Gothic,’’ said Mrs. 
Bellamy; “ an’ I ’ve done the picklin’ an’ pre- 
servin’ in it fourteen year Michaelmas was a 
three weeks. But what does my lady say to ’t? ” 

“ My lady knows better than cross Sir Cris- 
tifer in what he’s set his mind on,” said Mr. 
Bellamy, who objected to the critical tone of the 
conversation. “ Sir Cristifer ’ll hev his own way, 
that you may tek your oath. An’ i’ the right on 
’t too. He’s a gentleman born, an ’s got the 
money. But come, Mester Bates, fill your glass, 
an’ we ’ll drink health an’ happiness to his 
honour an’ my lady, and then you shall give us 
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a song. Sir Cristifer does n’t come hum from 
Italy ivery night.” 

This demonstrable position was accepted with- 
out hesitation as ground for a toast; but Mr. 
Bates, apparently thinking that his song was 
not an equally reasonable sequence, ignored the 
second part of Mr. Bellamy’s proposal. So 
Mrs. Sharp, who had been heard to say that she 
had no thoughts at all of marrying Mr. Bates, 
though he was “ a sensable fresh-coloured man 
as many a woman ’ud snap at for a husband,” 
enforced Mr. Bellamy’s appeal. 

“ Come, Mr. Bates, let us hear ‘ Roy’s Wife.’ 
I ’d rether hear a good old song like that, nor aU 
the fine Itahan toodlin.” 

Mr. Bates, urged thus flatteringly, stuck his 
thumbs into the armholes of his waistcoat, threw 
himself back iu his chair with his head in that 
position in which he could look directly towards 
the zenith, and struck up a remarkably staccato 
rendering of “ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.” 
This melody may certainly be taxed with exces- 
sive iteration, but that was precisely its highest 
recommendation to the present audience, who 
found it all the easier to swell the chorus. Nor 
did it at all diminish their pleasure that the only 
particular concerning “ Roy’s Wife,” which Mr. 
Bates’s enunciation allowed them to gather, was 
that she “ chated ” him, — whether in the matter 
of garden stuff or of some other commodity, or 
why her name should, in consequence, be re- 
peatedly reiterated with exultation, remaining 
an agreeable mystery. 

Mr. Bates’s song formed the climax of the 
evening’s good-fellowship, and the party soon 
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after dispersed, — Mrs. Bellamy perhaps to 
dream of quicklime flying among her preserv- 
ing-pans, or of love-sick housemaids reckless of 
unswept corners, — and Mrs. Sharp to sink into 
pleasant visions of independent housekeeping 
in Mr. Bates’s cottage, with no bells to answer, 
and with fruit and vegetables ad libitum. 

Caterina soon conquered all prejudices 
against her foreign blood; for what prejudices 
will hold out against helplessness ahd broken 
prattle? She became the pet of the household, 
thrusting Sir Christopher’s favourite blood- 
hound of that day, Mrs. Bellamy’s two canaries, 
and Mr. Bates’s largest Dorking hen, into a 
merely secondary position. The consequence 
was, that in the space of a summer’s day she 
went through a great cycle of experiences, com- 
mencing with the somewhat acidulated good- 
will of Mrs. Sharp’s nursery discipline. Then 
came the grave luxury of her ladyship’s sitting- 
room, and perhaps the dignity of a ride on Sir 
Christopher’s knee, sometimes followed by a 
visit with him to the stables, where Caterina 
soon learned to hear without crying the baying 
of the chained bloodhounds, and to say, with 
ostentatious bravery, clinging to Sir Christo- 
pher’s leg all the while, “ Dey not hurt Tina.” 
Then Mrs. Bellamy would perhaps be going out 
to gather the rose-leaves and lavender, and Tina 
was made proud and happy by being allowed 
to carry a handful in her pinafore; happier still, 
when they were spread out on sheets to dry, so 
that she could sit down like a frog among them, 
and have them poured over her in fragrant 
showers. Another frequent pleasure was to take 
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a journey with Mr. Bates through the kitchen- 
gardens and the hot-houses, where the rich 
bunches of green and purple grapes hung from 
the roof, far out of reach of the tiny yellow hand 
that could not help stretching itself out towards 
them; though the hand was sure at last to be 
satisfied with some delicate-flavoured fruit or 
sweet-scented flower. Indeed, in the long mo- 
notonous leisure of that great country-house, you 
may be sure there was always some one who 
had nothing better to do than to play with Tina, 
So that the little southern bird had its northern 
nest lined with tenderness, and caresses, and 
pretty things. A loving sensitive nature was too 
likely, under such nurture, to have its suscepti- 
bility heightened into unfitness for an encounter 
with any harder experience; all the more be- 
cause there were gleams of fierce resistance to 
any discipline that had a harsh or unloving as- 
pect. For the only thing in which Caterina 
showed any precocity was a certain ingenuity 
in vindictiveness. When she was five years old 
she had revenged herself for an unpleasant pro- 
hibition by pouring the ink into Mrs. Sharp’s 
work-basket; and once,, when Lady Cheverel 
took her doll from her, because she was affec- 
tionately licking the paint off its face, the little 
minx straightway climbed on a chair and threw 
down a flower-vase that stood on a bracket. 
This was almost the only instance in which her 
anger overcame her awe of Lady Cheverel, who 
had the ascendancy always belonging to kind- 
ness that never melts into caresses, and is 
severely but uniformly beneficent. 

By and by the happy monotony of Cheverel 
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Manor was broken in upon in the way Mr. 
Warren had announced. The roads through 
the park were cut up by wagons carrying loads 
of stone from a neighbouring quai’ry, the green 
courtyard became dusty with lime, and the 
peaceful house rang with the sound of tools. 
For the next ten years Sir Christopher was 
occupied with the architectural metamorphosis 
of his old family mansion; thus anticipating, 
through the prompting of his individual taste, 
that general reaction from the insipid imitation 
of the Palladian style, towards a restoration of 
the Gothic, which marked the close of the 
eighteenth century. This was the object he had 
set his heart on, with a singleness of determina- 
tion which was regarded with not a little con- 
tempt by his fox-hunting neighbours, who 
wondered greatly that a man with some of the 
best blood in England in his veins, should be 
mean enough to economize in his cellar, and re- 
duce his stud to two old coach-horses and a hack, 
for the sake of riding a hobby, and playing the 
architect. Their wives did not see so much to 
blame in the matter of the cellar and stables, but 
they were eloquent in pity for poor Lady Chev- 
erel, who had to live in no more than three rooms 
at once, and who must be distracted with noises, 
and have her constitution undermined by un- 
healthy smells. It was as bad as having a hus- 
band with an asthma. Why did not Sir Christo- 
pher take a house for her at Bath, or at least, if 
he must spend his time in overlooking workmen, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Manor ? 
This pity was quite gratuitous, as the most plen- 
tiful pity always is; for though Lady Cheverel 
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did not share her husband’s architectural enthu- 
siasm, she had too rigorous a view of a wife’s 
duties, and too profound a deference for Sir 
Christopher, to regard submission as a griev- 
ance. As for Sir Christopher, he was perfectly 
indifferent to criticism. “ An obstinate, crotch- 
ety man,” said his neighbours. But I, who 
have seen Cheverel Manor, as he bequeathed it 
to his heirs, rather attribute that unswerving 
architectural purpose of his, conceived and 
carried out through long years of systematic 
personal exertion, to something of the fervour 
of genius, as well as inflexibility of will; and in 
walking through those rooms, with their splen- 
did ceilings and their meagre furniture, which 
tell how all the spare money had been absorbed 
before personal comfort was thought of, I have 
felt that there dwelt in this old English baronet 
some of that sublime spirit which distinguishes 
art from luxury, and worships beauty apart from 
self-indulgence. 

While Cheverel Manor was growing from 
ugliness into beauty, Caterina too was growing 
from a little yellow bantling into a whiter 
maiden, with no positive beauty indeed, but with 
a certain light airy grace, which, with her large 
appeahng dark eyes, and a voice that, in its low- 
toned tenderness, recalled the love-notes of the 
stock-dove, gave her a more than usual charm. 
Unlike the building, however, Caterina’s devel- 
opment was the result of no systematic or careful 
appliances. She grew up very much like the 
primroses, which the gardener is not sorry to 
see within his enclosure, but takes no pains to 
cultivate. Lady Cheverel taught her to read 
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ani write, and say her catechism; Mr. Warren, 
being a good accountant, gave her lessons in 
arithmetic, by her ladyship’s desire; and Mrs. 
Sharp initiated her in all the mysteries of the 
needle. But, for a long time, there was no 
thought of giving her any more elaborate educa- 
tion. It is very likely that to her dying day 
Caterina thought the earth stood still, and that 
the sun and stars moved round it; but so, for the 
matter of that, did Helen, and Dido, and Des- 
demona, and Juliet; whence I hope you will not 
think my Caterina less worthy to be a heroine 
on that account. The truth is, that, with one 
exception, her only talent lay in loving; and 
there, it is probable, the most astronomical of 
women could not have surpassed her. Orphan 
and protegee though she ^was, this supreme 
talent of hers found plenty of exercise at Chev- 
erel Manor, and Caterina had more people to 
love than many a small lady and gentleman 
affluent in silver mugs and blood relations. I 
think the first place in her childish heart was 
given to Sir Christopher, for little girls are apt 
to attach themselves to the finest-looking gentle- 
man at hand, especially as he seldom has any- 
thing to do with discipline. Next to the Baronet 
came Dorcas, the merry rosy-cheeked damsel 
who was Mrs. Sharp’s lieutenant in the nursery, 
and thus played the part of the raisins in a dose 
of senna. It was a black day for Caterina when 
Dorcas married the coachman, and went, with a 
great sense of elevation in the world, to preside 
over a “ public ” in the noisy town of Sloppeter. 
A little china-box, bearing the motto “ Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,” which Dorcas 
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sent her as a remembrance, was among Cate- 
rina’s treasures ten years after. 

The one other exceptional talent, you akeady 
guess, was music. When the fact that Caterina 
had a remarkable ear for music, and a still more 
remarkable voice, attracted Lady ChevereFs 
notice, the discovery was very welcome both to 
her and Sir Christopher. Her musical educa- 
tion became at once an object of interest. Lady 
Cheverel devoted much time to it; and the rapid- 
ity of Tina’s progress surpassing all hopes, an 
Italian singing-master was engaged, for several 
years, to spend some months together at Chev- 
erel Manor. This unexpected gift made a great 
alteration in Caterina’s position. After those 
first years in which little girls are petted like 
puppies and kittens, there comes a time when it 
seems less obvious what they can be good f 01 % 
especially when, like Caterina, they give no par- 
ticular promise of cleverness or beauty; and it 
is not surprising that in that uninteresting 
period there was no' particular plan formed as 
to her future position. She could always help 
Mrs., Sharp, supposing she were fit for nothing 
else, as she grew up; but now, this rare gift 
of song endeared her to Lady Cheverel, who 
loved music above all things, and it associated 
her at once with the pleasures of the drawing- 
room. Insensibly she came to be regarded as 
one of the family, and the servants began to 
understand that Miss Sarti was to be a lady 
after all. 

“ And the raight on ’t too,” said Mr. Bates, 
“ for she has n’t the cut of a gell as must work 
for her bread; she ’s as nesh an’ dilicate as a 
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paich-blossom, — weUy laike a linnet wi’ on’y 
joost body anoof to hold her voice.” 

But long before Tina had reached this stage 
of her history, a new era had begun for her, in 
the arrival of a younger companion than any 
she had hitherto known. When she was no more 
than seven, a ward of Sir Christopher’s — a lad 
of fifteen, Maynard Gilfil by name — began to 
spend his vacations at Cheverel Manor, and 
found there no playfellow so much to his mind 
as Caterina. Maynard was an affectionate lad, 
who retained a propensity to white rabbits, pet 
squirrels, and guinea-pigs, perhaps a little be- 
yond the age at which young gentlemen usually 
look down on such pleasures as puerile. He was 
also much given to fishing, and to carpentry, 
considered as a fine art, without any base view 
to utility. And in all these pleasures it was his 
delight to have Caterina as his companion, to 
call her little pet names, answer her wondering 
questions, and have her toddling after him as 
you may have seen a Blenheim spaniel trotting 
after a large setter. Whenever Maynard went 
back to school, there was a little scene of 
parting. 

“ You wont forget me, Tina, before I come 
back again? I shall leave you all the whip- 
cord we ’ve made; and don’t you let Guinea die. 
Come, give me a kiss, and promise not to forget 
me.” 

As the years wore on, and Maynard passed 
from school to college, and from a slim lad to a 
stalwart young man, their companionship in the 
vacations necessarily took a different form, but 
it retained a brotherly and sisterly familiarity. 
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With Maynard the boyish atfection had insen- 
sibly grown into ardent love. Among all the 
many kinds of first love, that which begins in 
childish companionship is the strongest and most 
enduring: when passion comes to unite its force 
to long affection, love is at its spring-tide. And 
Maynard Gilfil’s love was of a kind to make him 
prefer being tormented by Caterina to any 
pleasure, apart from her, which the most benev- 
olent magician could have devised for him. It 
is the way with those tall large-limbed men, from 
Samson downwards. As for Tina, the little 
minx was perfectly well aware that Maynard 
was her slave; he was the one person in the 
world whom she did as she pleased with; and I 
need not tell you that this was a symptom of 
her being perfectly heart-whole so far as he was 
concerned: for a passionate woman’s love is al- 
ways overshadowed by fear. 

Maynard Gilfil did not deceive himself in his 
interpretation of Caterina’s feelings, but he 
nursed the hope that some time or other she 
would at least care enough for him to accept his 
love. So he waited patiently for the day when 
he might venture to say, “ Caterina, I love you! ” 
You see, he would have been content with very 
little, being one of those men who pass through 
life without making the least clamour about 
themselves; thinking neither the cut of his coat, 
nor the flavour of his soup, nor the precise depth 
of a servant’s bow at all momentous. He 
thought — foohshly enough, as lovers will think 
— that it was a good augury for him when he 
came to be domesticated at Cheverel Manor in 
the quality of chaplain there, and curate of a 
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neighbouring parish; judging falsely, from his 
own case, that habit and affection were the like- 
liest avenues to love. Sir Christopher satisfied 
several feelings in installing Maynard as chap- 
lain in his house. He liked the old-fashioned 
dignity of that domestic appendage; he liked 
his ward’s companionship; and as Maynard had 
some private fortune, he might take life easily 
in that agreeable home, keeping his hunter, and 
observing a mild regimen of clerical duty, until 
the Cumbermoor living should fall in, when he 
might be settled for life in the neighbourhood of 
the Manor. “With Caterina for a wife, too,” 
Sir Christopher soon began to think; for though 
the good baronet was not at ail quick to suspect 
what was unpleasant and opposed to his views 
of fitness, he was quick to see what would dove- 
tail with his own plans ; and he had first guessed, 
and then ascertained, by direct inquiry, tlie state 
of Maynard’s feehngs. He at once leaped to the 
conclusion that Caterina was of the same mind, 
or at least would be, when she was old enough. 
But these were too early days for anything defi- 
nite to be said or done. 

Meanwhile, new circumstances were arising, 
which, though they made no change in Sir Chris- 
topher’s plans and prospects, converted Mr. 
Gilfil’s hopes into anjtieties, and made it clear 
to him not only that Caterina’s heart was never 
likely to be his, but that it was given entirely 
to another. 

Once or twice in Caterina’s childhood, thei-e 
had been another boy-visitor at the Manor, 
younger than Maynard Gilfil, — a beautiful boy 
with brown curls and splendid clothes, on wEom 
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Gaterina had looked with shy admiration. This 
was Anthony Wybrow, the son of Sir Christo- 
pher’s younger sister, and chosen heir of Chev- 
erel Manor. The Baronet had sacrificed a large 
sum, and even straitened the resources by which 
he was to carry out his architectural schemes, for 
the sake of removing the entail from his estate, 
and making this boy his heir, — moved to the 
step, I am sorry to say, by an implacable quarrel 
with his elder sister; for a power of forgiveness 
was not among Sir Christopher’s vu'tues. At 
length, on the death of Anthony’s mother, when 
he was no longer a curly-headed boy, but a tall 
young man, with a captain’s commission, Chev- 
erel Manor became his home too, whenever he 
was absent from his regiment. Caterina was 
then a little woman, between sixteen and seven- 
teen, and I need not spend many words in 
explaining what you perceive to be the most 
natural thing in the world. 

There was little company kept at the Manor, 
and Captain Wybrow would have been much 
duUer if Caterina had not been there. It was 
pleasant to pay her attentions, — to speak to her 
in gentle tones, to see her little flutter of pleas- 
ure, the blush that just ht up her pale cheek, and 
the momentary timid glance of her dark ey^es, 
when he praised her singipg, leaning at her side 
over the piano. Pleasant, too, to cut out that 
chaplain with his large calves! What idle man 
can withstand the temptation of a woman to 
fascinate, and another man to eclipse? — espe- 
cially when it is quite clear to himself that he 
means no mischief, and shall leave everything 
to come right again by and by. At the end of 
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eighteen months, howevei’, during which Cap- 
tain Wybrow had spent much of his time at the 
Manor, he found that matters had reached a 
point which he had not at all contemplated. 
Gentle tones had led to tender words, and tender 
words had called forth a response of looks which 
made it impossible not to carry on the crescendo 
of love-making. To find one’s seif adored by a 
little, graceful, dark-eyed, sweet-singing woman, 
whom no one need despise is an agreeable 
sensation, comparable to smoking the finest 
Latakia, and also imposes some return of tender- 
ness as a duty. 

Perhaps you think that Captain Wybrow, 
who knew that it would be ridiculous to dream 
of his marrying Caterina, must have been a 
reckless libertine to win her affections in this 
manner! Not at all. He was a young man of 
calm passions, who was rarely led into any con- 
duct of which he could not give a plausible ac- 
count to himself ; and the tiny fragile Caterina 
was a woman who touched the imagination and 
the affections rather than the senses. He really 
felt very kindly towards her, and would very 
likely have loved her — if he had been able to 
love any one. But nature had not endowed him 
with that capability. She had given him an 
admirable figure, the whitest of hands, the most 
delicate of nostrils, and a large amount of serene 
self-satisfaction; but, as if to save such a deli- 
cate piece of work from any risk of being shat- 
tered, she had guarded him from the liability to 
a strong emotion. There was no list of youthful 
misdemeanours on record against him, and Sir 
Christopher and Lady Cheverel thought him the 
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best of nephews, the most satisfactory of heirs, 
full of grateful deference to themselves, and, 
above all things, guided by a sense of duty. 
Captain Wybrow alwap did the thing easiest 
and most agreeable to him from a sense of duty: 
he dressed expensively, because it was a duty he 
owed to his position; from a sense of duty he 
adapted himself to Sir Clmstopher’s inflexible 
will, which it would have been troublesome as 
well as useless to resist; and, being of a delicate 
constitution, he took care of his health from a 
sense of duty. His health was the only point on 
which he gave anxiety to his friends; and it was 
owing to this that Sir Christopher wished to see 
his nephew early married, the more so as a match 
after the Baronet’s own heart appeared immedi- 
ately attainable. Anthony had seen and ad- 
mired Miss Assher, the only child of a lady who 
had been Sir Christopher’s earliest love, but who, 
as things will happen in this world, had married 
another baronet instead of him. Miss Assher ’s 
father was now dead, and she was in possession 
of a pretty estate. If, as was probable, she 
should prove susceptible to the merits of An- 
thony’s person and character, nothing could 
make Sir Christopher so happy as to see a mar- 
riage which might be expected to secure the in- 
heritance of Cheverel Manor from getting into 
the wrong hands. Anthony had already been 
kindly received by Lady Assher as the nephew 
of her early friend; why should he not go to 
Bath, where she and her daughter were then 
residing, follow up the acquaintance, and win a 
handsome, well-born, and sufficiently wealthy 
bride? 
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Sir Christopher’s wishes were communicated 
to his nephew, who at once intimated his willing- 
ness to comply with them, — from a sense of 
duty. Caterina was tenderly informed by her 
lover of the sacrifice demanded from them both; 
and three days afterwards occurred the jparting 
scene you have witnessed in the gallery, on the 
eve of Captain Wybrow’s departure for Bath. 



CHAPTER V 


T he inexorable ticking of the clock is like 
the throb of pain to sensations made keen 
by a sickening fear. And so it is with the 
great clockwork of nature. Daisies and butter- 
cups give way to the brown waving grasses, 
tinged with the warm red sorrel; the waving 
grasses are swept away, and the meadows lie like 
emeralds set in the bushy hedgerows ; the 
tawny-tipped corn begins to bow with the weight 
of the full ear; the reapers are bending amongst 
it, and it soon stands in sheaves; then, presently, 
the patches of yellow stubhle lie side by side with 
streaks of dark-red earth, which the plough is 
turning up in preparation for the new-thrashed 
seed. And this passage from beauty to beauty, 
which to the happy is like the flow of a melody, 
measures for many a human heart the approach 
of foreseen anguish, — seems hmrying on the 
moment when the shadow of dread will be fol- 
lowed up by the reality of despair. 

How cruelly hasty that summer of 1788 
seemed to Caterina! Surely the roses vanished 
earlier, and the berries on the mountain-ash were 
more impatient to redden, and bring on the au- 
tumn, when she would be face to face with her 
misery, and witness Anthony giving all his 
gentle tones, tender words, and soft looks to 
another. 

Before the end of July, Captain Wybrow 
had written word that Lady Assher and her 
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daughter were about to fly from the heat and 
gayety of Bath to the shady quiet of their place 
at Farleigh, and that he was invited to join the 
party there. His letters implied that he was on 
an excellent footing with both the ladies, and 
gave no hint of a rival; so that Sir Christopher 
was more than usually bright and cheerful after 
reading them. . At length, towards the close of 
August, came the announcement that Captain 
Wybrow was an accepted lover; and after much 
complimentary and congratulatory correspond- 
ence between the two families, it was tmderstood 
that in September Lady Assher and her daugh- 
ter would pay a visit to Cheverel Manor, when 
Beatrice would make the acquaintance of her 
future relatives, and all needful arrangements 
could be discussed. Captain Wybrow would 
remain at Farleigh till then, and accompany the 
ladies on their journey. 

In the interval, every one at Cheverel Manor 
had something to do by way of preparing for 
the visitors. Sir Christopher was occupied in 
consultations with his steward and lawyer, and 
in giving orders to every one else, especially in 
spurring on Francesco to finish the saloon. Mr. 
Gilfil had the responsibility of procuring a lady’s 
horse, Miss Assher being a great rider. Lady 
Cheverel had vmwonted calls to make and invita- 
tions to deliver. Mr. Bates’s turf and gravel 
and flower-beds were always at such a point of 
neatness and finish that nothing extraordinary 
could be done in the garden, except a little extra- 
ordinary scolding of the under-gardener; and 
this addition Mr. Bates did not neglect. 

Happily for Caterina, she too had her task, to 
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fill up the long dreary dajrtime: it was to finish 
a chair-cushion which would complete the set of 
embroidered covers for the drawing-room, Lady 
Cheverel’s year-long work, and the only note- 
worthy bit of furnitm-e in the Manor. Over this 
embroidery she sat with cold lips and a palpitat- 
ing heart, thankful that this miserable sensation 
throughout the dajdime seemed to cotmteract 
the tendency to teai-s which returned with night 
and solitude. She was most frightened when 
Sir Christopher approached her. The Baronet’s 
eye was brighter and his step more elastic than 
ever, and it seemed to him that only the most 
leaden or churlish souls could be otherwise than 
brisk and exulting in a world where everything 
went so well. Dear old gentleman! he had gone 
through life a little flushed with the power of 
his will, and now his latest plan was succeed- 
ing, and Cheverel Manor would be inherited by 
a grand-nephew, whom he might even yet live 
to see a fine young fellow with at least the 
down on his chin. Why not? One is still 
young at sixty. 

Sir Christopher had always something play- 
ful to say to Caterina. 

“ Now, little monkey, you must be in your 
best voice ; you ’re the minstrel of the Manor, 
you know, and be sure you have a pretty gown 
and a new ribbon. You must not be dressed in 
russet, though you are a singing-bird.” Or per- 
haps, “ It is your turn to be courted next, Tina. 
But don’t you learn any naughty proud airs. I 
must have Maynard let off easily.” 

Caterina’s affection for the old Baronet helped 
her to summon up a smile as he stroked her cheek 
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and looked at her kindly; but that was the mo- 
ment at which she felt it most difficult not to 
burst out crying. Lady Cheverel’s conversation 
and presence were less trying; for her ladyship 
felt no more than calm satisfaction in this familj^ 
event; and besides, she was further sobei’ed by 
a little jealousy at Sir Christopher’s anticipation 
of pleasure in seeing Lady Assher, enshrined 
in his memory as a mild-eyed beauty of sixteen, 
with whom he had exchanged locks before he 
w^ent on his first travels. Lady Cheverel would 
have died rather than confess it, but she could n’t 
help hoping that he would be disappointed in 
Lady Assher, and rather ashamed of having 
called her so charming. 

Mr. Gilfil watched Caterina through these 
days with mixed feelings. Her suffering went 
to his heart; but, even for her sake, he w'as glad 
that a love which could never come to good 
should be no longer fed by false hopes ; and how 
could he help saying to himself, “ Perhaps, after 
a while, Caterina will be tired of fretting about 
that cold-hearted puppy, and then — ” 

At length the much-expected day arrived, 
and the brightest of September suns was lighting 
up the yellowing lime-trees, as about five o’clock 
Lady Assher’s carriage drove under the portico. 
Caterina, seated at work in her owm room, heard 
the rolling of the wheels, followed presently by 
the opening and shutting of doors, and the 
sound of voices in the corridors. Remembering 
that the dinner-hour was six, and that Lad}'- 
Cheverel had desired her to be in the drawing- 
room early, she started up to dress, and was 
delighted to find herself feeling suddenly brave 
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and strong. Curiosity to see Miss Assher, — 
the thought that Anthony was in the house, — 
the wish not to look unattractive, were feelings 
that brought some colour to her lips, and made it 
easy to attend to her toilet. They would ask 
her to sing this evening, and she would sing well. 
Miss Assher should not think her utterly insigni- 
ficant. So she put on her gray silk gown and her 
cherry-coloured ribbon with as much care as if 
she had been herself the betrothed; not forget- 
ting the pair of round pearl earrings which Sii* 
Christopher had told Lady Cheverel to give her, 
because Tina’s little ears were so pretty. 

Quick as she had been, she found Sir Chiisto- 
pher and Lady Cheverel in the drawing-room 
chatting with Mr. Gilfil, and telling him how 
handsome Miss Assher was, but how entirely un- 
like her mother, — apparently resembling her 
father only. 

“ Aha! ” said Sir Christopher, as he turned to 
look at Caterina, “ what do you think of this, 
Maynard? Did you ever see Tina look so pretty 
before? Why, that little gray gown has been 
made out of a bit of my lady’s, hasn’t it? It 
does n’t take anything much larger than a 
pocket-handkerchief to dress the little monkey.” 

Lady Cheverel, too, serenely radiant in the 
assurance a single glance had given her of Lady 
Assher’s inferiority, smiled approval; and Ca- 
terma was in one of those moods of self- 
possession and indifference which come as the 
ebb-tide between the struggles of passion. She 
retired to the piano, and busied herself -with ar- 
ranging her music, not at all insensible to the 
pleasure of being looked at with admii’ation the 
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while, and thinking that, the next time the door 
opened, Captain Wybrow would enter, and she 
would speak to him quite cheerfully. But when 
she heard him come in, and the scent of roses 
floated towards her, her heai’t gave one great 
leap. She knew nothing till he was pressing her 
hand, and saying, in the old easy way, “ Well, 
Caterina, how do you do? You look quite 
blooming.” 

She felt her cheeks reddening with anger that 
he could speak and look with such perfect non- 
chalance. Ah! he was too deeply in love with 
some one else to remember anything he had felt 
for Tier. But the next moment she was conscious 
of her folly; — “ as if he could show any feeling 
then! ” This conflict of emotions stretched into 
a long interval the few moments that elapsed 
before the door opened again, and her o\ati atten- 
tion, as well as that of all the rest, was absorbed 
by the entrance of the two ladies. 

The daughter was the more striking, from the 
contrast she presented to her mother, a round- 
shouldered, middle-sized woman, who had once 
had the transient pink-and-white beauty of a 
blonde, with ill-defined features and early em- 
bonpoint. Miss Assher was tall, and gracefully 
though substantially formed, carrying herself 
with an air of mingled graciousness and self- 
confidence; her daA-bro^Ti hair, untouched by 
powder, hanging in bushy curls round her face, 
and falling behind in long thick ringlets nearly 
to her waist. The brilliant carmine tint of her 
well-rounded cheeks, and the finely cut outline 
of her straight nose, produced an impression of 
splendid beauty, in spite of commonplace bi-own 
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eyes, a narrow forehead, and thin lips. She was 
in mourning; and the dead black of her crape 
dress, relieved here and there by jet ornaments, 
gave the fullest effect to her complexion, and to 
the rounded whiteness of her arms, bare from the 
elbow. The first coup dfoeil was dazzling; and 
as she stood looking dovm with a gracious smile 
on Caterina, whom Lady Cheverel was present- 
ing to her, the poor little thing seemed to herself 
to feel, for the first time, all the folly of her 
former dream. 

“We are enchanted with your place. Sir 
Christopher,” said Lady Assher, with a feeble 
kind of pompousness, which she seemed to be 
copying from some one else; “I’m sure your 
nephew must have thought Farleigh wi-etchedly 
out of order. Poor Sir John was so very care- 
less about keeping up the house and grounds. 
I often talked to hi m about it; but he said, 
‘ Pooh, pooh! as long as my friends find a good 
dinner and a good bottle of wine, they won’t 
care about my ceilings being rather smoky.’ 
He was so very hospitable, was Sir John.” 

“ I think the view of the house from the park, 
just after we passed the bridge, particularly 
fine,” said Miss Assher, interposing rather 
eagerly, as if she feared her mother might be 
making infelicitous speeches, “ and the pleasure 
of the first glimpse was all the greater because 
Anthony would describe nothing to us before- 
hand. He would not spoil our first impressions 
by raising false ideas. I long to go over the 
house. Sir Christopher, and learn the history of 
all your architectural designs, which Anthony 
says have cost you so much time and study.” 
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“ Take care how you set an old man talking 
about the past, my dear,” said the Baronet; “ I 
hope we shall find something pleasanter for you 
to do than turning over my old plans and pic- 
tures. Our friend Mr. Gilfil here has found a 
beautiful mare for you, and you can scour the 
country to your heart’s content. Anthony has 
sent us word what a horsewoman you ai*e.” 

Miss Assher turned to Mr. Gilfil with her 
most beaming smile, and expressed her thanks 
with the elaborate graciousness of a person who 
means to be thought charming, and is sure of 
success. 

“ Pray do not thank me,” said Mr. Gilfil, “ till 
you have tried the mare. She has been ridden 
by Lady Sara Linter for the last two years; but 
one lady’s taste may not be like another’s in 
horses, any more than in other matters.” 

While this conversation was passing. Captain 
Wybrow was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
contenting himself with responding from under 
his indolent eyelids to the glances Miss Assher 
■was constantly directing towards him as she 
spoke. “ She is very much in love with him,” 
thought Caterina. But she was relieved that 
Anthony remained passive in his attentions. 
She thought, too, that he was looking paler and 
more languid than usual. “ If he did n’t love her 
very much, — if he sometimes thought of the 
past with regret, I think I could bear it all, and 
be glad to see Sir Christopher made happy.” 

During dinner there was a little incident 
which confirmed these thoughts. When the 
sweets were on the table, there was a mould of 
jelly just opposite Captain Wybrow; and being 
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inclined to take some himself, he first invited 
Miss Assher, who coloured, and said, in rather a 
sharper key than usual, “ Have you not learned 
by this time that I never take jelly? ” 

“Don’t you?” said Captain Wybrow, whose 
perceptions were not acute enough for him to 
notice the difference of a semitone. “ I should 
have thought you were fond of it. There was 
always some on the table at Farleigh, I think.” 

“ You don’t seem to take much interest in my 
likes and dislikes.” 

“I’m too much possessed by the happy 
thought that you like me,” was the ex officio 
reply, in silvery tones. 

This little episode was imnoticed by every 
one but Caterina. Sir Christopher was listening 
with polite attention to Lady Assher’s history of 
her last man-cook, who was first-rate at gravies, 
and for that reason pleased Sir John, — he was 
so particular about his gravies, was Sir John; 
and so they kept the man six years in spite 
of his bad pastry. Lady Cheverel and Mr. 
Gilfil were smiling at Rupert the bloodhound, 
who had pushed his great head under his mas- 
ter’s arm, and was taking a survey of the 
dishes, after snuffing at the contents of the 
Baronet’s plate. 

When the ladies were in the drawing-room 
again. Lady Assher was soon deep in a state- 
ment to Lady Cheverel of her views about bury- 
ing people in woollen. 

“ To be sure, you must have a woollen dress, 
because it ’s the law, you know; but that need 
hinder no one from putting linen underneath. 
I always used to say, ‘If Sir John died to- 
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morrow, I would bury him in his shirt; ’ and I 
did. And let me advise you to do so by Sir 
Christopher. You never saw Sir John, Lady 
Cheverel. He was a large tall man, with a nose 
just like Beatrice; and so very particular about 
his shirts.” 

Miss Assher, meanwhile, had seated herself 
by Caterina, and, with that smiling affability 
which seems to say, “ I am really not at all 
proud, thought you might expect it of me,” 
said, — 

“ Anthony tells me you sing so very beauti- 
fully, I hope we shall hear you this evening.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Caterina, quietly, without 
smiling; “ I always sing when I am wanted to 
sing.” 

“ I envy you such a charming talent. Do 
you know, I have no ear; I cannot hum the 
smallest tune, and I delight in music so. Is it 
not unfortunate? But I shall have quite a treat 
while I am here ; Captain Wybrow says you will 
give us some music every day.” 

“ I should have thought you wwld n’t care 
about music if you had no ear,” said Caterina, 
becoming epigrammatic by force of grave sim- 
plicity. 

“ Oh, I assure you, I dote on it; and Anthony 
is so fond of it; it would be so delightful if I 
could play and sing to him; though he says he 
likes me best not to sing, because it does n’t be- 
long to his idea of me. What style of music do 
you like best? ^ 

“ I don’t know. I like all beautiful music.” 

“ And are you as fond of /iding as of 
music?” 
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“No; I never ride. I think I should be very 
frightened.” 

“ Oh, no! indeed you would not, after a little 
practice. I have never been in the least timid. 
I think Anthony is more afraid for me than I 
am for myself; and since I have been riding 
with him, I have been obhged to be more care- 
ful, because he is so neiwous about me.” 

Caterina made no reply; but she said to her- 
self, “ I wish she would go away and not talk to 
me. She only wants me to admire her good- 
nature, and to talk about Anthony.” 

Miss Assher was thinking at the same time: 
“ This Miss Sarti seems a stupid little thing. 
Those musical people often are. But she is pret- 
tier than I expected; Anthony said she was not 
pretty.” 

Happily at this moment Lady Assher called 
her daughter’s attention to the embroidered 
cushions ; and Miss Assher, walking to the op- 
posite sofa, was soon in conversation with Lady 
Cheverel about tapestry and embroidery in gen- 
eral, while her mother, feeling herself superseded 
there, came and placed herself beside Caterina. 

“ I hear you are the most beautiful singer,”^ 
was of course the opening remark. “ All Ital- 
ians sing so beautifully. I travelled in Italy 
with Sir John when we were first married, and 
we went to Venice, where they go about in gon- 
dolas, you know. You don’t wear powder, I 
see. No more will Beatrice; though many peo- 
ple think her curls would look all the better for 
powder. She has so much hair, has n’t she? Our 
last maid dressed it much better than this; but, 
do you know, she wore Beatrice’s stockings be- 
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fore they went to the wash, and we couldn’t 
keep her after that, could w'e? ” 

Caterina, accepting the question as a mere bit 
of rhetorical effect, thought it supei-fluous to 
reply, till Lady Assher repeated, “ Could we, 
now? ” as if Tina’s sanction were essential to her 
repose of mind. After a faint “ No,” she went 
on. 

“ Maids are so very troublesome, and Beatrice 
is so particular, you can’t imagine. I often say 
to her, ‘ My dear, you can’t have perfection.’ 
That very gown she has on, — to be sure, it fits 
her beautifully now, — but it has been unmade 
and made up again twice. But she is like poor 
Sir John, — he was so very particular about his 
own things, was Sir John. Is Lady Cheverel 
particular? ” 

“ Rather. But Mrs. Sharp has been her maid 
twenty years.” 

“ I wish there was any chance of our keeping 
Griffin twenty years. But I am afraid we shall 
have to part with her because her health is so 
delicate ; and she is so obstinate, she toU not take 
bitters as I want her. You look delicate, now. 
Let me recommend you to take camomile tea in 
a morning, fasting. Beatrice is so strong and 
healthy, she never takes any medicine; but if I 
had had twenty girls, and they had been delicate, 
I should have given them all camomile tea. It 
strengthens the constitution beyond anything. 
Now, will you promise me to take camomffe 
tea?” 

“Thank you; I’m not at all ill,” said 
Caterina. “ I ’ve always been pale and thin.” 

Lady Assher was sure camomile tea would 
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make all the difference in the world, — Caterina 
must see if it would n’t, — and then went drib- 
bling on like a leaky shower-bath, until the early 
entrance of the gentlemen created a diversion and 
she fastened on Sir Christopher, who probably 
began to think that, for poetical purposes, it 
would be better not to meet one’s first love again, 
after a lapse of forty years. 

Captain Wybrow, of course, joined his aunt 
and Miss Assher, and Mr. Gilfil tried to relieve 
Catei'ina from the awkwardness of sitting aloof 
and dumb, by telling her how a friend of his had 
broken his arm and staked his horse that morn- 
ing, not at all appearing to heed that she hardly 
listened, and was looking towards the other side 
of the room. One of the tortures of jealousy 
is that it can never turn away its eyes from the 
thing that pains it. 

By and by every one felt the need of a relief 
from chit-chat, — Sir Christopher perhaps the 
most of all, — and it was he who made the accep- 
table proposition, — 

“Come, Tina, are we to have no music to- 
night before we sit down to cards? Your lady- 
ship plays at cards, I think? ” he added, recol- 
lecting himself, and turning to Lady Assher. 

“Gh, yes! Poor dear Sir John would have a 
whist-table eveiy night.” v 

Caterina sat down to the harpsichord at once, 
and had no sooner begun to sing than she per- 
ceived with delight that Captain Wybrow was 
gliding towards the harpsichord, and soon stand- 
ing in the old place. This consciousness gave 
fresh strength to her voice; and when she no- 
ticed that Miss Assher presently followed him 
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with that air of ostentatious achniration which 
belongs to the absence of real enjoyment, her 
closing bramra was none the worse for being 
animated by a little triumphant contempt. 

“ Why, you are in better voice than ever, 
Caterina,” said Captain Wybrow, when she had 
ended. “ This is rather different from Miss 
Hibbert’s small piping that we used to be glad 
of at Farleigh, is it not, Beatrice? ” 

“ Indeed it is. You are a most enviable crea- 
ture, Miss Sarti — Caterina — may 1 not call 
you Caterina? for I have heard Anthony speak 
of you so often, I seem to know you quite well. 
You will let me caU you Caterina? ” 

“Oh, yes; every one calls nie Caterina, only 
when they call me Tina.” 

“ Come, come, more singing, more singing, 
little monkey,” Sir Christopher called out from 
the other side of the room. “ We have not had 
half enough yet.” 

Caterina was ready enough to obey; for while 
she was singing she was queen of the room, and 
Miss Assher was reduced to grimacing ad- 
miration. Alas! you see what jealousy was 
doing in this poor young soul. Caterina, who 
had passed her life as a little unobtrusive 
singing-bird, nestling so fondly under the 
wings that were outstretched for lier, her heart 
beating only to the peaceful rhythm of love, or 
fluttering with some easily stifled fear, had 
begun to know the fierce palpitations of tri- 
umph and hatred. 

When the singing was over. Sir Christopher 
and Lady Cheverel sat down to whist with Lady 
Assher and Mr. Gilfil, and Caterina placed her- 
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self at the Baronet’s elbow, as if to watch the 
game, that she might not appear to thrust herself 
on the pair of lovers. At first she was glowing 
with her little triumph, and felt the strength of 
pride ; but her eye would steal to the opposite 
side of the fireplace, where Captain Wybrow 
had seated himself close to Miss Assher, and 
was leaning with his arm over the back of the 
chair, in the most lover-like position. Caterina 
began to feel a choking sensation. She could 
see, almost without looking, that he was taking- 
up her arm to examine her bracelet ; their heads 
were bending close together, her curls touching 
his cheek, — now he was putting his lips to her 
hand. Caterina felt her cheeks burn, — she 
could sit no longer. She got up, pretending to 
be gliding about in search of something, and at 
length slipped out of the room. 

Outside, she took a candle, and hurrying 
along the passages and up the stairs to her own 
room, locked the door. 

“ Oh, I cannot bear it, I cannot bear it! ” the 
poor thing burst out aloud, clasping her little 
fingers, and pressing them back against her 
foi-ehead, as if she wanted to break them. 

Then she walked hurriedly up and down the 
room. 

“ And this must go on for days and days, and 
I must see it.” 

She looked about nervously for something to 
clutch. There was a muslin kerchief lying on 
the table; she took it up and tore it into shreds 
as she walked up and down, and then pressed it 
into hard balls in her hand. 

“And Anthony,” she thought, “he can do 
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this without caring for what I feel Oh, he 
can forget everj^thing: how he used to say he 
loved me, — how he used to take my hand in 
his as we walked, — how he used to stand near 
me in the evenings for the sake of looking into 
my eyes.” 

“Oh, it is cruel, it is cruel!” she burst out 
again aloud, as all those love-moments in the 
past returned upon her. Then the tears gushed 
forth, she threw herself on her knees by the bed, 
and sobbed bitterly. 

She did not know how long she had been there, 
till she was startled by the prayer-bell; when, 
thinking Lady Cheverel might perhaps send 
some one to inquire after her, she rose, and began 
hastily to undress, that there might be no possi- 
bility of her going down again. She had hai'dly 
unfastened her hair, and thrown a loose gown 
about her, before there was a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Sharp’s voice said, “ Miss Tina, my 
lady wants to know if you ’re ill.” 

Caterina opened the door and said, “Thank 
you, dear Mrs. Sharp; I have a bad headache; 
please tell my lady I felt it come on after 
singing.” 

“ Then, goodness me! why are n’t you hi bed, 
instead o’ standing shivering there, fit to catch 
your death? Come, let me fasten up your hair 
and tuck you up warm.” 

“ Oh, no, thank you; I shall really be in bed 
very soon. Good-night, dear Sharpy; don’t 
scold; I will be good, and get into bed.” 

Caterina kissed her old friend coaxingly, but 
Mrs. Sharp was not to be “ come over ” in that 
way, and insisted on seeing her foruKy; charge 
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in bed, taking away the candle which the poor 
child had wanted to keep as a companion. 

But it was impossible to lie there long with 
that beating heart; and the little white figure 
was soon out of bed again, seeking relief in the 
very sense of chill and uncomfort. It was light 
enough for her to see about her room; for the 
moon, nearly at full, was riding high in the 
heavens among scattered hurrying clouds. Ca- 
terina drew aside the window-curtain, and sit- 
ting with her forehead pressed against the cold 
pane, looked out on the wide stretch of park 
and lawn. 

How dreary the moonlight is ! robbed of all 
its tenderness and repose by the hard driving 
wind. The trees are harassed by that tossing 
motion, when they would like to be at rest ; the 
shivering grass makes her quake with sympa- 
thetic cold; and the willows by the pool, bent 
low and white under that invisible harshness, 
seem agitated and helpless like herself. But 
she loves the scene the better for its sadness: 
there is some pity in it. It is not hke that hard, 
unfeeling happiness of lovers, flaunting in the 
eyes of misery. 

She set her teeth tight against the window- 
frame, and the tears fell thick and fast. She was 
so thankful she could cry, for- the mad passion 
she had felt when her eyes were dry frightened 
her. If that dreadful feeling were to come on 
when Lady Cheverel was present, she should 
never be able to contain herself. 

Then there was Sir Christopher, — so good to 
her, — so happy about Anthony’s marriage; 
and all the while she had these wicked feelings. 
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“ Oh, I cannot help it, I cannot help it! ” she 
said in a loud whisper between her sobs. “ O 
God, have pity upon me! ” 

In this way Tina wore out the long hours of 
the windy moonlight, till at last, with weary 
aching limbs, she lay down in bed again, and 
slept from mere exhaustion. 

While this poor little heart was being bruised 
with a weight too heavy for it, Nature was hold- 
ing on her calm inexorable way, in unmoved and 
terrible beauty. The stars wei’e rushing in their 
eternal courses; the tides swelled to the level of 
the last expectant weed; the sun was making 
biilliant day to busy nations on the other side of 
the swift earth. The stream of human thought 
and deed was himrying and broadening onward. 
The astronomer was at his telescope ; the great 
ships were labouring over the waves ; the toiling 
eagerness of commei'ce, the fierce spirit of revo- 
lution, were only ebbing in brief rest ; and sleep- 
less statesmen were dreading the possible crisis 
of the morrow. What were our little Tina and 
her trouble in this mighty torrent, rushing from 
one awful unknown to another? Lighter than 
the smallest centre of quivering life in the water- 
drop, hidden and uncared for as the pulse of 
anguish in the breast of the tiniest bird that has 
fluttered down to its nest with the long-sought 
food, and has found the nest torn and empty. 



CHAPTER VI 


T he next morning, when Caterina was 
waked from her heavy sleep by Martha 
bringing in the warm water, the sun was 
shining, the wind had abated, and those hours of 
suffering in the night seemed imreal and dream- 
like, in spite of weary limbs and aching eyes. 
She got up and began to dress with a strange 
feeling of insensibility, as if nothing could make 
her cry again; and she even felt a sort of long- 
ing to be downstairs in the midst of company, 
that she might get rid of this benumbed con- 
dition by contact. 

There are few of us that are not rather 
ashamed of our sins and follies as we look out on 
the blessed morning sunlight, which comes to us 
like a bright-winged angel beckoning us to quit 
the old path of vanity that stretches its dreary 
length behind us; and Tina, little as she knew 
about doctrines and theories, seemed to herself 
to have been both foolish and wicked yester- 
day. To-day she would try to be good; and 
when she knelt down to say her short prayer, — 
the veiy form she had learned by heart when she 
was ten years old, — she added, “ O God, help 
me to bear it!” 

That day the prayer seemed to be answered, 
for after some remarks on her pale looks at 
breakfast, Caterina passed the morning quietly. 
Miss Assher and Captain Wybrow being out on 
a riding excursion. In the evening there was a 
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dinner-party, and after Caterina had sung a 
little, Lady Cheverel, remembering that she was 
ailing, sent her to bed, where she soon sank into 
a deep sleep. Body and mind riuist renew their 
force to suifer as well as to enjoy. 

On the morrow, however, it was rainy, and 
every one must stay indoors ; so it was resolved 
that the guests should be taken over the house 
by Sir Christopher, to hear the story of the archi- 
tectural alterations, the family portraits, and the 
family relics. All the party, except Mr. Gilfil, 
were in the drawing-room when the proposition 
was made; and when Miss Assher rose to go, 
she looked towards Captain Wybrow, expect- 
ing to see him rise too; but he kept his seat 
near the fire, turning his eyes towards the news- 
paper which he had been holding unread in his 
hand. 

“ Are you not coming, Anthony? ” said Lady 
Cheverel, noticing Miss Assher’s look of expec- 
tation. 

“I think not, if you’ll excuse me,” he an- 
swered, rising and opening the door; “ I feel a 
little chilled this morning, and I am afraid of the 
cold rooms and draughts.” 

Miss Assher reddened, but said nothing, and 
passed on. Lady Cheverel accompanying her. 

Caterina was seated at work in the oriel win- 
dow. It was the first time she and Anthony had 
been alone together, and she had thought before 
that he wished to avoid her. But now, surely, 
he wanted to speak to her, — he wanted to say 
something kind. Presently he rose from his seat 
near the fire, and placed himself on the ottoman 
opposite to her. 
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“ Well, Tina, and how have you been all this 
longtime?” 

Both the tone and the words were an oflfence 
to her; the tone was so different from the old 
one, the words were so cold and unmeaning. 
She answered with a little bitterness, — 

“I think you need n’t ask. It does n’t make 
much difference to you.” 

“ Is that the kindest thing you have to say to 
me after my long absence? ” 

“I don’t know why you should expect me to 
say kind things.” 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He wished very 
much to avoid allusions to the past or comments 
on the present. And yet he wished to be well 
with Caterina. Fie would have liked to caress 
her, make her presents, and have her think him 
very kind to her. But these women are plaguy 
perverse! There’s no bringing them to look 
rationally at anything. At last he said: “I 
hoped you would think all the better of me, Tina, 
for doing as I have done, instead of bearing 
malice towards me. I hoped you would see that 
it is the best thing for every one, — the best for 
your happiness too.” 

“Oh, pray don’t make love to Miss Assher 
for the sake of my happiness,” answered Tina. 

At this moment the door opened, and Miss 
Assher entered, to fetch her reticule, which lay 
on the harpsichord. She gave a keen glance at 
Catei-ina, whose face was flushed, and saying to 
Captain Wybrow with a slight sneer, “Since 
you are so chill, I wonder you like to sit in the 
window,” left the room again immediately. 

The lover did not appear much discomposed. 
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but sat quiet a little longer, and then, seating 
himself on the music-stool, drew it near to Cate- 
rina, and taking her hand, said : “ Come, Tina, 
look kindly at me, and let us be friends. I shall 
always be your friend.” 

“ Thank you,” said Caterina, drawing away 
her hand. “You are very generous. But pray 
move away. Miss Assher may come in again.” 

“ Miss Assher be hanged! ” said Anthony, 
feeling the fascination of old habit returning on 
him in his proximity to Caterina. He put his 
arm round her waist, and leaned his cheek down 
to hers. The lips could n’t help meeting after 
that; but the next moment, with heart swelling 
and tears rising, Caterina burst away from him, 
and rushed out of the room. 



CHAPTER VII 


C ATERINA tore herself from Anthony 
with the desperate effort of one who has 
just self-recolleetion enough left to be 
conscious that the fumes of charcoal will master 
his senses unless he bursts a way for himself to 
the fresh air; but when she reached her own 
.I'oom, she was still too intoxicated with that 
momentary revival of old emotions, too much 
agitated by the sudden return of tenderness 
in her lover, to know whether pain or pleas- 
ure predominated. It was as if a miracle had 
happened in her little world of feeling, and 
made the future all vague, — a dim morning 
haze of possibilities, instead of the sombre 
wintry daylight and clear rigid outline of pain- 
ful certainty. 

She felt the need of rapid movement. She 
must walk out in spite of the rain. Happily, 
'there was a thin place in the curtain of clouds 
which seemed to promise that how, about noon, 
the day had a mind to clear up. Caterina 
thought to herself, “ I will walk to the Moss- 
lands, and carry Mr. Bates the comforter I have 
made for him, and then Lady Cheverel will not 
wonder so much at my going out.” At the hall 
door she found Rupert, the old bloodhound, sta- 
tioned at the mat, with the determination that 
the first person who was sensible enough to take 
a walk that morning should have the honour of 
his approbation and society. As he thrust his 
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great black and tawny head under her hand, 
and wagged his tail with vigorous eloquence, 
and reached the cliinax of his welcome by jump- 
ing up to lick her face, which was at a convenient 
licking height for him, Caterina felt quite grate- 
ful to the old dog for his friendliness. Animals 
are such agreeable friends, — they ask no ques- 
tions, they pass no criticisms. 

The “ Mosslands ” was a remote part of the 
grounds, encircled by the little stream issuing 
from the pool; and certainly, for a wet day, 
Caterina could hardly have chosen a less suitable 
walk, for though the rain was abating, and pres- 
ently ceased altogether, there was still a smart 
shower falling from the trees which arched over 
the greater part of her way. But she found just 
the desired relief from her feverish excitement 
in labouring along the wet paths with an um- 
brella that made her arm ache. This amount 
of exertion was to her tiny body what a day’s 
hunting often was to Mr. Gilfil, who at times 
had his fits of jealousy and sadness to get rid of, 
and wisely had recourse to nature’s innocent 
opium, — fatigue. 

When Caterina reached the pretty arched 
wooden bridge which formed the only entrance 
to the Mosslands for any but webbed feet, the 
sun had mastered the clouds, and was shining 
through the boughs of the tall elms that made a 
deep nest for the gardener’s cottage, — turning 
the raindrops into diamonds, and inviting the 
nasturtium flowers creeping over the porch and 
low-thatched roof to lift up their flame-coloured 
heads once more. The rooks were cawing with 
many-voiced monotony, apparently — - by a re- 
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markable approximation to human intelligence 
— - finding great conversational resources in 
the change of weather. The mossy turf, stud- 
ded with the broad blades of marsh-loving 
plants, told that Mr. Bates’s nest was rather 
damp in the best of weather; but he was of 
opinion that a little external moistui’e would 
hurt no man who was not perversely neglect- 
ful of that obvious and providential antidote, 
rum-and-water. 

Caterina loved this nest. Every object in it, 
every sound that haunted it, had been familiar to 
her from the days when she had been carried 
thither on Mr. Bates’s arm, making little cawing 
noises to imitate the rooks, clapping her hands 
at the green frogs leaping in the moist grass, 
and fixing grave eyes on the gardener’s fowls 
cluck-clucking under their pens. And now the 
spot looked prettier to her than ever; it was so 
out of the way of Miss Assher, with her brilliant 
beauty, and personal claims, and small civil re- 
marks. She thought Mr. Bates would not be 
come in to his dinner yet, so she would sit down 
and wait for him. 

But she was mistaken. Mr. Bates was seated 
in his armchair, with his pocket-handkerchief 
thrown over his face as the most eligible mode 
of passing away those superfluous hours between 
meals when the weather drives a man indoors. 
Roused by the furious barking of his chained 
bull-dog, he descried his little favourite ap- 
proaching, and forthwith presented himself at 
the doorway, looking disproportionately tall 
compared with the height of his cottage. The 
bull-dog, meanwhile, unbent from the severity 
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of his official demeanour, and commenced a 
friendly interchange of ideas with Rupert. 

Mr. Bates’s hair was now gray, but his frame 
was none the less stalwart, and his face looked 
all the redder, making an artistic contrast with 
the deep blue of his cotton neckerchief, and of 
his linen apron twisted into a gh’dle round his 
waist. 

“ Why, dang my boottons. Miss Tiny,” he ex- 
claimed, “ hoo coom ye to coom oot dabblin’ 
your fact laike a little Muscovy duck, sich a day 
as this? Not but what ai’m delaighted to sae 
ye. Here, Hesther,” he called to his old hump- 
backed housekeeper, “ tek the young ledy’s oom- 
brella an’ spread it oot to dray. Coom, coom in, ■ 
Miss Tiny, an’ set ye doon by the faire an’ dray 
yer fact, an’ hev summat warm to kape ye from 
ketchin’ coold.” 

Mr. Bates led the way, stoopmg under the 
door-places, into his small sitting-room, and 
shaking the patchwork cushion in his armchair, 
moved it to mthin a good roasting distance of 
tire blazing fire. 

“Thank you. Uncle Bates” (Caterina kept 
up her childish epithets for her friends, and this 
was one of them) ; “ not quite so close to the fire, 
for I am warm with walking.” 

“ Eh, but yer shoes are faine an’ wet, an’ ye 
must put up yer faet on the fender. Rare big 
faet, bain’t ’em? — aboot the saize of a good big 
spoon. I woonder ye can mek a shift to stan’ 
on ’em. Now, what ’ll ye hev to warm yer in- 
saide? — a drop o’ hot elder wain, now?” 

“ No, not anything to drink, thank you; it 
is n’t very long since breakfast,” said Caterina, 
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drawing out the comforter from her deep pocket. 
Pockets were capacious in those days. “ Look 
here, Uncle Bates, here is what I came to bring 
you. I made it on purpose for you. You must 
wear it this winter, and give your red one to old 
Brooks.” 

“ Eh, Miss Tiny, this is a beauty. An’ ye 
made it all wi’ yer little fingers for an old feller 
laike mae ! I tek it very kaind on ye, an’ I be- 
lave ye I ’ll wear it, and he prood on ’t too. 
These sthraipes, blue an’ whaite, now, they mek 
it uncommon pritty.” 

“ Yes, that will suit your complexion, you 
know, better than. the old scarlet one. I know 
Mrs. Sharp will be more in love with you than 
ever when she sees you in the new one.” 

“My complexion, ye little roogue! ye’re 
a-laughin’ at me. But talkin’ o’ complexions, 
what a beautiful colour the bride as is to be has 
on her cheeks! Dang my boottons! she looks 
faine and handsome o’ hossback, — sits as up- 
raight as a dart, wi’ a figure like a statty 1 Mis- 
thress Sharp has promised to put me behaind 
one o’ the doors when the ladies are cornin’ doon 
to dinner, so as I may sae the young un i’ full 
dress, wi’ all her curls an’ that. Misthress Sharp 
says she’s almost beautifuller nor my ledy was 
when she was yoong; an’ I think ye’ll noot 
faind many i’ the counthry as ’ll coom up to 
that.” 

“ Yes, Miss Assher is very handsome,” said 
Caterina, rather faintly, feeling the sense of her 
own insignificance returning at this picture of 
the impression Miss Assher made on others. 

“ Well, an’ I hope she ’s good too, an’ ’ll mek 
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a good naice to Sir Cristhifer an’ my ledy. Mis- 
thress Griffin, the maid, says as she ’s rether 
tatehy and find-f antin’ aboot her cloothes, laike. 
But she ’s yoong, — she ’s yoong; that ’ll wear 
off when she ’s got a hoosband, an’ children, 
an’ summat else to think on. Sir Cristhifer ’s 
fain an’ delaighted, I can see. He says to me 
th’ other mornin’, says he, ‘ Well, Bates, what 
do you think of your young misthress as is to 
be? ’ An’ I says, ‘ Whay, yer honour, I think 
she ’s as fain a lass as iver I set eyes on; an’ 
I wish the Captain luck in a fain family, an’ 
your honour laife an’ health to see ’t.’ Mr. 
Warren says as the masther ’s all for forrardin’ 
the weddin’, an’ it ’ll very laike be afore the 
autumn ’s oot.” 

As Mr. Bates ran on, Caterina felt something 
like a painful contraction at her heart. “ Yes,” 
she said, rising, “ I dare say it will. Sir Chris- 
topher is very anxious for it. But'I must go. 
Uncle Bates; Lady Cheverel will be wanting 
me, and it is your dinner-time.” 

“Nay, my dinner doon’t sinnify a bit; 
but I moos n’t kaep ye if my ledy wants ye. 
Though I hevn’t thanked ye half anoof for 
the comfiter, — the wrapraskil, as they caU’t. 
My feckins, it ’s a beauty. But ye look very 
whaite and sadly. Miss Tiny; I doubt ye’re 
poorly; an’ this walking i’ th’ wet is n’t good 
for ye.” 

“ Oh, yes, it is indeed,” said Caterina, hasten- 
ing out, and taking up her umbrella from the 
kitchen floor. “ I must really go now ; so good- 
by.” 

She tripped off, calling Rupert; while the 
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good gardener, his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, stood looking after her and shaking his 
head with rather a melancholy air. 

“ She gets moor nesh and dillicat than iver,” 
he said, half to himself and half to Hester. “ I 
should n’t woonder if she fades away laike them 
cyclamens as I transplanted. She puts me i’ 
maind on ’em somehow, hangin’ on their little 
thin stalks, so whaite an’ tinder.” 

The poor little thing made her way back, no 
longer hungering for the cold moist air as a 
counter-active of inward excitement, but with a 
chill at her heart which made the outward chill 
only depressing. The golden sunlight beamed 
through the dripping boughs like a Shechinah, 
or visible divine presence, and the birds were 
chirping and trilling their new autumnal songs 
so sweetly, it seemed as if their throats, as well 
as the air, were all the clearer for the rain; but 
Caterina moved through all this joy and beauty 
like a poor wounded leveret painfully dragging 
its little body through the sweet clover-tufts, — 
for it, sweet in vain. Mr. Bates’s words about 
Sir Christopher’s joy. Miss Assher’s beauty, and 
the nearness of the wedding had come upon her 
like the pressure of a cold hand, rousing her 
from confused dozing to a perception of hard, 
familiar realities. It is so with emotional na- 
tures, whose thoughts are no more than the fleet- 
ing shadows cast by feeling; to them words are 
facts, and even when known to be false, have a 
mastery over their smiles and tears. Caterina en- 
tered her own room again, with no other change 
from her former state of despondency and 
wretchedness than an additional sense of injury 
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from Anthony. His behaviour towards her in 
the morning was a new wrong. To snatch a 
caress when she justly claimed an expression of 
penitence, of regret, of sympathy, was to make 
more light of her than ever. 



CHAPTER VIII 


T hat evening Miss Assher seemed to 
carry herself with unusual haughtiness, 
and was coldly observant of Caterina. 
There was unmistakably thunder in the air. 
Captain Wybrow appeared to take the matter 
very easily, and was inclined to brave it out by 
paying more than ordinary attention to Cate- 
rina. Mr. Gilfil had induced her to play a game 
at draughts with him, Lady Assher being seated 
at picquet with Sir Christopher, and Miss Assher 
in determined conversation with Lady Cheverel. 
Anthony, thus left as an odd unit, sauntered up 
to Caterina’s chair, and leaned behind her, watch- 
ing the game. Tina, with all the remembrances 
of the morning thick upon her, felt her cheeks 
becoming more and more crimson, and at last 
said impatiently, “ I wish you would go away.” 

This happened directly under the view of Miss 
Assher, who saw Caterina’s reddening cheeks, 
saw that she said something impatiently, and 
that Captain Wybrow moved away in conse- 
quence. There was another person, too, who 
had noticed this incident with strong interest, 
and who was moreover aware that Miss Assher 
not only saw, hut keenly observed what was pass- 
ing. That other person was Mr. Gilfil, and he 
drew some painful conclusions which heightened 
his anxiety for Caterina. ^ 

The next morning, in spite of the fine weather. 
Miss Assher declined riding; and Lady Chev- 
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erel, perceiving that there was something wi’ong 
between the lovers, took care that they should be 
left together in the drawing-rpom. Miss Assher, 
seated on the sofa near the fire, was busy with 
some fancy-work, in which she seemed bent on 
making great progress this morning. Captain 
Wybrow sat opposite with a newspaper in his 
hand, from which he obligingly read extracts 
with an elaborately easy air, wilfully uncon- 
scious of the contemptuous silence with which 
she pursued her fihgree work. At length he 
put down the paper, which he could no longer 
pretend not to have exhausted, and Miss Assher 
then said, — 

“You seem to be on very intimate terms with 
Miss Sarti.” 

“ With Tina? Oh, yes; she has always been 
the pet of the house, you know. We have been 
quite brother and sister together.” 

“ Sisters don’t generally colour so very deeply 
when their brothers approach them.” 

“Does she colour? I never noticed it. But 
she ’s a timid little thing.” 

“ It would be much better if you would not be 
so hypocritical, Captain Wybrow. I am confi- 
dent there has been some flirtation between you. 
Miss Sarti, in her position, would never speak 
to you with the petulance she did last night, if 
you had not given her some kind of claim on 
you.” 

“My dear Beatrice, now do be reasonable; 
do ask yourself what earthly probability there 
is that I should think of flirting with poor little 
Tina. Is there anything about her to attract 
that sort of attention? She is more child than 
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woman. One thinks of her as a little girl to be 
petted and played with.” 

“ Pray, what were you playing at with her 
yesterday morning, when I came in unexpect- 
edly, and her cheeks were flushed, and her hands 
trembling? ” 

“ Yesterday morning? — Oh, I remember. 
You know I always tease her about Gilfil, who 
is over head and ears in love with her; and she 
is angry at that, — perhaps, because she likes 
him. They were old playfellows years before I 
came here, and Sir Christopher has set his heart 
on their marrjdng.” 

“ Captain Wybrow, you are very false. It 
had nothing to do with Mr. Gilfil that she col- 
oured last night wLen you leaned over her chair. 
You might just as well be candid. If your owm 
mind is not made up, pray do no violence to 
yourself. I am quite ready to give way to 
Miss Sarti’s superior attractions. Understand 
that, so far as I am concerned, you are per- 
fectly at liberty. I decline any share in the 
affection of a man who forfeits my respect by 
duplicity.” 

In saying this. Miss Assher rose, and was 
sweeping haughtily out of the room, when Cap- 
tain IVybrow placed himself before her, and 
took her hand. 

“ Dear, dear Beatrice, be patient; do not 
judge me so rashly. Sit down again, sweet!” 
he added in a pleading voice, pressing both her 
hands between his, and leading her back to the 
sofa, where he sat down beside her. Miss Assher 
was not unwilling to be led back or to listen, but 
she retained her cold and haughty expression. 
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“ Can you not trust me, Beatrice? Can you 
not believe me, although there may be things I 
am unable to explain? ” 

“ Why should there be anything you are un- 
able to explain? An honourable man will not be 
placed in circumstances which he cannot explain 
to the woman he seeks to make his wife. He will 
not ask her to believe that he acts properly; he 
will let her know that he does so. Let me go, 
sir.” 

She attempted to rise; but he passed his hand 
round her waist, and detained her. 

“ Now, Beatrice dear,” he said imploringly, 
“ can you not understand that there are things 
a man does n’t like to talk about, — secrets that 
he must keep for the sake of others, and not 
for his own sake? Everything that relates to 
myself you may ask me, but do not ask me to 
tell other people’s secrets. Don’t you under- 
stand me? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Assher, scornfully, “I 
understand. Whenever you make love to a 
woman, — ^ that is her secret, which you are 
bound to keep for her. But it is folly to be talk- 
ing in this way. Captain Wybrow. It is very 
plain that there is some relation more than 
friendship between you and Miss Sarti. Since 
you cannot explain that relation, there is no more 
to be said between us.” 

“ Confound it, Beatrice! you ’ll drive me mad. 
Can a feUow help a girl’s falling in love with 
him? Such things are always happening, but 
men don’t talk of them. These fancies will 
spring up without the slightest foundation, es- 
pecially when a woman sees few people; they 
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die out again when there is no encouragement. 
If you could like me, you ought not to be sur- 
prised that other people can; you ought to think 
the better of them for it.” 

“ You mean to say, then, that Miss Sarti is in 
love with you, without your ever having made 
love to her.” 

“ Do not press me to say such things, dearest. 
It is enough that you know I love you, — that 
I am devoted to you. You naughty queen, you, 
you know there is no chance for any one else 
where you are. You are only tormenting me, 
to prove your power over me. But don’t be too 
cruel; for you know they say I have another 
heart-disease besides love, and these scenes bring 
on terrible palpitations.” 

“ But I must have an answer to this one ques- 
tion,” said Miss Assher, a little softened: “ has 
there been, or is there, any love on your side 
towards Miss Sarti ? I have nothing to do with 
her feelings, but I have a right to know yours.” 

“ I like Tina very much; who would not like 
such a little simple thing? You would not wish 
me not to like her? But love, — that is a very 
different affair. One has a brotherly affection 
for such a woman as Tina; but it is another sort 
of woman that one loves.” 

These last words were made doubly signifi- 
cant by a look of tenderness, and a kiss im- 
printed on the hand Captain Wybrow held in 
his. Miss Assher was conquered. It was so far 
from probable that Anthony should love that 
pale, insignificant little thing, — so highly prob- 
able that he should adore the beautiful Miss 
Assher. On the whole, it was rather gratifying 
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that other women should be languishing for her 
handsome lover; he really was an exquisite crea- 
ture. Poor Miss Sarti! Well, she would get 
over it. 

Captain Wybrow saw his advantage. “ Come, 
sweet love,” he continued, “ let us talk no more 
about unpleasant things. You will keep Tina’s 
secret, and be very kind to her, — won’t you? — 
for my sake. But you will ride out now? See 
what a glorious day it is for riding. Let me 
order the horses. I ’m terribly in want of the 
air. Come, give me one forgiving kiss, and say 
you will go.” 

Miss Assher complied with the double request, 
and then went to equip herself for the ride, while 
her lover walked to the stables. 



CHAPTER IX 


M eanwhile Mr. Giim, who had a 

heavy weight on liis mind, had watched 
for the moment when, the two elder 
ladies having driven out, Caterina would prob- 
ably be alone in Lady Cheverel’s sitting-room. 
He went up and knocked at the door. 

“ Come in,” said the sweet mellow voice, al- 
ways thrilling to him as the sound of rippling 
water to the thirsty. 

He entered, and found Caterina standing in 
some confusion, as if she had been startled from 
a reverie. She felt relieved when she saw it was 
Maynard, but, the next moment, felt a little 
pettish that he should have come to interx’upt 
and frighten her. 

“ Oh, it is you, Maynard! Do you want Lady 
Cheverel? ” 

“No, Caterina,” he answered gravely; “ I 
want you. I have something very particular to 
say to you. Will you let me sit down with you 
for half an hour? ” 

“ Yes, dear old preacher,” said Caterina, sit- 
ting down with an air of weariness; “what is 
it?” 

Mr. Gilfil placed himself opposite to her, and 
said : “ I hope you will not be hurt, Caterina, by 
what I am going to say to you. I do not speak 
from any other feelings than real affection and 
anxiety for you. I put everything else out of the 
question. You know you are more to me than 
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all the world; but I will not thrust before you a 
feeling which you are unable to return. I speak 
to you as a brother, — the old Maynard that 
used to scold you for getting your fishing-line 
tangled ten years ago. You will not believe that 
I have any mean, selfish motive in mentioning 
things that are painful to you? ” 

“ No; I know you are very good,” said Cate- 
rina, abstractedly. 

“ From what I saw yesterday evening,” Mr. 
Gilfil went on, hesitating and colouring slightly, 
“ I am led to fear — pray forgive me if I 
am wrong, Caterina — that you — that Captain 
Wybrow is base enough still to trifle with your 
feelings, that he still allows himself to behave 
to you as no man ought who is the declared lover 
of another woman.” 

“ What do you mean, Maynard? ” said Cate- 
rina, with anger flashing from her eyes. “ Do 
you mean that I let him make love to me? 
What light have you to think that of me? 
What do you mean that you saw yesterday 
evening? ” 

“ Do not be angry, Caterina. I don’t suspect 
you of doing wrong. I only suspect that heart- 
less puppy of behaving so as to keep awake feel- 
ings in you that not only destroy your own peace 
of mind, but may lead to very bad consequences 
with regard to others. I want to warn you that 
Miss Assher has her eyes open on what passes 
between you and Captain Wybrow, and I feel 
sm-e she is getting jealous of you. Pray be very 
careful, Caterina, and try to behave with polite- 
ness and indifference to him. You must see by 
this time that he is not worth the feeling you 
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have given him. He ’s more disturbed at his 
pulse beating one too many in a minute, than at 
all the misery he has caused you by his foolish 
trifling.” 

“You ought not to speak so of him, May- 
nard,” said Caterina, passionately. “ He is not 
■what you think. He did care for me; he did 
love me; only he wanted to do what his uncle 
wished.” 

“ Oh, to be sure! I know it is only from the 
most virtuous motives that he does what is con- 
venient to himself.” 

Mr. Gilfil paused. He felt that he was get- 
ting irritated, and defeating his own object. 
Presently he continued in a calm and affection- 
ate tone. 

“ I will say no more about what I think of 
him, Caterina. But whether he loved you or 
not, his position now with Miss Assher is such 
that any love you may cherish for him can bring 
nothing but misery. God knows, I don’t expect 
you to leave off loving him at a moment’s no- 
tice. Time and absence, and trying to do what 
is right, are the only cures. If it were not that 
Sir Christopher and Lady Cheverel would be 
displeased and puzzled at your wishing to leave 
home just now, I would beg you to pay a visit 
to my sister. She and her husband are good 
creatures, and would make their house a home 
to you. But I could not urge the thing just 
now without giving a special reason; and what 
is most of all to be dreaded is the raising of any 
suspicion in Sir Christopher’s mind of what has 
happened in the past, or of your present feel- 
ings. You think so too, don’t you, Tina? ” • 
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Mr. Gilfil paused again, but Caterina said 
notliing. She was looking away from him, out 
of the window, and her eyes were filling with 
tears. He rose, and advancing a little towards 
her, held out his hand and said, — 

“ Forgive me, Catei’ina, for intruding on your 
feelings in this way. I was so afraid you might 
not be aware how Miss Assher watched you. 
Remember, I entreat you, that the peace of the 
whole family depends on your power of goyern- 
ing yourself. Only say you forgive me before 
I go.” 

“ Dear, good Maynard,” she said, stretcMng 
out her little hand, and taking two of his large 
fingers in her grasp, while her tears flowed fast ; 
“ I am very cross to you. But my heart is 
breaking. I don’t know what I do. Good-by.” 

He stooped down, kissed the little hand, and 
then left the room. 

“The cui'sed scoundrel!” he muttered be- 
tween his teeth, as he closed the door behind 
him. “ If it were not for Sir Christopher, I 
should like to pound him into paste to poison 
puppies like himself 1 ” 



CHAPTER X 


T hat evening captain Wybrow, return- 
ing from a long ride with Miss Assher, 
went up to his dressing-room, and seated 
himself with an air of considerable lassitude be- 
fore his mirror. The reflection there presented 
of his exquisite self was certainly paler and more 
worn than usual, and might excuse the anxiety 
with which he first felt his pulse, and then laid 
his hand on his heart. 

“ It ’s a devil of a position this for a man to 
be in,” was the train of his thought, as he kept 
his eyes fixed on the glass, while he leaned back 
in his chair, and crossed his hands behind his 
head; “between two jealous women, and both 
of them as I'eady to take fire as tinder. And in 
my state of health too! I should be glad enough 
to run away from the whole affair, and go off 
to some lotus-eating place or other where there 
are no women, or only women who are too sleepy 
to be jealous. Here am I, doing nothing to 
please myself, trying to do the best thing for 
everybody else; and all the comfort I get is to 
have fire shot at me from women’s eyes, and 
venom spirted at me from women’s tongues. 
If Beatrice takes another jealous fit into her 
head, — and it ’s likely enough, Tina is so un- 
manageable, ■ — I don’t know what storm she 
may raise. And any hitch in this marriage, 
especially of that sort, might be a fatal business 
for the old gentleman. I would n’t have such a 
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blow fall upon him for a great deal. Besides, 
a man must be married some time in his life, and 
I could hardly do better than marry Beatrice. 
She ’s an uncommonlj’^ fine woman, and I ’m 
really very fond of her; and as I shall let her 
have her own way, her temper won’t signify 
much. I wish the wedding was over and done 
with, for this fuss doesn’t suit me at all. I 
haven’t been half so well lately. That scene 
about Tina this morning quite upset me. Poor 
little Tina! What a little simpleton it was, to 
set her heart on me in that way! But she ought 
to see how impossible it is that things should be 
different. If she would but understand how 
kindly I feel towards her, and make up her mind 
to look on me as a friend; — but that is what 
one never can get a woman to do. 'Beatrice is 
very good-natured ; I ’m sxrre she would be kind 
to the little thing. It would be a great comfort 
if Tina would take to Gilfil, if it were only in 
anger against me. He ’d make her a capital 
husband, and I should like to see tlie little grass- 
hopper happy. If I had been in a different 
position, I would certainly have married her 
myself; but that was out of the question with 
my responsibilities to Sir Christopher. I think 
a little persuasion from my uncle would bring 
her to accept Gilfil; I know she would never 
be able to oppose my uncle’s wishes. And if 
they were once married, she ’s such a loving little 
thing, she would soon be billing and cooing with 
him as if she had never known me. It would 
certainly be the best thing for her happiness if 
that marriage were hastened. Heigh-ho. Those 
are lucky fellows that have no women falling in 
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love with them. It ’s a confounded responsi- 
bility.” 

At this point in his meditations he turned his 
head a ’ittle, so as to get a three-quarter view of 
his face. Clearly it was the dono infelice della 
hellezza that laid these onerous duties upon him, 
— an idea which naturally suggested that he 
should ring for his valet. 

For the next few days, however, there was 
such a cessation of threatening symptoms as to 
allay the anxiety both of Captain Wybrow and 
Mr. Gilfil. All earthly things have their luU: 
even on nights when the most unappeasable 
wind is raging, there will be a moment of still- 
ness before it crashes among the boughs again, 
and storms against the windows, and howls like 
a thousand lost demons through the key-holes. 

Miss Assher appeared to be in the highest 
good-humour; Captain Wybrow was more as- 
siduous than usual, and was very circumspect in 
his behaviour to Caterina, on whom Miss Assher 
bestowed unwonted attentions. Thp weather 
was brilliant; there were riding exclusions in 
the mornings and dinner-parties in the even- 
ings. Consultations in the library between Sir 
Christopher and Lady Assher seemed to be lead- 
ing to a satisfactory result; and it was under- 
stood that this visit at Cheverel Manor would 
terminate in another fortnight, when the prepa- 
rations for the wedding would be carried forward 
with all despatch at F'arleigh. The Baronet 
seemed every day more radiant. Accustomed 
to view people who entered into his plans by the 
pleasant light which his. own strong will and 
bright hopefulness were always casting on the 
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future, he saw nothing but personal charms and 
promising domestic qualities in Miss Assher, 
whose quickness of eye and taste in externals 
formed a real ground of sympathy between her 
and Sir Christopher. Lady ChevereFs enthusi- 
asm never rose above the temperate mark of 
cahn satisfaction, and, having quite her share 
of the critical acumen which characterizes the 
mutual estimates of the fair sex, she had a more 
moderate opinion of Miss Assher’s qualities. 
She suspected that the fair Beatrice had a sharp 
and imperious temper; and being herself, on 
principle and by habitual self-command, the 
most deferential of wives, she noticed with dis- 
approval Miss Assher’s occasional air of au- 
thority towards Captain Wybrow, A proud 
woman who has learned to submit, carries all 
her pride to the reinforcement of her submis- 
sion, and looks down with severe superiority 
on all feminine assumption as “unbecoming.” 
Lady Cheverel, however, confined her criticisms 
to the privacy of her own thoughts, and, with 
a reticence which I fear may seem incredible, 
did not use them as a means of disturbing her 
husband’s complacency. 

And Caterina ? How did she pass these sunny 
autumn days, in which the skies seemed to be 
smiling on the family gladness? To her the 
change in Miss Assher’s manner was unaccount- 
able. Those compassionate attentions, those 
smiling condescensions, were torture to Cate- 
rina, who was constantly tempted to repulse them 
with anger. She thought, “ Perhaps Anthony 
has told her to be kind to poor Tina.” This 
was an insult. He ought to have knoMm that 
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the mei’e presence of Miss Assher was painful 
to her, that Miss Assher’s smiles scorched her, 
that Miss Assher’s kind words were like poison 
stings inflaming her to madness. And he — 
Anthony — he was evidently repenting of the 
tenderness he had been betrayed into that morn- 
ing in the drawing-room. He was cold and 
distant and civil to her, to ward off Beatrice’s 
suspicions; and Beatrice could be so gracious 
now, because she was sure of Anthony’s entire 
devotion. Well! and so it ought to be, — and 
she ought not to wish it otherwise. And yet — 
oh, he was cruel to her. She could never have 
behaved so to him. To make her love him so, 
— to speak such tender words, — - to give her 
such caresses, and then to behave as if such 
things had never been. He had given her the 
poison that seemed so sweet while she was drink- 
ing it, and now it was in her blood, and she was 
helpless. 

With this tempest pent up in her bosom, the 
poor child went up to her room every night, and 
there it all bm’st forth. There, with loud whis- 
pers and sobs, restlessly pacing up and dovm, 
lying on the hard floor, courting cold and weari- 
ness, she told to the pitiful listening night the 
anguish which she could pour into no mortal ear. 
But always sleep came at last, and always in the 
morning the reactive cahn that enabled her to 
live through the day. 

It is amazing how long a young frame will 
go on battling with this sort of secret wretched- 
ness, and yet show no traces of the conflict for 
any but sympathetic eyes. The very delicacy 
of Caterina’s usual appearance, her natural pale- 
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ness and habitually quiet mouse-like ways, made 
any symptoms of fatigue and suffering less no- 
ticeable. And her singing — the one thing in 
which she ceased to be passive, and became 
prominent - — lost none of its energy. She her- 
self sometimes wondered how it was that, whether 
she felt sad or angry, crushed with the sense of 
Anthony’s indifference, or burning with impa- 
tience under Miss Assher’s attentions, it was 
always a relief to her to sing. Those full deep 
notes she sent forth seemed to be lifting the pain 
from her heart, — seemed to be carrying away 
the madness from her brain. 

Thus Lady Cheverel noticed no change in 
Caterina, and it was only Mr. Gilfil who dis- 
cerned with anxiety the feverish spot that some- 
times rose on her cheek, the deepening violet tint 
under her eyes, and the strange absent glance, 
the unhealthy glitter of the beautiful eyes 
themselves. 

But those agitated nights were producing a 
more fatal effect than was represented by these 
slight outward changes. 



CHAPTER XI 


T he following Sunday, the morning being 
rainy, it was determined that the family 
should not go fo Cumberrnoor Church as 
usual, but that Mr. Gilfil, who had only an after- 
noon service at his curacy, should conduct the 
morning service in the chapel. 

Just before the appointed hour of eleven, 
Caterina came down into the drawing-room, 
looking so unusually ill as to call forth an 
anxious inquiry from Lady Cheverel, who, on 
learning that she had a severe headache, insisted 
that she should not attend service, and at once 
packed her up comfortably on a sofa near the 
fire, putting a volume of Tillotson’s Sermons 
into her hands, — as appropriate reading, if 
Caterina should feel equal to that means of 
edification. 

Excellent medicine for the mind are the good 
Archbishop’s sermons, but a medicine, unhap- 
pily, not suited to Tina’s case. She sat with the 
book open on her knees, her dark eyes fixed 
vacantly on the portrait of that handsome Lady 
Cheverel, wife of the notable Sir Anthony. She 
gazed at the picture without thinking of it, and 
the fair blonde dame seemed to look down on her 
with that benignant unconcern, that mild won- 
der, with which happy self-possessed women are 
apt to look down on their agitated and weaker 
sisters. 

Caterina was thinking of the near future, — 
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of the wedding that was soon to come, — of all 
she would have to live through in the next 
months. 

“ I wish I could be very ill, and die before 
then,” she thought. “ When people get very 
ill, they don’t mind about things. Poor Patty 
Richards looked so happy when she was in a de- 
cline. She did n’t seem to care any more about 
her lover that she was engaged to be married to, 
and she liked the smell of the flowers so, that 
I used to take her. Oh, if I could but like any- 
thing, — if I could but think about anything 
else ! If these dreadful feelings would go away, 
I would n’t mind about not being happy. I 
would n’t want anything, — and I could do what 
would please Sir Christopher and Lady Chev- 
erel. But when that rage and anger comes into 
me, I don’t know what to do. I don’t feel the 
ground under me ; I only feel my head and heart 
beating, and it seems as if I must do something 
dreadful. Oh! I .wonder if any one ever felt 
like me before. I must be very wicked. But 
God will have pity on me; He knows all I have 
to bear.” 

In this way the time wore on till Tina heard 
the somid of voices along the passage, and be- 
came conscious that the volume of Tillotson had 
slipped on the floor. She had only just picked 
it up, and seen with alarm that the pages were 
bent, when Lady Assher, Beatrice, and Captain 
Wybi’ow entered, all with that brisk and cheer- 
ful air which a sermon is often observed to pro- 
duce when it is quite finished. 

Lady Assher at once came and seated herself 
by Caterina. Her ladyship had been consider- 
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ably refreshed by a doze, and was in great force 
for monologue. 

“ Well, my dear Miss Sarti, and how do you 
feel now? — a little bettei*, I see. I thought you 
would be, sitting quietly here. These headaches, 
now, are all from weakness. You must not 
over-exert yourself, and you must take bitters. 
I used to have just the same sort of headaches 
when I was your age, and old Dr. Samson used 
to say to my mother, ‘ Madam, what your daugh- 
ter suffers from is wealmess.’ He was such a 
curious old man, was Dr. Samson. But I wish 
you could have heard the sei-mon this morning. 
Such an excellent sermon! It was about the 
ten virgins: five of them were foolish, and five 
were clever, you know; and Mr. Gilfil explained 
all that. What a very pleasant young man he 
is! so very quiet and agreeable, and such a 
good hand at whist. I wish we had him at 
Farleigh. Sir John would have liked him be- 
yond anything ; he is so good-tempered at cards, 
and he was such a man for cards, was Sir 
John. And our rector is a very irritable man; 
he can’t bear to lose his money at cards. 
I don’t think a clergyman ought to mind 
about losing his money; do you? — do you 
now? ” 

“ Oh, pray. Lady Assher,” interposed Bea- 
trice, in her usual tone of superiority, “ do not 
weary poor Caterina with such uninteresting 
questions. Your head seems very bad still, 
dear,” she continued, in a condoling tone to 
Caterina; “ do take my vinaigrette, and keep 
it in your pocket. It will perhaps refresh you 
now and then.” 
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“ No, thank you,” answered Caterina; “ I will 
not take it away from you.” 

“ Indeed, dear, I never use it; you must take 
it,” Miss Assher persisted, holding it close to 
Tina’s hand. Tina coloured deeply, pushed the 
vinaigrette away with some impatience, and 
said, “ Thank you, I never use those things. I 
don’t like vinaigrettes.” 

Miss Assher returned the vinaigrette to her 
pocket in surprise and haughty silence, and 
Captain Wybrow, who had looked on in some 
alarm, said hastily: “ See! it is quite bright out 
of doors now. There is time for a walk before 
luncheon. Come, Beatrice, put on your hat and 
cloak, and let us have half an hour’s walk on the 
gravel.” 

“ Yes, do, my dear,” said Lady Assher, “ and 
I will go and see if Sir Christopher is having his 
walk in the gallery.” 

As soon as the door had closed behind the two 
ladies. Captain Wybrow, standing with his back 
to the fire, turned towards Caterina, and said in 
a tone of earnest remonstrance : “ My dear Ca- 
terina, let me beg of you to exercise more control 
over your feelings; you are really rude to Miss 
Assher, and I can see that she is quite hurt. 
Consider how strange your behaviour must ap- 
pear to her. She will wonder what can be the 
cause of it. Come, dear Tina,” he added, ap- 
proaching her, and attempting to take her hand, 
“ for your own sake let me entreat you to receive 
her attentions politely. She really feels very 
kindly towards you, and I should be so happy 
to see you friends.” 

Caterina was already in such a state of dis- 
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eased susceptibility that the most innocent words 
from Captain Wybrow would have been irritat- 
ing to her, as the whir of the most delicate wing 
will afflict a nervous patient. But this tone of 
benevolent remonstrance was intolerable. He 
had inflicted a great and unrepented injury on 
her, and now he assumed an air of benevolence 
towards her. This was a new outrage. His pro- 
fession of good-will was insolence. 

Caterina snatched away her hand and said in- 
dignantly: “Leave me to myself. Captain 
Wybrow! I do not disturb you.” 

“ Caterina, why will you be so violent — so 
unjust to me? It is for you that I feel anxious. 
Miss Assher has already noticed how strange 
your behaviour is both to her and me, and it puts 
me into a very difficult position. What can I 
say to her? ” 

“ Say? ” Caterina burst forth with intense bit- 
terness, rising, and moving towards the door; 
“ say that I am a poor silly girl, and have fallen 
in love with you, and am jealous of her; but that 
you have never had any feeling but pity for me, 
■ — you have never behaved with anything more 
than friendliness to me. TeU her that, and she 
will think all the better of you.” . 

Tina uttered this as the bitterest sarcasm her 
ideas would furnish her with, not having the 
faintest suspicion that the sarcasm derived any 
of its bitterness from truth. Underneath all her 
sense of wrong, which was rather instinctive 
than reflective, — underneath all the madness 
of her jealousy, and her ungovernable impulses 
of resentment and vindictiveness, — underneath 
all this scorching passion there were still left 
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some hidden crystal dews of trust, of self- 
i-eproof, of belief that Anthony was trying to do 
the right. Love had not all gone to feed the 
fires of hatred. Tina stiU tmsted that Anthony 
felt more for her than he seemed to-f eel ; she was 
still far from suspecting him of a wrong which 
a woman resents even more than inconstancy. 
And she threw out this taunt simply as the most 
intense expression she could find for the anger 
of the moment. 

As she stood nearly in the middle of the room, 
her little body trembling under the shock of pas- 
sions too strong for it, her very hps pale, and her 
eyes gleaming, the door opened, and Miss 
Assher appeared, tall, blooming, and splendid, 
in her walking costume. As she entered, her 
face wore the smile appropriate to the exits and 
entrances of a young lady who feels that her 
presence is an interesting fact ; but the next mo- 
ment she looked at Caterina with grave surprise, 
and then threw a glance of angry suspicion at 
Captain Wybrow, who wore an air of weariness 
and vexation. 

“ Perhaps you are too much engaged to walk 
out, Captain Wybrow? I will go alone.” 

“No, no, I am coming,” he answered, hurry- 
ing towards her, and leading her out of the 
room; leaving poor Caterina to feel all the 
reaction of shame and self-reproach after her 
outburst of passion. 



CHAPTER XII 


P RAY, what is likely to be the next scene 
in the drama between you and Miss 
Sarti?” said Miss Assher to Captain 
Wybrow as soon as they were out on the gravel. 
“ It would be agreeable to have some idea of 
what is coming.” 

Captain Wybrow was silent. He felt out of 
humour, wearied, annoyed. There come mo- 
ments when one almost determines never again 
to oppose anything but dead silence to an angry 
woman. “ Now, then, confound it,” he said to 
himself, “I’m going to be battered on the other 
flank.” He looked resolutely at the horizon, 
with something more like a frown on his face 
than Beatrice had ever seen there. 

After a pause of two or three minutes, she con- 
tinued in a still haughtier tone, “ I suppose you 
are aware. Captain Wybrow, that I expect an 
explanation of what I have just seen.” 

“I have no explanation, my dear Beatrice,” 
he answered at last, making a strong effort 
over himself, “except what I have already 
given you. I hoped you would never recur to 
the subject.” 

“ Your explanation, however, is very far from 
satisfactory. I can only say that the airs Miss 
Sarti thinks herself entitled to put on towards 
you are quite incompatible with your position as 
regards me. And her behaviour to me is most 
insulting. I shall certainly not stay in the house 
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under such circumstances, and mamma must 
state the reasons to Sir Christopher.” 

“ Beatrice,” said Captain Wybrow, his irri- 
tation giving way to alarm, “ I beseech you to 
be patient, and exercise your good feelings in 
this affair. It is very painful, I know; but I am 
sure you would be grieved to injure poor Cate- 
rina, — to bring down my uncle’s anger upon 
her. Consider what a poor little dependent 
thing she is.” 

“ It is very adroit of you to make these eva- 
sions, but do not suppose that they deceive me. 
Miss Sarti would never dare to behave to you as 
she does, if you had not flirted with her, or made 
love to her. I suppose she considers your en- 
gagement to me a breach of faith to her. I am 
much obliged to you, certainly, for making me 
Miss Sarti’s rival. You have told me a false- 
hood, Captain Wybrow.” 

“ Beatrice, I solemnly declare to you that 
Caterina is nothing more to me than a girl I nat- 
urally feel kindly to, — as a favourite of my 
uncle’s, and a nice little thing enough. I should 
be glad to see her married to Gilfil to-morrow; 
that ’s a good proof that I ’m not in love with 
her, I should think. As to the past, I may have 
shown her little attentions, which she has exag- 
gerated and misinterpreted. What man is not 
liable to that sort of thing? ” 

“ But what can she found her behaviour on? 
What had she been saying to you this morning 
to make her tremble and turn pale in that way? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I just said something 
about her behaving peevishly. With that Ital- 
ian blood of hers, there ’s no knowing how she 
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may take what one says. She ’s a fierce little 
thing, though she seems so quiet generally.” 

“ But she ought to be made to know how un- 
becoming and indelicate her conduct is. For my 
part, I wonder Lady Cheverel has not noticed 
her short answers and the airs she puts on.” 

“ Let me beg of you, Beatrice, not to hint 
anything of the kind to Lady Cheverel. You 
must have obseiwed how strict my aunt is. 
It never enters her head that a girl can be in 
love with a man who has not made her an offer.” 

“ Well, I shall let Miss Sarti know myself 
that I have observed her conduct. It will be 
only a charity to her.” 

“Nay, dear, that will be doing nothing but 
harm. Caterina’s temper is peculiar. The best 
thing you can do will be to leave her to herself as 
much as possible. It will all wear off. I Ve no 
doubt she ’ll be married to Gilfil before long. 
Girls’ fancies are easily diverted from one object 
to another. By Jove, what a rate my heart is 
galloping at! These confounded palpitations 
get worse instead of better.” 

Thus ended the conversation, so far as it con- 
cerned Caterina, not without leaving a distinct 
resolution in Captain Wybrow’s mind, — a res- 
olution carried into effect the next day when he 
was in the libi*ary with Sir Christopher for the 
purpose of discussing some arrangements about 
the approaching marriage. 

“ By the by,” he said carelessly, when the 
business came to a pause, and he was saunter- 
ing round the room with his hands in his 
coat-pockets, surveying the backs of the books 
that lined the walls, “ when is the wedding 
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between Gilfil and Caterina to come off, sir? 
I ’ve a fellow-feeling for a poor devil so 
many fathoms deep in love as Maynard. Why 
should n’t their marriage happen as soon as 
ours? I suppose he has come to an understand- 
ing with Tina? ” 

“ Why,” said Sir Christopher, “ I did think of 
letting the thing be until old Crichley died; he 
can’t hold out very long, poor fellow; and then 
Maynard might have entered into matrimony 
and the Rectory both at once. But’, after all, 
that really is no good reason for waiting. There 
is no need for them to leave the Manor when 
they are married. The little monkey is quite 
old enough. It would be pretty to see her a 
matron, with a baby about the size of a kitten in 
her arms.” - 

“I think that system of waiting is always bad. 
And if I can further any settlement you would 
like to make oh Caterina, I shall be delighted to 
carry out your wishes.” 

“ My dear boy, that ’s very good of you; but 
Maynard will have enough; and from what I 
know of him, — and I know him well, — I think 
he would rather provide for Caterina himself. 
However, now you have put this matter into my 
head, I begin to blame myself for not having 
thought of it before. I ’ve been so wrapt up in 
Beatrice and you, you rascal, that I had really 
forgotten poor Maynard. And he ’s older than 
you, — it ’s high time he was settled in life as a 
family man.” 

Sir Christopher paused, took snuff in a medi- 
tative manner, and presently said, more to him- 
self than to Anthony, who was humming a tune 
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at the far end of the room: “ Yes, yes. It will 
be a capital plan to finish off all our family busi- 
ness at once.” 

Riding out with Miss Assher the same morn- 
ing, Captain Wybrow mentioned to her, inci- 
dentally, that Sir Chidstopher was anxious to 
bring about the wedding between Gilfil and 
Caterina as soon as possible, and that he, for his 
part, should do all he could to further the affair. 
It would be the best thing in the world for Tina, 
in whose welfare he was really interested. 

With Sir Christopher there was never any 
long interval between purpose and execution. 
He made up his mind promptly, and he acted 
promptly. On rising from luncheon, he said to 
Mr. Gilfil: “ Come with me into the library, 
Maynard. I want to have a word with you.” 

“ Maynard, my boy,” he began, as soon as 
they were seated, tapping his snuff-box, and 
looking radiant at the idea of the unexpected 
pleasure he was about to give, “ why should n’t 
we have two happy couples instead of one, be- 
fore the autumn is over, eh? ” 

“ Eh? ” he repeated, after a moment’s pause, 
lengthening out the monosyllable, taking a slow 
pinch, and looking up at Maynard with a sly 
smile. 

“ I ’m not quite sure that I understand you, 
sir,” answered Mr. Gilfil, who felt annoyed at 
the consciousness that he was turning pale. 

“ Not understand me, you rogue? You know 
very well whose happiness lies nearest to my 
heart after Anthony’s. You know you let me 
into your secrets long ago, so there’s no con- 
fession to make. Tina ’s quite old enough to be 
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a grave little wife now; and though the Rec- 
tory ’s not ready for you, that ’s no matter. My 
lady and I shall feel all the more comfortable 
for having you with us. We should miss our 
little singing-bird if we lost her all at once.” 

Mr. Gilfil felt himself in a painfully difficult 
position. He dreaded that Sir Christopher 
should surmise or discover the true state of Ca- 
terina’s feelings, and yet he was obliged to make 
those feelings the ground of his reply. 

“ My dear sir,” he at last said with some ef- 
fort, “ you will not suppose that I am not alive 
to your goodness, — that I am not grateful for 
your fatherly interest in my happiness; but I 
fear that Caterina’s feelings towards me are not 
such as to warrant the hope that she would 
accept a proposal of marriage from me.” 

“ Have you ever asked her? ” 

“ No, sir. But we often know these things 
too well without asking.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! the little monkey must love 
you. Why, you were her first playfellow; and 
I remember she used to cry if you cut your 
finger. Besides, she has always silently ad- 
mitted that you were her lover. You know I 
have always spoken of you to her in that light. 
I took it for granted you had settled the business 
between yourselves ; so did Anthony. Anthony 
thinks she ’s in love with you, and he has young 
eyes, which are apt enough to see clearly in these 
matters. He was talking to me about it this 
morning, and pleased me very much by the 
friendly interest he showed in you and Tina.” 

The blood — more than was wanted — rushed 
back to Mr. Gilfil’s face; he set his teeth and 
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clenched his hands in the effoi't to repress a burst 
of indignation. Sir Christopher noticed the 
flush, but thought it indicated the fluctuation of 
hope and fear about Caterina. He went on: — 

“ You ’re too modest by half, Maynard. A 
fellow who can take a five-barred gate as you 
can, ought not to be so faint-hearted. If you 
can’t speak to her yourself, leave me to talk to 
her.” 

“ Sir Christopher,” said poor Maynard, earn- 
estly, “ I shall really feel it the greatest kind- 
ness you can possibly show me not to mention 
this subject to Caterina at present. I think such 
a proposal, made prematurely, might only alien- 
ate her from me.” 

Sir Christopher was getting a little displeased 
at this contradiction. His tone became a little 
sharper as he said, “ Have you any grounds to 
state for this opinion, beyond your general no- 
tion that Tina is not enough in love with you? ” 

“ I can state none beyond my own very strong 
impression that she does not love me well enough 
to marry me.” 

“ Then I think that ground is worth nothing 
at all. I am tolerably correct in my judgment of 
people; and if I am not very much deceived in 
Tina, she looks forward to nothing else but to 
your being her husband. Leave me to manage 
the matter as I think best. You may rety on me 
that I shall do no harm to your cause, Maynard.” 

Mr. Gilfil, afraid to say more, yet wretched in 
the prospect of what might result from Sir 
Christopher’s determination, quitted the library 
in a state of mingled indignation against Cap- 
tain Wybrow, and distress for himself and Ca- 
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terina. What would she think of him? She 
might suppose that had instigated or sanc- 
tioned Sir Christopher’s proceeding. He should 
perhaps not have an opportunity of speaking to 
her on the subject in time; he would write her 
a note, and carry it up to her room after the 
dressing-bell had rung. No; that would agitate 
her, and unfit her for appearing at dinner, and 
passing the evening calmly. He would defer it 
till bedtime. After prayers, he contrived to lead 
her back to the drawing-room, and to put a letter 
in her hand. She carried it up to her own room, 
wondering, and there read, — 

Deae Caterina, — Do not suspect for a moment 
that anything Sir Christopher may say to you about 
our marriage has been prompted by me. I have done 
all I dare do to dissuade him from urging the subject, 
and have only been prevented from speaking more 
strongly by the dread of provoking questions which I 
could not answer without causing you fresh misery. 
I write this, both to prepare you for anything Sir 
Christopher may say, and to assure you — but I hope 
you already believe it — that your feelings are sacred 
to me. I would rather part with the dearest hope of 
my life than be the means of adding to your trouble. 

It is Captain Wybrow who has prompted Sir Chris- 
topher to take up the subject at this moment. I tell 
you this, to save you from hearing it suddenly when 
you are with Sir Christopher. You see now what sort 
of stuff that dastard’s heart is made of. Trust in me 
always, dearest Caterina, as -—whatever may come ^ — 
your faithful friend and brother, 

Maynard Gileil. 

Caterina was at first too terribly stung by the 
words about Captain Wybrow to think of the 
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difficulty which threatened her, — to think either 
of what Sir Christopher would say to her, or of 
what she could say in reply. Bitter sense of 
injury, fierce resentment, left no room for fear. 
With the poisoned garment upon him, the 
victim writhes under the torture, — he has no 
thought of the coming death. 

Anthony could do this! — Of this there could 
be no explanation but the coolest contempt for 
her feelings, the basest sacrifice of all the con- 
sideration and tenderness he owed her to the 
ease of his position with Miss Assher. No. It 
was worse than that: it was deliberate, gratui- 
tous cruelty. He wanted to show' her how he 
despised her; he wanted to make her feel her 
folly in having ever believed that he loved her. 

The last crystal drops of trust and tenderness, 
she thought, were dried up; all was parched, 
fiery hatred. Now she need no longer check her 
resentment by the fear of doing him an injus- 
tice; he had trifled with her, as Maynard had 
said; he hud been reckless of her; and now he 
was base and cruel. She had cause enough for 
her bitterness and anger; they were not so 
wicked as they had seemed to her. 

As these thoughts were hurrying after each 
other like so many sharp throbs of fevered pain, 
she shed no tear. She paced restlessly to and 
fro, as her habit was, — her hands clenched, her 
eyes gleaming fiercely and wandering uneasily, 
as if in search of something on which she might 
throw herself like a tigress. 

“If I could speak to him,” she whispered, 
“ and tell him I hate him, I despise him, I 
loathe him! ” 
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Suddenty, as if a new thought had struck hei*, 
she di’ew a key from her pocket, and unlocking 
an inlaid desk where she stored up her keep- 
sakes, took from it a small miniature. It was 
in a very slight gold frame, with a ring to it, 
as if intended to be worn on a chain; and imder 
the glass at the back were two locks of hair, one 
dark and the other auburn, arranged in a fan- 
tastic knot. It was Anthony’s secret present to 
her a year ago, — a copy he had had made spe- 
cially for her. For the last month she had not 
taken it from its hiding-place: there was no 
need to heighten the vividness of the past. But 
now she clutched it fiercely, and dashed it across 
the room against the bare hearthstone. 

Will she crush it under her feet, and grind it 
under her high-heeled shoe, till every trace of 
those false cruel features is gone? 

Ah, no! She rushed across the room; but 
when she saw the little treasure she had cher- 
ished so fondly, so often smothered with kisses, 
so often laid under her pillow, and remembered 
with the first return of consciousness in the 
morning, — when she saw this one visible 
relic of the too happy past lying with the glass 
shivered, the hair fallen out, the thin ivory 
cracked, there was a revulsion of the over- 
strained feeling : relenting came, and she burst 
into tears. 

Look at her stooping down to gather up her 
treasure, searching for the hair and replacing it, 
and then mournfully examining the crack that 
disfigures the once loved image. There is no 
glass now to guard either the hair or the por- 
traits ; but see how carefully she wraps delicate 
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paper round it, and locks it up again in its old 
place. Poor child! God send the relenting 
may always come before the worst irrevocable 
deed ! 

This action had quieted her, and she sat down 
to read Maynard’s letter again. She read it two 
or three times without seeming to take in the 
sense; her apprehension was dulled by the pas- 
sion of the last hour, and she found it difficult 
to call up the ideas suggested by the words. 
At last she began to have a distinct conception 
of the impending inteiwiew mth Sir Christo- 
pher.. The idea of displeasing the Baronet, of 
whom every one at the Manor stood in awe, 
frightened her so much that she thought it would 
be impossible to resist his wish. He believed 
that she loved Maynard; he had always spoken 
as if he were quite sure of it. How could she 
. tell him he was deceived, — and what if he were 
to ask her whether she loved anybody else? To 
have Sir Christopher looking angrily at her was 
more than she could bear, even in imagination. 
He had always been so good to her! Then she 
began to think of the pain she might give hini, 
and the more selfish distress of fear gave way 
to the distress of affection. Unselfish tears 
began to flow, and sorrowful gratitude to Sir 
Christopher helped to awaken her sensibility to 
Mr. Gilfil’s tenderness and generosity. 

“ Dear, good Maynard! — - what a poor return 
I make him! If I could but have loved him in- 
stead— but I can never love or care for any- 
thing again. My heart is broken.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


T he next morning the dreaded moment 
came. Caterina, stupefied by the suffer- 
ing of the previous night, with that dull 
mental aching which follows on acute anguish, 
was in Lady Cheverel’s sitting-room copying 
out some charity lists, when her ladyship came 
in, and said, — 

“ Tina, Sir Christopher w^ants you; go down 
into the hbrary.” 

She went down trembling. As soon as she 
entered. Sir Christopher, who was seated near 
his writing-table, said, “ Now, little monkey, 
come and sit down by me; I have sorpething 
to tell you.” 

Caterina took a footstool, and seated herself 
on it at the Baronet’s feet. It was her habit to 
sit on these low stools, and in this way she could 
hide her face better. She put her little arm 
round his leg, and leaned her cheek against his 
knee, 

“ Why, you seem out of spirits this morning, 
Tina. What ’s the matter, eh? ” 

“Nothing, Padroncello; onty my head is 
bad.” 

“Poor monkey! Well, now, -would n’t it do 
the head good if I were to promise you a good 
husband, and smart little wedding-gowns, and 
by and by a house of your owm, where you would 
be a little mistress, and PadronceUo would come 
and see you sometimes ? ” 
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Oh, no, no ! I should n’t like ever to be mar- 
ried. Let me always stay with you! ” 

“ Pooh, pooh, little simpleton! I shall get old 
and tiresome, and there will be Anthony’s chil- 
dren putting your nose out of joint. You will 
want some one to love you best of all, and you 
must have children of your own to love. I can’t 
have you withering away into an old maid. I 
hate old maids: they make me dismal to look at 
them. I never see Sharp without shuddering. 
My little black-eyed monkey was never meant 
for anything so ugly. And there ’s Maynard 
Gilfil the best man in the county, worth his 
weight in gold, heavy as he is; he loves you 
better than his eyes. And you love him too, you 
siUy monkey, whatever you may say about not 
being married.” 

“ No, no, dear Padroncello, do not say so; I 
could not marry him.” 

“ Why not, you foolish child? You don’t 
know your own mind. Why, it is plain to 
everybody that you love him. My lady has all 
along said she was sure you loved him, — she 
has seen what little princess airs you put on to 
him; and Anthony, too, he thinks you are in 
love with Gilfil. Come, what has made you take 
it into your head that you wouldn’t like to 
marry him? ” 

Caterina was now sobbing too deeply tnmake 
any answer. Sir Christopher patted her on 
the back and said: “ Come, come; why, Tina, 
you are not well this morning. Go and rest, 
little one. You will see things in quite another 
light when you are weU. Think over what I 
have said, and remember there is nothing, after 
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Anthony’s marriage, that I have set my heart 
on so much as seeing you and Maynard settled 
for life. I must have no whims and follies, — 
no nonsense.” This was said with a slight 
severity; but he presently added, in a soothing 
tone, “ Thei’e, there, stop crying, and be a good 
little monkey. Go and lie down and get to 
sleep.” 

Caterina slipped from the stool on to her 
knees, took the old Baronet’s hand, covered it 
with tears and kisses, and then ran out of the 
room. 

Before the evening. Captain Wybrow had 
heard from his uncle the result of the interview 
with Caterina. He thought : “ If I could have 
a long quiet talk with her, I could perhaps per- 
suade her to look more reasonably at things. 
But there ’s no speaking to her in the house 
without being interrupted, and I can hardly see 
hei' anywhere else without Beatrice’s finding it 
out.” At last he determined to make it a matter 
of confidence with Miss Assher, — to tell her 
that he wished to talk to Caterina quietly for the 
sake of bringing her to a calmer state of mind, 
and persuade her to listen to Gilfil’s affection. 
He was very much pleased with this judicious 
and candid plan, and in the course of the evening 
he had arranged with himself the time and place 
of meeting, and had communicated his purpose 
to Miss Assher, who gave her entire approval. 
Anthony, she thought, would do well to speak 
plainly and seriously to Miss Sarti. He was 
really very patient and kind to her, considering 
how she behaved. 

Tina had kept her room all that day, and had 
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been carefully tended as an invalid,* Sir Christo- 
pher having told her ladyship how matters stood. 
This tendance was so irksome to Catei’ina, she 
felt so uneasy under attentions and kindness 
that were based on a misconception, that she 
exerted herself to appear at breakfast the next 
morning, and declared herself well, though head 
and heart were throbbing. To be confined in 
her own room was intolerable; it was wretched 
enough to be looked at and spoken to, but it was 
more wretched to be left alone. She was fright- 
ened at her own sensations: she was frightened 
at the imperious vividness with which pictures of 
the past and future thrust themselves on her 
imagination. And there was another feeling, 
too, which made her want to be downstairs and 
moving about. Perhaps she might have an 
opportunity of speaking to Captain Wybrow 
alone, — of speaking those words of hatred 
and scorn that burned on her tongue. That 
opportunity offered itself in a very unexpected 
manner. 

Lady Cheverel having sent Caterina out of 
the drawing-room to fetch some patterns of em- 
broidery from her sitting-room. Captain Wy- 
brow presently walked out after her, and met 
her as she was returning downstairs. 

“ Caterina,” he said, laying his hand on her 
arm as she was hurrying on without looking at 
him, “ will you meet me in the Rookery at twelve 
o’clock? I must speak to you, and we shall be 
in privacy there. I cannot speak to you in the 
house.” 

To his surprise, there was a flash of pleasure 
across her face; she answered shortly and decid- 
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edly, “ Yes, ■'’ then snatched her arm away from 
him and passed downstairs. 

Miss Assher was this morning busy winding 
silks, being bent on emulating Lady Cheverel’s 
embroidery, and Lady Assher chose the passive 
amusement of holding the skeins. Lady Chev- 
erel had now all her working apparatus about 
her; and Caterina, thinking she was not wanted, 
went away and sat down to the harpsichord in 
the sitting-room. It seemed as if playing mas- 
sive chords, bringing out volumes of sound, 
would be the easiest way of passing the long 
feverish moments before twelve o’clock. Han- 
del’s “ Messiah ” stood open on the desk, at 
the chorus, “All we like sheep,” and Caterina 
threw herself at once into the impetuous intri- 
cacies of that magnificent fugue. In her hap- 
piest moments she could never have played 
it so well; for now all the passion that made 
her misery was hurled by a convulsive effort 
into her music, just as pain gives new force 
to the clutch of the sinking wrestler, and as 
terror gives far-sounding intensity to the shriek 
of the feeble. 

But at half-past eleven she was interrupted by 
Lady Cheverel, who said: “ Tina, go down, will 
you, and hold Miss Assher’s silks for her. Lady 
Assher and I have decided on having our drive 
before luncheon.” 

Caterina went down, wondering how she 
should escape from the drawing-room in time 
to be in the Rookery at twelve. Nothing should 
prevent her from going; nothing should rob her 
of this one precious moment — perhaps the last 
— when she could speak out the thoughts that 
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were in her. After that, she would be passive; 
she would bear anything. 

But she had scarcely sat down with a skein of 
yellow silk on her hands, when Miss Assher said 
graciously, — 

“ I know you have an engagement with Cap- 
tain Wybrow this morning. You must not let 
me detain you beyond the time.” 

“ So he has been talking to her about me,” 
thought Caterina. Her hands began to tremble 
as she held the skein. 

Miss Assher continued, in the same gracious 
tone: “ It is tedious work holding these skeins. 
I am sure I am very much obliged to you.” 

“ No, you are not obliged to me,” said Ca- 
terina, completely mastered by her irritation; 
“ I have only done it because Lady Cheverel 
told me.” 

The moment was come when Miss Assher 
could no longer suppress her long-latent desire 
to “ let Miss Sarti know the impropriety of her 
conduct.” With the malicious anger that as- 
sumes the tone of compassion, she said, — 

“ Miss Sarti, I am really sorry for you, that 
you are not able to control yourself better. This 
giving way to unwarrantable feelings is lower- 
ing you, — it is indeed.” 

“ What unwarrantable feelings?” said Ca- 
terina, letting her hands fall, and fixing her 
great dark eyes steadily on Miss Assher. 

“ It is quite unnecessary for me to say more. 
You must be conscious what I mean. Only sum- 
mon a sense of duty to your aid. You are pain- 
ing Captain Wybrow extremely by your want 
of self-control.” 
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“Did lie tell you I pained him?” 

“ Yes, indeed, he did. He is very much hurt 
that you should behave to me as if jmu had a 
sort of enmity towards me. He would like you 
to make a friend of me. I assure you we both 
feel very kindly towards you, and are sorry you 
should cherish such feehngs.” 

“ He is very good,” said Caterina, bitterly. 
“ What feelings did he say I cherished? ” 

This bitter tone increased Miss Assher’s irri- 
tation. There was still a lurking suspicion in her 
mind, though she would not admit it to herself, 
that Captain Wybrow had told her a falsehood 
about his conduct and feelings towards Caterina. 
It was this suspicion, more even than the anger 
of the moment, which urged her to say something 
that would test the truth of his statement. That 
she would be humihating Caterina at the same 
time was only an additional temptation. 

“ These are things I do not like to talk of, 
Miss Sarti. I cannot even understand how a 
woman can indulge a passion for a man who has 
never given her the least ground for it, as Cap- 
tain Wybrow assures me is the case.” 

“ He told you that, did he? ” said Caterina, in 
clear low tones, her lips turning white as she rose 
from her chair. 

“ Yes, indeed, he did. He was bound to tell 
it me after your strange behaviour.” 

Caterina said nothing, but turned round sud- 
denly and left the room. 

See how she rushes noiselessly, like a pale 
meteor, along the passages and up the gallery 
stairs! Those gleaming eyes, those bloodless 
lips, that swift silent tread, make her look like 
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the incarnation of a fierce purpose, rather than 
a woman. The middaj'^ sun is shining on the 
armour in the gallery, making mimic suns on 
bossed sword-hilts and the angles of polished 
breastplates. Yes, there are sharp weapons in 
the gallery. There is a dagger in that cabinet; 
she knows it well. And as a dragon-fly wheels 
in its flight to alight for an instant on a leaf, 
she darts to the cabinet, takes out the dagger, 
and thrusts it into her pocket. In three minutes 
more she is out, in hat and cloak, on the gravel- 
walk, hurrying along towards the thick shades 
of the distant Rookery. She threads the wind- 
ings of the plantations, not feeling the golden 
leaves that rain upon her, not feeling the earth 
beneath her feet. Her hand is in her pocket, 
clenching the handle of the dagger, which she 
holds half out of its sheath. 

She has reached the Rookery, and is under the 
gloom of the interlacing boughs. Her heart 
throbs as if it would burst her bosom, — as if 
every next leap must be its last. Wait, wait, O 
heart ! — till she has done this one deed. He will 
be there, — he will be before her in a moment. 
He will come towards her with that false smile, 
thinking she does not know his baseness, — she 
will plunge that dagger into his heart. 

Poor child! poor child! she who used to cry 
to have the fish put back into the water, — who 
never willingly killed the smallest living thing, 
— dreams now, in the madness of her passion, 
that she can kill the man whose very voice un- 
nerves her. 

But what is that lying among the dank leaves 
on the path three yards before her? 
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Good God! it is he — lying motionless — his 
hat fallen off. He is ill, then, — - he has fainted. 
Her hand lets go the dagger, and she rushes 
towards him. His eyes are fixed; he does not 
see her. She sinks down on her knees, takes the 
dear head in her arms, and kisses the cold fore- 
head. 

“Anthony, Anthony! speak to me — it is 
Tina — speak to me! O God, he is dead! ” 



CHAPTER XIV 


“'^TES, Maynard,” said Sir Christopher, 
^ chatting with Mr. Gilfil in the library, 
“ it really is a remarkable thing that I 
never in my life laid a plan and failed to carry it 
out. I lay my plans well, and I never swerve 
from them, — ■ that ’s it. A strong will is the 
only magic. And next to striking out one’s 
plans, the pleasantest thing in the world is to 
see them well accomplished. This year, now, 
will be the happiest of my life, aU but the year 
’53, when I came into j)ossession of the Manor, 
and married Henrietta. The last touch is given 
to the old house; Anthony’s marriage — the 
thing I had nearest my heart — is settled to my 
entire satisfaction; and by and by you will be 
buying a little wedding-ring for’ Tina’s finger. 
Don’t shake your head in that forlorn way; — 
when I make prophecies they generally come to 
pass. But there ’s a quarter after twelve strik- 
ing. I must be riding to the High Ash to meet 
Markham about felling some timber. My old 
oaks will have to groan for this wedding; 
but — ” 

The door burst open, and Caterina, ghastly 
and panting, her eyes distended with terror, 
rushed in, threw her arms round Sir Christo- 
pher’s neck, and gasping out, " Anthony . . . 
the Rookery . . . dead . . . in the Rookery,” 
feU fainting on the floor. 

In a moment Sir Christopher was out of the 
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room, and Mr. Gilfil was bending to raise Ca- 
terina in his arms. As he lifted her from the 
ground, he felt something hard and heavy in her 
pocket. What could it be? The weight of it 
would be enough to hurt her as she lay. He 
carried her to the sofa, put his hand in her 
pocket, and drew forth the dagger. 

Maynard shuddered. Did she mean to kill 
herself, then, or ... or ... a horrible suspi- 
cion forced itself upon him. “ Dead — in the 
Rookery.” He hated himself for the thought 
that prompted him to draw the dagger from its 
sheath. No! there was no trace of blood, and 
he was ready to kiss the good steel for its inno- 
cence. He thrust the weapon into his own 
pocket; he would restore it as soon as possible 
to its well-known place in the gallery. Yet, 
why had Caterina taken this dagger? What was 
it that had happened in the Rookery? Was it 
only a delirious vision of hers? 

He was afraid to ring, — afraid to sum m on 
any one to Caterina’s assistance. What might 
she not say when she awoke from this fainting- 
fit? She might be raving. He could not leave 
her, and yet he felt as if he were guilty for not 
following Sir Christopher to see what was the 
truth. It took but a moment to think and feel 
all this, but that moment seemed such a long 
agony to him that he began to reproach hi m self 
for letting it pass without seeking some means 
of reviving Caterina. Happily the decanter of 
water on Sir Christopher’s table was untouched. 
He would at least try the effect of throwing that 
water over her. She might revive without his 
needing to call any one else. 
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Meanwhile Sir Christopher was hurrying at 
his utmost speed towards the Rookery ; his face, 
so lately bright and confident, now agitated by 
a vague dread. The deep alarmed bark of 
Rupert, who ran by his side, had struck the ear 
of Mr. Bates, then on his way homeward, as 
something unwonted, and, hastening in the 
direction of the sound, he met the Baronet just 
as he was approaching the entrance of the 
Rookery. Sir Christopher’s look was enough. 
Mr. Bates said nothing, but hurried along by 
his side, while Rupert dashed forward among 
the dead leaves with his nose to the ground. 
They had scarcely lost sight of him a minute 
when a change in the tone of his bark told them 
that he had found something, and in another in- 
stant he was leaping back over one of the large 
planted mounds. They turned aside to ascend 
the mound, Rupert leading them; the tumult- 
uous cawing of the rooks, the very rustling 
of the leaves, as their feet plunged among 
them, falling like an evil omen on the Bar- 
onet’s ear. 

They had reached the summit of the mound, 
and had begim to descend. Sir Christopher saw 
something purple down on the path below among 
the yellow leaves. Rupert was already beside 
it, but Sir Christopher could not move faster. 
A tremor had taken hold of the firm limbs. 
Rupert came back and licked the trembling 
hand, as if to say “Courage!” and then was 
down again snuffing the body. Yes, it was a 
body . . . Anthony’s body. There was the 
white hand with its diamond ring clutching the 
dark leaves. His eyes were half open, but did 
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not heed the gleam of sunlight that darted itself 
directly on them from between the boughs. 

Still he might only have fainted; it might 
only be a fit. Sir Christopher knelt down, tm- 
fastened the cravat, unfastened the waistcoat, 
and laid his hand on the heart. It might be 
syncope ; it might not — it could not be death. 
No! that thought must be kept far off. 

“Go, Bates, get help; we’ll carry him to 
your cottage. Send some one to the house to 
tell Mr. Gilfil and Warren. Bid them send off 
for Dr. Hart, and break it to my lady and Miss 
Assher that Anthony is ill.” 

Mr. Bates hastened away, and the Baronet 
was left alone kneeling beside the body. The 
young and supple limbs, the rounded cheeks, the 
delicate ripe lips, the smooth white hands, were 
lying cold and rigid; and the aged face was 
bending over them in silent anguish; the aged 
deep-veined hands were seeking with -tremulous 
inquiring touches for some symptom that life 
was not irrevocably gone. 

Rupert was there too, waiting and watching ; 
licking first the dead and then the living hands ; 
then running off on Mr. Bates’s track as if he 
would follow and hasten his return, but in a mo- 
ment turning back again, unable to quit the 
scene of his master’s sorrow. 



CHAPTER XV 


I T is a wonderful moment, the first time we 
stand by one who has fainted, and witness 
the fresh birth of consciousness spreading 
itself over the blank features, like the lising 
sunlight on the alpine summits that lay ghastly ' 
and dead under the leaden twilight. A slight 
shudder, and the frost-bound eyes recover their 
liquid light ; for an instant they show the inward 
semi-consciousness of an infant’s; then, with a 
little start, they open wider and begin to look; 
the present is visible, but only as a strange writ- 
ing, and the interpreter Memory is not yet there. 

Mr. Gilfil felt a trembling joy as this change 
passed over Caterina’s face. He bent over her, 
rubbing her chill hands and looking at her with 
tender pity as her dark eyes opened on him 
wonderingly. He thought there might be some 
wine in the dining-room close by. He left the 
room, and Caterina’s eyes turned towards the 
window, — towards Sir Christopher’s chair. 
There was the link at which the chain of con- 
sciousness had snapped, and the events of the 
morning were beginning to recur dimly like 
a half -remembered dream, when Maynard re- 
, turned with some wine. He raised her, and she 
drank it; but still she was silent, seeming lost 
in the attempt to recover the past, when the 
door opened, and Mr. Warren appeared with 
looks that announced terrible tidings. Mr. Gil- 
fil, dreading lest he should tell them in Caterina’s 
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presence, hurried towards him with his finger 
on his lips, and drew him away into the dining- 
room on the opposite side of the passage. 

Caterina, revived by the stimulant, was now 
recovering the full consciousness of the scene in 
the Rookery. Anthony was lying there dead; 
she had left him to tell Sir Christopher; she 
must go and see what they were doing with him; 
perhaps he was not really dead, — only in a 
trance; people did fall into trances sometimes. 
While Mr. Gilfil was telling Warren how it 
would be best to break the news to Lady Cheve- 
rel and Miss Assher, anxious himself to return 
to Caterina, the poor child had made her way 
feebly to the great entrance-door, which stood 
open. Her strength increased as she moved and 
breathed the fresh air, and with every increase 
of strength came increased vividness of emotion, 
increased yearning to be where her thought was, 
— in the Rookery with Anthony. She walked 
more and more swiftly, and at last, gathering 
the artificial strength of passionate excitement, 
began to run. 

But now she heard the tread of hea'ry steps, 
and imder the yellow shade near the wooden 
bridge she saw men slowly carrying something. 
Soon she was face to face with them. Anthony 
was no longer in the Rookery; they were carry- 
ing him stretched on a door, and there behind 
him was Sir Christopher, with the fir ml y set 
mouth, the deathly paleness, and the concen- 
trated expression of suffering in the eye, which 
mark the suppressed grief of the strong man. 
The sight of this face, on which Caterina had 
never before beheld the signs of anguish, caused a 
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rush of new feeling which for the moment sub- 
merged all the rest. She went gently up to him, 
put her little hand in his, and walked in silence 
by his side. Sir Christopher could not tell her 
to leave him, and so she went on with that sad 
procession to Mr. Bates’s cottage in the Moss- 
lands, and sat there in silence, waiting and 
watching to know if Anthony were really dead. 

She had not yet missed the dagger from her 
pocket ; she had not yet even thought of it. At 
the sight of Anthony lying dead, her nature had 
rebounded from its new bias of resentment and 
hatred to the old sweet habit of love. The earli- 
est and the longest has still the mastery over us ; 
and the only past that linked itself with those 
glazed unconscious eyes, was the past when they 
beamed on her with tenderness. She forgot the 
interval of wrong and jealousy and hatred, — all 
his cruelty, and all her thoughts of revenge, — 
as the exile forgets the stormy passage that lay 
between home and happiness and the dreary land 
in which he finds himself desolate. 



i 




CHAPTER XVI 


B efore night all hope was gone. Dr. 
Hart had said it was death; Anthony’s 
body had been carried to the house, and 
every one there knew the calamity that had 
fallen on them. 

Caterina had been questioned by Dr. Hart, 
and had answered briefly that she found An- 
thony lying in the Rookery. That she should 
have been walking there just at that time was 
not a coincidence to raise conjectures in any one 
besides Mr. Gilfil. Except in answering this 
question, she had not broken her silence. She 
sat mute in a corner of the gardener’s kitchen, 
shaking her head when Maynard entreated her 
to return with him, and apparently imable to 
think of anything but the possibility that An- 
thony might revive, until she saw them carrying 
away the body to the house. Then she followed 
by Sir Christopher’s side again, so quietly that 
even Dr. Hart did not object to her presence. 

It was decided to lay the body in the library 
until after the coroner’s inquest to-morrow; and 
when Caterina saw the door finally closed, she 
turned up the gallery stairs on her way to her 
own room, the place where she felt at home with 
her sorrows. It was the first time she had been 
in the gallery since that terrible moment in the 
morning, and now the spot and the objects 
around began to reawaken her half-stunned 
memory. The armour was no longer glittering 
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in the sunlight, but there it hung dead and som- 
bre above the cabinet from which she had taken 
the dagger. Yes ! now it all came back to her, — 
all the wretchedness and all the sin. But where 
was the dagger now? She felt in her pocket; 
it was not there. Could it have been her fancy, 
— all that about the dagger? She looked in the 
cabinet; it was not there. Alas! no; it could 
not have been her fancy, and she XJoas guilty of 
that wickedness. But where could the dagger 
be now? Could it have fallen out of her pocket? 
She heard steps ascending the stairs, and hurried 
on to her room, where, kneeling by the bed, and 
burying her face to shut out the hateful light, 
she tried to recall every feehng and incident of 
the morning. 

It all came back; everything Anthony had 
done, and everything she had felt for the last 
month — for many months — ever since that 
June evening when he had last spoken to her in 
the gallery. She looked back on her storms of 
passion, her jealousy and hatred of Miss Assher, 
her thoughts of revenge on Anthony. Oh, how 
wicked she had been ! It was she who had been 
sinning; it was she who had driven him to do 
and say those things that had made her so angry. 
And if he had wronged her, what had she been 
on the verge of doing to him? She was too 
wicked ever to be pardoned. She would like to 
confess how wicked she had been, that they might 
punish her; she would like to humble herself to 
the dust before every one, — before Miss Assher 
even. Sir Christopher would send her away, — 
would never see her again, if he knew all; and 
she would be happier to be punished and 
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frowned on, than to be treated tenderly while 
she had that guilty secret in her breast. But 
then, if Sir Christopher were to know all, it 
would add to his sorrow, and make him more 
wretched than ever. No! she could not confess 
it, — she should have to tell about Anthony. 
But she could not stay at the Manor; she must 
go away; she could not bear Sir Christopher’s 
eye, could not bear the sight of all these things 
that reminded her of Anthony and of her sin. 
Perhaps she should die soon; she felt very fee- 
ble; there could not be much life in her. She 
would go away and live humbly, and pray to 
God to pardon her, and let her die. 

The poor child never thought of suicide. No 
sooner was the storm of anger passed than the 
tenderness and timidity of her nature returned, 
and she could do nothing but love and mourn. 
Her inexperience prevented her from imagining 
the consequences of her disappearance from the 
Manor; she foresaw none of the terrible details 
of alarm and distress and search that must ensue. 
“ They will think I am dead,” she said to herself, 
“ and by and by they wiU forget me, and May- 
nard will get happy again, and love some one 
else.” 

She was roused from her absorption by a 
knock at the door. Mrs. Bellamy was there. 
She had come by Mr. Gilfil’s request to see how 
Miss Sarti was, and to bring her some food and 
wine. 

“ You look sadly, my dear,” said the old house- 
keeper, “ an’ you ’re all of a quake wi’ cold. Get 
you to bed, now do. Martha shall come an’ 
warm it, an’ light your fire. See, now, here ’s 
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some nice arrowroot, wi’ a drop o’ wine in it. 
Take that, an’ it ’ll warm you. I must go down 
again, for I can’t awhile to stay. There ’s so 
many things to see to; an’ Miss Assher ’s in 
hysterics constant, an’ her maid ’s ill i’ bed, — a 
poor creachy thing, — an’ Mrs. Sharp ’s wanted 
every minute. But I ’ll send Martha up, an’ do 
you get ready to go to bed, there ’s a dear child, 
an’ take care o’ yourself.” 

“ Thank you, dear manuny,” said Tina, 
kissing the little old woman’s wrinkled cheek; 
“ I shall eat the arrowroot, and don’t trouble 
about me any more to-night. I shall do very 
well when Martha has lighted my fire. Tell Mr. 
Gilfil I ’m better. I shall go to bed by and by, 
so don’t you come up again, because you may 
only disturb me.” 

“ Well, well, take care o’ yourself, there ’s a 
good child, an’ God send you may sleep.” 

Caterina took the arrowroot quite eagerly, 
while Martha was lighting her fire. She wanted 
to "get strength for her journey, and she kept the 
plate of biscuits by her that she might put some 
in her pocket. Her whole mind was now bent 
on going away from the Manor, and she was 
thinking of all the ways and means her little 
life’s experience could suggest. 

It was dusk now; she must wait till early 
dawn, for she was too timid to go away in the 
dark, but she must make her escape before any 
one was up in the house. There would be people 
watching Anthony in the library, but she could 
make her way out of a small door leading into 
the garden, against the drawing-room on the 
other side of the house. 
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She laid hei* cloak, bonnet, and veil ready; 
then she lighted a candle, opened her desk, and 
took out the broken portrait wrapped in paper. 
She folded it again in two little notes of Aji- 
thony’s, written in pencil, and placed it in her 
bosom. There was the little china box, too, — 
Dorcas’s present, the pearl earrings, and a silk 
ptu’se, with fifteen seven-shilling pieces in it, — 
the presents Sir Christopher had made her on her 
birthday ever since she had been at the Manor. 
Should she take the eamngs and the seven- 
shilling pieces? She could not bear to part with 
them; it seemed as if they had some of Sir Chris- 
topher’s love in them. She would like them to 
be buried vdth her. She fastened the little round 
earrings in her ears, and put the purse with 
Dorcas’s box in her pocket. She had another 
purse there, and she took it out to count her 
money, for she would never spend her seven- 
shilling pieces. She had a guinea. and eight 
shillings ; that would be plenty. 

So now she sat down to wait for the morning, 
afraid to lay herself on the bed lest she should 
sleep too long. If she could but see Anthony 
once more and kiss his cold forehead! But that 
could not be. She did not deserve it. She must 
go away from him, away from Sir Christopher, 
and Lady Cheverel, and Maynard, and every- 
body who had been kind to her, and thought her 
good while she was so wicked. 



CHAPTER XVII 


S OME of Mrs. Sharp’s earliest thoughts, the 
next morning, were given to Caterina, 
whom she had not been able to visit the 
evening before, and whom, from a nearly equal 
mixture of affection and self-importance, she 
did not at all like resigning to Mrs. Bellamy’s 
care. At half -past eight o’clock she went up to 
Tina’s room, bent on benevolent dictation as to 
doses and diet and lying in bed. But on opening 
the door she found the bed smooth and empty. 
Evidently it had not been slept in. What could 
this mean? Had she sat up all night, and was 
she gone out to walk? The poor thing’s head 
might be touched by what had happened yester- 
day; it was such a shock, — finding Captain 
Wybrow in that way; she was perhaps gone out 
of her mind. Mrs. Sharp looked anxiously in 
the place where Tina kept her hat and cloak; 
they were not there, so that she had had at least 
the presence of mind to put them on. Still the 
good woman felt greatly alarmed, and hastened 
away to tell Mr. Gilfil, who, she knew, was in 
his study. 

“ Mr. Gilfil,” she said, as soon as she had 
closed the door behind her, “ my mind misgives 
me dreadfully about Miss Sarti.” 

“What is it?” said poor Maynard, vdth a 
horrible fear that Caterina had betrayed some- \ 
thing about the dagger. 

“She’s not in her room, an’ her bed ’snot 
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been slept in this night, an’ her hat an’ cloak ’s 
gone.” 

For a minute or two Mr. Gilfil was unable to 
speak. He felt sure the worst had come: Ca- 
terina had destroyed herself. The strong man 
suddenly looked so ill and helpless that Mrs. 
Sharp began to be frightened at the effect of her 
abruptness. 

“ Oh, sir, I ’m grieved to my heart to shock 
you so; but I did n’t know who else to go to.” 

“ No, no, you were quite right.” 

He gathered some strength from his very de- 
spair. It was all over, and he had nothing now 
to do but to suffer and to help the suffering. He 
went on in a firmer voice, — 

“ Be sure not to breathe a word about it to 
any one. We must not alarm Lady Cheverel 
and Sir Christopher. Miss Sarti may be only 
walking in the garden. She was terribly excited 
by what she saw yesterday, and perhaps was 
unable to lie down from restlessness. Just go 
quietly through the empty rooms, and see 
whether she is in the house. I will go and look 
for her in the groxmds.” 

He went down, and, to avoid giving any 
alarm in the house, walked at once towards the 
Mosslands in search of Mr. Bates, whom he met 
returning from his breakfast. To the gardener 
he confided his fear about Caterina, assigning as 
a reason for this fear the probability that the 
shock she had tmdergone yesterday had un- 
hinged her mind, and begging him to send men 
in search of her through the gardens and park, 
and inquire if she had been seen at the lodges; 
and if she were not found or heard of in this 
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way, to lose no time in dragging the waters 
round tlie Manor. 

“ God forbid it should be so, Bates, but we 
shall be the easier for having searched every- 
where.” 

“ Troost to mae, troost to mae, Mr. Gilfil. 
Eh! but I ’d ha’ worked for day- wage all the 
rest o’ my life, rether than anythin’ should ha’ 
happened to her.” 

The good gardener, in deep distress, strode 
away to the stables that he might send the 
grooms on horseback through the park. 

Mr. Gilfil’s next thought was to search the 
Rookery: she might be haunting the scene of 
Captain Wybrow’s death. He went hastily over 
every mound, looked round every large tree, and 
followed every winding of the walks. In reality 
he had little hopes of finding her there; but the 
bare possibility fenced off for a time the fatal 
conviction that Caterina’s body would be found 
in the water. When the Rookery had been 
searched in vain, he walked fast to the border 
of the little stream that bounded one side of the 
grounds. The stream was almost everywhere 
hidden among trees, and there was one place 
where it was broader and deeper than elsewhere, 
— she would be more likely to come to that spot 
than to the pool. He hurried along with strained 
eyes, his imagination continually creating what 
he dreaded to see. 

There is something white behind that over- 
hanging bough. His knees tremble under him. 
He seems to see part of her dress caught on a 
branch, and her dear dead face upturned. O 
God, give strength to thy creature, on whom thou 
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hast laid this great agony ! He is nearly up to 
the bough, and the white object is moving. It is 
a waterfowl, that spreads its wings and flies 
away screaming. He hardjy knows whether it 
is a relief or a disappointment that she is not 
there. The conviction that she is dead presses 
its cold weight upon him none the less heavily. 

As he reached the great pool in front of the 
Manor, he saw Mr. Bates, with a group of men 
already therCj preparing for the dreadful search 
which could only displace his vague despair by a 
definite horror; for the gardener, in his restless 
anxiety, had been unable to defer this until other 
means of search had proved vain. The pool was 
not now laughing with sparldes among the 
water-lilies. It looked black and cruel under 
the sombre sky, as if its cold depths held relent- 
lessly all the murdered hope and joy of May- 
nard Gilfil’s life. 

Thoughts of the sad consequences for others as 
well as himself were crowding on his mind. The 
blinds and shutters were aU closed in front of the 
Manor, and it was not likely that Sir Christo- 
pher would be aware of anything that was pass- 
ing outside; but Mr. Gifil felt that Gaterma’s 
disappearance could not long be concealed from 
him. The coroner’s inquest would be held 
shortly; she would be inquired for, and then it 
would be inevitable that the Baronet should 
know all. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


A t twelve o’clock, when all search and in- 
quiry had been in vain, and the coroner 
was expected every moment, Mr. Gilfil 
could no longer defer the hard duty of re- 
vealing this fresh calamity to Sir Christopher, 
who must otherwise have it discovered to him 
abruptly. 

The Baronet was seated in his dressing-room, 
where the dark window-curtains were drawn so 
as to admit only a sombre light. It was the first 
time Mr. Gilfil had had an intendew \vith him 
this morning, and he was struck to see how a 
single day and night of grief had aged the fine 
old man. The lines in his brow and about his 
mouth were deepened; his complexion looked 
dull and withered; there was a swollen ridge 
under his eyes; and the eyes themselves, which 
used to cast so keen a glance on the present, 
had the vacant expression which tells that vision 
is no longer a sense, but a memory. 

He held out his hand to Maynard, who 
pressed it, and sat down beside him in silence. 
Sir Christopher’s heart began to swell at this 
imspoken sympathy; the tears would rise, would 
roll in great drops down his cheeks. The first 
tears he had shed since boyhood were for 
Anthony. 

Maynard felt as if his tongue were glued to 
the roof of his mouth. He could not speak 
first ; he must wait until Sir Christopher said 
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something which might lead on to the cruel 
words that must be spoken. 

At last the Baronet mastered himself enough 
to, say: “I’m very weak, Maynard,- — God 
help me ! I did n’t tWk anything would unman 
me in this way; but I ’d built everything on that 
lad. Perhaps I ’ve been wrong in not forgiving 
my sister. She lost one of her sons a little while 
ago. I ’ve been too proud and obstinate.” 

“ We can hardly learn humility and ten- 
derness enough except by suffering,” said 
Maynard; “and God sees we are in need of 
suffering, for it is falling more and more heavily 
on us. We have a new trouble this morning.” 

“ Tina? ” said Sir Christopher, looking up 
anxiously, — “ is Tina ill? ” 

“ I am in dreadful uncertainty about her. 
She was very much agitated yesterday, — and 
with her delicate health — I am afraid to think 
what turn the agitation may have taken.” 

“ Is she delirious, poor dear little one? ” 

“ God only knows how she is. We are unable 
to find her. When Mrs. Sharp went up to her 
room this morning, it was empty. She had not 
been in bed. Her hat and cloak were gone. I 
have had search made for her everywhere, — in 
the house and garden, in the park, and — in the 
water. No one has seen her since Martha went up 
to light her fire at seven o’clock in the evening.” 

While Mr. Gilfil was speaking. Sir Christo- 
pher’s eyes, which were eagerly turned on him, 
recovered some of their old keenness, and some 
sudden painful emotion, as at a new thought, 
flitted rapidly across his already agitated face, 
like the shadow of a dark cloud over the waves. 
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When the pause came, .he laid his hand on Mr. 
GilfiFs ann, and said in a lower voice, — 

“ Ma 3 mard, did that poor thing love An- 
thony? ” 

“ She did.” 

Maynard hesitated after these words, strug- 
gling between his reluctance to inflict a yet 
deeper wound on Sir Christopher, and his deter- 
mination that no injustice should be done to 
Caterina. Sir Christopher’s eyes were still fixed 
on him in solemn inquiry, and his own sunk 
towards the ground, while he tried to find the 
words that would tell the truth least cruelly. 

“ You must not have any wrong thoughts 
about Tina,” he said at length. “ I must tell 
you now, for her sake, what nothing but this 
should ever have caused to pass my lips. Cap- 
tain Wybrow won her affections by attentions 
which, in his position, he was bound not to show 
her. Before his marriage was talked of, he had 
behaved to her like a lover.” 

Sir Christopher relaxed his hold of Maynard’s 
arm, and looked away from him. He was silent 
for some minutes, evidently attempting to mas- 
ter himself so as to be able to speak calmly. 

“ I must see Henrietta immediately,” he said 
at last, with something of his old sharp decision; 
“ she must know all; but we must keep it from 
every one else as far as possible. My dear boy,” 
he continued in a kinder tone, “the heaviest 
burthen has fallen on you. But we may find her 
yet; we must not despair: there has not been 
time enough for us to be certain. Poor dear 
little one! God help me! I thought I saw 
everything, and was stone-blind all the while.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


T he sad slow week was gone by at last. At 
the coroner’s inquest a verdict of sudden 
death had been pronounced. Dr. Hart, 
acquainted with Captain Wybrow’s previous 
state of health, had given his opinion that death 
had been imminent from long-established disease 
of the heart, though it had probably been acceler- 
ated by some unusual emotion. Miss Assher 
was the only person who positively knew the 
motive that had led Captain Wybrow to the 
Rookery; but she had not mentioned Caterina’s 
name, and all painful details or inquiries were 
studiously kept from her. Mr. Gilfil and Sir 
Christopher, however, knew enough to con- 
jecture that the fatal agitation was due to an 
appointed meeting with Caterina. 

All search and inquiry after her had been 
fruitless, and were the more likely to be so be- 
cause they were carried on under the preposses- 
sion that she had committed suicide. No one 
noticed the absence of the trifles she had taken 
from her desk; no one knew of the likeness, or 
that she had hoarded her seven-s hilling pieces, 
and it was not remarkable that she should have 
happened to be wearing the pearl earrings. She 
had left the house, they thought, taking nothing 
with her; it seemed impossible she could have 
gone far; and she must have been in a state of 
mental excitement, that made it too probable 
she had only gone to seek relief in death. The 
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same places within three or four miles of the 
Manor were searched again and again, — every 
pond, every ditch in the neighbourhood was 
examined. 

Sometimes Maynard thought that death 
might have come on unsought, from cold and 
exhaustion; and not a day passed but he wan- 
dered through the neighbouring woods, tuiming 
up the heaps of dead leaves, as if it were possible 
her dear body could be hidden there. Then 
another horrible thought recurred, and before 
each night came he had been again through all 
the uninhabited rooms of the house, to satisfy 
himself once more that she was not hidden be- 
hind some cabinet or door or curtain, — that he 
should not find her there with madness in her 
eyes, looking and looking, and yet not seeing 
him. 

But at last those five long days and nights 
were at an end, the funeral was over, and the car- 
riages were returning through the park. When 
they had set out, a heavy rain was falling; but 
now the clouds were breaking up, and a gleam 
of sunshine was sparkling among the dripping 
boughs under which they were passing. This 
gleam fell upon a man on horseback who was 
jogging slowly along, and whom Mr. Gilfil 
recognized, in spite of diminished rotundity, as 
Daniel Knott, the coachman who had married 
the rosy-cheeked Dorcas ten years before. 

Every new incident suggested the same 
thought to Mr. Gilfil; and his eye no sooner fell 
on Knott than he said to himself, “ Can he be 
come to tell tis anything about Caterina? ” 
Then he remembered that Caterina had been 
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very fond of Dorcas, and that she always had 
some present ready to send her when Knott 
paid an occasional visit to the Manor. Could 
Tina have gone to Dorcas? But his heart sank 
again as he thought, very likely Knott had 
only come because he had heard of Captain 
Wybrow’s death, and wanted to know how his 
old master had borne the blow. 

As soon as the carriage reached the house, he 
went up to his study and walked about nerv- 
ously, longing, but afraid, to go down and 
speak to Knott, lest his faint hope should be dis- 
sipated. Any one looking at that face, usually 
so full of calm good-will, would have seen that 
the last week’s suffering had left deep traces. 
By day he had been riding or wandering inces- 
santly, either searching for Caterina himself or 
directing inquiries to be made by others. By 
night he had not known sleep, — only inter- 
mittent dozing, in which he seemed to be finding 
Caterina dead, and woke up with a start from 
this unreal agony to the real anguish of believ- 
ing that he should see her no more. The clear 
gray eyes looked sunken and restless, the full 
careless lips had a strange tension about them, 
and the brow, formerly so smooth and open, was 
contracted as if mth pain. He had not lost the 
object of a few months’ passion; he had lost the 
being who was bound up with his power of lov- 
ing as the brook we played by or the flowers we 
gathered in childhood are bound up with our 
sense of beauty. Love meant nothing for him 
but to love Caterina. For years the thought of 
her had been present in everything, like the air 
and the light; and now she w^as gone, it seemed 
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as if all pleasure had lost its vehicle : the sky, the 
earth, the daily ride, the daily talk might be 
there, but the loveliness and the joy that were in 
them had gone forever. 

Presently, as he still paced backwards and for- 
wards, he heard steps along the corridor, and 
there was a knock at his door, tiis voice trem- 
bled as he said “ Come in,” and the rush of re- 
newed hope was hardly distinguishable from 
pain when he saw Warren enter with Daniel 
Knott behind him. 

“ Knott is come, sir, with news of Miss 
Sarti. I thought it best to bring him to vou 
first.” 

Mr. Gilfil could not help going up to the old 
coachman and wringing his hand; but he was 
unable to speak, and only motioned to him to 
take a chair, while Warren left the room. He 
hung upon Daniel’s moon-face, and listened to 
his small piping voice, with the same solemn 
yearning expectation with which he would have 
given ear to the most awful messenger from the 
land of shades. 

“ It war Dorkis, sir, would hev me come; but 
we knowed nothin’ o’ what ’s happened at the 
Manor. She ’s frightened out on her wits about 
Miss Sarti, an’ she would hev me saddle Black- 
bird this mornin’, an’ leave the ploughin’, to come 
an’ let Sir Christifer an’ my lady know. P’r’aps 
you ’ve beared, sir, we don’t keep the Cross Keys 
at Sloppeter now; a uncle o’ mine died three 
’ear ago, an’ left me a leggicy. He was bailiff 
to Squire Ramble, as hed them there big farms 
on his ban’s; ah’ so we took a little farm o’ forty 
acres or thereabouts, becos Dorkis didn’t like 
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the public when she got moithered wi’ children. 
As pritty a place as iver you see, sir, wi’ water 
at the back conven’ent for the cattle.” 

“ For God’s sake,” said Maynard, “ tell me 
what it is about Miss Sarti. Don’t stay to tell 
me anything else now.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Knott, rather frightened by 
the parson’s vehemence, “ she come t’ our house 
i’ the carrier’s cart o’ Wednesday, when it was 
welly nine o’clock at night; and Dorkis run out, 
for she beared the cart stop, an’ Miss Sarti 
throwed her arms roun’ Dorkis’s neck an’ says, 
‘ tek me in, Dorkis, tek me in,’ an’ went off into 
a swoond, like. An’ Dorkis calls out to me, — 
‘ Dannel,’ she calls, — an’ I run out and carried 
the young miss in, an’ she come roun’ arter a bit, 
an’ opened her eyes, and Dorkis got her to drink 
a spoonful o’ rum-an’-water, — we ’ve got some 
capital rum as we brought from the Cross Keys, 
and Dorkis won’t let nobody drink it. She says 
she keeps it for sickness; but for my part, I 
think it ’s a pity to drink good rum when your 
mouth ’s out o’ taste; you may just as w'eU hev 
doctor’s stuff. However, Dorkis got her to bed, 
an’ there she ’s lay iver sin’, stoopid like, an’ niver 
speaks, an’ on’y teks little bits an’ sups when 
Dorkis coaxes her. An’ we begun to be fright- 
ened, and couldn’t think what had made her 
come away from the Manor, and Dorkis was 
afeared there was summat wrong. So this 
mornin’ she could hold no longer, an’ would hev 
no nay but I must come an’ see; an’ so I ’ve rode 
twenty mile upo’ Blackbird, as thinks all the 
while he’s a-ploughin’, an’ turns sharp roun’, 
every thh’ty yards, as if he was at the end of a 
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furrow. I ’ve bed a sore time wi’ him, I can 
tell you, sir.” 

“God bless you, Knott, for coming!” said 
Mr. Giifil, wringing the old coachman’s hand 
again. “ Now go down and have something and 
rest yourself. You will stay hei’e to-night, and 
by and by I shall come to you to learn the nearest 
way to your house. I shall get ready to ride 
there immediately, when I have spoken to Sir 
Christopher.” 

In an hour from that time Mr. Giifil was 
galloping on a stout mare towards the little 
muddy village of Callam, five miles beyond 
Sloppeter. Once more he saw some gladness in 
the afternoon sunlight ; once more it was a pleas- 
ure to see the hedgerow trees flying past him, 
and to be conscious of a “ good seat ” while his 
black Kitty bounded beneath him, and the air 
whistled to the rhythm of her pace. Caterina 
was not dead; he had found her; his love and 
tenderness and long-suffering seemed so strong, 
they must .recall her to life and happiness. After 
that week of despair, the rebound was so violent 
that it carried his hopes at once as far as the 
utmost mark they had ever reached. Caterina 
would come to love him at last ; she would be his. 
They had been carried through all that dark and 
weary way that she might know the depth of his 
love. How he would cherish her, — his little 
bird with the timid bright eye, and the sweet 
throat that trembled with love and music! She 
would nestle against him, and the poor little 
breast which had been so ruffled and bruised 
should be safe forevermore. In the love of a 
brave and faithful man there is always a strain 
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of maternal tenderness; he gives out again those 
beams of protecting fondness which were shed 
on him as he lay on his mother’s knee. 

It was twilight as he entered the village of 
CaUam, and, asking a homeward-bound labourer 
the way to Daniel Knott’s, learned that it was by 
the church, which showed its stumpy ivy-clad 
spire on a slight elevation of ground; a useful 
addition to the means of identifying that desira- 
ble homestead afforded by Daniel’s description, 
— “ the prittiest place iver you see,” — though 
a small cow-yard full of excellent manure, and 
leading right up to the door, without any frivo- 
lous interruption from garden or railing, might 
perhaps have been enough to make that descrip- 
tion unmistakably specific. 

Mr. Gilfil had no sooner reached the gate lead- 
ing into the cow-yard than he was descried by a 
flaxen-haii’ed lad of nine, prematurely invested 
with the toga viriliSj or smock-frock, who ran 
forward to let in the unusual visitor. In a mo- 
ment Dorcas was at the door, the roses on her 
cheeks apparently all the redder for the three 
pair of cheeks which formed a group round her, 
and for the very fat baby who stared in her arms, 
and sucked a long crust with calm relish. 

“ Is it Mr. Gilfil, sir? ” said Dorcas, courtesy- 
ing low as he made his way through the damp 
straw, after tying up his horse. 

“ Yes, Dorcas; I ’m grown out of your 
knowledge. How is Miss Sarti? ” 

“ Just for all the world the same, sir, as I sup- 
pose Dannel’s told you; for I reckon you ’ve 
come from the Manor, though you ’re come un- 
common quick, to be sure.” 
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“ Yes, he got to the Manor about one o’clock, 
and I set off as soon as I could. She ’s not 
worse, is she? ” 

“ No change, sir, for better or wuss. Will 
you please to walk in, sir? She lies there takin’ 
no notice o’ nothin’, no more nor a baby as is on’y 
a week old, an’ looks at me as blank as if she 
did n’t know me. Oh, what can it be, Mr. Gilfil? 
How come she to leave the Manor? How ’s his 
honour an’ my lady? ” 

“ In great trouble, Dorcas, Captain Wy- 
brow, Sir Christopher’s nephew, you know, has 
died suddenly. Miss Sarti found him lying dead, 
and I think the shock has affected her mind.” 

“ Eh, dear! that fine young gentleman as was 
to be th’ heir, as Dannel told me about. I 
remember seein’ him when he was a little un, 
a- visitin’ at the Manor, Well-a-day, what a 
grief to his honour and my lady! But that 
poor Miss Tina, — an’ she found him a-lyin’ 
dead? Oh dear, oh dear! ” 

Dorcas had led the way into the best kitchen, 
as charming a room as best kitchens used to be in 
farmhouses which had no parlours, — the fire 
reflected in a bright row of pewter plates and 
dishes; the sand-scoured deal tables so clean you 
longed to stroke them; the salt-coffer in one 
chimney-corner, and a three-cornered chair in 
the other, the walls behind handsomely tapes- 
tried with flitches of bacon, and the ceiling orna- 
mented with pendent hams, 

“ Sit jre down, sir, — do,” said Dorcas, mov- 
ing the three-cornered chair, “ an’ let me get 
you somethin’ after your long journey. Here, 
Becky, come an’ tek the baby.” 
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Becky, a red-armed damsel, emerged from the 
adjoining back kitchen, and possessed herself of 
baby, whose feelings or fat made him conven- 
iently apathetic under the transference. 

“ What ’ll you please to tek, sir, as I can give 
you? I ’ll get you a rasher o’ bacon i’ no time, 
an’ I ’ve got some tea, or belike you ’d tek a 
glass o’ rum-an’- water. I know we’ve got 
nothin’ as you ’re used t’ eat and drink; but such 
as I hev, sir, I shall be proud to give you.” 

“ Thank you, Dorcas ; I can’t eat or drink 
anything. I ’m not hungry or tired. Let us 
talk about Tina. Has she spoken at all?” 

“ Niver since the fust words. ‘ Dear Dorcas,’ 
says she, ‘ tek me in; ’ an’ then went off into a 
faint, an’ not a word has she spoken since. I get 
her t’ eat little bits an’ sups o’ things, but she 
teks no notice o’ nothin’. I ’ve took up Bessie 
wi’ me now an’ then,” — here Dorcas lifted to 
her lap a curly-headed little girl of three, who 
was twisting a corner of her mother’s apron, 
and opening round eyes at the gentleman, — 
“ folks ’U tek notice o’ children sometimes when 
they won’t o’ nothin’ else. An’ we gathered the 
autumn crocuses out o’ th’ orchard, and Bessie 
carried ’em up in her hand, an’ put ’em on the 
bed. I knowed how fond Miss Tina was o’ 
flowers an’ them things, when she was a little un. 
But she looked at Bessie an’ the flowers just the 
same as if she did n’t see ’em. It cuts me to 
th’ heart to look at them eyes o’ hers; I think 
they’re bigger nor iver, an’ they look like my 
poor baby’s as died, when it got so thin, -— oh 
dear, its little hands you could see thro’ ’em. 
But I ’ve great hopes if she w'as to see you, sir. 
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as come from the Manor, it might bring back 
her mind, like.” 

Maynard had that hope too; but he felt cold 
mists of fear gathering round him after the few 
bright warm hours of joyful confidence which 
had passed since he first heard that Caterina 
was alive. The thought would urge itself upon 
him that her mind and body might never re- 
cover the strain that had been put upon them, 
— that her delicate thread of life had already 
nearly spun itself out. 

“ Go now, Dorcas, and see how she is, but 
don’t say anything about my being here. Per- 
haps it would be better for me to wait tiU day- 
light before I see her, and yet it would be very 
hard to pass another night in this way.” 

Dorcas set down little Bessie, and went away. 
The three other children, including young 
Daniel in his smock-frock, were standing oppo- 
site to Mr. Gilfil, watching him still more shyly 
now they were without their mother’s counte- 
nance. He drew little Bessie towards him, and 
set her on his knee. She shook her yellow curls 
out of her eyes, and looked up at him as she 

said, — • / 

“Zoo tome to tee ze yady? Zoo mek her 
peak? What zoo do to her? Tiss her? ” 

“ Do you like to be kissed, Bessie? ” 

“Det,’” said Bessie, inunediately ducking 
down her head very low, in resistance to the 
expected rejoinder. ^ , 

“ We’ve got two pups,” said young Daniel, 
emboldened by observing the gentleman’s amen- 
ities towards Bessie. “ Shall I show ’em yer? 
One ’s got white spots.” 
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“ Yes, let me see them.” 

Daniel ran out, and presently reappeared with 
two blind puppies, eagerly followed by the 
mother, affectionate though mongrel; and an 
exciting scene was beginning when Dorcas re- 
turned and said, — 

“ There ’s niver any difference in her hardly. 
I think you need n’t wait, sir. She lies veiy still, 
as she al’ys does. I Ve put two candles i’ the 
room, so as she may see you well. You ’ll please 
t’ excuse the room, sir, an’ the cap as she has 
on; it ’s one o’ mine.” 

Mr. Gilfil nodded silently, and rose to follow 
her upstairs. They turned in at the first door, 
their footsteps making little noise on the plaster 
floor. The red-checkered linen curtains were 
drawn at the head of the bed, and Dorcas had 
placed the candles on this side of the room, so 
that the light might not fall oppressively on Ca- 
terina’s eyes. When she had opened the door, 
Dorcas whispered, “ I ’d better leave you, sir, I 
think? ” 

Mr. Gilfil motioned assent, and advanced be- 
yond the curtain. Caterina lay with her eyes 
turned the other way, and seemed unconscious 
that any one had entered. Her eyes, as Dorcas 
had said, looked larger than ever, perhaps be- 
cause her face was thinner and paler, and her 
hair quite gathered away under one of Dorcas’s 
thick caps. The small hands, too, that lay list- 
lessly on the outside of the bedclothes were 
thinner than ever. She looked younger than she 
really was, and any one seeing the tiny face and 
hands for the first time might have thought they 
belonged to a little girl of twelve, who was 
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being taken away from coming instead of past 
sorrow. 

When Mr. Gilfil advanced and stood opposite 
to her, the light fell full upon his face. A slight 
startled expression came over Caterina’s eyes; 
she looked at him earnestly for a few moments, 
then lifted up her hand as if to beckon him 
to stoop down towards her, and whispered, 
“ Maynard! ” 

He seated himself on the bed, and stooped 
down towards her. She whispered again, — 

“ Maynard, did you see the dagger? ” 

He followed his first impulse in answering 
her, and it was a wise one. 

“Yes,” he whispered, “I found it in your 
pocket, and put it back again in the cabinet.” 

He took her hand in his and held it gently, 
awaiting what she would say next. His heart 
swelled so with thankfulness that she had recog- 
nized him, he could hardly repress a sob. Grad- 
ually her eyes became softer and less intense 
in their gaze. The tears were slowly gathering, 
and presently some large hot drops rolled down 
her cheek. Then the flood-gates were opened, 
and the heart-easing stream gushed forth; deep 
sobs came; and for nearly an hour she lay with- 
out speaking, while the hea-v’y icy pressure that 
withheld her misery from utterance was thus 
melting away. How precious these tears were 
to Maynard, who day after day had been shud- 
dering at the continually recurring image of 
Tina with the dry scorching stare of insanity! 

By degrees the sobs subsided, she began to 
breathe calmly, and lay quiet with her eyes shut. 
Patiently Maynard sat, not heeding the flight 
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of the hours, not heeding the old clock that 
ticked loudly on the landing. But when it was 
nearly ten, Dorcas, impatiently anxious to know 
the result of Mr. Gilfil’s appearance, could not 
help stepping in on tip-toe. Without moving, 
he whispered in her ear to supply liim with can- 
dles, see that the cow-boy had shaken down his 
mare, and go to bed, — he would watch with 
Caterina, — a great change had come over her. 

Before long, Tina’s lips began to move. 
“Maynard,” she whispered again. He leaned 
towards her, and she went on, — 

“You Imow how wicked I am then? You 
know what I meant to do with the dagger? ” 

“Did you mean to kill yourself, Tina?” 

She shook her head slowly, and then was 
silent for a long while. At last, looking at him 
with solemn eyes, she whispered, “ To kill him.” 

“ Tina, my loved one, you would never have 
done it. God saw your whole heart; He knows 
you would never harm a living thing. He 
watches over His children, and wiU not let them 
do things they would pray with their whole 
hearts not to do. It was the angry thought of 
a moment, and He forgives you.” 

She sank into silence again till it was nearly 
midnight. The weary enfeebled spirit seemed to 
be making its slow way with difBculty through 
the windings of thought; and when she began to 
whisper again, it was in reply to Maynard’s 
words. 

“But I had had such wicked feelings for a 
long while. I was so angry, and I hated Miss 
Assher so, and I did n’t care what came to 
anybody, because I w'as so miserable myself. I 
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was full of bad passions. No one else was ever 
so wicked.” 

“ Yes, Tina, many are just as wicked. I 
often have very wicked feelings, and am tempted 
to do wrong things; but then my body is 
stronger than yours, and I can hide my feelings 
and resist them better. They do not master me 
so. You have seen the little birds when they 
are very young and just begin to fly, how all 
their feathers are ruffled when they are fright- 
ened or angry; they have no power over them- 
selves left, and might fall into a pit from mere 
fright. You were like one of those little birds. 
Your sorrow and suffering had taken such hold 
of you, you hardly knew what you did.” 

He would not speak long, lest he should tire 
her, and oppress her with too many thoughts. 
Long pauses seemed needful for her before she 
could concentrate her feelings in short words. 

“ But when I meant to do it,” was the next 
thing she whispered, “ it was as bad as if I had 
done it.” 

“ No, my Tina,” answered Maynard, slowly, 
waiting a little between each sentence; “ we 
mean to do wicked things that we never could 
do, just as we mean to do good or clever things 
that we never could do. Our thoughts are often 
worse than we are, just as they are often better 
than we are. And God sees us as we are alto- 
gether, not in separate feelings or actions, as our 
fellow-men see us. We are always doing each 
other injustice, and thinking better or worse 
of each other than we deserve, because we only 
hear and see separate words and actions. We 
don’t see each other’s whole nature. But God 
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sees that you could not have committed that 
crime.” 

Caterina shook her head slowly, and was 
silent. After a while, — 

“ I don’t know,” she said; “ I seemed to see 
him coming towards me, just as he would really 
have looked, and I meant — I meant to do it.” 

“But when you saw him, — -tell me how it 
was, Tina?” 

“ I saw him lying on the ground, and thought 
he was ill. I don’t know how it was then; I 
forgot everything. I knelt down and spoke to 
him, and — and he took no notice of me, and 
his eyes were fixed, and I began to think he was 
dead.” 

“ And you have never felt angry since? ” 

“ Oh, no, no ; it is I who have been more 
wicked than any one; it is I who have been 
wrong aU through.” 

“ No, Tina; the fault has not all been yours; 
he was wrong; he gave you provocation. And 
wrong makes Avrong. When people use us iU, 
we can hardly help having ill feelings toward 
them. But that second wrong is more excusable. 
I am more sinful than you, Tina; I have often 
had very bad feelings towards Captain Wy- 
brow; and if he had provoked me as he did you, 
I should perhaps have done something more 
wicked.” 

“ Oh, it was not so wrong in him; he did n’t 
know how he hurt me. How was it likely he 
could love me as I loved him? And how could 
he marry a poor little thing like me?” 

Maynard made no reply to this, and there 
was again silence, till Tina said, — 
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“ Then I was so deceitful; they didn’t know 
how wicked I was. Padroncello didn’t know; 
his good little monkey he used to call me; and 
if he had known, oh, how naughty he woxdd have 
thought me! ” 

“ My Tina, we have all our secret sins ; and 
if we knew ourselves, we should not judge each 
other harshly. Sir Christopher himself has felt, 
since this trouble came upon him, that he has 
been too severe and obstinate.” 

In this way — in these broken confessions and 
answering words of comfort — the hours wore 
on, from the deep black night to the chill early 
twilight and from early twilight to the first 
yellow streak of morning parting the purple 
cloud. Mr. Gilfil felt as if in the long hours 
of that night the bond that united his love for- 
ever and alone to Caterina had acquired fresh 
strength and sanctity. It is so with the human 
relations that rest on the deep emotional sym- 
pathy of affection: every new day and night 
of joy or sorrow is a new ground, a new conse- 
cration, for the love that is nourished by 
memories as well as hopes, — the love to which 
perpetual repetition is not a weariness but a 
want, and to which a separated joy is the 
beginning of pain. 

The cocks began to crow; the gate swung; 
there was a tramp of footsteps in the yard, and 
Mr. Gilfil heard Dorcas stirring. These sounds 
seemed to affect Caterina, for she looked anx- 
iously at him and said, “Maynard, are you 
going away?” , » 

“ §o, I shall stay here ‘at Callam until you 
are better, and then you will go away too,” 
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“ Never to the Manor again, oh, no! I shall 
live poorly, and get my own bread.” 

“ Well, dearest, you shall do what you would 
like best. But I wish you could go to sleep now. 
Try to rest quietly, and by and by you will per- 
haps sit up a httle. God has kept you in life in 
spite of all this sorrow; it will be sinful not to 
try and make the best of His gift. Dear Tina, 
you mil try; — ^ and little Bessie brought you 
some crocuses once, you didn’t notice the poor 
little thing; but you will notice her when she 
comes again, will you not? ” 

“ I will try,” whispered Tina humbly, and 
then closed her eyes. 

By the time the sun was above the horizon, 
scattering the clouds, and shining with pleasant 
morning warmth through the little leaded win- 
dow, Caterina was asleep. Maynard gently 
loosed the tiny hand, cheered Dorcas with the 
good news, and made his way to the village inn, 
with a thankful heart that Tina had been so far 
herself again. Evidently the sight of him had 
blended naturally with the memories in which 
her mind was absorbed, and she had been led 
on to an unburthening of herself that might be 
the beginning of a complete restoration. But 
her body was so enfeebled ■ — her soul so bruised 
— that the utmost tenderness and care would 
be necessary. The next thing to be done was 
to send tidings to Sir Christopher and Lady 
Cheverel; then to write and summon his sister, 
under whose care he had determined to place 
Caterina. The Manor, even if she had been 
wishing to return thither, would, he knew, be 
the most undesirable home for her at present: 
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every scene, every object there, was associated 
with still unallayed anguish. If she were 
domesticated for a time with his mild gentle 
sister, who had a peaceful home and a prattling 
little boy, Tina might attach herself anew to life, 
and recover, partly at least, the shock that had 
been given to her constitution. When he had 
written his letters and taken a hasty breakfast, 
he was soon in his saddle again, on his way to 
Sloppeter, where he would post them, and seek 
out a medical man, to whom he might confide the 
moral causes of Caterina’s enfeebled condition. 









CHAPTER XX 


I N less than a week from that time, Caterina 
was persuaded to travel in a comfortable 
carriage, under the care of Mr. Gilfil and his 
sister, Mrs. Heron, whose soft blue eyes and 
mild manners were very soothing to the poor 
bruised child, — the more so as they had an air 
of sisterly equality which was quite new to her. 
Under Lady Cheverel’s xmcaressing authorita- 
tive good-will Tina had always retained a cer- 
tain constraint and awe; and there was a 
sweetness before unknown in having a young 
and gentle woman, hke an elder sister, bending 
over her caressingly, and speaking in low loving 
tones. 

Maynard was almost angry with himself for 
feeling happy while Tina’s mind and body were 
still trembling on the verge of irrecoverable de- 
cline; but the new delight of acting as her guar- 
dian angel, of being with her every hour of the 
day, of devising everything for her comfort, of 
watching for a ray of returning interest in her 
eyes, was too absorbing to leave room for alarm 
or regret. 

On the third day the carriage drove up to the 
door of Foxholm Parsonage, where the Rev. 
Arthur Heron presented himself on the door- 
' step, eager to greet his returning Lucy, and 
holding by the hand a broad-chested tawny- 
haired boy of five, who was smacking a miniature 
hunting-whip with great vigour. 
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Nowhere w'as there a lawn more smooth- 
shaven, walks better swept, or a porch more 
prettily festooned with creepers, than at Fox- 
holm Parsonage, standing snugly sheltered by 
beeches and chestnuts half-way down the pretty 
green hill which was surmounted by tlie church, 
and overlooking a village that straggled at its 
ease among pastures and meadows, surrounded 
by wild hedgerows and broad shadowing trees, 
as yet unthreatened by improved methods of 
farming. 

Brightly the fire shone in the great parlour, 
and brightly in the little pink bedroom, which 
was to be Caterina’s, because it looked away 
from the churchyard, and on to a farm home- 
stead, with its little cluster of beehive ricks, and 
placid groups of cows, and cheerful matin 
sounds of healthy labour. Mrs. Heron, with the 
instinct of a delicate, impressible woman, had 
written to her husband to have this room pre- 
pared for Caterina. Contented speckled hens, 
industriously scratching for the rarely found 
corn, may sometimes do more for a sick heart 
than a grove of nightingales; there is something 
irresistibly calming in the unsentimental cheeri- 
ness of top-knotted pullets, unpetted sheep-dogs, 
and patient cart-horses enjoying a drink of 
muddy water. 

In such a home as this parsonage, a nest of 
comfort, without any of the stateliness that 
would carry a suggestion of Cheverel Manor, 
Mr. Gilfil was not unreasonable in hoping 
that Caterina might gradually shake off the 
haunting vision of the past, and recover from the 
languor and feebleness which were the physical 
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sign of that vision’s blighting presence. The 
next thing to be done was to arrange an ex- 
change of duties with Mr. Heron’s curate, that 
Maynard might be constantly near Caterina, 
and watch over her progress. She seemed to 
like him to be with her, to look uneasily for his 
return; and though she seldom spoke to him, 
she was most contented when he sat by her, and 
held her tiny hand in his large protecting grasp. 
But Oswald, alias Ozzy, the broad-chested boy, 
was perhaps her most beneficial companion. 
With something of his uncle’s person, he had 
inherited also his uncle’s early taste for a domes- 
tic menagerie, and was very imperative in de- 
manding Tina’s sympathy in the welfare of his 
guinea pigs, squirrels, and dormice. With him 
she seemed now and then to have gleams of her 
childhood coming athwart the leaden clouds, and 
many hours of winter went by the more easily 
for being spent in Ozzy’s nursery. 

Mrs. Heron was not musical, and had no in- 
strument; but one of Mr. Gilfil’s cares was to 
procure a harpsichord, and have it placed in the 
drawing-room, always open, in the hope that 
some day the spmit of music would be reawak- 
ened in Caterina, and she would be attracted 
towards the instrument. But the winter was 
almost gone by, and he had waited in vain. The 
utmost improvement in Tina had not gone be- 
yond passiveness and aequiescenee, — a quiet 
grateful smile, compliance vdth Oswald’s whims, 
and an increasing consciousness of what was 
being said and done around her. Sometimes 
she w'ould take up a bit of woman’s work, but 
she seemed too languid to persevere in it; her 
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fingers soon dropped, and she I'elapsed into 
motionless reverie. 

At last, — it was one of those bright days in 
the end of February, when the sun is shining 
with a promise of approaching spring. May- 
nard had been walking with her and Oswald 
round the garden to look at the snowdrops, and 
she was resting on the sofa after the walk. Ozzy, 
roaming about the room in quest of a forbidden 
pleasure, came to the harpsichord, and struck 
the handle of his whip on a deep bass note. 

The vibration rushed through Caterina like an 
electric shock: it seemed as if at that instant 
a new soul were entering into her, and filling her 
with a deeper, more significant life. She looked 
roimd, rose from the sofa, and walked to the 
harpsichord. In a moment her fingers were 
wandering with their old sweet method among 
the keys, and her soul was floating in its true 
familiar element of delicious sound, as the water- 
plant that lies withered and shrunken on the 
ground expands into freedom and beauty when 
once more bathed in its native flood. 

Maynard thanked God. An active power 
was reawakened, and must make a new epoch in 
Caterina’s recovery. 

Presently there were low liquid notes blend- 
ing themselves with the harder tones of the 
instrument, and gradually the pure voice swelled 
into predominance. Little Ozzy stood in the 
middle of the room, with his mouth open and 
his legs very wide apart, struck with something 
like awe at this new power in “ Tin-Tin,” as he 
called her, whom he had been accustomed to 
think of as a playfellow not at all clever, and 
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very much in need of his instruction on many 
subjects. A genie soaring with broad wings 
out of his milk- jug would not have been more 
astonishing. 

Caterina was singing the very air from the 
Orfeo which we heard her singing so many 
months ago at the beginning of her sorrows. It 
was Che fard. Sir Christopher’s favourite, and 
its notes seemed to carry on their wings all the 
tenderest memories of her life, when Cheverel 
Manor was stdl an untroubled home. The long 
happy days of childhood and girlhood recovered 
all their rightful predominance over the short 
interval of sin and sorrow. 

She paused, and burst into tears, — the first 
tear she had shed since she had been at Fox- 
holm. Maynard could not help hurrying 
towards her, putting his arm round her, and 
leaning down to kiss her hair. She nestled to 
him, and put up her little mouth to be kissed. 

The delicate-tendrilled plant must have some- 
thing to cling to. The soul that was bom anew 
to music was born anew to love. 







CHAPTER XXI 


O N the 30th of May, 1790, a very pretty sight 
was seen by the villagers assembled near 
the door of Foxholm church. The sun 
was bright upon the dewy grass, the air was 
alive with the murmur of bees and the trilling 
of birds, the bushy blossoming chestnuts and the 
foamy flowering hedgerows seemed to be crowd- 
ing round to learn why the church^bells were 
ringing so merrily, as Maynard Gilfil, his face 
bright with happiness, walked out of the old 
Gothic doorway with Tina on his arm. The little 
face was still pale, and there was a subdued 
melancholy in it, as of one who sups with friends 
for the last time, and has his ear open for the 
signal that will call him away. But the tiny 
hand rested with the pressure of contented affec- 
tion on Maynard’s arm, and the dark eyes 
met his downward glance with timid answering 
love. 

There was no train of bridesmaids; only 
pretty Mrs. Heron leaning on the arm of a dark- 
haired young man hitherto unknown in Foxham, 
and holding by the other hand little Ozzy, who 
exulted less in his new velvet cap and tunic than 
in the notion that he was bridesman to Tin-Tin. 

Last of all came a couple whom the \allagers 
eyed yet more eagerly than the bride and bride- 
groom : a fine old gentleman, who looked round 
with keen glances that cowed the conscious 
scapegraces among them, and a stately lady in 
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blue-and- white silk robes, who must surely be 
like Queen Charlotte. 

“ Well, that theer ’s whut I call a pictur,” said 
old “ Mester ” Ford, a true Staffordshire pa- 
triarch, who leaned on a stick and held his head 
very much on one side, with the air of a man who 
had little hope of the present generation, but 
would at all events give it the benefit of his criti- 
cism. “ Th’ yoong men noo-a-deys, the’ ’re poor 
squashy things, — the’ looke well anoof , but the’ 
woon’t wear, the’ woon’t wear. Theer ’s ne’er 
un ’ll carry his ’ears like that Sir Cris’fer 
Chuvrell.” 

“ ’UU bet ye two pots,” said another of the 
seniors, “ as that yoongster a-walkin’ wi’ th’ par- 
son’s wife ’ll be Sir Cris’fer’s son, — he favours 
him.” 

“ Nay, yae ’ll bet that wi’ as big a fule as yer- 
sen; hat’s noo son at all. As I oonderstan’, 
hae ’s the nevey as is t’ heir th’ esteate. The 
coochman as puts oop at th’ White Hoss tellt 
me as theer war another nevey, a deal finer chap 
t’ looke at nor this un, as died in a fit, all on a 
soodden, an’ soo this here yoong un ’s got upo’ 
th’ perch istid.” 

At the church gate Mr. Bates was standing in 
a new suit, ready to speak words of good omen 
as the bride and bridegroom approached. He 
had come all the way from Cheverel Manor on 
purpose to see Miss Tina happy once more, and 
would have been in a state of unmixed joy but 
for the inferiority of the wedding nosegays to 
what he could have furnished from the garden 
at the Manor. 

“God A’mighty bless ye both, an’ send ye 
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long laife an’ happiness,” were the good gar- 
dener’s rather tremulous words. 

“ Thank you, Uncle Bates; always remember 
Tina,” said the sweet low voice, which fell on 
Mr. Bates’s ear for the last ti m e. 

The wedding journey was to be a circuitous 
route to Shepperton, where Mr. Gilfil had been 
for several months inducted as vicar. This small 
living had been given him through the interest 
of an old friend who had some claim on the grati- 
tude of the Oldinport family; and it was a satis- 
faction both to Maynard and Sir Christopher 
that a home to which he might take Caterina 
had thus readily presented itself at a distance 
from Cheverel Manor. For it had never yet 
been thought safe that she should revisit the 
scene of her sufferings, her health continuing 
too delicate to encourage the slightest risk of 
painful excitement. In a year or two, perhaps, 
by the time old Mr. Crichley, the rector of Cum- 
bermoor, should have left a world of gout, and 
when Caterina would very likely be a happy 
mother, Maynard might safely take up his abode 
at Cmnbermoor, and Tina would feel nothing 
but content at seeing a new “little black-eyed 
monkey ” running up and down the gallery and 
gardens of the Manor. A mother dreads no 
memories, — those shadows have aU melted 
away in the dawn of baby’s smile. 

In these hopes, and in the enjoyment of Tina’s 
nestling affection, Mr. Gilfil tasted a few months 
of perfect happiness. She had come to lean en- 
tirely on his love, and to find life sweet for his 
sake. Her continual languor and want of active 
interest was a natural consequence of bodily 
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feebleness, and the prospect of her becoming a 
mother was a new ground for hoping the best. 

But the delicate plant had been too deeply 
bruised, and in the struggle to put forth a 
blossom it died. 

Tina died, and Maynard Gilfil’s love went 
with her into deep silence forevermore. 



EPILOGUE 


T his was Mr. Gilfil’s love-story, which lay 
far back from the time when he sat, worn 
and gray, by his lonely fireside in Shep- 
perton Vicarage. Rich brown locks, passionate 
love, and deep early sorrow, strangely different 
as they seem from the scanty white hairs, the 
apathetic content, and the unexpected quies- 
cence of old age, are but part of the same life’s 
journey; as the bright Italian plains, with the 
sweet Addio of their beckoning maidens, are 
part of the same day’s travel that brings us to 
the other side of the mountain, between the 
sombre rocky walls and among the guttural 
voices of the Valais. 

To those who were familiar only with the 
gray-haired Vicar, jogging leisurely along on 
his old chestnut cob, it would perhaps have been 
hard to believe that he had ever been the May- 
nard Gilfil who, with a heart full of passion and 
tenderness, had urged his black Kitty to her 
swiftest gallop on the way to CaUam, or that 
the old gentleman of caustic tongue and bucolic 
tastes and sparing habits had known all the deep 
secrets of devoted love, had struggled through its 
days and nights of anguish, and trembled under 
its unspeakable joys. And indeed the Mr. Gilfil 
of those late Shepperton days had more of the 
knots and ruggedness of poor human nature than 
there lay any clear hint of in the open-eyed lov- 
ing Maynard. But it is with men as with trees: 
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if you lop off their finest branches, into which 
they were pouring their young life- juice, the 
wounds will be healed over with some rough 
boss, some odd excrescence; and what might 
have been a grand tree expanding into liberal 
shade, is but a whimsical misshapen trunk. 
Many an irritating fault, many an unlovely 
oddity, has come of a hard sorrow, which has 
crushed and maimed the nature just when it was 
expanding into plenteous beauty; and the triv- 
ial erring life which we visit with our harsh 
blame, may be but as the unsteady motion of a 
man whose best limb is withered. 

And so the dear old Vicar, though he had 
something of the knotted whimsical character 
of the poor lopped oak, had yet been sketched 
out by nature as a noble tree. The heart of him 
was sound, the grain was of the finest; and in 
the gray-haired man who filled his pocket with 
sugar-plums for the little children, whose most 
biting words were directed against the evil doing 
of the rich man, and who, with all his social pipes 
and slip-shod talk, never sank below the highest 
level of his parishioners’ respect, there was the 
main trunk of the same brave, faithful, tender 
nature that had poured out the finest, freshest 
forces of its life-current in a first and only love, 
— the love of Tina. 


THE END 
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WORLDLINESS AND OTHER-WORLD- 
LINESS: THE POET YOUNG 

T he study of men, as they have appeared 
in different ages and under various social 
conditions, may be considered as the nat- 
ural history of the race. Let us, then, for a 
moment imagine ourselves as students of this 
natural history, dredging the first half of the 
eighteenth century, in search of specimens. 
About the year 1730 we have hauled up a re- 
markable individual of the species divine, — a 
surprising name, considering the nature of the 
animal before us, but we are used to unsuitable 
names in natural history. Let us examine this 
individual at our leisure. He is on the verge of 
fifty, and has recently undergone his metamor- 
phosis into the clerical form. Rather a para- 
doxical specimen, if you observe him narrowly: 
a sort of cross between a sycophant and a psalm- 
ist ; a poet whose imagination is alternately fired 
by the Last Day and by a creation of peers, who 
fluctuates between rhapsodic applause of King 
George and rhapsodic applause of Jehovah. 
After spending “ a foolish youth, the sport of 
peers and poets,” after being a hanger-on of the 
profligate Duke of Wharton, after aiming in 
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we should proceed as if they knew nothing, and 
recall the incidents of his biography with as 
much particularity as we may, without trench- 
ing on the space we shall need for our main 
purpose, — the reconsideration of his character 
as a moral and religious poet. 

Judging from Young’s works, one might im- 
agine that the preacher had been organized in 
him by hereditary transmission through a long 
line of clerical forefathers, that the diamonds of 
the “ Night Thoughts ” had been slowly con- 
densed from the charcoal of ancestral sermons. 
Yet it was not so. His grandfather, apparently, 
wrote himself gentleman, not clerk; and there 
is no evidence that preaching had run in the 
family blood before it took that turn in the per- 
son of the poet’s father, who was quadruply 
clerical, being at once rector, prebendary. Court 
chaplain, and dean. Young was born at his 
father’s rectory of Upham, in 1681 . We may 
confidently assume that even the author of the 
“ Night Thoughts ” came into the world with- 
out a wig; but, apart from Dr. Doran’s author- 
ity, we should not have ventured to state that 
the excellent rector “ kissed, with dignified emo- 
tion, his only son and intended namesake.” Dr. 
Doran doubtless knows this, from his intimate 
acquaintance with clerical physiology and psy- 
chology. He has ascertained that the paternal 
emotions of prebendaries have a sacerdotal qual- 
ity, and that the very chyme and chyle of a rector 
are conscious of the gown and band. 

In due time the boy went to Winchester Col- 
lege, and subsequently, though not till he was 
twenty-two, to Oxford, where, for his father’s 
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sake, he was befriended by the wardens of two 
colleges, and in 1708, three years after his 
father’s death, nominated by Archbishop Teni- 
son to a law-fellowship at All Souls. Of 
Young’s life at Oxford in these years, hardly 
anything is known. His biographer, Croft, has 
nothing to tell us but the vague report that, 
when “ Young found himself independent, and 
his own master at All Souls, he, was not the 
ornament to religion and morality that he after- 
wards became,” and the perhaps apocryphal 
anecdote, that Tindal, the atheist, confessed him- 
self embarrassed by the originality of Young’s 
arguments. Both the report and the anecdote, 
however, are borne out by indirect evidence. 
As to the latter. Young has left us sufficient 
proof that he was fond of arguing on the theo- 
logical side, and that he had his o^vn way of 
treating old subjects. As to the former, we 
learn that Pope, after saying other things which 
we know to be true of Young, added, that he 
passed “ a foolish youth, the sport of peers and 
poets ; ” and from all the indications we possess 
of his career till he was nearly fifty, we are in- 
clined to think that Pope’s statement only errs 
by defect, and that he should rather have said, 
“ a foolish youth and middle age.” It is not 
likely that Young was a very hard student, for 
he impressed Johnson, who saw him in his old 
age, as “ not a great scholar,” and as surpris- 
ingly ignorant of what Johnson thought “ quite 
common maxims” in literature; and there is 
no evidence that he filled either his leisure or 
his purse by taking pupils. His career as an 
author did not commence till he was nearly 
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thirty, even dating from the publication of a 
portion of the “ Last Day,” in the “ Tatler; ” 
so that he could hardly have been absorbed in 
composition. But where the fully developed 
insect is parasitic, we believe the larva is usually 
parasitic also, and w'e shall probably not be far 
wrong in supposing that Young at Oxford, as 
elsewhere, spent a good deal of his time in hang- 
ing about possible and actual patrons, and 
accommodating himself to their habits with con- 
siderable flexibility of conscience and of tongue ; 
being none the less ready, upon occasion, to pre- 
sent himself as the champion of theology, and 
to rhapsodize at convenient moments in the 
company of the skies or of skulls. That bril- 
liant profligate, the Duke of Wharton, to whom 
Young afterwards clung as his chief patron, 
was at this time a mere boy; and though it is 
probable that their intimacy had commenced, 
since the Duke’s father and mother were friends 
of the old Dean, that intimacy ought not to 
aggravate any unfavourable inference as to 
Young’s Oxford life. It is less likely that he 
fell into any exceptional vice than that he dif- 
fered from the men around him chiefly in his 
episodes of theological advocacy and rhapsodic 
solemnity. He probably sowed his wild oats 
after the coarse fashion of his times, for he has 
left us sufiicient evidence that his moral sense 
was not delicate; but his companions, who were 
occupied in sowing their own oats, perhaps took 
it as a matter of cotirse that he should be a rake, 
and were only struck with the exceptional cir- 
cumstance that he was a pious and moralizing 
rake. 
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There is some irony in the fact that the two 
first poetical productions of Young, published in 
the same year, w^ere his “ Epistle to Lord Lans- 
downe,” celebrating the recent creation of peers, 
— Lord Lansdowne’s creation in particular, — 
and the “ Last Day.” Other poets, besides 
Young, found the device for obtaining a Tory 
majority — by turning twelve insignificant 
commoners into insignificant lords — an irre- 
sistible stimulus to verse; but no other poet 
showed so versatile an enthusiasm, so nearly 
equal an ardour for the honour of the new baron 
and the honour of the Deity. But the twofold 
nature of the sycophant and the psalmist is not 
more strikingly shown in the contrasted themes 
of the two poems than in the transitions from 
bombast about monarchs to bombast about the 
resurrection, in the “ Last Day ” itself. The . 
dedication of the poem to Queen Anne, Young 
afterwards suppressed, for he was always 
ashamed of having flattered a dead patron. In 
this dedication, Croft tells us, “ he gives her 
Majesty praise indeed for her victories, but says 
that the author is more pleased to see her rise 
from this lower world, soaring above the clouds, 
passing the first and second heavens, and leav- 
ing the fixed stars behind her; nor will he lose 
her there, he says, but keep her still in view 
through the boundless spaces on the other side 
of creation, in her journey toward eternal bliss, 
till he behold the heaven of heavens open, and 
angels receiving and conveying her still onward 
from the stretch of his imagination, which tires 
in her pursuit, and falls back again to earth.” 

The self-criticism which prompted the sup- 
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pression of the dedication did not, however, lead 
him to improve either the rhyme or the reason 
of the unfortunate couplet, — 

When other Bourbons reign in other lands, 

And, if men’s sins forbid not, other Annes.” 

In the “ Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” Young 
indicates his taste for the drama; and there is 
evidence that his tragedy of “ Busiris ” was “ in 
the theatre ” as early as this very year, 1713, 
though it was not brought on the stage till nearly 
six years later; so that Young was now very 
decidedly bent on authorship, for which his de- 
gree of B. C. L., taken in this year, was doubtless 
a magical equipment. Another poem, “ The 
Force of Religion; or. Vanquished Love,” 
founded on the execution of Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband, quickly followed, showing fer- 
tility in feeble and tasteless verse; and on the 
Queen’s death, in 1714, Young lost no time in 
making a poetical lament for a departed patron 
a vehicle for extravagant laudation of the new 
monarch. No further literary production of his 
appeared until 1716, when a Latin oration which 
he delivered on the foundation of the Codring- 
ton Libraiy at All Souls, gave him a new oppor- 
tunity for displaying his alacrity in inflated 
panegyric. 

In 1717 it is probable that Young accom- 
panied the Duke of Wharton to Ireland, though 
so slender are the materials for his biography 
that the chief basis for this supposition is a pas- 
sage in his “ Conjectures on Original Compo- 
sition,” written when he was nearly eighty, in 
which he intimates that he had once been in that 
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country. But there are many facts surviving to 
indicate that for the next eight or nine years 
Young was a sort of attachS of Wharton’s. In 
1719, according to legal records, the Duke 
granted him an annuity, in consideration of his 
having relinquished the office of tutor to Lord 
Burleigh with a life annuity of £100 a year, on 
his Grace’s assurances that he would provide for 
him in a much more ample manner. And again, 
from the same evidence, it appears that in 1721 
Young received from Wharton a bond for £600, 
in compensation of expenses incurred in stand- 
ing for Parliament at the Duke’s desire, and as 
an earnest of greater services which his Grace 
had promised him on his refraining from the 
spiritual and temporal advantages of taking 
orders, with a certainty of two livings in the 
gift of his college. It is clear, therefore, that 
lay advancement, as long as there was any 
chance of it, had more attractions for Young 
than clerical preferment; and that at this time 
he accepted the Duke of Wharton as the pilot 
of his career. 

A more creditable relation of Young’s was 
his friendship with Tickell, with whom he was 
in the habit of interchanging criticisms, and to 
whom in 1719 — the same year, let us note, in 
which he took his doctor’s degree — he addressed 
his “Lines on the Death of Addison,” Close 
upon these followed his “ Paraphrase of part of 
the Book of Job,” with a dedication to Parker, 
recently made Lord , Chancellor, showing that 
the possession of Wharton’s patronage did not 
prevent Young from fishing in other waters. 
He knew nothing of Parker, but that did not 
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prevent him from magnifying the new Chan- 
cellor’s mei’its; on the other hand, he did know 
Wharton, but this again did not prevent him 
from prefixing to his tragedy, “ The Revenge,” 
which appeared in 1721, a dedication attributing 
to the Duke all virtues as well as all accom- 
plishments. In the concluding sentence of this 
dedication Yomag naively indicates that a consid- 
erable ingredient in his gratitude was a lively 
sense of anticipated favours. “ My present for- 
tune is his bounty, and my future his care, — 
which I will venture to say will always be remem- 
bered to his honom” “'since he, I know, intetided 
his generosity as an encouragement to merit, 
though, through his very pardonable partiality 
to one who bears him so sincere a duty and 
respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.” 
Young was economical with his ideas and 
images; he was rarely satisfied with using a 
clever thing once, and this bit of ingenious hu- 
mility was afterwards made to do duty in the 
“ Instalment,” a poem addressed to Walpole: ^ — 

Be this thy partial smile, from censure free; 

’T was meant for merit, though it fell on me.” 

It was probably “ The Revenge,” that Young 
was writing when, as we learn from Spence’s 
anecdotes, the Duke of Wharton gave him a 
skull with a candle fixed in it, as the most appro- 
priate lamp by which to w^ite tragedy. Ac- 
cording to Young’s dedication, the Duke was 
“ accessary ” to the scenes of this tragedy in a 
more important way, “ not only by suggesting 
the most beautiful incident in them, but by mak- 
ing all possible provision for the success of the 
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whole.” A statement which is credible, not in- 
deed on the ground of Young’s dedicatory asser- 
tion, but from the known ability of the Duke, 
who, as Pope tells us, possessed 

“each gift of Nature and of Art, 

And wanted nothing but an honest heart.” 

The year 1722 seems to have been the period 
of a visit to Mr. Dodington, of Eastbury, in 
Dorsetshire, — the “ pure Dbrsetian downs,” 
celebrated by Thomson, — in which Young 
made the acquaintance of Voltaire; for in the 
subsequent dedication of his “ Sea Piece ” to 
“ Mr. Voltaire,” he recalls their meeting on 
“ Dorset Downs; ” and it was in this year that 
Christopher Pitt, a gentleman-poet of* those 
days, addressed an “ Epistle to Dr. Edward 
Young, at Eastbury, in Dorsetshire,” which has 
at least the merit of this biographical couplet, — 

“ While with your Dodington retired you sit, 

Charmed with his flowing Burgundy and wit,” 

Dodington, apparently, was charmed in his 
turn, for he told Dr. Wharton that Young was 
“ far superior to the French poet in the variety 
and novelty of his bon-mots and repartees.” 
Unfortunately, the only specimen of Young’s 
wit on this occasion, that has been preserved to 
us, is the epigram represented as an extempore 
retort (spoken aside, surely) to Voltaire’s criti- 
cism of Milton’s episode of sin and death : — 

“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin. 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin;” 
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an epigram which, in the absence of “ flowing 
Burgundy,” does not strike us as remarkably 
brilliant. Let us give Young the benefit of the 
doubt thrown on the genuineness of this epigram 
by his own poetical dedication in which he rep- 
resents himself as having “ soothed ” Voltaire’s 
“ rage ” against Milton “ with gentle rhymes; ” 
though in other respects that dedication is any- 
thing but favourable to a high estimate of 
Young’s wit. Other evidence apart, we should 
not be eager for the after-dinner conversation 
of the man who wrote, — 

** Tiline is the Drama, how renowned ! 

Thine Epic’s loftier trump to sound; 

But let Arion’s sea-stnmg harp be mine: 

But where ’5 his dolphin? Know'st thou where ? 

May that he found in thee, Voltaire! ” 

The “ Satires ” appeared in 1725 and 1726, 
each, of course, with its laudatory dedication and 
its compliments insinuated amongst the rhymes. 
The seventh and last is dedicated to Sir Robert 
Walpole, is very short, and contains nothing in 
particular except lunatic flattery of George the 
First and his prime minister, attributing that 
royal hog’s late escape from a storm at sea to the 
miraculous influence of his gi’and and virtuous 
soul; for George, he says, rivals the angels: — 

‘‘George, who in foes can soft affections raise. 

And charm envenomed satire into praise. 

Nor human rage alone his power perceives. 

But the mad winds and the tumultuous waves, 

E’en storms (Death’s fiercest ministers I) forbear, 

^d in their own wild empire learn to spare. 

Thus, Nature’s self, supporting Man’s decree, 

Styles Britain’s sovereign, sovereign of the sea.” 
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As for Walpole, what he felt at this tremen- 
dous crisis, — 

No powers of language, but bis o-wui, can teil; 

His own, which Nature and the Graces form, 

At will to raise or hush the civil storm/’ 

It is a coincidence worth noticing that this 
Seventh Satire was published in 1726, and that 
the warrant of George the First, granting 
Young a pension of <£200 a year from Lady-day, 
1725, is dated May 3, 1726. The gratitude ex- 
hibited in this Satire may have been chiefly pro- 
spective; but the “ Instalment,” a poem inspired 
by the thrilling event of Walpole’s installation 
as Knight of the Garter, was clearly written 
with the double ardour of a man who has got a 
pension, and hopes for something more. His 
emotion about Walpole is precisely at the same 
pitch as his subsequent emotion about the Second 
Advent. In the “ Instalment ” he says, — 

“ With invocations some their hearts inflame ; 

1 need no muse, a Walpole is my them^e’^ 

And of God coming to Judgment, he says, in 
the “ Night Thoughts ” : — 

“ I find my inspiration is my theme; 

The grandeur of my subject is my muse,^* 

Nothing can be feebler than this “ Instalment,” 
except in the strength of impudence with which 
the writer professes to scorn the prostitution of 
fair fame, the “profanation of celestial fire.” 

Herbert Croft tells us that Young made more 
than three thousand pounds by his “ Satires,” 
— a surprising statement, taken in connection 
with the reasonable doubt he throws on the story 
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fifty, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, a widow 
with two children, who seems to have been in 
favour with Queen Caroline, and who probably 
had an income, — two attractions which doubt- 
less enhanced the power of her other charms. 
Pastoral duties and domesticity probably cured 
Young of some bad habits; but, unhappily, they 
did not cure him either of flattery or of fustian. 
Three more odes followed, quite as bad as those 
of his bachelorhood, except that in the third he 
announced the wise resolution of never writing 
another. It must have been about this time, 
since Young was now “turned of fifty,” that 
he wrote the letter to Mrs. Howard (afterwards 
Lady Suffolk), George the Second’s mistress, 
which proves that he used other engines, besides 
Pindaric ones, in “ besieging Court favour.” 
The letter is too characteristic to be omitted: — 

Monday MoBNiNa. 

Madam, — I know Ms majesty’s goodness to Ms ser- 
vants, and Ms love of justice in general, so well, that 
I am confident, if His Majesty knew my case, I should 
not have any cause to despair of his gracious favour 
to me. 

Abilities. Want. 

Good Manners. Sufferings 1 

Service. and Mor his majesty. 

Age. Zeal J 

These, madam, are the proper points of consideration 

in the person that humbly hopes his majesty’s favour. 

As to Abilities, all I can presume to say is, I have 
done the best I could to improve them. 

As to Good manners, I desire no favour, if any just 
objection lies against them. 
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As for Service^ I have been near seven years in his 
majesty^Ss and never omitted any duty in it, which few 
can say. 

As for Age^ I am turned of fifty. 

As for Want, I have no manner of preferment. 

As for Sufferings, I have lost £300 per ann. by 
being in his majesty’s service; as I have shown in a 
Representation which his majesty has been so good as 
to read and consider. 

As for Zeal, I have written nothing without showing 
my duty to their majesties, and some pieces are dedi- 
cated to them. 

This, madam, is the short and true state of my case. 
They that make their court to the ministers, and not 
their majesties, succeed better. If my case deserves 
some consideration, and you can serve me in it, I 
humbly hope and believe you will: I shall, therefore, 
trouble you no farther ; but beg leave to subscribe my- 
self, with truest respect and gratitude, 

Yours, &c., 

Edward Young. 

P. S. I have some hope that my Lord Townshend is 
my friend; if therefore soon, and before he leaves the 
court, you had an opportunity of mentioning me, with 
that favour you have been so good to show, I think it 
would not fail of success ; and if not, I shall owe you 
more than any. (Suffolk Letters, vol. i. p. 285.) 

Young’s wife died in 1741, leaving him one 
son, born in 1733. That he had attached him- 
self strongly to her two daughters by her former 
marriage, there is better evidence in the report, 
mentioned by Mrs. Montagu, of his practical 
kindness and liberality to the younger, than in 
his lamentations over the elder as the Narcissa 
of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts.” Narcissa had died 
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Yoiiiig had bestowed the superlative bombast 
to which we have I’ecently alluded. We shall 
borrow the quotations from Dr, Doran, in spite 
of their length, because, to our mind, they pre- 
sent the most agreeable portrait we possess of 
Young: — 

I have great joy in Dr. Young, whom I disturbed 
in a reverie. At first he started, then bowed, then fell 
back into a surprise ; then began a speech, relapsed 
into his astonishment two or three times, forgot what 
he had been saying; began a new subject, and so went 
on. I told him your grace desired he would write 
longer letters ; to which he cried Ha I ’ most emphati- 
cally, and I leave you to interpret what it meant. He 
has made a friendship with one person here, whom I 
believe you would not imagine to have been made for 
his bosom friend. You would, perhaps, suppose it was 
a bishop or dean, a prebend, a pious preacher, a 
clergyman of exemplary life, or, if a layman, of most 
virtuous conversation, one that had paraphrased St. 
Matthew, or wrote comments on St. Paul. . . . You 
would not guess that this associate of the doctor’s was 
— old Cibber ! Certainly in their religious, moral, 
and civil character, there is no relation; but in their 
dramatic capacity there is some.” — [Mrs. Montagu 
was not aware that Cibber, whom Young had named 
not disparagingly in his Satii^es, was the brother of his 
old schoolfellow; but to return to our hero.] “The * 
waters,” says Mrs. Montagu, “ have raised his spirits 
to a fine pitch, as your grace will imagine, when I tell 
you how sublime an answer he made to a very vulgar 
question. I asked him how long he stayed at the Wells : 
he said, ^ As long as my rival stayed ; — as long as the 
sun did.’ Among the visitors at the Wells were Lady 
Sunderland (wife of Sir Robert Sutton) and her sister, 
Mrs. Tichborne, He did an admirable thing to Lady 
Siihderland: on her mentioning Sir Robert Sutton, he 
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asked her where Sir Robert’s lady was; on which we 
all laughed very heartily, and I brought him off, half 
ashamed, to my lodgings, where, during breakfast, he 
assured me he had asked after Lady Sunderland, be- 
cause he had a great honour for her; and that, having 
a respect for her sister, he designed to have inquired 
after her, if we had not put it out of his head by 
laughing at him. You must know Mrs. Tichborne sat 
next to Lady Sunderland* It would have been admi- 
rable to have had him finish his compliment in that 
manner. . . . His expressions all bear the stamp of 
novelty, and his thoughts of sterling sense. He prac- 
tises a kind of philosophical abstinence. . , . He car- 
ried Mrs. Rolt and myself to Tunbridge, five miles 
from hence, where we were to see some fine old ruins, 
. . . First rode the doctor on a tall steed, decently 
caparisoned in dark gray ; next, ambled Mrs. Rolt on 
a hackney horse ; , . . then followed your humble ser- 
vant on a milk-white palfrey. I rode on in safety, 
and at leisure to observe the company, especially the 
two figures that brought up the rear. The first was 
my servant, valiantly armed with two uncharged pis- 
tols; the last was the doctor’s man, whose uncombed 
hair so resembled the mane of the horse he rode, one 
could not help imagining they were of kin, and wishing 
for the honour of the family, that they had had one 
comb betwixt them. On his head was a velvet cap, 
much resembling a black saucepan, and on his side 
hung a little basket. At last we arrived at the King’s 
Head, where the loyalty of the doctor induced him to 
alight ; and then, knight-errant-like, he took his dam- 
sels from off their palfreys, and courteously handed us 
into the inn. . . . The party returned to the Wells; 
and / the silver Cynthia held up her lamp in the 
heavens ’ the while. The night silenced all but our 
divine doctor, who sometimes uttered things fit to be 
spoken in a season wheii all nature seems to be hushed 
and hearkening. I followed, gathering wisdom as I 
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went, till I found, by my horse’s stumbling, that I was 
in a bad road, and that the blind was leading the blind. 
So I placed my serrant between the doctor and myself ; 
which he not perceiving, went on in a most philosophi- 
cal strain, to the great admiration of my poor clown 
of a servant, who, not being wrought up to any pitch 
of enthusiasm, nor making any answer to all the fine 
things he heard, the doctor, wondering I was dumb, 
and grieving I was so stupid, looked round and de- 
clared his surprise.” 

Young’s oddity and absence of mind are gath- 
ered from other sources besides these stories of 
Mrs. Montagu’s, and gave rise to the report 
that he was the original of Fielding’s “ Parson 
Adams;” but this Croft denies, and mentions 
another Young, who really sat for 'the portrait, 
and who, we imagine, had both more Greek and 
more genuine simplicity than the poet. His 
love of chatting with Colley Cibber was. an in- 
dication that the old predilection for the stage 
survived, in spite of his emphatic contempt for 
“ all joys but joys that never can expire; ” and 
the production of “The Brothers,” at Drury 
Lane in 1753, after a suppression of fifteen 
years, was perhaps not entirely due to the ex- 
pressed desii’e to give the proceeds to the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
author’s profits were not more than £400, — in 
those days a disappointing sum; and Young, 
as we learn from his friend Richardson, did not 
make this the limit of his donation, but gave a 
thousand guineas to the Society. “ I had some 
talk with him,” says Richardson in one of his 
letters, “ about this great action. ‘ I always,’ 
said he, ‘ intended to do something handsome for 
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the Society. Had I deferred it to my demise, 
I should have given away my son’s money. All 
the world are inclined to pleasme; could I have 
given myself a greater by disposing of the sum 
to a different use, I should have done it.’ ” 
Surely he took his old friend Richardson for 
Lorenzo! 

His next work was “ The Centaur not Fabu- 
lous; in Six Letters to a Friend, on the Life 
in Vogue,” which reads very much like the most 
objurgatory parts of the “ Night Thoughts ” 
reduced to prose. It is preceded by a preface 
which, though addressed to a lady, is, in its de- 
nunciations of vice, as grossly indecent and 
almost as flippant as the epilogues written by 
“ friends,” which he allowed to be reprinted after 
his tragedies in the latest edition of his works. 
We like much better than “ The Centaur,” 
“ Conjectures on Original Composition,” writ- 
ten in 1759, for the sake, he says, of communi- 
cating to the world the well-known anecdote 
about Addison’s death-bed and, with the ex- 
ception of his poem on Resignation, the last 
thing he ever published. 

The estrangement from his son which must 
have embittered the later years of his life, ap- 
pears to have begun not many years after the 
mother’s death. On the marriage of her second 
daughter, who had previously presided over 
Yoimg’s household, a Mrs. Hallows, understood 
to be a woman of discreet age, and the daughter 
(or widow) of a clergyman who was an old 
friend of Young’s, became housekeeper at 
Welwyn. Opinions about ladies are apt to 
differ. “Mrs. Hallows was a woman of piety, 
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improved by reading,” says one witness. “ She 
was a very coarse woman,” says Dr. Johnson; 
and we shall presently find some indirect evi- 
dence that her temper was perhaps not quite 
so much improved as her piety. Servants, it 
seems, were not fond of remaining long in the 
house with her; a satirical curate, named Kid- 
geU, hints at “ drops of juniper ” taken as a 
cordial (hut perhaps he was spiteful, and a 
teetotaler) ; and Young’s son is said to have 
told his father that “ an old man should not 
resign himself to the management of anybody.” 
The result was, that the son was banished from 
home for the rest of his father’s lifetime, though 
Young seems never to have thought of disin- 
heriting him. 

Our latest glimpses of the aged poet are de- 
rived from certain letters of Mr. Jones, his 
ciuate, — letters preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, and happily made accessible to common 
mortals in Nichols’s “Anecdotes.” Mr. Jones 
was a man of some literary activity and ambi- 
tion, — a collector of interesting documents, and 
one of those concerned in the “ Free and Candid 
Disquisitions,” the design of which was “to 
point out such things in our ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment as want to be reviewed and amended.” 
On these and kindred subjects he corresponded 
with Dr. Birch, occasionally troubling him with 
queries and manuscripts. We have a respect 
for Mr. Jones. Unlike any person who ever 
troubled us with queries or manuscripts, he miti- 
gates the infliction by such gifts as “ a fat pul- 
let,” wishing he “had anything better to send; 
but this depauperizing vicarage [of Alconbury] 
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too often checks the freedom and forwardness 
of my mind.” Another day comes 'a '' pound 
canister of tea;” another, a '‘young fatted 
goose.” Clearly Mr. Jones was entirely unlike 
)rour literary correspondents of the present day ; 
lie forwarded manuscripts, but he had “ bowels,” 
and forwarded poultry too. Elis first letter from 
Welwyn is dated June, 1759, not quite six years 
before Young’s death. In June, 1762, he ex- 
presses a wish to go to London " this summer. 
But,” he continues, — 

My time and pains are almost continually taken 
up here, and ... I have been, I now find, a consider- 
able loser, upon the whole, by continuing here so long. 
The consideration of this, and the inconveniences I 
sustained, and do still experience, from my late illness, 
obliged me at last to acquaint the Doctor [Young] 
with my case, and to assure him that I plainly per- 
ceived the duty and confinement here to be too much 
for me ; for which reason I must, I said, beg to be at 
liberty to resign my charge at Michaelmas. I began 
to give him these notices in February, when I was very 
ill ; and now I perceive, by what he told me the other 
day, that he is in some difficulty: for which reason he 
is at last, he says, resolved to advertise, and even^ 
which is much wondered at, to raise the salary con^ 
siderably higher. (What he allowed my predecessors 
was £20 per annum ; and now he proposes £50, as he 
tells me.) I never asked him to raise it for me, though 
I well knew it was not equal to the duty ; nor did I say 
a word about myself when he lately suggested to me 
his intentions upon this subject.’^ 

In a postscript to this letter, he says: — 

may mention to you farther, as a friend that may 
be trusted, that, in all likelihood, the poor old gentle- 
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man will not find it a very easy matter, unless by dint 
of money, and force upon himself ^ to procure a man 
that he can like for his next curate, nor one that will 
stay with liim so long as 1 have done. Then, his great 
age will recur to- people’s thoughts; and if he has any 
foibles, either in temper or conduct, they will be sure 
not to be forgotten on this occasion by those who' know 
him; and those who do not, will probably be on their 
guard. On these and the like considerations, it is by 
no means an eligible office to be seeking out for a curate 
for him, as he has several times wished me to do; and 
w'ould, if he knew that I am now writing to you, wish 
your assistance also. But my best friends here, who 
well foresee the probable consequences, and wish me 
well, earnestly dissuade me from complying; and I 
will decline the office with as much decency as I can : 
but high salary will, I suppose, fetch in somebody or 
other; soon.” 

In the following July he writes: — 

“ The old gentleman here (I may venture to tell you 
freely) seems to me to be in a pretty odd way of late, 
— moping, dejected, self-willed, and as if surrounded 
with some perplexing circumstances. Though I visit 
him pretty frequently for short intervals, I say very 
little tO' his affairs, not choosing to be a party con- 
cerned, especially in cases of so critical and tender a 
nature. There is much mystery in almost all his tem- 
poral affairs, as well as in many of his speculative 
theories. Whoever lives in this neighbourhood to see 
his exit, will probably see and hear some very strange 
things. Time will show, — I am afraid, not greatly 
to his credit. There is thought to be an irremovable 
obstruction to his happiness within his walls, as well as 
another without them; hnt the former is the more 
powerful, and like to continue so.' He has this day 
been trying anew to engage me to stay with him. No 
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lucrative views can tempt me to sacrifice mj liberty or 
my health to such measures as are proposed here. Nor 
do I like to have to do with persons whose word and 
honour cannot be depended on. So much for this very 
odd and unhappy topic.®’ 

In August, Mr. Jones’s tone is slightly modi- 
fied. Earnest entreaties, not lucrative consider- 
ations, have induced him to cheer the Doctor’s 
dejected heart by remaining at Welwyn some 
time longer. The Doctor is, ''*in various re- 
spects, a very unhappy man,” and few know so 
much of these respects as Mr. Jones. In Sep- 
tember he recurs to the subject: — 

My ancient gentleman here is still full of trouble : 
which moves my concern, though it moves only the 
secret laughter of many, and some untoward surmises 
in disfavour of him and his household. The loss of a 
very large sum of money (about £S00) is talked of ; 
whereof this vill and neighbourhood is full. Some dis- 
believe ; others say, ^ It is no wonder, where about 
eighteen or more servants are sometimes taken and dis- 
missed in the course of a pear.' The gentleman him- 
self is allowed by all to be far more harmless and easy 
in his family than some one else who hath too raucli 
the lead in it. This, among others, was one reason 
for my late motion to quit.” 

No other mention of Young’s affairs occurs 
until April 2, 1765, when he says that Dr. 
Yoxmg is very ill, attended by two physicians. 

“ Having mentioned this young gentleman [Dr. 
Young’s son], I would acquaint you next, that he came 
hither this morning, having been sent for, as I am 
told, by the direction of Mrs. Hallows. Indeed, she 
intimated to 'me as much herself. And, if this be so, I 
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must say that it is one of the most prudent acts she 
ever didj or could have done in such a case as this ; as 
it may prove a means of preventing much confusion 
after the death of the Doctor. I have had some little 
discourse with the son: he seems much affected, and 
I believe really is so. He earnestly wishes his father 
might be pleased to ask after him; for you must know 
he has not yet done this, nor is, in my opinion, like to 
do it. And it has been said, farther, that upon a late 
application made to him on the behalf of his son, he 
desired that no more might be said to him about it. 
How true this may be I cannot as yet be certain; all I 
shall say is, it seems not improbable. ... I heartily 
wish the ancient man’s heart may prove tender towards 
his son ; though^ hnowing him so well, I can scarce hope 
to hear such desirable news,*^ 

Eleven days later he writes: — 

“ I have now the pleasure to acquaint you that the 
late Dr. Young, though he had for many years kept 
his son at a distance from him, yet has now at last left 
him all his possessions, after the payment of certain 
legacies ; so that the young gentleman, who bears a 
fair character and behaves well, as far as I can hear or 
see, will, I hope, soon enjoy and make a prudent use 
of a handsome fortune. The father, on his death-bed, 
and since my return from London, was applied to in 
the tenderest manner, by one of his physicians and by 
another person, to admit the son into his presence,— 
to make submission, intreat forgiveness, and obtain his 
blessing. As to an interview with his son, he inti- 
mated that he chose to decline it, as his spirits were 
then low and bis neiwes weak. With regard to the 
next particular, he said, ^ 1 heartily for gim hm; ’ and 
upon mention of this last, he gently lifted up his hand, 
and letting it gently fall, pronounced these words, 
^ God bless him! ^ • . . I know it will give you pleas- 
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lire to be farther informed that he was pleased to make 
respectful mention of me in his will, — expressing his 
satisfaction in my care of his parish, bequeathing to 
me a handsome legacy, and appointing me to be one 
of his executors.” 

So far Mr. Jones, in his confidential corre- 
spondence with a “ friend who may be trusted.” 
In a letter communicated apparently by him to 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” seven years later, 
— namely, in 1782, — on the appearance of 
Groffs biography of Young, we find him speak- 
ing of “ the ancient gentleman,” in a tone of 
reverential eulogy quite at variance with the 
free comments we have just quoted. But the 
Rev. John Jones was probably of opinion with 
Mrs. Montagu, whose contemporary and retro- 
spective letters are also set in a different key, 
that “ the interests of religion were connected 
with the character of a man so distinguished for 
piety as Dr. Young.” At all events, a subse- 
quent quasi-official statement weighs nothing 
as evidence against contemporary, spontaneous, 
and confidential hints. 

To Mrs. Hallows, Young left a legacy of 
£1,000, with the request that she would destroy 
all his manuscripts. This final request, from 
some unknown cause, was not complied with; 
and among the papers he left behind him was 
the following letter from Axchbishop Seeker, 
which probably marks the date of his latest 
effort after preferment. 

Deanery of St. Paul’s, July 8, 1758. 

Good Dr. Young, — I have long wondered that 
more suitable notice of your great merit hath not been 
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taken by persons in power. But ho'VF to remedy the 
omission I see not. No encouragement hath ever been 
given me to mention things of this nature to his 
Majesty. And therefore, in all likelihood, the only 
consequence of doing it would be weakening the little 
influence which else I may possibly have on some other 
occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set you 
dbotje the need of advancement; and your sentiments 
above that concern for ity on your own account^ which 
on that of the public is sincerely felt by 

Your loving Brother, 

Tho. Cant. 

The loving Brother’s ” irony is severe! 

Perhaps the least questionable testimony to 
the better side of Young’s character is that of 
Bishop Hildesley, who, as the vicar of a parish 
near Welwyn, had been Young’s neighbour for 
upwards of twenty years. The affection of the 
clergy for each other, we have observed, is, like 
that of the fair sex, not at all of a blind and in- 
fatuated kind; and we may therefore the rather 
believe them when they give each other any 
extra-official praise. Bishop then 

writing of Young to Richardson, says : — 

“ The impertinence of my frequent visits to him was 
amply rewarded; forasmuch as, I can truly say, he 
never received me but with agreeable open compla- 
cency ; and I never left him but with profitable pleasure 
and improvement. He was one or other, the most 
modest, the most patient of contradiction, and the most 
informing and entertaining I ever conversed with, — at 
least, of any man who had so just pretensions to perti- 
nacity and reserve.” 

Mr. Langton, however, who was also a fre- 
quent visitor of Young’s, informed Boswell — 
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“ That there was an air of benevolence in his man- 
ner ; but that he could obtain from him less information 
than he had hoped to receive from one who had lived 
so much in intercourse with the brightest men of what 
had been called the Augustan Age of England ; and 
that he showed a degree of eager curiosity concerning 
the common occurrences that were then passing, which 
appeared somewhat remarkable in a man of such intel- 
lectual stores, of such an advanced age, and who had 
retired from life with declared disappointment in his 
expectations.” 

The same substance, we know, will exhibit 
different qualities under different tests; and, 
after all, imperfect reports of individual impres- 
sions, whether immediate or traditional, are a 
very frail basis on which to build our opinion of 
a man. One’s character may be very indiffer- 
ently mirrored in the mind of the most intimate 
neighbour; it all depends on the quality of that 
gentleman’s reflecting surface. 

But, discarding any inferences from such im- 
certain evidence, the outline of Young’s charac- 
ter is too distinctly traceable in the well-attested 
facts of his life, and yet more in the self-betrayal 
that rims through aU his works, for us to fear 
that our general estimate of him may be false. 
For, while no poet seems less easy and spontan- 
eous than Young, no poet discloses himself more 
completely. Men’s minds have no hiding-place 
out of themselves; their affectations do but be- 
tray another phase of their nature. And if, in 
the present view of Yoimg, we seem to be moi'e 
intent on laying bare unfavourable facts than on 
shrouding them in “ charitable speeches,” it is 
not because we have any irreverential pleasure 

VOL. VI — 15 
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in turning men’s characters “the seamy side 
without,” but because we see no great advantage 
in considering a man as he was not. Young’s 
biographers and critics have usually set out from 
the position that he was a great religious teacher, 
and that his poetry is morally sublime; and they 
have toned down his failings into harmony with 
their conception of the divine and the poet. For 
our own part, we set out from precisely the op- 
posite conviction, — namely, that the religious 
and moral spirit of Young’s poetry is low and 
false; and we think it of some importance to 
show that the “ Night Thoughts ” are the reflex 
of a mind in which the higher human sympathies 
were inactive. This judgment is entirely op- 
posed to our youthful predilections and en- 
thusiasm. The sweet garden-breath of early 
enjo5Tnent lingers about many a page of the 
“Night Thoughts,” and even of the “Last 
Day,” giving an extrinsic charm to passages 
of stilted rhetoric and false sentiment; but the 
sober and repeated reading of maturer years 
has convinced us that it would hardly be pos- 
sible to find a more typical instance than 
Young’s poetry, of the mistake which substi- 
tutes interested obedience for sympathetic emo- 
tion, and baptizes egoism as religion. 

Pope said of Young, that he had “ much of a 
sublime genius without common sense.” The 
deficiency Pope meant to indicate was, we im- 
agine, moral rather than intellectual; it was the 
want of that fine sense of what is fitting in speech 
and action, which is often eminently possessed 
by men and women whose intellect is of a very 
common order, but who have the sincerity and 
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dignity which can never coexist with the selfish 
preoccupations of vanity or interest. This was 
the “ common sense ” in which Young was con- 
spicuously deficient; and it was partly owing 
to this deficiency that his genius, waiting to be 
determined by the highest prize, fluttered un- 
certainly from effort to effort, until, when he 
was more than sixty, it suddenly spread its 
broad wing, and soared so as to arrest the gaze 
of other generations besides his own. For he 
had no versatility of faculty to mislead him. 
The “ Night Thoughts” only differ from his 
previous works in the degree and not in the 
land of power they manifest. Whether he 
writes prose or poetry, rhyme or blank verse, 
dramas, satires, odes, or meditations, we see 
everywhere the same Young, - — the same nar- 
row circle of thoughts, the same love of abstrac- 
tions, the same telescopic view of human things, 
the same appetency towards antithetic apothegm 
and rhapsodic climax. The passages that ar- 
rest us in his tragedies are those in which he 
anticipates some fine passage in the “ Night 
Thoughts,” and where his characters are only 
transparent shadows, through which we see the 
bewigged embonpoint of the didactic poet, ex- 
cogitating epigrams or ecstatic soliloquies by the 
light of a candle fixed in a skull. Thus in “ The 
Revenge,” Alonzo, in the conflict of jealousy 
and love that at once urges and forbids him to 
murder his wife, says, — - 

“This vast and solid earth, that blazing snn. 

Those skies, through which it rolls, must all have end. 

What then is man ? The smallest part of nothing. 

Bay buries day ; month, month ; and year, the year ! 
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his greatest faults and merits. Conspicuous 
among the faults is that attempt to exalt our 
conceptions of Deity by vulgar images and com- 
parisons, which is so offensive in the later “ Night 
Thoughts.” In a burst of prayer and homage 
to God, called forth by the contemplation of 
Christ coming to Judgment, he asks, “ Who 
brings the change of the seasons?” and 
answers,— 

“Not the great Ottoman, or Greater Czar; 

Not Europe’s arbitress of peace and war 1 ” 

Conceive the soul in its most solemn moments, 
assuring God that it does n’t place his power 
below that of Louis Napoleon or Queen Victoria! 

But in the midst of uneasy rhymes, inappro- 
priate imagery, vaulting sublimity that o’erleaps 
itself, and vulgar emotions, we have in this poem 
an occasional flash of genius, a touch of simple 
grandeur, which promises as much as Young 
ever achieved. Describing the on-coming of the 
dissolution of all things, he says, — 

“ No sun in radiant glory shines on high ; 

No light but pom the terrors of the shy ^ 

And again, speaking of great armies, — 

“ Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Roused the broad front, and called the battle on.” 

And this wail of the lost souls is fine : — 

,“And this for sin? 

Could I offend if I had never been ? 

But still increased the senseless, happy mass, 

Flowed in the stream, or shivered in the grass f 
Father of mercies ! Why from silent earth 
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Didst thou awake and curse me into birth ? 

Tear me from quiet, ravish me from night, 

And make a thankless prei^ent of thy light ? 

Push into being 4 reverse of thee, 

And animate a clod with misery ? ” 

But it is seldom in Young’s rhymed poems 
that the effect of a felicitous thought or image is 
not counteracted by our sense of the constraint 
he suffered from the necessities of rhyme, — that 
“ Gothic demon,” as he afterwards called it, 
“ which modern poetry tasting, became mortal.” 
In relation to his own power, no one will ques- 
tion the truth of his dictum, that “ blank verse is 
verse unfallen, uncurst; verse reclaimed, rein- 
throned in the true language of the gods ; who 
never thundered nor suffered their Homer to 
thunder in rhyme.” His want of mastery in 
rhyme is especially a drawback on the effects of 
his satires; for epigrams and witticisms are 
peculiarly susceptible to the intrusion of a super- 
fluous word, or to an inversion which implies 
constraint. Here, even more than elsewhere, 
the art that conceals art is an absolute requisite, 
and to have a witticism presented to us in limp- 
ing or ctimbrous rhythm is as counteractive to 
any electrifying effect as to see the tentative 
grimaces by which a comedian prepares a gro- 
tesque countenance. We discern the process, 
instead of being startled by the result. 

This is one reason why the Satires, read seri- 
atim, have a flatness to us which, when we after- 
wards read picked passages, we are inclined to 
disbelieve in, and to attribute to some deficiency 
in our own mood. But there are deeper reasons 
for that dissatisfaction. Young is not a satirist 
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of a high order. His satire has neither the ter- 
rible vigour, the lacerating energy, of geniune 
indignation, nor the humour which owns loving 
fellowship with the poor human nature it laughs 
at; nor yet the personal bitterness which, as in 
Pope’s characters of Sporus and Atticus, ensures 
those living touches by virtue of which the 
individual and particular in Art becomes the 
universal and immortal. Young could never 
describe a real, complex human being ; but what 
he could do, with eminent success, was to describe 
with neat and finished point obvious types of 
manners rather than of character, — to write 
cold and clever epigrams on personified vices and 
absurdities. There is no more emotion in his 
satire than if he were turning witty verses on a 
waxen image of Cupid, or a lady’s glove. He 
has none of those felicitous epithets, none of 
those pregnant lines, by which Pope’s Satires 
have enriched the ordinary speech of educated 
men. Young’s wit will be found in almost every 
instance to consist in that antithetic combination 
of ideas which, of all the forms of wit, is most 
within reach of clever effort. In his gravest 
arguments, as well as in his lightest satire, one 
might imagine that he had set himself to work 
out the problem, how much antithesis might be 
got out of a given subject. And there he com- 
pletely succeeds. His neatest portraits are all 
wrought on this plan. Narcissus, for example, 
who 

“ Omits no duty ; nor can Envy say 

He missed, these many years, the Church or Play: 

He makes no noise in Parliament, ’t is true; 

But pays his debts, and visit when ’t is due; 
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His character and gloves are ever clean, 

And then he cmi out-bow the bowing Dean; 

A siniie eternal on his lip he wears, 

Which equally the wise and worthless shares. 

In gay fatigues, this most undaunted chief, 

Patient of idleness beyond belief. 

Most charitably lends the town his face 
For ornament in every public place ; 

As sure as cards he to th’ assembly comes, 

And is the furniture of drawing-rooms: 

When Ombre calls, his hand and heart are free. 

And, joined to two, he fails not — to make three ; 
Narcissus is the glory of his race; 

For who does nothing with a better grace ? 

To deck my list by nature were designed 
Such shining expletives of human kind, 

Who want, while through blank life they dream along. 
Sense to be right and passion to be wrong.” 

It is but seldom that we find a touch of that 
easy slyness which gives an additional zest to 
surprise ; but here is an instance : — 

“ See Tityrus, with merriment possest, 

Is burst with laughter ere he hears the jest; 

What need he stay, for when the joke is o’er, 

His teeth will be no whiter than before.” 

Like Pope, whom he imitated, he sets out with 
a psychological mistake as the basis of his satire, 
attributing all forms of folly to one passion, — 
the love of fame, or vanity, — a much grosser 
mistake, indeed, than Pope’s exaggeration of the 
extent to which the “ ruling passion ” determines 
conduct in the individual. Not that Young is 
consistent in his mistake. He sometimes implies 
no more than what is the truth, — that the love 
of fame is the cause, not of all follies, but of 
many. 
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Young’s satires on women are superior to 
Pope’s, which is only saying that they are supe- 
rior to Pope’s greatest failure. We can more 
frequently pick out a couplet as successful than 
an entire sketch. Of the too emphatic Syrena he 
says : — 

‘‘Her judgment just, her sentence is too strong; 

Because she’s right, she’s ever in the wrong.” 

Of the diplomatic Julia: — 

“For her own breakfast shell project a scheme, 

Nor take her tea without a stratagem.” 

Of Lyce, the old painted coquette : — 

“In vain the cock has summoned sprites away; 

She walks at noon, and blasts the bloom of day.” 

Of the nymph who, “ gratis, clears religious 
mysteries : ” — 

“’T is hard, too, she who makes no use but chat 
Of her religion, should be barred in that.” 

The description of the literary belle. Daphne, 
well prefaces that of Stella, admired by Johnson: 

“ With legs tossed high, on her sophee she sits. 
Vouchsafing audience to contending wits : 

Of each performance she’s the final test; 

One act read o’er, she prophesies the rest; 

And then, pronouncing with decisive air. 

Fully convinces all the town — ske ’s fair. 

Had lonely Daphne Hecatessa’s face, 

How would her elegance of taste decrease! 

Some ladies’ judgment in their features lies, 

And all their genius sparkles in their eyes. 

But hold, she cries, lampooner ! have a care ! 

Must I want common sense because I’m fair? 
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Oil, no; see Stella: her eyes shine as bright 
As if her tongue was never in the right ; 

And yet what real learning, judgment, fire! 

She seems inspired, and can herself inspire. 

How then (if malice ruled not all the fair) 

Could Daphne publish, and could she forbear?” 

After all, when we have gone through 
Young’s seven Satires, we seem to have made 
but an indifferent meal. They are a sort of fric- 
assee, with some little solid meat in them, and 
yet the flavour is not always piquant. It is 
curious to find him, when he pauses a moment 
from his satiric sketching, recurring to his old 
platitudes — 

“ Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 

Wisdom to gold prefer:” — 

platitudes which he seems inevitably to fall into, 
for the same reason that some men are constantly 
asserting their contempt for ciiticism, — because 
he felt the opposite so keenly. 

The outburst of genius in the earlier books of 
the “ Night Thoughts ” is the more remarkable, 
that, in the interval between them and the 
Satires, he had produced nothing but his Pin- 
daric odes, in which he fell far below the level 
of his previous works. Two sources of this sud- 
den strength were the freedom of blank verse 
and the presence of a genuine emotion. Most 
persons, in speaking of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
have in their minds only the two or three first 
Nights; the majority of readers rarely getting 
beyond these, unless, as Wilson says, they “ have 
but few books, are poor, and live in the country.” 
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And in these earlier Nights there is enough gen- 
uine sublimity and genuine sadness to bribe us 
into too favourable a judgment of them as a 
whole. Young had only a very few things to 
say or sing, — such as that life is vain, that death 
is imminent, that man is immortal, that virtue is 
wisdom, that friendship is sweet, and that the 
source of virtue is the contemplation of death 
and immortality, — and even m his two first 
Nights he had said almost all he had to say in 
his finest manner. Through these fii’st outpour- 
ings of “ complaint ” we feel that the poet is 
really sad, that the bird is singing over a rifled 
nest; and we bear with his morbid picture of the 
world and of life, as the Job-like lament of a 
man whom “ the hand of God hath touched.” 
Death has carried away his best-beloved; and 
that “ silent land,” whither they are gone, has 
more reality for the desolate one than this world, 
which is empty of their love:- — 

“ This is the desert, this the solitude ; 

How populous, how vital,. is the grave I” 

Joy died with the loved one : — 

‘‘ The disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glittering towers ? 

Her golden mountains, where ? All darkened down 
To naked waste; a dreary vale of tears; 

The great magician's deadr^ 

Under the pang of parting, it seems to the 
bereaved man as if love were only a nerve to 
suffer with, and he sickens at the thought of 
every joy of which he must one day say, “ it 
'was.'’ In its imreasoning anguish, the soul 
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rushes to the idea of perpetuity as the one ele- 
ment of bliss : — 

‘‘O ye blest scenes of permanent delight! 

Could ye, so rich in rapture, fear an end, — 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy, 

And quite miparadise the realms of light.” 

In a man under the immediate pressure of a 
gi'eat sorrow, we tolerate morbid exaggerations ; 
we are prepared to see him turn away a weary 
eye from sunlight and flowers and sweet human 
faces, as if this rich and glorious life had no 
significance but as a preliminary of death; we 
do not criticise his views, we compassionate his 
feelings. And so it is ivith Young in these 
earlier Nights. There is already some artificial- 
ity even in his grief, and feeling often slides into 
rhetoric; but through it aU we are thrilled with 
the unmistakable cry of pain, which makes us 
tolerant of egoism and hyperbole: — 

“ In every varied posture, place, and hour. 

How widowed every thought of every joy! 

Thought, busy thought ! too busy for my peace ! 
Through the dark postern of time long elapsed 
Led softly, by the stillness of the night, — 

Led like a murderer (and such it proves !) 

Strays (wretched rover I) o’er the pleasing past, ^ ^ — 

In quest of wretchedness, perversely strays ; 

And finds all desert now: and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys.” 

But when he becomes didactic rather than 
complaining, — when he ceases to sing his sor- 
rows, and begins to insist on his opinions, — 
when that distaste for life, which we pity as a 
transient feeling, is thrust upon us as a theory. 
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we become perfectly cool and critical, and are 
not in the least inclined to be indulgent to false 
views and selfish sentiments. 

Seeing that we are about to be severe on 
Yoimg’s failings and failures, we ought, if a 
reviewer’s space were elastic, to dwell also on 
his merits, — on the startling vigour of his im- 
agery, on the occasional grandeur of his thought, 
on the piquant force of that grave satire into 
which his meditations continually run. But, 
since our limits are rigorous, we must content 
ourselves with the less agreeable half of the 
critic’s dutjr; and we may the rather do so, be- 
cause it would be difficult to say anything new 
of Young in the way of admiration, while we 
think there are many salutary lessons remaining 
to be drawn from his faults. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Yoimg is his radical insincerity as a poetic ar- 
tist. This, added to the thin and artificial tex- 
ture of his wit, is the true explanation of the 
paradox, — that a poet who is often inoppor- 
tunely witty has the opposite vice of bombastic 
absurdity. The source of all grandiloquence is 
the want of taking for a criterion the true quali- 
ties of the object described, or the emotion ex- 
pressed. The grandiloquent man is never bent 
on saying what he feels or what he sees, but on 
producing a certain effect on his audience; hence 
he may float away into utter inanity without 
meeting any criterion to ari^est him. Here lies 
the distinction between grandiloquence and gen- 
uine fancy or bold imaginativeness. The fan- 
tastic or the boldly imaginative poet may be as 
sincere as the most realistic; he is true to his 
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own sensibilities or inward vision, and in Ms 
wildest flights he never breaks loose from his 
criterion, — the truth of his own mental state. 
Now, this disruption of language from genuine 
thought and feeling is what we are constantly 
detecting in Young; and his insincerity is the 
more likely to betray Mm into absurdity, because 
he habitually treats of abstractions, and not of 
concrete objects or specific emotions. He des- 
cants perpetually on virtue, religion, “ the good 
man,” life, death, immortality, eternity, — sub- 
jects which are apt to give a factitious grandeur 
to empty wordiness. When a poet floats in the 
empyrean, and only takes a bird’s-eye view of 
the earth, some people accept the mere fact 
of his soaring for sublimity, and mistake his 
dim vision of earth for proximity to heaven. 
Thus, — 

His hand the good man fixes on the skies. 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl,” 

may, perhaps, pass for sublime with some read- 
ers. But pause a moment to reahze the image, 
and the monstrous absurdity of a man’s grasp- 
ing the skies, and hanging habitually suspended 
there, while he contemptuously bids the earth 
roll, warns you that no genuine feeling could 
have suggested so unnatural a conception. 

Again, — 

See the man immortal : him, I mean, 

Who lives as such; whose heart, full bent on Heaven, 
Leans ail that way, his bias to the stars.” 

This is worse than the previous example; for 
you can at least form some imperfect conception 
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of a man hanging from the skies, though the 
position strikes jmu as uncomfortable and of no 
particular use; but you are utterly unable to 
imagine how his heart can lean towards the stars. 
Examples of such vicious imagery, resulting 
from insincerity, may be found, perhaps, in 
almost every page of the “ Night Thoughts.” 
But simple assertions or aspirations, undisguised 
by imagery, are often equally false. No writer 
whose rhetoric was checked by the slightest truth- 
ful intentions could have said, — 

“ An eye of awe and wonder let me roil, 

And roll forever.” 

Abstracting the more poetical associations with 
the eye, this is hardly less absurd than if he had 
wished to stand forever with his mouth open. 

Again — 

‘‘ Far beneath 

A soul immortal is a mortal joy.” 

Happily for human nature,' we are sure no man 
really believes that. Which of us has the im- 
piety not to feel that our souls are only too 
narrow for the joy of looking into the trusting 
eyes of our children, of reposing on the love of 
a husband or a wife, nay, of listening to the 
divine voice of music, or watching the calm 
brightness of autumnal afternoons ? But Young 
could utter this falsity without detecting it, be- 
cause, when he spoke of “ mortal joys,” he rarely 
had in his mind any object to which he coul^l 
attach sacredness. He was thinking of bishop- 
rics and benefices, of smiling monarchs, patron- 
izing prime-ministers, and a “ much indebted 
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muse.” Of anything between these and eternal 
bliss, he was but rarely and moderately con- 
scious. Often, indeed, he sinks very much below 
even the bishopric, and seems to have no notion 
of earthly pleasure, but such as breathes gas- 
light and the fumes of wine. His picture of life 
is precisely such as you would expect from a 
man who has risen from his bed at two o’clock 
in the afternoon with a headache, and a dim 
remembrance that he has added to his “ debts 
of honour ” ; — 

“ What wretched repetition cloys us here ! 

What periodic potions for the sick, 

Distempered bodies and distempered minds ? ” 

And then he flies off to his usual antithesis : — 

“In an eternity what scenes shall strike ! 

Adventures thicken, novelties surprise ! 

“ Earth ” means lords and levees, duchesses 
and Delilahs, South-Sea di'eams and illegal per- 
centage; and the only things distinctly prefer- 
able to these are eternity and the stars. Deprive 
Young of this antithesis, and more than half his 
eloquence would be shiivelled up. Place him on 
a breezy common, where the furze is in its golden 
bloom, where children are playing, and horses 
are standing in the sunshine with fondling necks, 
and he would have nothing to say. Here are 
neither depths of guilt nor heights of glory; 
and we doubt whether in such a scene he would 
be able to pay his usual compliment to the 
Creator: — 

“Where’er I turn, what claim on all applause ! ’* 

■VOL. VI— 16 
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It is ti-ue that he sometimes — not often — 
speaks of virtue as capable of sweetening life, 
as well as of taking the sting from death and 
winning heaven; and, lest we should be guilty 
of any unfaiimess to him, we will quote the two 
passages which convey this sentiment the most 
explicitly. In the one he gives Lorenzo this 
excellent recipe for obtaining cheerfulness : — 

“ Go, fix some weighty truth; 

Cliam down some passion; do some generous good; 

Teach Ignorance to see, or Grief to smile ; 

Correct thy friend; befriend thy greatest foe; 

Or, with warm heart, and confidence divine, 

Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made thee.” 

The other passage is vague but beautiful, and 
its music has murmured in omr minds for many 
years: — 

“ The cuckoo seasons sing 
The same dull note to such as nothing prize 
But what those seasons from the teeming earth 
To doting sense indulge. But nobler minds. 

Which relish fruit unripened by the sun, 

Make their days various ; various as the dyes 
On the dove’s neck, which wanton in his rays. 

On minds of dove-like innocence possessed. 

On lightened minds that bask in Virtue’s beams, 
Nothm^ tedious, nothing old revolves 
In that for which they long, for which they live. 

Their glorious efforts, winged with heavenly hopes, 
Each rising morning sees still higher rise ; 

Each bounteous dawn its novelty presents 
To worth maturing, new strength, lustre, fame; 

While Nature’s circle, Hike a chariot wheel, 

Rolling beneath their elevated aims, 

^ r Makes their fair prospect fairer every hour; 

Advancing virtue in a line to bliss,” 
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Even here, where he is in his most amiable 
mood, you see at what a telescopic distance he 
stands from mother Earth and simple h um an 
joys, — “ Nature’s circle rolls beneath.” In- 
deed, we remember no mind in poetic literature 
that seems to have absorbed less of the beauty 
and the healthy breath of the common landscape 
than Young’s. His images, often grand and 
finely presented, witness that sublimely sudden 
leap of thought, — 

“ Embryos we must be till we burst the shell, 

Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life,” — 

lie almost entirely within that circle of observa- 
tion which would be familiar to a man who lived 
in town, hung about the theatres, read the news- 
paper, and went home often by moon and star- 
light. 

There is no natural object nearer than the 
moon that seems to have any strong attraction 
for him; and even to the moon he chiefly appeals 
for patronage, and “ pays his court ” to her. It 
is reckoned among the many deficiencies of Lo- 
renzo, that he “ never asked the moon one ques- 
tion,”— an omission which Young thinks emi- 
nently unbecoming a rational being. He de- 
scribes nothing so well as a comet, and is tempted 
to linger with fond detail over nothing more 
familiar than the Day of JTudgment and an im- 
aginary journey among the stars. Once on 
Saturn’s ring, he feels at home, and his language 
becomes quite easy : — 

“ What behold I now? 

A wilderness of wonders burning round, 

Where larger suns inhabit higher spheres, 

VethsL^s the viUas of descending gods 
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It is like a sudden relief from a strained pos- 
ture when, in the “ Night Thoughts,” we come 
on any allusion that carries us to the lanes, 
woods, or fields. Such allusions are amazingly 
rare, and we could almost count them on a single 
hand. That we may do him no injustice, we wdll 
quote the three best : — 

“ Like blossomed trees overturned by vernal storjn^ 

Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay. 

In the same brook none ever bathed him twice : 

To the same life none ever twnce awoke. 

We call the brook the same — the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow; 

Nor mark the much irrevocably lapsed 
And mingled with the sea. 

The crown of manhood is a winter joy ; 

An evergreen that stands the northern blast, 

And blossoms in the rigour of our fate.’* 

The adherence to abstractions, or to the per- 
sonification of abstractions, is closely allied in 
Young to the want of genuine emotion. He 
sees Virtue sitting on a mount serene, far above 
the mists and storms of earth; he sees Religion 
coming down from the skies, with this w^orld in 
her left hand and the other world in her right ; 
but we never find him dwelling on virtue or reli- 
gion as it really exists, — in the emotions of a 
man dressed in an ordinary coat, and seated by 
his fireside of an evening, with his hand resting 
on the head of his little daughter, in courageous 
effort for unselfish ends, in the internal triumph 
of justice and, pity over personal resentment, in 
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ail the sublime self-renunciation and sweet chari- 
ties which are found in the details of ordinary 
life. Now emotion links itself with particulars, 
and only in a faint and secondary manner with 
abstractions. An orator may discourse very elo- 
quently on injustice in general, and leave his 
audience cold ; but let him state a special case 
of oppression, and every heart will throb. The 
most untheoi’etie persons are aware of this rela- 
tion between true emotion and particular facts, 
as opposed to general terms, and implicitly rec- 
ognize it in the repulsion they feel towards any 
one who professes strong feeling about abstrac- 
tions, in the inter jectional “humbug!” which 
immediately rises to their lips. Wherever ab- 
stractions appear to excite strong enaotion, this 
occurs in men of active intellect and imagination, 
in whom the abstract term rapidly and vividly 
calls up the particulars it represents, these par- 
ticulars being the true source of the emotion; 
and such men, if they wished to express their 
feeling, would be infallibly prompted to the pres- 
entation of details. Strong emotion can no more 
be directed to generalities apart from particu- 
lars, than skill in figures can be directed to arith- 
metic apart from numbers. Generalities are the 
refuge at once of deficient intellectual activity 
and deficient feeling. 

If we except the passages in “ Philander,” 
“ Nareissa,” and “ Lucia,” there is hardly a trace 
of human sympathy, of self-forgetfulness in the 
joy or sorrow of a fellow-being, throughout this 
long poem, which professes to treat the various 
phases of man’s destiny. And even in the “ Nar- 
cissa ” Night, Young repels us by the low moral 
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tone of his exaggerated lament. This married 
step-daughter died at Lyons, and being a Prot- 
estant, was denied bui’ial, so that her friends had 
to bury her in secret, — one of the many miser- 
able results of superstition, but not a fact to 
throw an educated, still less a Christian, man 
into a fury of hatred and vengeance, in contem- 
plating it after the lapse of five years. Young, 
however, takes great pains to simulate a bad 
feeling: — 

“ Of grief 

And indignation rival bursts I poured. 

Half execration mingled with my prayer; 

Kindled at man, while I his God adored; 

Sore grudged the savage land her sacred dust; 
Stamped the cursed soil; and with humanity 
(Denied Narcissa) wished them all a grave 

The odiously bad taste of this last clause makes 
us hope that it is simply a platitude, and not in- 
tended as witticism, until he removes the possi- 
bility of this favourable doubt by immediately 
asking, “ Flows my resentment into guilt? ” 
When, by an afterthought, he attempts some- 
thing like sympathy, he only betrays more 
clearly his want of it. Thus, in the first Night, 
when he turns from his private griefs to depict 
earth as a hideous abode of misery for all man- 
kind, and asks, — 

“ What then am I, who sorrow for myself ? ” 

he falls at once into calculating the benefit of 
sorrowing for others: — 

“ More generous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts ; 

And conscious virtue mitigates the /pang. 

Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 
Swollen thought a second channel.*' 
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This remarkable negation of sympathy is in 
perfect consistency with Young’s theory of 
ethics : — 

‘‘ Virtue is a crime, 

A crime to reason, if it costs us pain 
Unpaid.” 

If there is no immortality for man, — 

Sense! take the rein; blind Passion! drive us on; 

And ignorance ! befriend us on our way. 

Yes, give the Pulse full empire; live the Brute, 

Since as the brute we die. The sum of man. 

Of godlike man, to revel and to rot. 


If this life’s gain invites him to the deed, 
Why not his country sold, his father slain ? 


Ambition, avarice, by the wise disdained. 

Is perfect wisdom, while mankind are fools, 
And think a turf or tombstone covers all. 


Die for thy country, thou romantic fool ! 

Seize, seize the plank thyself, and let her sink. 


As in the dying parent dies the child. 

Virtue with Immortality expires. 

Who tells me he denies his soul immortal. 

Whatever his hoasU has told me he’s a knave. 

His duty H is to love himself alone; 

Nor care though mankind perish, if he smiles.” 

We can imagine the man who “ denies his soul 
immortal,” replying: “ It is quite possible that 
you would be a knave, and love yourself alone, 
if it were not for your belief in immortality; but 
you are not to force upon me what would result 
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from your own utter want of moral emotion. I 
am just and honest, not because I expect to live 
in another world, but because, having felt the 
pain of injustice and dishonesty towards myself, 
i have a fellow-feeling with other men, who 
would suffer the same pain if I were unjust or 
dishonest towards them. Why should I give my 
neighbour short weight in this world, because 
there is not another world in which I should have 
nothing to weigh out to him? I am honest, be- 
cause I don’t like to inflict evil on others in this 
life, not because I ’m afraid of evil to myself in 
another. The fact is, I do not love myself alone, 
whatever logical necessity there may be for that 
in your mind. I have a tender love for my wife 
and children and friends, and through that love 
I sympathize with like affections in other men. 
It is a pang to me to witness the sufferings of a 
fellow-being, and I feel his suffering the more 
acutely because he is mortal, — because his life 
is so short, and I would have it, if possible, filled 
with happiness and not misery. Through my 
union and fellowship with the men and women 
I have seen, I feel a like, though a fainter, sym- 
pathy with those I have wot seen; and I am able 
so to live in imagination with the generations to 
come, that their good is not alien to me, and is a 
stimulus to me to labour for ends which may not 
benefit myself, but will benefit them. It is pos- 
sible that you may prefer to live the brute, to sell 
your country, or to slaj^^ your father, if you were 
not afraid of some disagreeable consequences 
from the criminal laws of another world; but 
even if I could conceive no motive but my own 
worldly interest, or the gratification of my ani- 
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raal desire, I have not observed that beastliness, 
treachery, and parricide are the direct way to 
happiness and comfort on earth. And I should 
say that if you feel no motive to common moral- 
ity but your fear of a criminal bar in heaven, 
you are decidedly a man for the pohce on eai’th 
to keep their eye upon, since it is matter of 
world-old experience that fear of distant conse- 
quences is a very insufficient barrier against the 
rush of immediate desire. Fear of consequencs 
is only one form of egoism, which will hardly 
stand against half-a-dozen other forms of egoism 
bearing down upon it. And in opposition to 
your theory that a belief in immortality is the 
only source of virtue, I maintain that, so far as 
moral action is dependent on that belief, so far 
the emotion which prompts it is not truly moral, 
— is still in the stage of egoism, and has not yet 
attained the higher development of sympathy. 
In proportion as a man would care less for the 
rights and welfare of his feUow if he did not be- 
lieve in a future life, in that proportion is he 
wanting in the genuine feelings of justice and 
benevolence; as the musician who would care 
less to play a sonata of Beethoven finely in soli- 
tude than in public, where he was to be paid for 
it, is wanting in genuine enthusiasm for music.” 

Thus far might answer the man who “ denies 
himself immortal ; ” and — allowing for that 
deficient recognition of the finer and more in- 
direct influences exercised by the idea of immor- 
tality which might be expected from one who 
took up a dogmatic position on such a subject — 
we think he would have given a sufficient reply 
to Young and other theological advocates who. 
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like him, pique themselves on the loftiness of 
their doctrine when they maintain that “ Virtue 
with Immortality expires.” We may admit, in- 
deed, that if the better part of virtue consists, 
as Young appears to think, in contempt for 
mortal joys, in “ meditation of our own decease,” 
and in “ applause ” of God in the style of a con- 
gratulatory address to her Majesty, — all which 
has small relation to the well-being of mankind 
on this earth, — the motwe to it must be gath- 
ered from something that lies quite outside the 
sphere of human sympathy. But for certain 
other elements of virtue, which are of more ob- 
vious importance to untheological minds, — a 
delicate sense of our neighbour’s rights, an active 
participation in the joys and sorrows of our 
fellow-men, a magnanimous acceptance of pri- 
vation or suffering for ourselves when it is the 
condition of good to others, in a word, the exten- 
sion and intensification of our sympathetic na- 
ture, — we think it of some importance to con- 
tend that they have no more direct relation to 
the belief in a future state than the interchange 
of gases in the lungs has to the plurality of 
worlds. Nay, to us it is conceivable that in some 
minds the deep pathos lying in the thought of 
human mortality — that we are here for a little 
while and then vanish away, that this earthly life 
is all that is given to our loved ones and to 
our many suffering fellow-men — - lies nearer the 
fountains of moral emotion than the conception 
of extended existence. And surely it ought to 
be a welcome fact, if the thought of mortality, 
as well as of immortality, be favourable to vir- 
tue. Do writers of sermons and religious novels 
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prefer that men should be vicious in order that 
there may be a more evident political and social 
necessity for printed sermons and clerical fic- 
tions? Because learned gentlemen are theolog- 
ical, are we to have no more simple honesty and 
good-will? We can imagine that the proprietors 
of a patent water-supply have a dread of com- 
mon springs; but, for our own part, we think 
there cannot he too great a security against a 
lack of fresh water or of pure morality. To us 
it is a matter of unmixed rejoicing that this 
latter necessary of healthful life is independent 
of theological ink, and that its evolution is en- 
sured in the interaction of human souls, as cer- 
tainly as the evolution of science or of art, with 
which, indeed, it is but a twin ray melting into 
them with undefinahle limits. 

To return to Young. We can often detect 
a man’s deficiencies in what he admires more 
clearly than in what he contemns, — in the sen- 
timents he presents as laudable rather than in 
those he decries. And in Young’s notion of 
what is lofty he casts a shadow by which we can 
measure him without fxirther trouble. For ex- 
ample, in arguing for human immortality he 
says; — 

“ First, what is true ambition f The pursuit 
Of glory less than man can share. 

The Visible and Present are for brutes, 

^ A slender portion, and a narrow bound ! 

These Reason, with an energy divine, 
0’erIeaps,andclaimstheFutureandUnseen,— 
The vast Unseen, the Future fathomless ! 

'Whm the great soul buoys up to this high point. 
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Leaving gross Nature’s sediments below, 

Then, and then only, Adam’s offspring quits 
The sage and hero of the fields and woods. 

Asserts his rank, and rises into man.” 

So, then, if it were certified that, as some be- 
nevolent minds have tried to infer, our dumb 
fellow-creatures would share a future existence, 
in which it is to be hoped we should neither beat, 
starve, nor maim them, our ambition for a future 
life would cease to be “lofty!” This is a no- 
tion of loftiness which may pair off with Dr. 
WheweU’s celebrated observation, that Ben- 
tham’s moral theory is low, because it includes 
justice and mercy to brutes. 

But, for a reflection of Young’s moral per- 
sonality on a colossal scale, we must turn to 
those passages where his rhetoric is at its ut- 
most stretch of inflation, — where he addresses 
the Deity, discourses of the divine operations, 
or describes the Last Judgment. As a com- 
pound of vulgar pomp, crawling adulation, and 
hard selfishness, presented under the guise of 
piety, there are few things in literatiue to sur- 
pass the Ninth Night, entitled “Consolation,” 
especially in the pages where he describes the 
Last Judgment, a subject to which, with naive 
self-betrayal, he applies phraseology favoured 
by the exuberant penny-a-linef. Thus, when 
God descends, and the groans of hell are op- 
posed by “ shouts of joy,” — ^mueh as cheers 
and groans contend at a public meeting where 
the resolutions are not passed unanimously,— 
the poet completes his climax in this way: — 

* Hence, in one peal of loud, eternal praise. 

The spectaiors thunder their applause.” 
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In the same taste he sings — 

Eternity, the various sentence past, 

Assigns the severed throng distinct abodes, 
Sulphureous or amhrosiaV' 

Exquisite delicacy of indication! He is too 
nice to be specific as to the interior of the “ sul- 
phureous ” abode; but when once half the human 
race are shut up there, hear how he enjoys turn- 
ing the key on them! — 

“ What ensues ? 

The deed predominant, the deed of deeds ! 

Which makes a hell of hell, a heaven of heaven! 

The goddess, with determined aspect, turns 
Her adamantine key’s enormous size 
Through destiny’s inextricable wards, 

Deep driving every holt on both their fates. 

Then, from the crystal battlements of heaven, 

Down, down she hurls it through the dark profound, 
Ten thousand, thousand fathom ; there to rust 
And ne’er unlock her resolution more. 

The deep resounds ; and hell, through all her glooms, 
Returns, in groans, the melancholy roar.” 

This is one of the blessings for which Dr. 
Young thanks God “most:” — 

“For all I bless thee, most, for the severe; 

Her death — - my owh at hand — the fiery gulf^ 

That flaming hound of wrath omnipotent! 

It thunders; but it thunders to preserve; 

. . . its wholesome dread 

Averts the dreaded pain ; its hideous groans 
Join heaven’s sweet Hallelujahs in thy praise. 

Great Source of good alone ! How kind in all ! 

In vengeance kind! Fain, Death, Gehenna, save’’ . . • 

i.e., ssive me, Dr. Young; who, in return for that 
favour, promise to give toy divine patron the 
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monopoly of that exuberance in laudatory epi- 
thet of which specimens may be seen at any 
moment in a large number of dedications and 
odes to kings, queens, prime ministers, and other 
persons of distinction. That, in Young’s con- 
ception, is what God delights in. His crown- 
ing aim in the drama of the ages is to vindi- 
cate his own renown. The God of the “ Night 
Thoughts ” is simply Young himself, “ writ 
large,” — a didactic poet, who “ lectures ” man- 
kind in the antithetic hyperbole of mortal and 
immortal joys, earth and the stars, hell and 
heaven, and expects the tribute of inexhaustible 
“applause.” Young has no conception of re- 
ligion as anything else than egoism turned 
heavenward ; and he does not merely imply this, 
he insists on it. Religion, he teUs us, in argu- 
mentative passages too long to quote, is “ am- 
bition, pleasure, and the love of gain,” directed 
towards the joys of the future life instead of 
the present. And his ethics correspond to his 
religion. He vacillates, indeed, in his ethical 
theory, and shifts his position in order to suit 
his immediate purpose in argument; but he 
never changes his level so as to see beyond the 
horizon of mere selfishness. Sometimes he in- 
sists, as we have seen, that the belief in a future 
life is the only basis of morality ; but elsewhere 
he tells us, — 

“ In self-applause is virtue’s golden prize.” 

Virtue, with Young, must always squint,— 
must never look straight towards the immediate 
ob j ect of its emotion and effort. Thus, if a man 
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risks perishing in the snow himself, rather than 
forsake a weaker comrade, he must either do this 
because his hopes and fears are directed to an- 
other world, or because he desires to applaud 
himself afterwards! Young, if we may believe 
him, would despise the action as folly imless it 
had these motives. Let us hope he was not so 
bad as he pretended to be! The tides of the 
divine life in man move under the thickest ice 
of theory. 

Another indication of Yoxmg’s deficiency in 
moral — i.e., in sympathetic — emotion, is his 
unintermitting habit of pedagogic moralizing. 
On its theoretic and perceptive side, morality 
touches science ; on its emotional side, art. Now, 
the products of art are great in proportion as 
they result from that immediate prompting of 
innate power which we call Genius, and not from 
laboured obedience to a theory or rule ; and the 
presence of genius or innate prompting is 
directly opposed to the perpetual consciousness 
of a rule. The action of faculty is imperious, 
and excludes the reflection why it should act. 
In the same way, in proportion as morality is 
emotional, i.e., has affinity with art, it will ex- 
hibit itself in direct sympathetic feeling and 
action, and not as the recognition of a rule. 
Love does not say, “ I ought to love,” — it loves. 
Pity does not say, “ It is right to be pitiful,” 
— it pities. Justice does not say, “ I am bound 
to be just,” — it feels justly. It is only where 
moral emotion is comparatively weak that the 
contemplation of a rule or tlaeory habitually 
mingles with its action; and in accordance with 
this, we think experience, both in literature and 
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life, has shown that the minds which are pre- 
eminently didactic — which insist on a lesson and 
despise everything that will not convey a moral 
— are deficient in sympathetic emotion. A cer- 
tain poet is recorded to have said that he “ wished 
everything of his burnt that did not impress 
some moral; even in love- verses, it might be 
flung in by the way.” What poet was it who 
took this medicinal view of poetry? Dr. Watts, 
or James Montgomery, or some other singer 
of spotless life and ardent piety? Not at all. 
It was Waller. A significant fact in relation to 
our position, that the predominant didactic ten- 
dency proceeds rather from the poet’s percep- 
tion that it is good for other men to be moral, 
than from any overflow of moral feeling in him- 
self ! A man who is perpetually thinking in 
apothegms, who has an unintermittent flux of 
admonition, can have little energy left for simple 
emotion. And this is the case with Young. In 
his highest flights of contemplation, and his most 
wailing soliloquies, he interrupts himself to fling 
an admonitory parenthesis at Lorenzo, or to hint 
that “folly’s creed” is the reverse of his own. 
Before his thoughts can flow, he must fix his eye 
on an imaginary miscreant, who gives unlim- 
ited scope for lecturing, and recriminates just 
enough to keep the spring of admonition and 
argument going to the extent of nine Books. 
It is curious to see how this pedagogic habit of 
mind runs through Young’s contemplation of 
Nature. As the tendency to see our own sad- 
ness reflected in the external world has been 
called by Mr. Ruskin the “ pathetic fallacy,” 
so we may call Young’s disposition to see a 
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rebuke or a warning in every natural object the 
“ pedagogic fallacy.” To his mind the heavens 
are “ forever scolding as they shine; ” and the 
great function of the stars is to be a “ lecture 
to mankind.” The conception of the Deity as 
a didactic author is not merely an implicit point 
of view with him; he works it out in elaborate 
imagery, and at length makes it the occasion of 
his most extraoi’dinary achievement in the “ art 
of sinking,” by exclaiming, apropos, we need 
hardly say, of the nocturnal heavens : — 

Divine Instructor ! Thy first volume this 

For man’s perusal ! all in capitals 1 ” 


It is this pedagogic tendency, this sermoniz- 
ing attitude of Young’s mind, which produces 
the wearisome monotony of his pauses. After 
the first two or three Nights, he is rarely sing- 
ing, rarely pouring forth any continuous melody 
inspired by the spontaneous flow of thought or 
feeling. He is rather occupied with argumenta- 
tive insistence, with hammering in the proofs 
of his propositions by disconnected verses, which 
he puts down at intervals. The perpetual re- 
currence of the pause at the end of the line 
throughout long passages, makes them as fatigu- 
ing to the ear as a monotonous chant, which 
consists of the endless repetition of one short 
musical phrase. For example — 

“ Past liours, 

If not by guilt, yet wound us by their fiight, 

If folly bound our prospect by the grave, 

All feeling of futurity be numbed, 

All godlike passion for eternals quenched, 

All relish of realities expired; 

VOL VI — 17 
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Renounced all correspondence with the skies ; 

Our freedom chained; quite wingless our desire; 

In sense dark-prisoned ail that ought to soar ; 

Prone to the centre ; crawling in the dust ; 

Dismounted every great and glorious aim ; 

Enthralled every faculty divine, 

Heart-buried in the rubbish of the world/’ 

How different from the easy, graceful melody 
of Cowper’s blank verse! Indeed, it is hardly 
possible to criticise Young, without being re- 
minded at every step of the contrast presented 
to him by Cowper. And this contrast urges 
itself upon us the more from the fact that there 
is, to a certain extent, a parallelism between the 
“ Night Thoughts ” and the “ Task.” In both 
poems the author achieves his greatest, in virtue 
of the new freedom conferred by blank verse; 
both poems are professedly didactic, and mingle 
much satire with their graver meditations ; both 
poems are the productions of men whose esti- 
mate of this hfe was formed by the light of a 
belief in immortality, and who were intensely 
attached to Christianity. On some groimds we 
might have anticipated a more morbid view of 
things from Cowper than from Y oung. Cowper’s 
religion was dogmatically the more gloomy, for 
he was a Calvinist; while Young was a “ low ” 
Ajrminian, — believing that Christ died for all, 
and that the only obstacle to any man’s salva- 
tion lay in his will, which he could change if he 
chose. There was real and deep sadness in- 
volved in Cowper’s personal lot; while Yotmg, 
apart from his ambitious and greedy discon- 
tent, seems to have had no great sorrow. 

Yet see how a lovely, sympathetic nature 
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manifests itself in spite of creed and circum- 
stance! Where is the poem that surpasses the 
“ Task,” — in the genuine love it breathes, at 
once towards inanimate and animate existence; 
in truthfulness of perception and sincerity of 
presentation; in the calm gladness tliat springs 
from a delight in objects for their OAvn sake, 
without self-reference; in divine sympathy with 
the lowliest pleasures, with the most short-lived 
capacity for pain? Here is no railing at the 
earth’s “ melancholy map,” but the happiest 
lingering over her simplest scenes with all the 
fond minuteness of attention that belongs to 
love; no pompous rhetoric about the inferior- 
ity of the brutes, but a warm plea on their behalf 
against man’s inconsiderateness and cruelty, and 
a sense of enlarged happiness from their com- 
panionship in enjoyment; no vague rant about 
human misery and human virtue, but that close 
and vivid presentation of particular sorrows and 
privations, of particular deeds and misdeeds, 
which is the direct road to the emotions. How 
Cowper’s exquisite mind falls with the mild 
warmth of morning sunlight on the commonest 
objects, at once disclosing every detail, and in- 
vesting every detail with beauty! No object is 
too small to prompt his song, — not the sooty 
film on the bars, or the spoutless teapot holding 
a bit of mignonette, that serves to cheer the 
dingy town-lodging with a “ hint that Nature 
lives; ” and yet his song is never trivial, for he 
is alive to small objects, not because his mind 
is narrow, but because his glance is clear and his 
heart is large. Instead of trying to edify us by 
supercilious allusions to the brutes and the stalls, 
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he interests us in that tragedy of the hen-roosh 
when the thief has wrenched the door, 

Where Chanticleer amidst his harem sleeps 
In unsuspecting pomp;'* 

in the patient cattle, that on the winter’s morn- 
ing 

Mourn in corners where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumbent sadness;" 

in the little squirrel, that, surprised by him in 
his woodland walk. 

At once, swift as a bird, 

Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 

With all the prettiness of feigned alarm 
And anger insignificantly fierce.” 

And then he passes into reflection, not with 
curt apothegm and snappish reproof, but with 
that melodious flow of utterance which belongs 
to thought when it is carried along in a stream 
of feeling : — 

“ The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, — as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, — that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 

His large and tender heart embraces the most 
every-day forms of human life, — the carter 
driving his team through the wintry storm; the 
cottager’s wife who, painfully nursing the em- 
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bers on her hearth, while her infants “ sit cower- 
ing o’er the sparks,” 

“ Retires, content to quake, so they be warmed; ” 

or the villager, with her little ones, going out to 
pick 

“ A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook;” 


and he compels our colder natures to follow his 
in its manifold sympathies, not by exhortations, 
not by telling us to meditate at midnight, to 
indulge the thought of death, or to ask ourselves 
how we shall “ weather an eternal night,” hut by 
presenting to us the object of his compassion 
truthfully and lovingly. 

And when he handles greater themes, when he 
takes a wider survey, and considers the men or 
the deeds which have a direct influence on the 
welfare of communities and nations, there is the 
same unselfish warmth of feeling, the same 
scrupulous truthfulness. He is never vague in 
his remonstrance or his satire; but puts his 
finger on some particular vice or folly, which 
excites his indignation or “ dissolves his heart 
in pity,” because of some specific injury it does 
to his fellow-man or to a sacred cause. And 
when he is asked why he interests himself about 
the sorrows and wrongs of others, hear what is 
the reason he gives. Not, like Young, that 
the movements of the planets show a mutual 
dependence, and that, — 

“ Thus man his sovereign duty learns in this 
Materia! picture of benevolence;” 
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or that, 

‘‘ More generous sorrow while it sinks, exalts, 

And conscious virtue mitigates the pang.” 

What is Cowper’s answer, when he imagines 
some “ sage erudite, profound,” asking him 
“ What ’s the world to you? ” — 

‘‘Much. I was born of woman, and drew milk 
As sweet as charity from human breasts, 

I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 

And exercise all functions of a man. 

How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each other ? ” 

Young is astonished that men can make war 
on each other, — that any one can “ seize his 
brother’s throat,” while 

“The Planets ciy, ‘Forbear.’” 

Cowper weeps because 

“There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart; 

It does not feel for man*^ 

Young applauds God as a monarch with an 
empire, and a court quite superior to the Eng- 
lish, or as an author who produces “ volumes for 
man’s perusal.” Cowper sees his Father’s love 
in all the gentle pleasures of the home fireside, 
in the charms even of the wintry landscape, and 
thinks, — 

“ Happy who walks with him ! whom what he inds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad, majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God” 
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To conclude, — for we must arrest ourselves 
in a contrast that would lead us beyond our 
bounds, — Young flies for his utmost consola- 
tion to the Day of Judgment, when 

Final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er creation ; ” 

when earth, stars, and sun are swept aside, — 

“ And now, all dross removed, heaven’s own pure day, 
Full on the confines of our ether, flames : 

While (dreadful contrast!) far (how far!) beneath. 

Hell, bursting, belches forth her blazing seas, 

And storms sulphureous; her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey,” — 


Dr. Young, and similar “ ornaments of religion 
and virtue,” passing of course with grateful 
“ applause ” into the upper region. Cowper 
finds his highest inspiration in the Millennium, 
— in the restoration of this, our beloved home of 
earth, to perfect holiness and bliss, when the 
Supreme 

“ Shall visit earth in mercy; shall descend 
Propitious in his chariot paved with love; 

And what his storms have blasted and defaced 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair.” 


And into what delicious melody his song flows 
at the thought of that blessedness to be enjoyed 
by future generations on earth! — 

“The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain-tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy; 

Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round ! ” 
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The sum of om’ comparison is this: In Young 
we have the type of that deficient human sym- 
pathy, that impiety towards the present and the 
xasible, which flies for its motives, its sanctities, 
and its religion to the remote, the vague, and the 
unknown; in Cowper we have the type of 
that genuine love which cherishes things in pro- 
portion to their nearness, and feels its rever- 
ence grow in proportion to the intimacy of its 
knowledge. 



EVANGELICAL TEACHING: 
DR. CUMMING 


G iven, a man with moderate intellect, a 
moral standard not higher than the aver- 
age, some rhetorical affluence and great 
glibness of speech, what is the career in which, 
without the aid of birth or money, he may most 
easily attain power and reputation in English 
society? Where is that Goshen of mediocrity in 
which a smattering of science and learning will 
pass for profound instruction, where platitudes 
will be accepted as wisdom, bigoted narrowness 
as holy zeal, unctuous egoism as God-given 
piety? Let such a man become an evangelical 
preacher; he will then find it possible to recon- 
cile small ability with great ambition, superficial 
knowledge with the prestige of erudition, a mid- 
dling morale with a high reputation for sanctity. 
Let him shun practical extremes and be ultra 
only in what is purely theoretic: let him be 
stringent on predestination, but latitudinarian 
on fasting; unflinching in insisting on the Eter- 
nity of punishment, but diffident of curtailing 
the substantial comforts of Time; ardent and 
imaginative on the pre-millennial advent of 
Christ, but cold and cautious towards every other 
infringement of the status quo. Let him fish 
for souls, not with the bait of inconvenient singu- 
larity, but with the drag-net of comfortable con- 
formity. Let him be hard and literal in his 
interpretation only when he wants to hurl texts 
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at the heads of unbelievers and adversaries; but 
when the letter of the Scriptures presses too 
closely on the genteel Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century, let him use his spiritualizing 
alembic and disperse it into impalpable ether. 
Let hi m preach less of Christ than of Antichrist ; 
let him be less definite in showing what sin is 
than in showing who is the Man of Sin, less ex- 
pansive on the blessedness of faith than on the 
accursedness of infidelity. Above all, let him set 
up as an interpreter of prophecy, and rival 
Moore’s Almanack in the prediction of political 
events, tickling the interest of hearers who are 
but moderately spiritual by showing how the 
Holy Spirit has dictated problems and charades 
for their benefit, and how, if they are ingenious 
enough to solve these, they may have their Chris- 
tian graces nourished by learning precisely to 
whom they may point as the “ horn that had 
eyes,” “ the lying prophet,” and the “ unclean 
spirits.” In this way he will draw men to him by 
the strong chords of their passions, made reason- 
proof by being baptized with the name of piety, 
in this way he may gain a metropolitan pulpit; 
the avenues to his church will be as crowded as 
the passages to the opera; he has but to print his 
prophetic sermons and bind them in lilac and 
gold, and they will adorn the drawing-room table 
of all evangelical ladies, who will regard as a 
sort of pious “ light reading ” the demonstra- 
tion that the prophecy of the locusts whose sting 
is in their tail is fulfilled in the fact of the Turk- 
ish commander’s having taken a horse’s tail for 
his standard, and that the French are the very 
frogs predicted in the Revelations. 
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Pleasant to the clerical flesh under such cir- 
cumstances is the arrival of Sunday! Somewhat 
at a disadvantage during the week, in the pres- 
ence of working-day interests and lay splen- 
dours, on Sunday the preacher becomes the cyno- 
sure of a thousand eyes, and predominates at 
once over the Amphitryon with whom he dines, 
and the most captious member of his church or 
vestry. He has an immense advantage over all 
other public speakers. The platform orator is 
subject to the criticism of hisses and groans. 
Counsel for the plaintiff expects the retort of 
counsel for the defendant. The honourable 
gentleman on one side of the House is liable to 
have his facts and figures shown up by his hon- 
ourable friend on the opposite side. Even the 
scientific or literary lecturer, if he is dull or in- 
competent, may see the best part of his audience 
quietly slip out one by one. But the preacher is 
completely master of the situation : no one may 
hiss, no one may depart. Like the writer of 
imaginary conversations, he may put what imbe- 
cilities he pleases into the mouths of his antago- 
nists, and swell with triumph when he has refuted 
them. He may riot in gratuitous assertions, 
confident that no man will contradict him; he 
may exercise perfect free-will in logic, and in- 
vent illustrative experience; he may give an 
evangelical edition of history with the incon- 
venient facts omitted, — all this he may do with 
irapunity, certain that those of his hearers who 
are not sympathizing are not listening. For the 
Press has no band of critics who go the round of 
the churches and chapels, and are on the watch 
for a slip or defect in the preacher, to make a 
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“ feature ” in their article; the clergy are, prac- 
tically, the most irresponsible of all talkers. For 
this reason, at least, it is well that they do not 
always allow their discourses to be merely fugi- 
tive, but are often induced to fix them in that 
black and white in which they are open to the 
criticism of any man who has the courage and 
patience to treat them with thorough freedom of 
speech and pen. 

It is because we think this criticism of clerical 
teaching desirable for the public good, that we 
devote some pages to Dr. Gumming. He is, as 
every one knows, a preacher of immense popu- 
larity; and of the numerous publications in 
which he perpetuates his pulpit labours, all cir- 
culate widely, and some, according to their title- 
page, have reached the sixteenth thousand. 
Now, our opinion of these publications is the 
very opposite of that given by a newspaper 
eulogist: we do not “ believe that the repeated 
issues of Dr. Cumming’s thoughts are having a 
beneficial effect on society,” but the reverse: 
and hence, little inclined as we are to dwell on 
his pages, we think it worth while to do so, for 
the sake of pointing out in them what we believe 
to be profoundly mistaken and pernicious. Of 
Dr. Gumming personally we know absolutely 
nothing; our acquaintance vdth him is confined 
to a perusal of his works, our judgment of him 
is founded solely on the manner in which he has 
written himself down on his pages. We know 
neither how he looks nor how he lives. We are 
ignorant whether, like Saint Paul, he has a 
bodily presence that is weak and contemptible, 
or whether his person is as florid and as prone 
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to amplification as his style. For aught we 
know, he may not only have the gift of prophecy, 
but may bestow the profits of all his w'orks to 
feed the poor, and be ready to give his own body 
to be burned with as much alacrity as he infers 
the everlasting burning of Roman Catholics 
and Puseyites. Out of the pulpit he may be 
a model of justice, tmthfulness, and the love 
that thinketh no evil; but we are obliged to 
judge of his charity by the spirit we find in his 
sermons, and shall only be glad to learn that 
his practice is, in many respects, an amiable non 
sequitur from his teaching. 

Dr. Cumming’s mind is evidently not of the 
pietistic order. There is not the slightest lean- 
ing towards mysticism in his Christianity, — no 
indication of religious raptures, of delight in 
God, of spiritual communion with the Father. 
He is most at home in the forensic view of Justi- 
fication, and dwells on salvation as a scheme 
rather than as an experience. He insists on 
good works as the sign of justifying faith, as 
labours to be achieved to the glory of God; but 
he rarely represents them as the spontaneous, 
necessary outflow of a soul filled with Divine 
love. He is at home in the external, the polemi- 
cal, the historical, the circumstantial, and is only 
episodically devout and practical. The great 
majority of his published sermons are occupied 
with argument or philippic against Romanists 
and unbelievers, with “ vindications ” of the 
Bible, with the political interpretation of proph- 
ecy, or the criticism of public events; and the 
devout aspiration or the spiritual and practical 
exhortation is tacked to them as a sort of fringe 
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in a hurried sentence or two at the end. He 
revels in the demonstrations that the Pope is 
the Man of Sin; he is copious on the downfall 
of the Ottoman Empire; he appears to glow 
with satisfaction in turning a story which tends 
to show how he abashed an “infidel; ” it is a 
favourite exercise with him to form conjectures 
of the process by which the earth is to be burned 
up, and to picture Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Wil- 
berforce being caught up to meet Christ in the 
air, while Romanists, Puseyites, and infidels are 
given over to gnashing of teeth. But of really 
spiritual joys and sorrows, of the life and death 
of Christ as a manifestation of love that con- 
strains the soul, of sympathy with that yearning 
over the lost and erring which made Jesus weep 
over Jerusalem, and prompted the sublime 
prayer, “ Father, forgive them,” of the gentler 
fruits of the Spirit, and the peace of God which 
passeth understanding, — of all this, we find 
little trace in Dr. Cumming’s discourses. 

His style is in perfect correspondence with 
this habit of mind. Though diffuse, as that of 
all preachers must be, it has rapidity of move- 
ment, perfect clearness, and some aptness of 
illustration. He has much of that literary talent 
which makes a good journalist, — the power- of 
beating out an idea over a large space, and of 
introducing far-fetched apropos. His vsnitings 
have, indeed, no high merit: they have no 
originality or force of thought, no striking 
felicity of presentation, no depth of emotion. 
Throughout nine volumes we have alighted on 
no passage which impressed us as worth ex- 
tracting, and placing among the “beauties ” of 
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evangelical writers, such as Robert Hall, Foster 
the Essayist, or Isaac Taylor. Everywhere 
there is commonplace cleverness, nowhere a 
spark of rare thought, of lofty sentiment, or 
pathetic tenderness. We feel ourselves in com- 
pany with a voluble retail talker, whose lan- 
guage is exuberant but not exact, and to whom 
we should never think of referring for precise 
information or for well-digested thought and 
experience. His argument continually slides 
into wholesale assertion and vague declamation, 
and in his love of ornament he frequently be- 
comes tawdry. For example, he tells us ^ that 
“ Botany weaves around the cross her amaran- 
thine garlands; and Newton comes from his 
starry home, Linnaeus from his flowery resting- 
place, and Werner and Hutton from their sub- 
terranean graves, at the voice of Chalmers, to 
acknowledge that all they learned and elicited 
in their respective provinces, has only served to 
show more clearly that Jesus of Nazareth is en- 
throned on the riches of the universe; ” and so 
prosaic an injunction to his hearers as that they 
should choose a residence within an easy dis- 
tance of church is magnificently draped by him 
as an exhortation to prefer a house “ that basks 
in the sunshine of the countenance of God.” 
Like all preachers of his class, he is more fertile 
in imaginative paraphrase than in close expo- 
sition, and in this way he gives us some re- 
markable fragments of what we may call the 
romance of Scripture, filling up the outline of 
the record with an elaborate colouring quite un- 
dreamed of by more literal minds. The serpent, 

^ Apoc. Sketches, p. 265. 
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lie informs us, said to Eve, “ Can it be so? 
Surely you are mistaken that God hath said you 
shall die, a creature so fair, so lovely, so beauti- 
ful. It is impossible. The laws of nature and 
physical science tell you that my interpretation is 
correct; you shall not die. I can tell you by my 
own experience as an angel that you shall be as 
gods, Imowing good and evil.” ^ Again, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gumming, Abel had so clear an idea 
of the Incarnation and Atonement that when 
he offered his sacrifice, “ he must have said, ‘ I 
feel myself a guilty sinner, and that in myself 
I cannot meet thee alive; I lay on thine altar 
this victim, and I shed its blood as my testimony 
that mine should be shed; and I look for for- 
giveness and undeserved mercy through Him 
who is to bruise the serpent’s head, and whose 
atonement this typifies.’ ” ^ Indeed, his pro- 
ductions are essentially ephemeral; he is essen- 
tially a journalist, who writes sermons instead 
of leading articles, who, instead of venting dia- 
tribes against her Majesty’s Ministers, directs 
his power of invective against Cardinal Wise- 
man and the Puseyites, — instead of declaiming 
on public spirit, perorates on the “glory of 
God.” We fancy he is called, in the more 
refined evangelical circles, an “ intellectual 
preacher; ” by the plainer sort of Christians, a 
“ flowery preacher ; ’’ and w^e are inclined to 
think that the more spiritually minded class of 
believers, who look with greater anxiety for 
the kingdom of God within them than for the 
visible advent of Christ in 1864, will be likely 
to find Dr. Cumming’s declamatory flights 

i A|)oc. Sketches, p. 1^94. 2 Occas:Bisc., vol j. 
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and historico-prophetical exercitations as little 
better than “ clouts o’ cauld parritch.” 

Such is our general impression from his writ- 
ings, after an attentive perusal. There are some 
particular characteristics which we shall consider 
more closely, but in doing so we must be under- 
stood as altogether declining any doctrinal dis- 
cussion. We have no intention to consider the 
grounds of Dr. Cumming’s dogmatic system, to 
examine the principles of his prophetic exegesis, 
or to question his opinion concerning the little 
horn, the river Euphrates, or the seven vials. 
We identify ourselves with no one of the bodies 
whom he regards it as his special mission to 
attack; we give our adhesion neither to 
Romanism, Puseyism, nor to that anomalous 
combination of opinions which he introduces to 
us under the name of Infidelity. It is simply 
as spectators that we criticise Dr. Cumming’s 
mode of warfare; and we concern ourselves less 
with what he holds to be Christian truth than 
with his manner of enforcing that truth, less with 
the doctrines he teaches than with the moral spirit 
and tendencies of his teaching. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
Dr. Cumming’s writings is unscrupulosity of 
statement. His motto apparently is, Chris- 
tianitatem, quocunque modo Christianitatem; 
and the only system he includes under the term 
Christianity is Calvinistic Protestantism. Ex- 
perience has so long shown that the human brain 
is a congenial nidus for inconsistent beliefs that 
we do not pause to inquire how Dr. Gumming, 
who attributes the conversion of the unbelieving 
to the Divine Spirit, can think it necessary to 
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co-operate with that Spirit by argumentative 
white lies. Nor do we for a moment impugn 
the genuineness of his zeal for Christianity, or 
the sincerity of his conviction that the doctrines 
he preaches are necessary to salvation; on the 
contrary, we regard the flagrant unveracity that 
we find on his pages as an indirect result of that 
conviction, — as a result, namely, of the intel- 
lectual and moral distortion of view which is 
inevitably produced by assigning to dogmas, 
based on a very complex structure of evidence, 
the place and authority of first truths. A dis- 
tinct appreciation of the value of evidence — in 
other words, the intellectual perception of truth 
— is more closely allied to truthfulness of state- 
ment, or the moral quality of veracity, than is 
generally admitted. There is not a more per- 
nicious fallacy afloat in common parlance than 
the wide distinction made between intellect and 
morality. Amiable impulses without intellect 
man may have in common with dogs and horses ; 
but morality, which is speciflcally human, is de- 
pendent on the regulation of feeling by intellect. 
All human beings who can be said to be in any 
degree moral have their impulses guided, not 
indeed always by their own intellect, but by the 
intellect of human beings who have gone before 
them, and created traditions and associations 
which have taken the rank of laws. Now, that 
highest moral habit, the constant preference of 
truth both theoretically and practically, pre- 
eminently demands the co-operation of the intel- 
lect with the impulses; as is indicated by the 
fact that it is only found in anything like com- 
pleteness in the highest class of minds. In 
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accordance with this we think it is found that, 
in proportion as religious sects exalt feeling 
above intellect, and believe themselves to be 
guided by direct inspiration rather than by a 
spontaneous exertion of their faculties, — that 
is, in proportion as they are removed from 
rationalism, — their sense of truthfulness is misty 
and confused. No one can have talked to the 
more enthusiastic Methodists, and listened to 
their stories of miracles, without perceiving that 
they require no other passport to a statement 
than that it accords with their wishes and their 
general conception of God’s dealing; nay, they 
regard as a symptom of sinful scepticism -an in- 
quiry into the evidence for a story which they 
think unquestionably tends to the glory of God, 
and in retailing such stories, new particulars, 
further tending to his glory, are “ borne in ” 
upon their minds. Now Dr. Gumming, as we 
have said, is no enthusiastic pietist: within a 
certain circle, within the mill of evangelical 
orthodoxy, his intellect is perpetually at work; 
but that principle of sophistication which our 
friends the Methodists deidve from the pre- 
dominance of their pietistic feelings, is involved 
for him in the doctrine of verbal inspiration; 
what is for them a state of emotion submerging 
the intellect, is with him a formula imprisoning 
the intellect, depriving it of its proper function, 
— the free search for truth, — and making it 
the mere servant-of-all-work to a foregone con- 
clusion. Minds fettered by this doctrine no 
longer inquire concerning a proposition whether 
it is attested by sufficient evidence, but whether 
it accords with Scripture; they do not search 
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for facts, as such, but for facts that will bear out 
their doctrine. They become accustomed to 
reject the more direct evidence in favour of the 
less direct, and where adverse evidence reaches 
demonstration they must resort to devices and 
expedients in order to explain away contradic- 
tion. It is easy to see that this mental habit 
blunts not only the perception of truth, but the 
sense of truthfulness, and that the man whose 
faith drives him into fallacies treads close upon 
the precipice of falsehood. 

We have entered into this digression for the 
sake of mitigating the inference that is likely 
to be drawti from that characteristic of Dr. Cum- 
ming’s works to which we have pointed. He 
is much in the same inteUeetual condition as that 
professor of Padua who, in order to disprove 
Galileo’s discovery of Jupiter’s satellites, urged 
that as there were only seven metals there could 
not be more than seven planets, — a mental con- 
dition scarcely compatible with candour. And 
we may well suppose that if the Professor had 
held the belief in seven planets, and no more, to 
be a necessary condition of salvation, his mental 
condition would have been so dazed that even 
if he had consented to look through Galileo’s 
telescope, his eyes would have reported in 
accordance with his inward alarms rather than 
with the external fact. So long as a belief in 
propositions is regarded as indispensable to sal- 
vation, the pursuit of truth oa such is not possi- 
ble, any more than it is possible for a man who 
is swimming for his life to make meteorological 
observations on the storm which threatens to 
overwhelm him. The sense of alarm and haste, 
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the anxiety for personal safety, which Dr. Gum- 
ming insists upon as the proper religious atti- 
tude, unmans the nature, and allows no thorough 
calm-thinking, no tmly noble, disinterested 
feeling. Hence we by no means suspect that the 
unscrupulosity of statement with which we 
charge Dr. Gumming extends beyond the sphere 
of his theological prejudices; we do not doubt 
that, religion apart, he appreciates and practises 
veracity. 

A grave general accusation must be sup- 
ported by details ; and in adducing those, we 
purposely select the most obvious cases of mis- 
representation, — such as require no argument 
to expose them, but can be perceived at a glance. 
Among Dr. Cumming’s numerous books, one 
of the most notable for unscrupulosity of state- 
ment is the “ Manual of Christian Evidences,” 
wi’itten, as he tells us in his preface, not to give 
the deepest solutions of the ditSculties in ques- 
tion, but to furnish Scripture-Readers, City 
Missionaries, and Sunday-school Teachers with 
a “ ready reply ” to sceptical arguments. This 
announcement that readiness was the chief qual- 
ity sought for in the solutions here given, modi- 
fies our inference from the other qualities which 
those solutions present; and it is but fair to 
presume that when the Christian disputant is 
not in a hurry. Dr, Gumming would recommend 
replies less ready and more veracious. Here is 
an example of what in another place ^ he tells 
his readers is “ change in their pocket, ... a 
little ready argument which they can employ, and 
therewith answer a fool according to his folly.” 

f Lect. on Daniel, p. 6. 
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Fi’om the nature of this argumentative small 
coin, we are inclined to think Dr. Cumming un- 
derstands answering a fool according to his folly 
to mean, giving him a foolish answer. We quote 
from the “ Manual of Christian Evidences,” 

p. 62 : — 

“ Some of the gods which the heathen worshipped 
were among the greatest monsters that ever walked 
the earth. Mercury was a thief; and because he was 
an expert thief, he was enrolled among the gods. Bac- 
chus was a mere sensualist and drunkard; and there- 
fore he was enrolled among the gods. Venus was a 
dissipated and abandoned courtesan ; and therefore she 
was enrolled among the goddesses. Mars was a sav- 
age, that gloried in battle and in blood ; and therefore 
he was deified and enrolled among the gods.” 

Does Dr, Cumming believe the purport of 
these sentences? If so, this passage is worth 
handing down as his theory of the Greek myth, — 
as a specimen of the astounding ignorance which 
was possible in a metropolitan preacher, a. d. 
1854. And if he does not believe them, — the 
inference must then be that he thinks delicate 
veracity about the ancient Greeks is not a Chris- 
tian virtue, but only a “ splendid sin ” of the un- 
regenerate. This inference is rendered the more 
probable by our finding, a little further on, that 
he is not more scrupulous about the moderns, if 
they come xmder his definition of “ Infidels.” 
But the passage we are about to quote in proof 
of this has a worse quality than its discrepancy 
with fact. Who that has a spark of generous 
feeling, that rejoices in the presence of good in 
a fellow-being, has not dwelt with pleasure on 
the thought that Lord Byron’s unhappy career 
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was ennobled and purified towards its close by a 
high and sympathetic purpose, by honest and 
energetic efforts for his fellow-men? 'Who has 
not read with deep emotion those last pathetic 
lines, beautiful as the after-glow of sunset, in 
which love and resignation are mingled with 
something of a melancholy heroism? Who has 
not lingered with compassion over the dying 
scene at Missolonghi, — the sufferer’s inability 
to make his farewell messages of love intelligible, 
and the last long hours of silent pain? Yet for 
the sake of furnishing his disciples with a '' ready 
reply,” Dr. Gumming can prevail on himself to 
inoculate them with a bad-spirited falsity like the 
following: — 

“ We have one striking exhibition of an infidel’s 
brightest thoughts in some lines written in his dying 
moments by a man gifted with great genius, capable 
of prodigious intellectual prowess, but of worthless 
principle and yet more worthless practices, — I mean 
the celebrated Lord Byron. He says : — 

‘Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill. 

Though pleasure fills the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart is lonely still. 

‘Ay, but to die, and go, alas! 

Where all have gone and all must go; 

To be the Nothing that I was, 

Ere born to life and living woe ! 

‘Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen. 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
x\nd know, whatever thou hast been, 

’T is something better not to be. 

‘Nay, for inyself, so dark my fate 

Through eveiy turn of life hath been, 

Man and the world so much I hate^ 

I care not when I quit the scene.’” 
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It is difficult to suppose that Dr. Gumming 
can have been so grossly imposed upon, — that 
he can be so ill-informed as really to believe that 
these lines were “ written ” by Lord Byron in his 
dying moments ; but, allowing him the full bene- 
fit of that possibility, how shall we explain his 
introduction of this feebly rabid doggerel as “an 
infidel’s brightest thoughts ” ? 

In marshalling the evidences of Christianity, 
Dr. Gumming directs most of his arguments 
against opinions that are either totally imagin- 
ary or that belong to the past rather than to the 
present, while he entirely fails to meet the diffi- 
culties actually felt and urged by those who are 
unable to accept Revelation. There can hardly 
be a stronger proof of misconception as to the. 
character of free-thinking in the present day, 
than the recoromendation of Leland’s “ Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists,” — a method 
which is unquestionably short and easy for 
preachers disinclined to reconsider their stereo- 
typed modes of thinking and arguing, but which 
has quite ceased to realize those epithets in the 
conversion of Deists. Yet Dr. Gumming not 
only recommends this book, but takes the trouble 
himself to write a feebler version of its argu- 
ments. For example, on the question of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment writings, he says : “ If, therefore, at a 
period long subsequent to the death of Christ, 
a number of men had appeared in the world, 
drawn up a book which they christened by the 
name of the Holy Scripture, and recorded these 
things which appear in it as facts when they 
were only the fancies of their own imagination, 
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surely the Jews would have instantly reclaimed 
that no such events transpired, that no such 
person as Jesus Christ appeared in their capital, 
and that their crucifixion of him, and their 
alleged evil treatment of his apostles, were mere 
fictions.” ^ It is scarcely necessary to say that, 
in such argument as this. Dr. Gumming is beat: 
ing the air. He is meeting a hypothesis which no 
one holds, and totally missing the real question. 
The only type of “ infidel ” whose existence Dr. 
Gumming recognizes is that fossil personage 
who “ calls the Bible a lie and a forgery.” He 
seems to be ignorant — or he chooses to ignore 
the fact — that there is a large body of eminently 
instructed and earnest men who regard the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures as a series of his- 
torical documents, to be dealt with according to 
the rules of historical criticism, and that an 
equally large number of men, who are not his- 
torical critics, find the dogmatic scheme built on 
the letter of the Scriptures opposed to their pro- 
foundest moral convictions. Dr. Cumming’s 
infidel is a man who, because his life is vicious, 
tries to convince himself that there is no God, 
and that Christianity is an imposture, but who 
is all the while secretly conscious that he is op- 
posing the truth, and cannot help “ letting out ” 
admissions “ that the Bible is the Book of God.” 
We are favoured with the following “ Creed of 
the Infidel : ” — 

“ I believe that there is no God, but that matter is 
God, and God is matter; and that it is no matter 
whether there is any God or not. I believe also that the 
world was not made, but that the world made itself, or 

^ Man. of Evidences, p. 81 . 
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that it had no beginning, and that it will last forever. 
I believe that man is a beast; that the soul is the body, 
and that the body is the soul; and that after death 
there is neither body nor soul. I believe that there 
is no religion, that natural religion is the only reli- 
gion, and all religion unnatural, I believe not in 
Moses ; I believe in the first philosophers. I believe 
not in the evangelists ; I believe in Chubb, Collins, 
Toland, Tindal, and Hobbes. I believe in Lord Boling- 
broke, and I believe not in St. Paul. I believe not 
in revelation; I believe in tradition; 1 believe m the 
Talmud; I believe in the Koran : I believe not in the 
Bible. I believe in Socrates; I believe in Confucius; 
I believe in Mahomet; I believe not in Christ. And 
lastly I believe in all unbelief.” 

The intellectual and moral monster whose 
creed is this complex web of contradictions 
is, moreover, according to Dr. Gumming, a 
being who unites much simplicity and imbecility 
with his Satanic hardihood, much tenderness of 
conscience with his obdurate vice. Hear the 
proof:” 

“ I once met with an acute and enlightened infidel, 
with whom I reasoned day after day, and for hours 
together ; I submitted to him the internal, the external, 
and the experimental evidences, but made no impres- 
sion on his scorn and unbelief. At length I enter- 
tained a suspicion that there was something morally 
rather than intellectually wrong, and that the bias 
was not in the intellect but in the heart ; one day 
therefore I said to him, ^ I must now state my convic- 
tion, and you may call me uncharitable, but duty com- 
pels me; you are living in some known and gross sin.’ 
The man's countenance became pale; he bowed and 
Uft me," ^ 


* Man. of Evidences, p: 254. 
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Here we have the remarkable psychological 
phenomenon of an “acute and enlightened” 
man who deliberately purposing to indulge in a 
favourite sin, and regarding the Gospel with 
scorn and unbelief, is, nevertheless, so much 
more scrupulous than the majority of Christians, 
that he cannot “ embrace sin and the Gospel 
simultaneously; ” who is so alarmed at the Gos- 
pel in which he does not believe, that he cannot be 
easy without trying to crush it; whose acuteness 
and enlightenment suggests to him, as a means of 
crushing the Gospel, to argue from day to day 
with Dr. Gumming; and who is withal so naive 
that he is taken by surprise when Dr. Gumming, 
failing in argument, resorts to accusation, and 
so tender in conscience that, at the mention of 
his sin, he turns pale and leaves the spot. If 
there be any human mind in existence capable of 
holding Dr. Cumming’s “ Creed of the Infidel,” 
of at the same time believing in tradition and 
“ believing in all unbelief,” it must be the mind 
of the infidel just described, for whose existence 
we have Dr. Cumming’s eoo officio word as a theo- 
logian; and to theologians we may apply what 
Sancho Panza says of the bachelors of Sala- 
manca, that they never teU lies, — except when it 
suits their purpose. 

The total absence from Dr. Cumming’s theo- 
logical mind of any demarcation between fact 
and rhetoric is exhibited in another passage, 
where he adopts the dramatic form: — 

“ Ask the peasant on the hill — and I have ashed 
amid the mountains of Braemar and Deeside, — ‘ How 
do you know that this book is, divine, and that the reli- 
gion you profess is true.'’ You never read Paley.^ ’ 
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‘No, I never heard of him.’ ‘You have never read 
Butler?’ ‘No, I have never heard of him.’ ‘Nor 
Chalmers?’ ‘No, I do not know him.’ ‘You have 
never read any books on evidence? ’ ‘ No, I have read 
no such books.’ ‘ Then how do you know this book is 
true? ’ ‘ Know it! Tell me that the Dee, the Clunie, 
and the Garrawalt, the streams at my feet, do not run ; 
that the winds do not sigh amid the gorges of these 
blue hills ; that the sun does not kindle the peaks of 
Loch-na-Gar; tell me my heart does not beat, and I 
will believe you ; but do not teU me the Bible is not 
divine. I have found its truth illuminating my foot- 
steps; its consolations sustaining my heart. May my 
tongue cleave to my mouth’s roof, and my right hand 
forget its cunning, if I ever deny what is my deepest 
inner experience, that this blessed book is the book of 
God.’ ” 1 

Dr. Gumming is so slippery and lax in his 
mode of presentation that we find it impossible 
to gather whether he means to assert that this is 
what a peasant on the mountains of Braemar did 
say, or that it is what such a peasant would say: 
in the one case the passage may be taken as a 
measure of his truthfulness ; in the other, of his 
judgment. 

His own faith, apparently, has not been alto- 
gether intuitive, like that of his rhetorical peas- 
ant, for he tells us ^ that he has himself experi- 
enced what it is to have religious doubts. “ I 
was tainted while at the University by this 
spirit of scepticism. I thought Christianity 
might not be true. The very possibility of its 
being true was the thought I felt I must meet 
and settle. Conscience could give me no peace 
tin I had settled it. I read, and I have read 

1 Giiurch before the Flood, p. 35, ^ Apoc. Sketches, p. 405, 
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from that day, for fourteen or fifteen years, till 
this, and now I am as convinced, upon the clear- 
est evidence, that this book is the book of God as 
that I now address you.” This experience, how- 
ever, instead of impressing on him the fact that 
doubt may be the stamp of a truth-loving mind, 
— that sunt quibus non credidisse honor est, et 
fidei futures pignus, — seems to have produced 
precisely the contrary effect. It has not enabled 
laim even to conceive the condition of a mind 
“ perplexed in faith but pure in deeds,” craving 
light, yearning for a faith that will harmonize 
and cherish its highest powers and aspirations, 
but unable to find that faith in dogmatic Chris- 
tianity. His own doubts apparently were of a 
different kind. Nowhere in his pages have we 
found a humble, candid, sympathetic attempt to 
meet the difficulties that may be felt by an ingen- 
uous mind. Eveiywhere he supposes that the 
doubter is hardened, conceited, consciously shut- 
ting his eyes to the light, — a fool who is to be 
answered according to his folly, — that is, with 
ready replies made up of reckless assertions, 
of apocryphal anecdotes, and, where other 
resources fail, of vituperative imputation. As to 
the reading which he has prosecuted for fifteen 
years, — either it has left him totally ignorant 
of the relation which his own religious creed 
bears to the criticism and philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century, or he systematically blinks that 
criticism and that philosophy; and instead of 
honestly and seriously endeavouring to meet and 
solve what he knows to be the real difficulties, 
contents himself with setting up popinjays to 
shoot at, for the sake of confirming the ignoi'ance 
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and winning the cheap admiration of his evan- 
gelical hearers and readers. Like the Catholic 
preacher who, after throwing down his cap and 
apostrophizing it as Luther, turned to his au- 
dience and said, “ You see this heretical fellow 
has not a word to say for himself,” Dr. Gum- 
ming, having drawn his ugly portrait of the 
infidel, and put arguments of a convenient 
quahty into his mouth, finds a “ short and easy 
method ” of confounding this “ croaking frog.” 

In his treatment of infidels, we imagine he is 
guided by a mental process which may be ex- 
pressed in the following syllogism: Whatever 
tends to the glory of God is true; it is for the 
glory of God that infidels should be as bad as 
possible; therefore whatever tends to show that 
infidels are as bad as possible is true. All infi- 
dels, he tells us, have been men of “ gross and 
licentious lives.” Is there not some well-known 
unbeliever — David Hume, for example — of 
whom even Dr. Cumming’s readers may have 
heard as an exception? No matter. Some one 
suspected that he was not an exception; and as 
that suspicion tends to the glory of God, it is one 
for a Christian to entertain.^ If we were unable 
to imagine this kind of self -sophistication, we 
should be obliged to suppose that, relying on the 
ignorance of his evangelical disciples, he fed 
them with direct and conscious falsehoods. 
“ Voltaire,” he informs them, “ declai*es there is 
no God; ” he was “ an antitheist, that is, one who 
deliberately and avowedly opposed and hated 
God, who swore in his blasphemy that he would 
dethrone him,” and “ advocated the very depths 

^ See Man. of Evidences, p. 73. 
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of the lowest sensuality.” With regard to many 
statements of a similar kind, equally at variance 
with ti’uth, in Dr. Cumming’s volumes, we pre- 
sume that he has been misled by hearsay or by 
the second-hand character of his acquaintance 
with free-thinking literature. An evangelical 
preacher is not obliged to be well-read. Here, 
however, is a case which the extremest supposi- 
tion of educated ignorance will not reach. Even 
books of “ evidences ” quote from Voltaire the 
line, — * 

“ Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait I’inventer; ” 

even persons fed on the mere whey and butter- 
milk of literature must know that in philosophy 
Voltaire was nothing if not a theist, — must 
know that he wrote not against God, but against 
Jehovah, the God of the Jews, whom he believed 
to be a false God, — must know that to say 
Voltaire was an atheist on this ground is as ab- 
surd as to say that a Jacobite opposed hereditary 
monarchy because he declared the Brunswick 
family had no title to the throne. That Dr. 
Gumming should repeat the vulgar fables about 
Voltaire’s death is merely what we might expect 
from the specimens we have seen of his illustra- 
tive stories. A man whose accounts of his own 
experience are apocryphal is not likely to put 
borrowed narratives to any severe test. 

The alliance between intellectual and moral 
perversion is strikingly typified by the way in 
which he alternates from the unveracious to the 
absurd, from misrepresentation to contradiction. 
Side by side with the adduction of “ facts ” such 
as those we have quoted, we find him arguing 
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on one page that the Trinity was too grand a 
doctrine to have been conceived by man, and was 
therefore Divine; and on another page, that the 
Incarnation had been preconceived by man, and 
is therefore to be accepted as Divine. But we 
are less concerned with the fallacy of his “ ready 
replies” than with their falsity; and even of 
this we can only afford space for a very few 
specimens. Here is one: “ There is a thousand 
times more proof that the gospel of John was 
written by him than there is that the AvajSacrts 
was written by Xenophon, or the Alts Poetica 
by Horace.” If Dr. Gumming had chosen Pla- 
to’s Epistles or Anacreon’s Poems, instead of the 
Anabasis or the Ars Poetica, he would have re- 
duced the extent of the falsehood, and would 
have furnished a ready reply which would have 
been equally effective with his Sunday-school 
teachers and their disputants. Hence we con- 
clude this prodigality of misstatement, this exu- 
berance of mendacity, is an effervescence of zeal 
in majorem gloriam Dei. Elsewhere he tells us 
that “ the idea of the author of the ‘ Vestiges ’ 
is that man is the development of a monkey, that 
the monkey is the embryo man, so that if you 
keep a baboon long enough, it will develop itself 
into a man.'’ How well Dr. Gumming has quali- 
fied himself to judge of the ideas in “ that very 
unphilosophical book,” as he pronounces it, may 
be inferred from the fact that he implies the 
author of the “ Vestiges ” to have originated the 
nebular hypothesis. 

In the volume from which the last extract is 
taken, even the hardihood of assertion is sur- 
passed by the suicidal character of the argument. 
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It is called “ The Church before the Flood,” 
and is devoted chiefly to the adjustment of the 
question between the Bible and Geology. Keep- 
ing within the limits we have prescribed to our- 
selves, we do not enter into the matter of this 
discussion; we merely pause a little over the 
volume in order to point out Dr. Cumming’s 
mode of treating the question. He first tells us 
that “ the Bible has not a single scientific error 
in it; ” that its slightest intimations of scientific 
principles or natural phenomena have in every 
instance been demonstrated to be exactly and 
strictly true” and he asks : — 

“ How is it that Moses, with no greater education 
than the Hindoo or the ancient philosopher, has written 
his book, touching science at a thousand points, so 
accurately that scientific research has discovered no 
flaws in it ; and yet in those investigations which have 
taken place in more recent centuries, it has not been 
shown that he has committed one single error, or made 
one solitary assertion which can be proved by the raa- 
turest science or by the most eagle-eyed philosopher 
to be incorrect, scientifically or historically ? ” 

According to this, the relation of the Bible to 
Science should be one of the strong points of 
apologists for Revelation; the scientific accu- 
racy of Moses should stand at the head of their 
evidences; and they might urge, with some 
cogency, that since Aristotle, who devoted him- 
self to science, and lived many ages after Moses, 
does little else than err ingeniously, this fact, that 
the Jewish Law-giver, though touching science 
at a thousand points, has written nothing that 
has not been “ demonstrated to be exactly and 
strictly true,” is an irrefragable proof of his 

VOL. VI— 19 
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having derived his knowledge from a super- 
natural source. How does it happen, then, that 
Dr. Cumming forsakes this strong position? 
How is it that we find him, some pages further 
on, engaged in reconciling Genesis with the dis- 
coveries of science, by means of imaginative hy- 
potheses and feats of “ interpretation ” ? Surely, 
that which has been demonstrated to be exactly 
and strictly true does not require hypothesis and 
critical argument, in order to show that it may 
possibly agree with those very discoveries by 
means of which its exact and strict truth has been 
demonstrated. And why should Dr. Cumming 
suppose, as we shall presently find him suppos- 
ing, that men of science hesitate to accept the 
Bible, because it appears to contradict their dis- 
coveries? By his own statement, that appear- 
ance of contradiction does not exist; on the 
contrary, it has been demonstrated that the 
Bible precisely agrees with their discoveries. 
Perhaps, however, in saying of the Bible that 
its “slightest intimations of scientific principles 
or natural phenomena have in every instance 
been demonstrated to be exactly and strictly 
true,” Dr. Cumming merely means to imply 
that theologians have found out a way of ex- 
plaining the bibhcal text so that it no longer, in 
their opinion, appears to be in contradiction with 
the discoveries of science. . One of two things, 
therefore : either he uses language without the 
slightest appreciation of its real meaning; or the 
assertions he makes on one page are dii’ectly con- 
tradicted by the arguments he urges on another. 

Dr. Gumming’s principles or, we should 
leather say, confused notions — of biblical inter- 
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pretation, as exhibited in this volume, are par- 
ticularly significant of his mental calibre. He 
says: ^ “ Men of science, who are full of scientific 
investigation and enamoured of scientific dis- 
covery, will hesitate before they accept a book 
which, they think, contradicts the plainest and 
the most unequivocal disclosures they have made 
in the bowels of the earth or among the stars of 
the sky. To all these we answer, as we have 
already indicated, there is not the least disso- 
nance between God’s written book and the most 
mature discoveries of geological science. One 
thing, however, there may be; there may he a 
contradiction between the discoveries of geology 
and our preconceived interpretations of the 
Bible. But this is not because the Bible is wrong, 
but because our interpretation is wrong.” (The 
italics in all cases are our own.) 

Elsewhere he says: “ It seems to me plainly 
evident that the record of Genesis, when read 
fairly and not in the light of our prejudices, — 
and, mind you, the essence of Popery is to read 
the Bible in the light of our opinions, instead of 
viewing our opinions in the light of the Bible, in 
its plain and obvious sense, — falls in perfectly 
with the assertion of geologists.” 

On comparing these two passages, we gather 
that when Dr. Gumming, under stress of geo- 
logical discovery, assigns to the biblical text a 
meaning entirely different from that which, on 
his own showing, was universally ascribed to it 
fbr more than three thousand years, he regards 
himself as “ viewing his opinions in the light of 
the Bible in its plain and obvious sense ” ! Now 

^ Chui’ch before tbe Flood, p. 93. 
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he is reduced to one of two alternatives : either 
he must hold that the “ plain and obvious mean- 
ing ” of the whole Bible dilfers from age to age, 
so that the criterion of its meaning lies in the 
sum of knowledge possessed by each successive 
age, — -the Bible being an elastic garment for 
the growing thought of mankind; or he must 
hold that some portions are amenable to this 
criterion, and others not so. In the former case 
he accepts the principle of interpretation 
adopted by the early German rationalists ; in 
the latter case he has to show a further criterion 
by which we can judge what parts of the Bible 
are elastic and what rigid. If he says that the 
interpretation of the text is rigid wherever it 
treats of doctrines necessary to salvation, we an- 
swer that for doctrines to be necessary to salva- 
tion they must first be true ; and in order to be 
true, according to his ovm principle, they must 
be founded on a correct interpretation of the 
biblical text. Thus he makes the necessity of 
doctrines to salvation the criterion of infallible 
interpretation, and infallible interpretation the 
criterion of doctrines being necessary to salva- 
tion. He is whirled round in a circle, having, by 
admitting the principle of novelty in interpreta- 
tion, completely deprived himself of a basis. 
That he should seize the very moment in which 
he is most palpably betraying that he has no test 
of biblical truth beyond his own opinion, as an 
appropriate occasion for flinging the rather 
novel reproach against Popery that its essence 
is to “ read the Bible in the light of our opin- 
ions,” would be an almost pathetic self-exposure, 
if it were not disgusting. Imbecility that is not 
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even meek ceases to be pitiable and becomes 
simply odious. 

Parenthetic lashes of this kind against Popery 
are very frequent with Dr. Cummmg, and 
occur even in his more devout passages, where 
their introduction must surely disturb the spir- 
itual exercises of his hearers. Indeed, Roman 
Catholics fare worse with him even than infidels. 
Infidels are the small vermin, — the mice to be 
bagged en passant. The main object of his 
chase — the rats which are to be nailed up as 
trophies — are the Roman Catholics. Romanism 
is the masterpiece of Satan; but reassure your- 
selves ! Dr. Gumming has been created. Anti- 
christ is enthroned in the Vatican; but he is 
stoutly withstood by the Boanerges of Crown 
Court. The personality of Satan, as might be 
expected, is a very prominent tenet in Dr. Cum- 
ming’s discourses ; those who doubt it are, he 
thinks, “ generally specimens of the victims of 
Satan as a triumphant seducer; ” and it is 
through the medium of this doctrine that he habit- 
ually contemplates Roman Catholics. They 
are the puppets of which the Devil holds the 
strings. It is only exceptionally that he speaks 
of them as fellow-men, acted on by the same 
desires, fears, and hopes as himself; his rule is to 
hold them up to his hearers as foredoomed in- 
struments of Satan, and vessels of wrath. If he 
is obliged to admit that they are “ no shams,” 
that they are “thoroughly in earnest,” that is 
because they are inspired by hell, because they 
are under an “ infra-natural ” influence. If 
their missionaries are found wherever Protes- 
tant missionaries go, this zeal in propagating 
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their faith is not in them a consistent virtue, as 
it is in Protestants, but a “ melancholy fact,” 
affording additional evidence that they are insti- 
gated and assisted by the Devil. And Dr. 
Gumming is inclined to think that they work 
miracles, because that is no more than might be 
expected from the known ability of Satan, who 
inspii'es them.^ He admits, indeed, that “ there 
is a fragment of the Church of Christ in the very 
bosom of that awful apostasy,” ^ and that there 
are members of the Church of Rome in glory; 
but this admission is rare and episodical, — is a 
declaration, pro forma, about as influential on 
the general disposition and habits as an aristo- 
crat’s profession of democracy. 

This leads us to mention another conspicuous 
characteristic of Dr. Cumming’s teaching, — 
the absence of genuine charity. It is true that 
he makes large profession of tolerance and 
liberality within a certain circle; he exhorts 
Christians to unity; he would have Churchmen 
fraternize with Dissenters, and exhorts these two 
branches of God’s family to defer the settlement 
of their differences till the millennium. But 
the love thus taught is the love of the clafi, which 
is the correlative of antagonism to the rest of 
mankind. It is not sympathy and helpfulness 
towards men as men, but towards men as Chris- 
tians, and as Christians in the sense of a small 
minority. Dr. Cumming’s religion may demand 
a tribute of love, but it gives a charter to hatred ; 
it may enjoin charity, but it fosters all unchari- 
tableness. If I believe that God tells me to love 
my enemies, but at the same time hates his own 

^ Signs of the Times, p, 38. ^ Apoc. Sketches, p. 243. 
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enemies and requires me to have one will with 
him, which has the larger scope, love or hatred? 
And we refer to those pages of Dr. Cumming’s 
in which he opposes Roman Catholics, Pusey- 
ites, and Infidels, — pages which foi’m the larger 
proportion of what he has published, — for 
proof that the idea of God which both the logic 
and spirit of his discourses keep present to his 
hearers, is that of a God who hates his enemies, a 
God who teaches love by fierce denunciations of 
wrath, a God who encourages obedience to his 
precepts by elaborately revealing to us that 
his own government is in precise opposition to 
those precepts. We know the usual evasions 
on this subject. We know Dr. Gumming would 
say that even Roman Cathohcs are to be loved 
and succoured as men ; that he would help even 
that “ unclean spirit,” Cardinal Wiseman, out 
of a ditch. But who that is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the action of the hu m an 
mind, will believe that any genuine and large 
charity can grow out of an exercise of love which 
is always to have an arriere-pensee of hatred? 
Of what quality would be the conjugal love of 
a husband who loved his spouse as a wife, but 
hated her as a woman? It is reserved for the 
regenerate mind, according to Dr. Cumming’s 
conception of it, to be “ wise, amazed, temperate 
and furious, loyal and neutral, in a moment,” 
Precepts of charity uttered with faint breath at 
the end of a sermon are perfectly futile, when 
all the force of the lungs has been sj)ent in keep- 
ing the hearer’s mind fixed on the conception of 
his fellow-men, not as fellow-sinners and fellow- 
sufferers, but as agents of hell, as automata 
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it is in Protestants, but a “ melancholy fact,” 
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enemies and requires me to have one will with 
him, which has the larger scope, love or hatred? 
And we refer to those pages of Dr. Cumming’s 
in which he opposes Roman Catholics, Pusey- 
ites, and Infidels, — pages which form the larger 
proportion of what he has published, — for 
proof that the idea of God which both the logic 
and spirit of his discourses keep present to his 
hearers, is that of a God who hates his enemies, a 
God who teaches love by fierce denunciations of 
wrath, a God who encourages obedience to his 
precepts by elaborately revealing to us that 
his own government is in precise opposition to 
those precepts. We know the usual evasions 
on this subject. We know Dr. Gumming would 
say that even Roman Cathohcs are to be loved 
and succoured as men ; that he would help even 
that “ unclean spirit,” Cardinal Wiseman, out 
of a ditch. But who that is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the action of the human 
mind, will believe that any genuine and large 
charity can grow out of an exercise of love which 
is always to have an arriere-pensee of hatred? 
Of what quality would be the conjugal love of 
a husband who loved his spouse as a wife, but 
hated her as a woman? It is reserved for the 
regenerate mind, according to Dr. Cumming’s 
conception of it, to be “ wise, amazed, temperate 
and furious, loyal -and neutral, in a moment.” 
Precepts of charity uttered with faint breath at 
the end of a sei'mon are perfectly futile, when 
all the force of the lungs has been spent in keep- 
ing the hearer’s mind fixed on the conception of 
his fellow-men, not as fellow-sinners and fellow- 
siifferers, but as agents of hell, as automata 
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through whom Satan plays his game upon 
earth, — not on objects which call forth their 
reverence, their love, their hope of good even 
in the most strayed and perverted, but on 
a minute identification of human things which 
such symbols as the scarlet whore, the beast out 
of the abyss, scorpions whose sting is in their 
tails, men who have the mark of the beast, and 
unclean spirits like frogs. You might as weU 
attempt to educate a child’s sense of beauty by 
hanging its nursery with the horrible and gro- 
tesque pictures in which the early painters 
represented the Last Judgment, as expect Chris- 
tian graces to flourish on that prophetic inter- 
pretation which Dr. Gumming offers as the 
principal nutriment of his flock. Quite apart 
from the critical basis of that interpretation, 
quite apart from the degree of truth there may 
be in Dr. Cumming’s prognostications, — ques- 
tions into which we do not choose to enter, — his 
use of prophecy must be a priori condemned in 
the judgment of right-minded persons, by its 
results as testified in the net moral effect of his 
sermons. The best minds that accept Christian- 
ity as a divinely inspired system believe that the 
great end of the Gospel is not merely the saving 
but the educating of men’s souls, the creating 
within them of holy dispositions, the subduing of 
egoistical pretensions, and the perpetual enhanc- 
ing of the desire that the will of God — a will 
synonymous with goodness and truth — may be 
done on earth. But what relation to all this has 
a system of interpretation which keeps the mind 
of the Christian in the position of a spectator at a 
gladiatorial show, of which Satan is the wild 
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beast in the shape of the great red dragon, and 
two thirds of mankind the victims, — the whole 
provided and got up by God for the edification 
of the saints ? The demonstration that the Sec- 
ond Advent is at hand, if true, can have no really 
holy, spiritual effect; the highest state of mind 
inculcated by the Gospel is resignation to the dis- 
posal of God’s providence, — “ Whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord; whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord,” — not an eagerness to see a tem- 
poral manifestation which shall confound the 
enemies of God and give exultation to the saints ; 
it is to dwell in Christ by spiritual communion 
with his nature, not to fix the date when he shall 
appear in the sky? Dr. Cumming’s delight in 
shadowing forth the downfall of the Man of Sin, 
in prognosticating the battle of Gog and Ma- 
gog, and in advertising the premillennial Ad- 
vent, is simply the transportation of political 
passions on to a so-called religious platform; it 
is the anticipation of the triumph of “ our 
pax'ty,” accomplished by our principal men 
being “ sent for ” into the clouds. Let us be 
understood to speak in all seriousness. If we 
were in search of amusement, we should not 
seek for it by examining Dr. Cumming’s works 
in order to ridicule them. We are simply dis- 
charging a disagreeable duty in delivering our 
opinion that, judged by the highest standard 
even of orthodox Christianity, they are little 
calculated to produce 

‘‘A closer walk with God, 

A calm and heavenly frame;” 

but are more likely to nourish egoistic compla- 
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cency and pretension, a hard and condemnatory 
spirit towards one’s feUow-men, and a busy oc- 
cupation with the minutiae of events, instead of 
a reverent contemplation of great facts and a 
wise application of great pi’ineiples. It would 
be idle to consider Dr. Cumming’s theory of 
prophecy in any other light; as a philosophy 
of history or a specimen of biblical interpreta- 
tion, it bears about the same relation to the 
extension of genuine knowledge as the astrologi- 
cal “ house ” in the heavens bears to the true 
structure and relations of the universe. 

The slight degree in which Dr. Cumming’s 
faith is imbued with truly human sympathies 
is exhibited in the way he treats the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment. Here a little of that 
readiness to strain the letter of the Scriptures 
which he so often manifests when his object is to 
prove a point against Romanism would have 
been an amiable frailty if it had been applied on 
the side of mercy. When he is bent on proving 
that the prophecy concerning the Man of Sin, 
in the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, re- 
fers to the Pope, he can extort from the inno- 
cent word Kadicrai the meaning caihedrize, 
though why we are to translate “He as God 
cathedrizes in the temple of God,” any more 
than we are to translate “ Cathedrize here while 
I go and pray yonder,” it is for Dr. Gumming 
to show more eleaidy than he has yet done. But 
when rigorous literality will favour the conclu- 
sion that the greater proportion of the human 
race will be eternally miserable, — he is 
rigorously literal. 

He says : “ The Greek words, els tous aic5ms 
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T&v alcovcov, here translated ‘ everlasting.’ sig- 
nify literally ‘ unto the ages of ages; ’ aXel av, 
‘ always being,’ that is, everlasting, ceaseless 
existence. Plato uses the Avord in this sense 
when he says, ‘ The Gods that INe forever.’ But 
I must also admit, that this word is used several 
times in a limited extent, — as, for instance, 
‘ The everlasting hills.’ Of course, this does not 
mean that there never will be a time when the 
hills will cease to stand; the expression here is 
evidently figmative, but it implies eternity. The 
hills shall remain as long as that earth lasts, 
and no hand has power to remove them but that 
Etei-nal One which first called them into being ; 
so the state of the soul remains the same after 
death as long as the soul exists, and no one has 
power to alter it. The same word is often ap- 
plied to denote the existence of God, — ‘ the 
Eternal God.’ Can we limit the word when 
applied to him? Because occasionally used in a 
limited sense, we must not infer it is always so. 
‘ Everlasting ’ plainly means in Scripture ‘ with- 
out end; ’ it is only to be explained figuratively 
when it is evident it cannot be interpreted in any 
other way.” 

We do not discuss whether Dr. Cumming’s 
interpretation accords with the meaning of the 
New Testament writers: we simply point to the 
fact that the text becomes elastic for him when he 
wants freer play for his prejudices, while he 
makes it an adamantine barrier against the ad- 
mission that mercy will ultimately triumph, — 
that God, i.e., Love, will be all in all. He as- 
sures US that he does not “ delight to dwell on the 
misery of the lost; ” and We believe him. That 
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misei’y does not seem to be a question of feeling 
with him, either one way or the other. He does 
not merely resign himself to the awful mystery 
of eternal punishment; he contends for it. Do 
we object, he asks,^ to everlasting happiness? 
then why object to everlasting misery ? — reason- 
ing which is perhaps felt to be cogent by theolo- 
gians who anticipate the everlasting happiness 
for themselves and the everlasting misery for 
their neighbours. 

The compassion of some Christians has been 
glad to take refuge in the opinion that the Bible 
allows the supposition of annihilation for the 
impenitent; but the rigid sequence of Dr. Cum- 
ming’s reasoning will not admit of this idea. He 
sees that flax is made into linen, and linen into 
paper; that paper, when burned, partly ascends 
as smoke and then again descends in rain or in 
dust and carbon. ' “Not one particle of the 
original flax is lost, although there may be not 
one particle that has not undergone an entire 
change: annihilation's not, but change of form 
is. It will be thus with our bodies at the resur- 
rection. The death of the body means not anni- 
hilation. Not one feature of the face will be 
annihilated.” Having estabhshed the perpe- 
tuity of the body by this close and clear analogy, 
namely, that as there is a total change in the 
particles of flax in consequence of which they 
no longer appear as flax, so there will not be 
a total change in the particles of the human 
body, but they will reappear as the human body, 
he does not seem to consider that the perpetuity 
of the body involves the perpetuity of the soul, 

^ Man. of Christ. Evidences, p. 184. 
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but requires separate evidence for this, and finds 
such evidence by begging the very question at 
issue; namely, by asserting that the text of the 
Scriptures imphes “ the perpetuity of the pun-* 
ishment of the lost, and the consciousness of 
the punishment which they endure.” Yet it is 
drivelling like this which is listened to and lauded 
as eloquence by hundreds, and which a Doctor of 
Divinity can believe that he has his “ reward as 
a saint” for preaching and publishing! 

One more characteristic of Dr. Cumming’s 
writings, and we have done. This is the per- 
verted moral judgment that everywhere reigns 
in them. Not that this perversion is peculiar 
to Dr. Gumming: it belongs to the dogmatic 
system which he shares with all evangelical be- 
lievers. But the abstract tendencies of systems 
are represented in very different degrees accord- 
ing to the different characters of those who em- 
brace them, just as the same food tells differently 
on different constitutions ; and there are certain 
qualities in Dr. Gumming that cause the per- 
version of which we speak to exhibit itself with 
peculiar prominence in his teaching. A single 
extract will enable us to explain what we mean. 

“ The ‘thoughts’ are evil. If it were possible for 
human eye to discern and to detect the thoughts that 
flutter around the heart of an unregenerate man, to 
mark their hue and their multitude, it would be found 
that they are indeed ‘ evil.’ We speak not of the thief, 
and the murderer, and the adulterer, and such like, 
whose crimes draw down the cognizance of earthly tri- 
bunals, and whose unenviable character it is to take the 
lead in the paths of sin; but we refer to the men who 
are marked out by their practice of many of the seemli- 
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est moralities of lifcj — by the exercise of the kindliest 
affections, and the interchange of the sweetest reciproc- 
ities, — and of these men, if unrenewed and unchanged, 
we pronounce that their thoughts are evil. To ascer- 
tain this, we must refer to the object around which our 
thoughts ought continually to circulate. The Scrip- 
tures assert that this object is the glory of God; that 
for this we ought to think, to act, and to speak; and 
that in thus thinking, acting, and speaking, there is 
involved the purest and most enduring bliss. Now it 
will be found true of the most amiable men, that with 
all their good society and kindliness of heart, and all 
their strict and unbending integrity, they never or 
rarely think of the glory of God. The question never 
occurs to them, Will this redound to the glory of God. ^ 
Will this make his name more known, his being more 
loved, his praise more sung.?^ And just inasmuch as 
their every thought comes short of this lofty aim, in 
so much does it come short ot good, and entitle itself to 
the character of evil. If the glory of God is not the 
absorbing and the influential aim of their thoughts, 
then they are evil; but God’s glory never enters into 
their minds. They are amiable, because it chances to 
be one of the constitutional tendencies of their individ- 
ual character, left uneffaced by the Fall; and they are 
just and upright^ became they have perhaps no occa- 
sion to be otherwisey or find it subservient to their 
interests to maintam such a character ^ 

Again we read: ^ — 

There are traits in the Christian character which 
the mere worldly man cannot understand. He can 
understand the outward morality, but he cannot under- 
stand the inner spring of it; he can understand Dorcas’ 
liberality to the poor, but he cannot penetrate the 
ground of Dorcas’ liberality. Some men give to the 

^ Occ. Disc. vol. i. p. 8. p 
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poor because they are ostentatious, or because they 
think the poor will ultimately avenge their neglect; hut 
the Christian gives to the poor, not only because he 
has sensibilities like other men, but because, ‘ inasmuch 
as ye did it to the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me.’ ” 

Before entering on the more general question 
involved in these quotations, we must point to 
the clauses we have marked with italics, tvhere 
Dr. Gumming appears to express sentiments 
which, we are happy to think, are not shared 
by the majority of his brethren in the faith. Dr. 
Gumming, it seems, is unable to conceive that 
the natural man can have any other motive for 
being just and upright than that it is useless 
to be otherwise, or that a character for honesty 
is profitable; according to his experience, be- 
tween the feelings of ostentation and selfish 
alarm and the feeling of love to Christ, there he 
no sensibilities which can lead a man to relieve 
want. Granting, as we should prefer to think, 
that it is Dr. Cumming’s exposition of his senti- 
ments which is deficient rather than his senti- 
ments themselves, still the fact that the deficiency 
lies precisely here, and that he can overlook it 
not only in the haste of oral delivery but in the 
examination of proof-sheets, is strongly signi- 
ficant of his mental bias, of the faint degree in 
which he sympathizes with the disinterested 
elements of human feeling, and of the fact, 
which we are about to dwell upon, that those 
feelings are totally absent from his religious 
theory. Now, Dr. Gumming invariably assumes 
that, in fulminating against those who differ 
from him, he is standing on a moral elevation 
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to which they are compelled reluctantly to look 
up; that his theory of motives and conduct is 
in its loftiness and purity a perpetual rebuke 
to their low and vicious desires and practice. It 
is time he should be told that the reverse is the 
fact; that there are men who do not merely cast 
a superficial glance at his doctrine, and fail to 
see its beauty or justice, but who, after a close 
consideration of that doctrine, pronounce it to 
be subversive of true moral development, and 
therefore positively noxious. Dr. Gumming is 
fond of showing up the teaching of Romanism, 
and accusing it of undermining true morality: 
it is time he should be told that there is a large 
body, both of thinkers and practical men, who 
hold precisely the same opinion of his own 
teaching, — with this difference, that they do 
not regard it as the inspiration of Satan, but as 
the natural crop of a human mind where the soil 
is chiefly made up of egoistic passions and dog- 
matic beliefs. 

Dr. Cumming’s theory, as we have seen, is 
that actions are good or evil according as they 
are prompted or not prompted by an exclusive 
reference to the “ glory of God.” God, then, 
in Dr. Cumming’s conception, is a being who 
has no pleasure in the exercise of love and truth- 
fulness and justice, considered as affecting the 
weU-being of his creatures; he has satisfaction 
in us only in so far as we exhaust our motives 
and dispositions of all relation to our fellow- 
beings, and replace sympathy with men by 
anxiety for the “ glory of God.” The deed of 
Grace Darling, when she took a boat in the 
storm to rescue drowning men and women, was 
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not good if it was only compassion that nerved 
her arm and impelled her to brave death for 
the chance of saving others; it was only good 
if she asked herself, WiU this redound to the 
glory of God? The man who endures tortures 
rather than betray a tmst, the man who spends 
years in toil in order to discharge an obligation 
from which the law declares him free, must be 
animated not by the spirit of fidelity to his 
fellow-man, but by a desire to make “ the name 
of God more known.” The sweet charities of 
domestic life, — the ready hand and the sooth- 
ing word in sickness, the forbearance towards 
frailties, the prompt helpfulness in all efforts 
and sympathy in all joys, are simply evil if they 
result from a “ constitutional tendency,” or from 
dispositions disciplined by the experience of suf- 
fering and the perception of moral loveliness. 
A wife is not to devote herself to her husband 
out of love to him and a sense of the duties im- 
plied by a close relation, — she is to be a faithful 
wife for the glory of God. If she feels her 
natural affections welling up too strongly, she 
is to repress them; it wiU not do to act from 
natural affection, — ■ she must think of the glory 
of God, A man is to guide his affairs with 
energy and discretion, not from an honest desire 
to fulfil his responsibilities as a member of so- 
ciety and a father, but — that “ God’s praise 
may be sung.” Dr. Cumming’s Christian pays 
his debts for the glory of God; were it not for 
the coercion of that supreme motive, it would 
be evil to pay them. A man is not to be just 
from a feeling of justice; he is not to help his 
fellow-men out of good-will to his fellow-men; 
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he is not to be a tender husband and father out 
of affection: all these natural muscles and fibres 
are to be torn away and replaced by a patent 
steel-spring, — anxiety for the “ glory of God.” 

Happily, the constitution of human nature 
forbids the complete prevalence of such a theory. 
Fatally powerful as religious systems have been, 
human nature is stronger and wider than re- 
ligious systems; and though dogmas may 
hamper, they cannot absolutely repress its 
growth : build walls round the living tree as you 
wiU, the bricks and mortar have by and by to 
give way before the slow and sure operation of 
the sap. But next to that hatred of the enemies 
of God which is the principle of persecution, 
there perhaps has been no perversion more ob- 
structive of true moral development than this 
substitution of a reference to the glory of God 
for the direct promptings of the sympathetic 
feelings. Benevolence and justice are strong 
only in proportion as they are directly and in- 
evitably called into activity by their proper ob- 
jects ; pity is strong only because we are strongly 
impressed by suffering; and only in proportion 
as it is compassion that speaks through the eyes 
when we soothe, and moves the arm when we 
succour, is a deed strictly benevolent. If the 
soothing or the succour be given because another 
being wishes or approves it, the deed ceases to 
be one of benevolence, and becomes one of defer- 
ence, of obedience, of self-interest, or vanity. 
Accessory motives may aid in producing an 
action, hut they presuppose the weakness of the 
direct motive; and conversely, when the direct 
motive is strong, the action of accessory motives 
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will be excluded. If, then, as Dr. Cumming 
inculcates, the glory of God is to be “ the absorb- 
ing and the influential aim ” in our thoughts and 
actions, this must tend to neutralize the human 
sympathies; the stream of feeling will be diverted 
from its natural current in order to feed 
an artiflcial canal. The idea of God is really 
moral in its influence — it really cherishes all 
that is best and loveliest in man — only when 
God is contemplated as sympathizing with the 
pure elements of human feeling, as possessing 
infinitely all those attributes which we recognize 
to be moral in humanity. In this light, the idea 
of God and the sense of His presence intensify 
all noble feeling, and encourage all noble effort, 
on the same principle that human sympathy is 
found a source of strength: the brave man feels 
braver when he knows that another stout heart 
is beating time with his ; the devoted woman who 
is wearing out her y'ears in patient effort to 
alleviate suffering or save vice from the last 
stages of degradation, finds aid in the pressure 
of a friendly hand which tells her that there is 
one who understands her deeds, and in her place 
would do the like. The idea of a God who not 
only sympathizes with all we feel and endure 
for our fellow-men, but who will pour new life 
into our too languid love, and give firmness to 
our vacillating purpose, is an extension and 
multiplication of the effects produced by human 
sympathy; and it has been intensified for the 
better spirits who have been under the influence 
of orthodox Christianity by the contemplation 
of Jesus as “ God manifest in the flesh.” 

But Dr. Cumming’s God is the very opposite 
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of all this. He is a God who, instead of sharing 
and aiding our human sympathies, is directly 
in collision with them; who, instead of strength- 
ening the bond between man and man, by en- 
couraging the sense that they are both alike 
the objects of His love and. care, thrusts Himself 
between them and forbids them to feel for each 
other except as they have relation to Him. He 
is a God who, instead of adding His solar force 
to swell the tide of those impulses that tend to 
give humanity a common life in which the good 
of one is the good of all, commands us to check 
those impulses, lest they should prevent us from 
thinking of His glory. It is in vain for Dr. 
Gumming to say that we are to love man for 
God’s sake. With the conception of God which 
his teaching presents, the love of man for God’s 
sake involves, as his writings abundantly show, 
a strong principle of hatred. We can only love 
one being for the sake of another when there 
is an habitual delight in associating the idea of 
those two beings, — that is, when the object 
of our indirect love is a source of joy and hon- 
our to the object of our direct love; but ac- 
cording to Dr. Cumming’s theory, the majority 
of mankind — the majority of his neighbours 
— are in precisely the opposite relation to God. 
His soul has no pleasure in them; they belong 
more to Satan than to Him; and if they con- 
tribute to His glory, it is against their will. Dr. 
Gumming then can only love some men for 
God’s sake; the rest he must in consistency 
for God’s sake. 

There must be many, even in the circle of 
Dr. Cumming’s admirers, who would be revolted 
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by the doctrine we have just exposed, if their 
natural good sense and healthy feeling were not 
early stifled by dogmatic beliefs, and their 
reverence misled. by pious phrases. But as it 
is, many a rational question, many a generous 
instinct, is repelled as the suggestion of a super- 
rtatural enemy, or as the ebullition of human 
pride and corruption. This state of inward 
contradiction can be put an end to only by the 
conviction that the free and diligent exertion 
of the intellect, instead of being a sin, is part 
of their responsibility, — that Right and Reason 
are synonymous. The fundamental faith for 
man is, faith in the result of a brave, honest, and 
steady use of all his faculties : 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster/’ 

Before taking leave of Dr. Gumming, let us 
express a hope that we have in no case exag- 
gerated the unfavourable character of the in- 
ferences to be drawn from his pages. His creed 
often obliges him to hope the worst of men, and 
exert himself in proving that the worst is true; 
but thus far we are happier than he. We have 
no theory which requires us to attribute un- 
worthy motives to Dr. Gumming, no opinions, 
religious or irreligious, which can make it a 
gratification to us to detect him in delinquencies. 
On the contrary, the better we are able to think 
of him as a man, while we are obliged to dis- 
approve him as a theologian, the stronger wiU 
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be the evidence for our conviction that the 
tendency towards good in human nature has 
a force which no creed can utterly counteract, 
and which ensures the ultimate triumph of that 
tendency over all dogmatic perversions. 



THE INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM 


T here is a valuable class of books on 
great subjects which have something of 
the character and functions of good pop- 
ular lecturing. They are not original, not 
subtle, not of close logical texture, not ex- 
quisite either in thought or style; but by virtue 
of these negatives they are all the more fit to 
act on the average intelligence. They have 
enough of organizing purpose in them to make 
their facts illustrative, and to leave a distinct 
result in the mind even when most of the facts 
are forgotten; and they have enough of vague- 
ness and vacillation in their theory to win them 
ready acceptance from a mixed audience. The 
vagueness and vacillation are not devices of 
timidity; they are the honest result of the 
writer’s own mental character, which adapts him 
to be the instructor and the favourite of the 
“ general reader.” For the most part, the gen- 
eral reader of the present day does not exactly 
know what distance he goes ; he only knows that 
he does not go “ too far.” Of any remarkable 
thinker, whose writings have excited contro- 
versy he likes to have it said that “ his errors are 
to be deplored,” leaving it not too certain what 
those errors ai’e; he is fond of what may be 
called, disembodied opinions, that float in va- 
poury phrases above all systems of thought or 
action; he likes an undefined Christianity which 
opposes itself to nothing in particular, an unde- 
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fined education of the people, an undefined 
amelioration of all things: in fact, he likes 
sound views, — nothing extreme, but something 
between the excesses of the past and the excesses 
of the present. This modern type of the general 
reader may be known in conversation by the 
cordiality with which he assents to indistinct, 
blurred statements: say that black is black, he 
will shake his head and hardly think it; say that 
black is not so very black, he will reply, “ Ex- 
actly.” He has no hesitation, if you wish it, 
even to get up a public meeting and express Ms 
conviction that at times, and within certain 
limits, the radii of a circle have a tendency to 
be equal ; but on the other hand, he would urge 
that the spirit of geometry may be carried a 
little too far. His only bigotry is a bigotry 
against any clearly defined scepticism, but be- 
longing to a lack of coherent thought, — a 
spongy texture of mind, that gravitates strongly 
to nothing. The one tMng he is staunch for, 
is the utmost liberty of private haziness. 

But precisely these characteristics of the gen- 
eral reader, rendering him incapable of assimi- 
lating ideas unless they are administered in a 
highly diluted form, make it a matter of re- 
joicing that there are clever, fah’-minded men, 
who will write books for him, — men very much 
above him in knowledge and ability, but not too 
remote from him in their habits of thinking, 
and who can thus prepare for him infusions of 
history and science that will leave some solidify- 
ing deposit, and save him from a fatal softening 
of the intellectual skeleton. Among such ser- 
viceable writers, Mr. Lecky’s “History of the 
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Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe ” entitles him to a high place. He 
has prepared himself for its production by an 
unusual amount of well-directed reading; he 
has chosen his facts and quotations with much 
judgment; and he -gives proofs of those im- 
portant moral qualifications, impartiality, seri- 
ousness, and modesty. This praise is chiefly 
applicable to the long chapter on the History 
of Magic and Witchcraft, which opens the work, 
and to the two chapters on the Antecedents and 
History of Persecution, which occur the one at 
the end of the first volume, the other at the 
beginning of the second. In these chapters Mr. 
Lecky has a narrower and better traced path 
before him than in other portions of his work; 
he is more occupied with presenting a particular 
class of facts in their historical sequence, and 
in their relation to certain grand tide-marks of 
opinion, than with disquisition; and his writing 
is freer than elsewhere from an apparent con- 
fusedness of thought, and an exuberance of 
approximative phrases, which can be serviceable 
in no other way than as diluents needful for the 
sort of reader we have just described. 

The history of magic and witchcraft has been 
judiciously chosen by Mr. Lecky as the subject 
of his first section on the declining sense of the 
miraculous, because it is strikingly illustrative 
of a position, with the truth of which he is 
strongly impressed, though he does not always 
treat of it with desirable clearness and precision ; 
namely, that certain belief s-become obsolete, not 
in consequence of direct arguments against 
them, but because of their incongruity with 
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prevalent habits of thought. Here is his state- 
ment of the two classes of influences by which 
the mass of men, in what is called civilized so- 
ciety, get their beliefs gradually modified: — 

“ If we ask why it is that the world has rejected 
what was once so universally and so intensely believed, 
why a narrative of an old woman who had been seen 
riding on a broomstick, or who was proved to have 
transformed herself intO' a wolf, and to have devoured 
the flocks of her neighbours, is deemed so entirely in- 
credible, most persons would probably be unable to 
give a very definite answer to the question. It is not 
because we have examined the evidence and found it 
insufficient, for the disbelief always precedes, when it 
does not prevent, examination. It is rather because 
the idea of absurdity is so strongly attached to such 
narratives, that it is difficult even to consider them 
with gravity. Yet at one time no such improbability 
was felt, and hundreds of persons have been burnt 
simply on the two grounds I have mentioned. 

“ When so complete a change takes place in public 
opinion, it may be ascribed to one or other of two 
causes. It may be the result of a controversy which 
has conclusively settled the question, establishing to 
the satisfaction of all parties a clear preponderance of 
argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and mak- 
ing that opinion a truism which is accepted by all 
enlightened men, even though they have not themselves 
examined the evidence on which it rests. Thus, if any 
one in a company of ordinarily educated persons were 
to deny the motion of the earth or the circulation of 
the blood, his statement would be received with derision, 
though it is probable that some of his audience would 
be unable to demonstrate the first truth, and that very 
few of them could give sufficient reasons for the sec- 
ond. They may not themselves be able to defend their 
position ; but they are aware that, at certain known 
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periods of history, controversies on those subjects took 
place, and that known writers then brought forward 
some definite arguments or experiments, which were 
ultimately accepted by the whole learned world as rigid 
and conclusive demonstrations. It is possible, also, 
for as complete a change to be effected by what is 
called the spirit of the age. The general intellectual 
tendencies pervading the literature of a century pro- 
foundly modify the character of the public mind. 
They form a new tone and habit of thought. They 
alter the measure of probability. They create new 
attractions and new antipathies, and they event- 
ually cause as absolute a rejection of certain old 
opinions as could be produced by the most cogent and 
definite arguments.’’ 

Mr. Lecky proceeds to some questionable 
views concerning the evidences of witchcraft, 
which seem to be irreconcilable even with his 
own remarks later on; but they lead him to the 
statement, thoroughly made out by his historical 
survey, that “ the movement was mainly silent, 
unargumentative, and insensible ; that men 
came gradually to disbelieve in witchcraft, be- 
cause they came gradually to look upon it as 
absurd ; and that this new tone of thought ap- 
peared, first of all, in those who were least sub- 
ject to theological influences, and soon spread 
through the educated laity, and, last of all, took 
possession of the clergy.” 

We have rather painful proof that this 
“ second class of influences ’’ with a vast number 
go hardly deeper than fashion, and that witch- 
craft to many of us is absurd only on the same 
ground that our grandfathers’ gigs are absurd. 
It is felt preposterous to think of spii-itual agen- 
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cies in connection with ragged beldames soaring 
on broomsticks, in an age when it is known that 
mediums of communication with the invisible 
world are usually unctuous personages dressed 
in excellent broadcloth, who soar above the 
curtain-poles without any broomstick, and who 
are not given to unprofitable intrigues. The 
enlightened imagination rejects the figure of 
a witch with her profile in dark relief against 
the moon, and her broomstick cutting a constel- 
lation. No undiscovered natural laws, no names 
of “ respectable ” witnesses, are invoked to make 
us feel our presumption in questioning the dia- 
bolic intimacies of that obsolete old woman; for 
it is known now that the undiscovered laws, and 
the witnesses qualified by the payment of income 
tax, are aU in favour of a different conception, 
— the image of a heavy gentleman in boots and 
black coat-tails foreshortened against the cor- 
nice. Yet no less a person than Sir Thomas 
Browne once wrote that those who denied there 
were witches, inasmuch as they thereby denied 
spirits also, were “ obliquely and upon conse- 
quence a sort, not of infidels, but of atheists.” 
At present, doubtless, in certain circles unbe- 
lievers in heavy gentlemen who float in the air 
by means of undiscovered laws are also taxed 
with atheism, illiberal as it is not to admit that 
mere weakness of understanding may prevent 
one from seeing how that phenomenon is neces- 
sarily involved in the divine origin of things. 
With still more remarkable parallelism. Sir 
Thomas Browne goes on: “ Those that, to re- 
fute their incredulity, desire to see apparitions, 
shall questionless never behold any, nor have the 
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power to be so much as witches. The Devil 
hath made them already in a heresy as capital 
as witchcraft, and to appear to them were hut 
to convert them.” It would be difficult to see 
what has been changed here but the mere drap- 
ery of circumstance, if it were not for this 
prominent difiPerence between our days and the 
days of witchcraft, that instead of torturing, 
drowning, or burning the innocent, we give 
hospitality and large pay to the highly dis- 
tinguished medium. At least we are safely rid 
of certain horrors; but if the multitude — that 
“ farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tem- 
pers, sexes, and ages ” — do not roll back even 
to a superstition that carries cruelty in its train, 
it is not because they possess a cultivated reason, 
but because they are pressed upon and held up 
by what we may call an external reason, — the 
sum of conditions resulting from the laws of 
material growth, from changes produced by 
great historical collisions shattering the struc- 
tures of ages and making new highways for 
events and ideas, and from the activities of 
higher minds no longer existing merely as 
opinions and teachings, but as institutions and 
organizations with which the interests, the affec- 
tions, and the habits of the multitude are inex- 
tricably interwoven. No undiscovered laws 
accounting for small phenomena going forward 
under drawing-room tables are likely to affect 
the tremendous facts of the increase of popula- 
tion, the rejection of convicts by our colonies, 
the exhaustion of the soil by cotton plantations, 
which urge even upon the foolish certain ques- 
tions, certain claims, certain views concerning 
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the scheme of the world, that can never again be 
silenced. 

If right reason is a right representation of the 
co-existences and sequences of things, here are 
co-existences and sequences that do not wait to 
be discovered, but press themselves upon us like 
bars of iron. No seances at a guinea a head for 
the sake of being pinched by “ Mary Jane ” can 
annihilate railways, steamships, and electric tele- 
graphs, which are demonstrating the inter- 
dependence of all human interests, and making 
self-interest a duct for sympathy. These things 
are part of the external reason to which in- 
ternal silliness has inevitably to accommodate 
itself. 

Three points in the history of magic and 
witchcraft are well brought out by Mr. Lecky : 
First, that the cruelties connected with it did not 
begin until men’s minds had ceased to repose 
implicitly in a sacramental system which made 
them feel well armed against evil spirits; that 
is, until the eleventh century, when there came 
a sort of morning dream of doubt and heresy, 
bringing on the one side the terror of timid 
consciences, and on the other the terrorism of 
authority or zeal bent on checking the rising 
struggle. In that time of comparative mental 
repose, says Mr. Lecky, — 

“ all those conceptions of diabolical presence, all that 
predisposition towards the miraculous, which acted so 
fearfully upon the imaginations of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, existed ; but the implicit faith, the 
boundless and triumphant credulity, with which the 
virtue of ecclesiastical rites was accepted, rendered 
them comparatively innocuous. If men had been a 
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little less superstitious, the effects of their superstition 
would have been much more terrible. It was firmly 
believed that any one who deviated from the strict line 
of orthodoxy must soon succumb beneath the power of 
Satan ; but as there was no spirit of rebellion or 
doubt, this persuasion did not produce any extraor- 
dinary terrorism.” 

The Church was disposed to confound hereti- 
cal opinion with sorcery; false doctrine was 
especially the Devil’s work, and it was a ready 
conclusion that a denier or innovator had held 
consultation with the father of lies. It is a saying 
of a zealous Catholic in the sixteenth century, 
quoted by Maury in his excellent work, “ De la 
Magie,” — Crescit cum magia hceresis, cum 
hceresi magia” Even those who doubted were 
terrified at their doubts, for trust is more easily 
undermined than terror; fear is easier born than 
hope, lays a stronger grasp on man’s system than 
any other passion, and remains master of a larger 
group of involuntary actions. A chief aspect of 
man’s moi’al development is the slow subduing 
of fear by the gradual growth of intelhgenee, 
and its suppression as a motive by the presence 
of impulses less animally selfish ; so that in rela- 
tion to invisible power fear at last ceases to exist, 
save in that interfusion with higher faculties 
which we call awe. 

Secondly, Mr. Lecky shows clearly that dog- 
matic Protestantism, holding the vivid belief in 
Satanic agency to be an essential of piety, would 
have felt it shame to be a whit behind Catholi- 
cism in severity against the Devil’s servants. 
Luther’s sentiments were, that he would not 
suffer a witch to live (he was not much more 
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merciful to Jews) ; and, in spite of Ms fondness 
for children, believing a certain child to have 
been begotten by the Devil, he recommended the 
parents to throw it into the river. The torch 
must be turned on the worst errors of heroic 
minds, not in irreverent ingratitude, but for the 
sake of measuring our vast and various debt to 
all the influences wMch have concurred in the 
intervening ages to make us recognize as detest- 
able errors the honest convictions of men who in 
mere individual capacity and moral force were 
very much above us. Again, the Scotch Puri- 
tans, during the comparatively short period of 
their ascendency, surpassed all Christians before 
them in the elaborate ingenuity of the tortures 
they applied for the discovery of witchcraft 
and sorcery, and did their utmost to prove that 
if Scotch Calvinism was the true religion, the 
chief “ note ” of the true religion was cruelty. 
It is hardly an endm-able task to read the story 
of their doings; thoroughly to imagine them as 
a past reality is already a sort of torture. One 
detail is enough, and it is a comparatively mild 
one. It was the regular profession of men, 
called “ prickers,” to thrust long pins into the 
body of a suspected witch in order to detect the 
insensible spot which was the infallible sign of 
her guilt. On a superficial view one would be 
in danger of saying that the main difference 
between the teachers who sanctioned these 
things, and the much-despised ancestors who 
offered human victims inside a huge wicker idol, 
was that they arrived at a more elaborate bar- 
barity by a longer series of dependent propo- 
sitions. We do not share Mr. Buclde’s opinion 
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that a Scotch minister’s groans were a part 
of his deliberate plan for keeping the people 
in a state of terrified subjection; the ministers 
themselves held the belief they taught, and 
well might groan over it. What a blessing has 
a little false logic been to the world! Seeing 
that men are so slow to question their premises, 
they must have made each other much more 
miserable, if pity had not sometimes drawn 
tender conclusions not warranted by major and 
minor ; if there had not been people with an amia- 
ble imbecility of reasoning which enabled them 
at once to cling to hideous beliefs, and to be con- 
scientiously inconsistent with them in their con- 
duct. There is nothing like acute deductive 
reasoning for keeping a man in the dark; it 
might be called the technique of the intellect, and 
the concentration of the m ind upon it corre- 
sponds to that predominance of technical skill 
in art which ends in degradation of the artist’s 
function, unless new inspiration and invention 
come to guide it. 

And of this there is some good illustration fur- 
nished by that third node in the history of witch- 
craft, the beginning of its end, which is treated 
in an interesting manner by Mr. Lecky. It 
is worth noticing that the most important de- 
fences of the belief in witchcraft, against the 
gi’owing scepticism in the latter part of the six- 
teenth centoy and in the seventeenth, were the 
productions of men who in some departments 
were among the foremost thinkers of their time. 
One of them was Jean Bodin, the famous writer 
on government and jurisprudence, whose “ Re- 
public,” Hallam thinks, had an important inflii- 
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ence in England, and furnished “ a store of 
arguments and examples that were not lost on 
the thoughtful minds of our countiymen.” In 
some of his views he was original and bold; for 
example, he anticipated Montesquieu in attempt- 
ing to appreciate the relations of government and 
climate. Hallam inclines to the opinion that he 
was a Jew, and attached Divine authority only 
to the Old Testament. But this was enough to 
furnish him with his chief data for the existence 
of witches and for their capital punishment; and 
in the account of his “ Republic,” given by Hal- 
lam, there is enough evidence that the sagacity 
which often enabled him to make fine use of his 
learning was also often entangled in it, to temper 
our surprise at finding a writer on political 
science of whom it could he said that, along with 
Montesquieu, he was “ the most philosophical 
of those who had read so deeply, the most 
learned of those who had thought so much,” in 
the van of the forlorn hope to maintain the reality 
of witchcraft. It should be said that he was 
equally confident of the unreality of the Coper- 
nican hypothesis, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the tenets of the theologians and 
philosophers and to common-sense, and there- 
fore subversive of the foundations of every 
science. Of his work on witchcraft, Mr. Lecky 
says: — 

“ The ‘ Demonomanie des Sorciers ’ is chiefly an 
appeal to authority, which the author deemed on this 
subject so unanimous and so conclusive that it was 
scarcely possible for any sane man to resist it. He 
appealed to the popular belief in all countries, in all 
ages, and in all religions. He cited the opinions of 
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an immense multitude of the greatest writers of pagan 
antiquity, and of the most illustrious of the fathers. 
He showed how the laws of all nations I'ecognized the 
existence of witchcraft; and he collected hundreds of 
cases which had been investigated before the tribunals 
of his own or of other countries. He relates with the 
most minute and circumstantial detail, and with the 
most unfaltering confidence, all the proceedings at 
the witches’ Sabbath, the methods which the witches 
employed in transporting themselves through the air, 
their transformations, their carnal intercourse with 
the Devil, their various means of injuring their ene- 
mies, the signs that led to their detection, their con- 
fessions when condemned, and their demeanour at the 
stake.” 

Something must be allowed for a lawyer’s 
affection towards a belief which had furnished 
so many “ cases.” Rodin’s work had been 
prompted by the treatise, “ De Prestigiis Deb- 
monum,” written by John Wier, a German 
physician, — a treatise which is worth notice as 
an example of a transitional form of opinion 
for which many analogies may be found in the 
history of both religion and science. Wier be- 
lieved in demons, and in possession by demons; 
but his practice as a physician had convinced 
him that the so-called witches were patients and 
victims, that the Devil took advantage of their 
diseased condition to delude them, and that there 
was no consent of an evil wiU on the part of the 
women. He argued that the word in Leviticus 
translated “ witch ” meant “ poisoner,” and be- 
sought the princes of Europe to hinder the fur- 
ther spilling of innocent blood. These heresies 
of Wier threw Rodin into such a state of amazed 
indignation that if he had been an ancient J ew, 
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instead of a modem economical one, he would 
have rent his garments. “No one had ever 
heard of pardon being accorded to sorcerers ; ” 
and probably the reason why Charles IX. died 
young was because he had pardoned the sor- 
cerer, Trois EcheUes! We must remember that 
this was in 1581, when the great scientific move- 
ment of the Renaissance had hardly begun, when 
Galileo was a youth of seventeen, and Kepler 
a boy of ten. 

But dh’ectly afterwards, on the other side, 
came Montaigne, whose sceptical acuteness could 
arrive at negatives without any apparatus of 
method. A certain keen narrowness of nature 
will secure a man from many absurd beliefs 
which the larger soul, vibrating to more mani- 
fold influences, would have a long struggle to 
part with. And so we find the charming, chatty 
Montaigne, in one of the brightest of his essays, 
“ Des Boiteux,” where he declares that, from his 
own observation of witches and sorcerers, he 
should have recommended them to be treated 
with curative hellebore, stating in his own way 
a pregnant doctrine, since taught more gravely. 
It seems to him much less of a prodigy that men 
should lie, or that their imaginations should de- 
ceive them, than that a human body should be 
carried through the air on a broomstick or up a 
chimney by some unknown spirit. He thinks it 
a sad business to persuade one’s self that the 
test of truth Hes in the multitude of believers: 
“ En une presse ou les fols sm’passent de tant 
les sages en nombre.” Ordinarily he has ob- 
served, when men have something stated to them 
as a fact, they are more ready to explain it than 
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to inquire whether it is real; “ Ils passent par- 
dessus les propositions, mais ils examinent les 
consequences; ils laissent Us choses, et courent 
aux causes" There is a sort of strong and gen- 
erous ignorance which is as honourable and cour- 
ageous as science : “ Ignorance pour laquelle 
concevoir il n’y a pas moins de science qu’a 
concevoir la science.” And apropos of the im- 
mense traditional evidence which weighed with 
such men as Bodin, he says : “ As for the 
proofs and arguments founded on experience 
and facts, I do not pretend to unravel these. 
What end of a thread is there to lay hold of? 
I often cut them, as Alexander did his knot. 
Apres tout, cUst mettre ses conjectures a bien 
haut prix, que dUn faire cuire un homme tout 
vif." 

Writing like this, when it finds eager readers, 
is a sign that the weather is changing ; yet much 
later, namely, after 1665, when the Royal So- 
ciety had been founded, our own Glanvil, the 
author of the “ Scepsis Scientifica,” — a work 
that was a remarkable advance towards a true 
definition of the limits of inquiry, and that won 
him his election as fellow of the Society, — pub- 
lished an energetic vindication of the belief in 
witchcraft, of which Mr. Lecky gives the fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

“ The ‘ Sadducismus Triumphatus,’ which is prob- 
ably the ablest book ever published in defence of the 
superstition, opens with a striking picture of the rapid 
progress of the scepticism in England. Everywhere 
a disbelief in witchcraft was becoming fashionable in 
the upper classes ; but it was a disbelief that arose 
entirely from a strong sense of its antecedent improb- 
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ability. All who wei^e opposed to the Orthodox faith 
united in discrediting witchcraft. They laughed at 
it as palpably absurd, as involving the most grotesque 
and ludicrous conceptions, as so essentially incredible 
that it would be a waste of time to examine it. This 
spirit had arisen since the Restoration, although the 
laws were still in force, and although little or no direct 
reasoning had been brought to bear upon the subject. 
In order to combat it, Glanvil proceeded to examine 
the general question of the credibility of the miracu- 
lous. He saw that the reason why witchcraft was 
ridiculed was because it was a phase of the miraculous, 
and the work of the Devil; that the scepticism was 
chiefly due to those who disbelieved in miracles and 
the Devil; and that the instances of witchcraft or pos- 
session in the Bible were invariably placed on a level 
with those that were tried in the courts of England. 
That the evidence of the belief was overwhelming, he 
firmly believed; and this, indeed, was scarcely dis- 
puted ; but, until the sense of a priori improbability 
was removed, no possible accumulation of facts would 
cause men to believe it. To that task he accord- 
ingly addressed himself. Anticipating the idea and 
almost the words of modern controversialists, he urged 
that there was such a thing as a credulity of unbelief; 
and that those who believed so strange a concurrence 
of delusions as was necessary on the supposition of the 
unreality of witchcraft, were far more credulous than 
those who accepted the belief. He made his very 
scepticism his principal weapon; and analyzing with 
much acuteness the a priori objections, he showed that 
they rested upon an unwarrantable confidence in our 
knowledge of the laws of the spirit world, that they 
implied the existence of some strict analogy between 
the faculties of men and of spirits, and that, as such 
analogy most probably did not exist, no reasoning 
based on the supposition could dispense men from ex- 
amining the evidence. He concluded with a large col- 
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lection of cases, the evidence of which was, as he 
thought, incontestable.” 

We have quoted this sketch because Glanvil’s 
argiunent against the a priori objection of ab- 
surdity is fatiguingly urged in relation to other 
alleged marvels which to busy people, seriously 
occupied with the difficulties of affairs, of sci- 
ence, or of art, seem as little worthy of ex- 
amination as aeronautic broomsticks; and also 
because we here see Glanvil, in combating an 
incredulity that does not happen to be his own, 
wielding that very argument of traditional evi- 
dence which he had made the subject of vigorous 
attack in his “ Scepsis Scientifica.” But per- 
haps large minds have been peculiarly liable to 
this fluctuation concerning the sphere of tradi- 
tion, because, while they have attacked its mis- 
applications, they have been* the more solicited 
by the vague sense that tradition is really the 
basis of our best life. Our sentiments may be 
called organized traditions; and a large part of 
our actions gather all their justification, all their 
attraction and aroma, from the memory of the 
life lived, of the actions done, before we were 
born. In the absence of any profound research 
into psychological functions or into the mys- 
teries of inheritance, in the absence of any pro- 
found comprehensive view of man’s historical 
development and the dependence of one age on 
another, a mind at all rich in sensibilities must 
always have had an indefinite uneasiness in an 
undistinguishing attack on the coercive influence 
of tradition. And this may be the apology for 
the apparent inconsistency of Glanvil’s acute 
criticism on the one side, and his indignation at 
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the “ looser gentry,” who laughed at the evi- 
dences for witchcraft on the other. We have 
already taken up too rauch space with this sub- 
ject of witchcraft, else we should be tempted 
to dwell on Sir Thomas Browne, who far sur- 
passed Glanvil in magnificent incongruity of 
ophiion, and whose works are the most remark- 
able combination existing, of witty sarcasm 
against ancient nonsense and modern obsequi- 
ousness, with indications of a capacious credul- 
ity. After aU, we may be sharing what seems 
to us the hardness of these men, who sat in 
their studies and argued at their ease about a 
belief that would be reckoned to have caused 
more misery and bloodshed than any other 
superstition, if there had been no such thing 
as persecution on the ground of religious 
opinion. j 

On this subject of persecution, Mr. Lecky 
writes his best; with clearness of conception, 
with cahn justice, bent on appreciating the 
necessary tendency of ideas, and with an ap- 
propriateness of illustration that could be sup- 
plied only by extensive and intelligent reading. 
Persecution, he shows, is not in any sense pecu- 
liar to the Catholic church ; it is a direct sequence 
of the doctrines that salvation is to be had only 
within the Church, and that erroneous belief is 
danmatory, — doctrines held as fully by Prot- 
estant sects as by the Catholics ; and in pro- 
portion to its power, Protestantism has been as 
persecuting as Catholicism. He maintains, in 
opposition to the favourite modern notion of 
persecution defeating its own object, that the 
Church, holding the dogma of exclusive sal- 
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vation, was perfectly consequent, and really 
achieved its end of spreading one belief and 
quenching another, by calhng in the aid of the 
civil arm. Who will say that governments, by 
their power over institutions and patronage, as 
well as over punishment, have not power over 
the interests and inclinations of men, and over 
most of those external conditions into which sub- 
jects are born, and which make them adopt the 
prevalent belief as a second nature? Hence, to 
a sincere believer in the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, governments had it in their pow'er to 
save men from perdition; and wherever the 
clergy were at the elbow of the civil arm, no 
matter whether they were Catholic or Protes- 
tant, persecution was the result. “ Compel them 
to come in,” was a rule that seemed sanctioned 
by mercy; and the horrible sufferings it led men 
to inflict seemed small to minds accustomed to 
contemplate, as a perpetual source of motive, 
the eternal, unmitigated miseries of a hell that 
was the inevitable destination of a majority 
amongst mankind. 

It is a significant fact, noted by Mr. Lecky, 
that the only two leaders of the Reformation 
who advocated tolerance were Zuinglius and 
Socinus, both of them disbelievers in exclusive 
salvation. And in corroboration of other evi- 
dence that the chief triumphs of the Reforma- 
tion were due to coercion, he commends to the 
special attention of his readers the following 
quotation from a work attributed without ques- 
tion to the famous Protestant theologian, Jurieu, 
who had himself been hindered, as a Protestant, 
from exercising his professional functions in 
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France, and was settled as pastor at Rotterdam. 
It should be remembered that J urieu’s labours 
fell ill the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and in the beginning of the eighteenth, and that 
he was the contemporary of Bayle, with whom 
he was in bitter controversial hostility. He 
wrote, then, at a time when there was warm de- 
bate on the question of toleration; and it was 
his great object to vindicate himself and his 
French fellow-Protestants from all laxity on 
this point : — 

Peut on iiier que le paganisme est tombe dans le 
monde par I’autorite des empereurs romains ? On pent 
assurer sans temerite que le paganisme seroit encore 
debout, et que les trois quarts de I’Europe seroient 
encore payens si Constantin et ses successeurs n’avaient 
employe leur autorite pour I’abolir. Mais, je vous 
prie, de quelles voies Dieu s’est il servi dans ces der- 
nier s siecles pour retablir la veritable religion dans 
Toccident? Les rois de Suede, ceux de Danemarch, 
ceux d’Angleterre, les magistrats sowoerains de Suisse, 
des Pais Bas, des villes lihres d’Allemagne, les princes 
electeurs, et autres princes soumrains de V empire, 
n- ont Us pas emploie leur autorite pour dbbattre le 
papisme? 

Indeed, wherever the tremendous alternative 
of everlasting torments-is beheved in, — believed 
in so that it becomes a motive determining the 
life, — not only persecution, but every other 
form of severity and gloom, is the legitimate 
consequence. There is much ready declamation 
in these days against the spirit of asceticism and 
against zeal for doctrinal conversion ; but surely 
the macerated form of a St. Francis, the fierce 
denunciations of a St. Dominic, the groans and 
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prayerful wrestlings of the Puritan who sea- 
soned his bread with tears, and made all pleas- 
urable sensation sin, are more in keeping with 
the contemplation of unmending anguish as the 
destiny of a vast rnultitude whose nature we 
share, than the rubicund cheerfulness of some 
modern divines, who profess to unite a smiling 
liberalism with a well-bred and tacit but un- 
shaken confidence in the reality of the bottom- 
less pit. But, in fact, as Mr. JLecky maintains, 
that awful image, with its group of associated 
dogmas concerning the inherited curse, and the 
damnation of unbaptized infants, of heathens, 
and of heretics, has passed away from what he 
is fond of calling “ the realizations ” of Christen- 
dom. These things are no longer the objects 
of practical belief. They may be mourned for 
in encyclical letters; bishops may regret them; 
doctors of divinity may sign testimonials to the 
excellent character of these decayed beliefs; but 
for the mass of Christians they are no more in- 
fluential than unrepealed but forgotten statutes. 
And with these dogmas has melted away the 
strong basis for the defence of persecution. No 
man now writes eager vindications of himself 
and his colleagues from the suspicion of adher- 
ing to the principle of toleration. And this 
momentous change, it is Mr. Lecky’s object to 
show, is due to that concurrence of conditions 
which he has chosen to call “ the advance of the 
spirit of rationalism.” 

In other parts of his work, where he attempts 
to trace the action of the same conditions on the 
acceptance of miracles and on other chief phases 
of our historical development, Mr. Lec% has 
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laid himself open to considerable criticism. The 
chapters on the miracles of the Church, the es- 
thetic, scientific, and moral development of 
rationalism, the secularization of politics, and the 
industrial history of rationalism, embrace a wide 
range of diligently gathered facts ; but they are 
nowhere illuminated by a sufficiently clear con- 
ception and statement of the agencies at work, 
or the mode of their action, in the gradual modi- 
fication of opinion and of life. The writer fre- 
quently impresses us as being in a state of hesi- 
tation concerning his own standing-point, which 
may form a desirable stage in private meditation 
but not in published exposition. Certain epochs 
in theoretic conception, certain considerations, 
which should be fundamental to his survey, are 
introduced quite incidentally in a sentence or 
two, or in a note which seems to be an after- 
thought. Great writers and their ideas are 
touched upon too slightly and with too little 
discrimination, and important theories are some- 
times characterized wth a . rashness which con- 
scientious revision will correct. There is a fa- 
tiguing use of vague or shifting phrases, such as 
“ Modern Civilization,” “ Spirit of the Age,” 
“ Tone of Thought,” “ Intellectual Type of the 
Age,” “ Bias of the Imagination,” “ Habits of 
Religious Thought,” unbalanced by any precise 
definition; and the spirit of rationalism is some- 
times treated of as if it lay outside the specific 
mental activities of which it is a generalized ex- 
pression. Mr. Curdle’s famous definition of the 
dramatic unities as “ a sort of a general oneness,” 
is not totally false; hut such luminousness as it 
has could only he perceived by those who already 
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knew what the unities were. Mr. Lecky has the 
advantage of being strongly impressed with the 
great part played by the emotions in the forma- 
tion of opinion, and with the high complexity of 
the causes at work in social evolution; but he 
frequently writes as if he had never yet distin- 
guished between the complexity of the condi- 
tions that produce prevalent states of mind, and 
the inability of particular minds to give distinct 
reasons for the preferences or persuasions pro- 
duced by those states. In brief, he does not 
discriminate, or does not help his reader to 
discriminate, between objective complexity and 
subjective confusion. But the most muddle- 
headed gentleman who represents the spirit of 
the age by observing, as he settles his collar, that 
the development theory is quite “ the thing,” 
is a result of definite processes, if we could 
only trace them. “ Mental attitudes ” and “ pre- 
dispositions,” however vague in consciousness, 
have not vague causes, any more than the 
“ blind motions of the spring ” in plants and 
animals. 

The word “ rationalism ” has the misfortune, 
shared by most words in this gray world, of 
being somewhat equivocal. This evil may be 
nearly overcome by careful preliminary defini- 
tion ; but Mr. Lecky does not supply this, and 
the original specific application of the word to a 
particular phase of Biblical interpretation seems 
to have clung about his use of it with a mislead- 
ing effect. Through some parts of his book he 
appears to regard the grand characteristics of 
modern thought and civilization, compared with 
ancient, as a radiation in the first instance from a 
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change in religious conceptions. The supremely 
important fact that the gradual reduction of all 
phenomena within the sphere of established law, 
which carries as a consequence the rejection of 
the miraculous, has its determining current in 
the development of physical science, seems to 
have engaged comparatively little of his atten- 
tion ; at least, he gives it no prominence. The 
great conception of universal regular sequence, 
without partiahty and without capidce, — the 
conception which is the most potent force at 
work in the modification of our faith, and of the 
practical form given to our sentiments, — could 
only grow out of that patient watching of exter- 
nal fact and that silencing of preconceived no- 
tions which are urged upon the mind by the 
problems of physical science. 

There is not room here to explain and justify 
the impressions of dissatisfaction which have 
been briefly indicated; but a serious writer like 
Mr. Lecky will not find such suggestions alto- 
gether useless. The objections, even the misun- 
derstandings, of a reader who is not careless or 
ill-disposed, may serve to stimulate an author’s 
vigilance over his thoughts as well as his style. 
It would be gratifying to see some future proof 
that Mr. Lecky has acquired juster views than 
are implied in the assertion that philosophers of 
the sensational school “ can never rise to the 
conception of the disinterested; ” and that he 
has freed himself from all temptation to that 
mingled laxity of statement and ill-pitched ele- 
vation of tone which are painfully piesent in the 
closing pages of his second volume. 



ADDRESS TO WORKING-MEN, BY 
FELIX HOLT 


F ELLOW-WORKMEN: I am not go- 
ing to take up your time by compli- 
menting you. It has been the fashion to 
compliment kings and other authorities when 
they have come into power, and to tell them that, 
under their wise and beneficent rule, happiness 
would certainly overflow the land. But the end 
has not always corresponded to that beginning. 
If it were true that we who work for wages had 
more of the wisdom and virtue necessary to the 
right use of power than has been show;n by the 
aristocratic and mercantile classes, we should 
not glory much in that fact, or consider that it 
carried with it any near approach to infallibility. 

In my opinion there has been too much com- 
plimenting of that sort; and whenever a speaker, 
whether he is one of ourselves or not, wastes our 
time in boasting or flattery, I say, let us hiss him. 
If we have the beginning of wisdom, which is, to 
know a little truth about ourselves, we know that 
as a body we are neither very wise nor very 
virtuous. And to prove this, I will not point 
specially to our own habits and doings, but to 
the general state of the country. Any nation 
that had within it a majority of men — and we 
are the majority — possessed of much wisdom 
and virtue, would not tolerate the bad practices, 
the commercial lying and swindling, the poison- 
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ous adulteration of goods, the retail cheating, 
and the political bribery which are carried on 
boldly in the midst of us. A majority has the 
power of creating a public opinion. We could 
groan and hiss before we had the franchise: if 
we had groaned and hissed in the right place, 
if we had discerned better between good and evil, 
if the multitude of us artisans, and factory hands, 
and miners, and labourers of all sorts, had been 
skilful, faithful, well-judging, industrious, sober, 
— and I don’t see how there can be wisdom and 
virtue anywhere without these qualities, — we 
should have made an audience that would have 
shamed the other classes out of their share in the 
national vices. We should have had better mem- 
bers of Parliament, better religious teachers, 
honester tradesmen, fewer foolish demagogues, 
less impudence in infamous and brutal men; and 
we should not have had among us the abomina- 
tion of men calling themselves religious while 
living in splendour on ill-gotten gains. I say, 
it is not possible for any society in which there is 
a very large body of wise and virtuous men to be 
as vicious as our society is, — to have as low a 
standard of right and wrong, to have so much 
belief in falsehood, or to have so degrading, bar- 
barous a notion of what pleasure is, or of what 
justly raises a man above his fellows. Therefore 
let us have done with this nonsense about our 
being much better than the rest of our country- 
men, or the pretence that that was a reason why 
we ought to have such an extension of the fran- 
chise as has been given to us. The reason for 
our having the franchise, as I want presently to 
show, lies somewhere else than in our personal 
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good qualities, and does not in the least lie in 
any high betting chance that a delegate is a 
better man than a duke, or that a Sheffield 
grinder is a better man than any one of the firm 
he works for. 

However, we have got our franchise now. 
We have been sarcastically called in the House 
of Commons the future masters of the country; 
and if that sarcasm contains any truth, it seems 
to me that the first thing we had better think of 
is, our heavy responsibility, — that is to say, the 
terrible risk we run of working mischief and 
missing good, as others have done before us. 
Suppose certain men, discontented with the irri- 
gation of a country which depended for all its 
prosperity on the right direction being given to 
the waters of a great river, had got the manage- 
ment of the irrigation before they were quite 
sure how exactly it could be altered for the 
better, or whether they could command the nec- 
essary agency for such an alteration. Those 
men would have a difficult and dangerous busi- 
ness on their hands ; and the more sense, feeling, 
and laiowledge they had, the more they would 
be likely to tremble rather than to triumph. Our 
situation is not altogether unlike theirs. For 
general prosperity and well-being is a vast crop, 
that like the corn in Egypt can be come at, not at 
aU by hurried snatching, hut only by a well- 
judged patient process; and whether our politi- 
cal power will be any good to us now we have 
got it, must depend entirely on the means and 
materials, — the knowledge, ability, and honesty 
we have at command. These three things are 
the only conditions on which we can get any 
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lasting benefit, as every clever workman among 
us knows: he knows that for an article to be 
worth much there must be a good invention or 
plan to go upon, there must be a well-prepared 
material, and there must be skilful and honest 
work in carrying out the plan. And by this test 
we may try those who want to be our leaders. 
Have they anything to offer us besides indig- 
nant talk? When they tell us we ought to have 
this, that, or the other thing, can they explain to 
us any reasonable, fair, safe way of getting it? 
Can they argue in favour of a particular change 
by showing us pretty closely how the change is 
likely to woi*k? I don’t want to decry a just 
indignation; on the contrary, I should like it 
to be more thorough and general. A wise man, 
more than two thousand years ago, when he was 
asked what would most tend to lessen injustice 
in the world, said, “ If every bystander -felt as 
indignant at a wrong as if he himself were the 
sufferer.” Let us cherish such indignation. But 
the long-growing evils of a great nation are a 
tangled business, asking for a good deal more 
than indignation in order to be got rid of. In- 
dignation is a fine war-horse, but the war-horse 
must be ridden by a man: it must be ridden by 
rationality, skill, courage, armed with the right 
weapons, and taking definite aim. 

We have reason to be discontented with many 
things, and, looking back either through the his- 
tory of England to much earlier generations or 
to the legislation and administrations of later 
times, we are justified in saying that many of 
the evils under which our country now suffers 
are the consequences of folly, ignorance, neglect, 
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01’ self-seeking in those who, at different times, 
have wielded the powei's of rank, office, and 
money. But the more bitterly we feel this, the 
more loudly we utter it, the stronger is the obh- 
gation we lay on ourselves to beware, lest we 
also, by a too hasty wresting of measures which 
seem to promise an immediate partial relief, 
make a worse time of it for our own generation, 
and leave a bad inheritance to our children. The 
deepest curse of wrong-doing, whether of the 
foolish or wicked sort, is that its effects are diffi- 
cult to be undone. I suppose there is hardly 
anything more to be shuddered at than that part 
of the history of disease which shows how, when 
a man injures his constitution by a life of vicious 
excess, his children and grandchildren inherit 
diseased bodies and minds, and how the effects 
of that unhappy inheritance continue to spread 
beyond our calculation. This is only one ex- 
ample of the law by which human lives are linked 
together; another example of what we complain 
of when we point to our pauperism, to the brutal 
ignorance of multitudes among our fellow-coun- 
trymen, to the weight of taxation laid on us by 
blamable wars, to the wasteful channels made 
for the public money, to the expense and trouble 
of getting justice, and call these the effects of 
bad rule. This is the law fhat we all bear the 
yoke of, — the law of no man’s making, and 
which no man can undo. Everybody now sees 
an example of it in the case of Ireland. We who 
are living now are sufferers by the wrong-doing 
of those who lived before us; we are the suffer- 
ers by each other’s wrong-doing; and the chil- 
dren who com.e after us are and will be sufferers 
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from the same causes. Will any man say he 
does n’t care for that law — it is nothing to him 
— what he wants is to better himself ? With 
what face then will he complain of any injury? 
If he says that in politics or in any sort of social 
action he will not care to know what are likely 
to be the consequences to others besides himself, 
he is defending the very worst doings that have 
brought about his discontent. He might as well 
say that there is no better mle needful for men 
than that each should tug and di’ive for what will 
please him, without caring how that tugging will 
act on the fine wide-spread network of society 
in which he is fast meshed. If any man taught 
that as a doctrine, we should know h im for a fool. 
But there are men who act upon it; every scoun- 
drel, for example, whether he is a rich religious 
scoundrel who lies and cheats on a large scale, 
and will perhaps come and ask you to send him 
to Parliament, or a poor pocket-picking scoun- 
drel, who will steal your loose pence while you 
are listening round the platform. None of us 
are so ignorant as not to know that a society, a 
nation, is held together by just the opposite doc- 
trine and action, — by the dependence of men 
on each other and the sense they have of a com- 
mon interest in preventing injury. And we 
working-men are, I^think, of all classes the last 
that can aiford to forget this; for if we did we 
should be much like sailors cutting away the tim- 
bers of our own ship to warm our grog with. 
For what else is the meaning of our trades- 
unions? What else is the meaning of every flag 
we carry, every procession we make, every crowd 
we collect for the sake of making some protest 
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on behalf of our body as receivers of wages, if 
not this : that it is our interest to stand by each 
other, and that this being the common interest, 
no one of us will try to make a good bargain for 
himself without considering what will be good 
for his fellows? And every member of a union 
believes that the wider he can spread liis union, 
the stronger and surer will be the effect of it. So 
I think I shall be borne out in saying that a 
working-man who can put two and two together, 
or take three from four and see what will be 
the remainder, can understand that a society, 
to be well off, must be made up chiefly of men 
who consider the general good as well as their 
own. 

Well, but taking the woidd as it is — and this 
is one way we must take it when we want to find 
out how it can be improved — no society is made 
up of a single class : society stands before us like 
that wonderful piece of life, the human body, 
with all its various parts depending on one an- 
other, and with a terrible liability to get wrong 
because of that delicate dependence. We all 
know how many diseases the human body is apt 
to suffer from, and how difficult it is even for the 
doctors to find out exactly where the seat or 
beginning of the disorder is. That is because 
the body is made up of so many various parts, 
all related to each other, or likely all to feel the 
effect if any one of them goes wrong. It is some- 
what the same with our old nations or societies. 
Xo society ever stood long in the world without 
getting to be composed of different classes. 
Now, it is all pretence to say that there is no 
such thing as class interest. It is clear that if 
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any particular niunber of men get a particular 
benefit from any existing institution, they are 
likely to band together, in order to keep up that 
benefit and inci’ease it, until it is perceived to be 
unfair and injurious to another large number, 
who get knowledge and strength enough to set 
up a resistance. And, this, again, has been part' 
of the history of every great society since history 
began. But the simple reason for this being, 
that any large body of men is likely to have 
more of stupidity, narrowness, and greed than 
of far-sightedness and generosity, it is plain that 
the number who resist unfairness and injury ai'e 
in danger of becoming injurious in their turn. 
And in this way a justifiable resistance has be- 
come a damaging convulsion, making every- 
thing worse instead of better. This has been 
seen so often that we ought to profit a little by 
the experience. So long as there is selfishness 
in men; so long as they have not found out for 
themselves institutions which express and carry 
into practice the truth, that the highest interest 
of mankind must at last be a common and not a 
divided interest; so long as the gradual opera- 
tion of steady causes has not made that truth a 
part of every man’s knowledge and feeling, just 
as we now not only know that it is good for our 
health to be cleanly, but feel that cleanliness is 
only another word for comfort, which is the 
under side or lining of all pleasure, — so long, 
I say, as men wink at their o^vn knowingness, or 
hold their heads high because they have got an 
advantage over their fellows, so long class inter- 
est will be in danger of making itself felt injuri- 
ously. N 0 set of men will get any sort of power 
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without being in danger of wanting more than 
their right share. But, on the other hand, it is 
just as certain that no set of men will get angry 
at having less than their right share, and set up 
a claim on that ground, without falling into 
just the same danger of exacting too much, and 
exacting it in wrong ways. It ’s human nature 
we have got to work with all round, and nothing 
else. That seems like saying something very 
commonplace, — nay, obvious ; as if one should 
say that where there are hands there are mouths. 
Yet, to hear a good deal of the speechifying and 
to see a good deal of the action that go forward, 
one might suppose it was forgotten. 

But I come back to this; that, in our old so- 
ciety, there are old institutions, and among them 
the various distinctions and inherited advantages 
of classes, which have shaped themselves along 
with all the wonderful, slow-growing system of 
things made up of our laws, our commerce, and - 
our stores of all sorts, whether in material ob- 
jects, such as buildings and machineiy, or in 
knowledge, such as scientific thought and pro- 
fessional skill. Just as in that case I spoke of 
before, the irrigation of a country, which must 
absolutely have its water distributed or it will 
bear no crop; there are the old channels, the 
old banks, and the old pumps, which must be 
used as they are until new and better have been 
prepared, or the structure of the old has been 
gradually altered. But it would be fool’s woi’k 
to batter down a pump only because a better 
might be made, when you had no machinery 
ready for a new one: it would be wicked work, 
if villages lost their crops by it. Xow the only 
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safe way by which society can be steadily im- 
proved and our worst evils reduced, is not by 
any attempt to do away directly with the actu- 
ally existing class distinctions and advantages, 
as if everybody could have the same sort of 
work, or lead the same sort of life (which none 
of my hearers are stupid enough to suppose) , 
but by the turning of class interests into class 
functions or duties. What I mean is, that each 
class should be urged by the surrounding con- 
ditions to perform its particular work under the 
strong pressure of responsibility to the nation 
at large ; that our public affairs should be got 
into a state in which there should be no impunity 
for foolish or faithless conduct. In this way the 
public judgment would sift out incapability and 
dishonesty from posts of high charge, and even 
personal ambition would necessarily become of 
a worthier sort, since the desires of the most 
selfish men must be a good deal shaped by the 
opinions of those around them; and for one per- 
son to put on a cap and bells, or to go about 
dishonest or paltry ways of getting rich that he 
may spend a vast sum of money in having more 
finely than his neighbours, he must be pretty 
sure of a crowd who will applaud him. Now, 
changes can only be good in proportion as they 
help to bring about this sort of result; in pro- 
portion as they put knowledge in the place of 
ignorance, and fellow-feeling in the place of 
selfishness. In the course of that substitution 
class distinctions must inevitably change their 
character, and represent the varying duties of 
men, not their varying interests. But this end 
will not come by impatience. “ Day 'vvill not 
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bi’eak the sooner because we get up before the 
twilight.” Still less will it come by mere undo- 
ing or change merely as change. And moreover, 
if we believed that it would be unconditionally 
hastened by our getting the franchise, we should 
be what I call superstitious men, believing in 
magic, or the production of a result by hocus- 
pocus. Our getting the franchise will greatly 
hasten that good end in proportion only as every 
one of us has the knowledge, the foresight, the 
conscience, that will make him well- judging and 
scrupulous in the use of it. The nature of things 
in this world has been determined for us before- 
hand, and in such a way that no ship can be ex- 
pected to sail well on a difficult voyage, and 
reach the right port, unless it is well manned: 
the nature of the winds and the waves, of the 
timbers, the sails, and the cordage, will not ac- 
commodate itself to drunken, mutinous sailors. 

You will not suspect me of wanting to preach 
any cant to you, or of joining in the pretence 
that everything is in a fine way, and need not 
be made better. What I am striving to keep 
in our minds is the care, the precaution, with 
which we should go about making things better, 
so that the public order may not be destroyed, 
so that no fatal shock may be given to this so- 
ciety of ours, this living body in which our lives 
are bound up. After the Reform Bill of 1832 
I was in an election riot, which showed me 
clearly, on a small scale, what public disorder 
must always be; and I have never forgotten 
that the riot was brought about chiefly by the 
agency of dishonest men who professed to be 
on the people’s side. Now, the danger hanging 
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over change is great, just in proportion as it 
tends to pi’oduce such disorder by giving any 
large number of ignorant men, whose notions 
of what is good are of a low and brutal sort, the 
belief that they have got power into their hands, 
and may do pretty much as they like. If any 
one can look round us and say that he sees no 
signs of any such danger now, and that our 
national condition is running along like a clear 
broadening stream, safe not to get choked with 
mud, I call him a cheerful man. Perhaps he 
does his o\m gardening, and seldom takes ex- 
ercise far away from home. To us who have no 
gardens, and often walk abroad, it is plain that 
we' can never get into a bit of a crowd but we 
must rub clothes with a set of roughs, who have 
the worst vices of the worst rich, — who are 
gamblers, sots, libertines, knaves, or else mere 
sensual simpletons and victims. They are the 
ugly crop that has sprung up while the stewards 
have been sleeping; they are the multiplying 
brood begotten by parents who have been left 
without all teaching save that of a too craving 
body, without all well-being save the fading de- 
lusions of drugged beer and gin. They are the 
hideous margin of society, at one edge drawing 
toward it the undesigning ignorant poor, at the 
other darkening imperceptibly into the lowest 
criminal class. Here is one of the evils which 
cannot be got rid of quickly, and against which 
any of us who have got sense, decency, and in- 
struction have need to watch. That these de- 
graded fellow-men could really get the mastery 
in a persistent disobedience to the laws and in 
a struggle to subvert order, I do not believe ; but 
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wretched calamities must come from the very 
beginning of such a struggle, and the continu- 
ance of it would be a civil war, in which the in- 
spiration on both sides might soon cease to be 
even a false notion of good, and might become 
the direct savage impulse of ferocity. We have 
all to see to it that we do not help to rouse what 
I may call the savage beast in the breasts of 
our generation, - — that we do not help to poison 
the nation’s blood, and make richer provision 
for bestiality to come. We know well enough 
that oppressors have sinned in this way, — that 
oppression has notoriously made men mad ; and 
we are determined to resist oppression. But let 
us, if possible, show that we can keep sane in 
our resistance, and shape our means more and 
more reasonably toward the least harmful, and 
therefore the speediest, attainment of our end. 
Let us, I say, show that our spirits are too strong 
to be driven mad, but can keep that sober de- 
termination which alone gives mastery over the 
adaptation of means. And a first guarantee of 
this sanity will be to act as if we understood that 
the fundamental duty of a government is to pre- 
serve order, to enforce obedience of the laws. 
It has been held hitherto that a man can be de- 
pended on as a guardian of order only when he 
has much money and comfort to lose. But a 
better state of things would be, that men who 
had little money and not much comfort should 
still be guardians of order, because they had 
sense to see that disorder would do no good, and 
had a heart of justice, pity, and fortitude, to 
keep them from making more misery only be- 
cause they felt some misery themselves. There 
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are thousands of artisans who have already 
shown this fine spirit, and have endured much 
with patient heroism. If such a spirit spread, 
and penetrated us all, we should soon become 
the masters of the country in the best sense and 
to the best ends. Foi’, the public order being 
preserved, there can be no government in futux'e 
that will not be determined by our insistence on 
our fair and practicable demands. It is only by 
disorder that our demands will be choked, that 
we shall find ourselves lost among a brutal 
rabble, with all the intelligence of the country 
opposed to us, and see government in the shape 
of guns that will sweep us down in the ignoble 
martyrdom of fools. 

It has been a too common notion that to insist 
much on the preseiwation of order is the part of a 
selfish aristocracy and a selfish commercial class, 
because among these, in the nature of things, 
have been found the opponents of change. I 
am a Radical; and what is more, I am not a 
Radical with a title, or a French cook, or even 
an entrance into fine society. I expect great 
changes, and I desire them. But I don’t expect 
them to come in a hmuy, by mere inconsiderate 
sweeping. A Hercules Avith a big besom is a 
fine thing for a filthy stable, but not for weed- 
ing a seed-bed, where his besom would soon make 
a barren floor. 

That is old-fashioned talk, some one may say. 
We know aU that. 

Yes, when things are put in an extreme way, 
most people think they know them; but, after 
all, they are comparatively few who see the small 
degrees by which those extremes are arrived at, 
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or have the resolution and self-control to resist 
the little impulses by which they creep on surely 
toward a fatal end. Does anybody set out mean- 
ing to ruin hinrself, or to drink himself to death, 
or to waste his life so that he becomes a despi- 
cable old man, a superannuated nuisance, like a 
fly in winter? Yet there are plenty, of whose 
lot this is the pitiable story. Well now, sup- 
posing us all to have the best intentions, we 
working-men, as a body, run some risk of bring- 
ing evil on the nation in that unconscious man- 
ner-half hurrying, half pushed in a jostling 
march toward an end we are not thinking of. 
For just as there are many things which we 
know better and feel much more strongly than 
the richer, softer-handed classes can know or 
feel them; so there are many things — many 
precious benefits — which we, by the very fact 
of our privations, our lack of leisui’e and instruc- 
tion, are not so likely to be aware of and take 
into our account. Those precious benefits form 
a chief part of what I may call the common es- 
tate of society: a wealth over and above build- 
ings, machinery, produce, shipping, and so on, 
though closely connected with these ; a wealth 
of a more delicate kind, that we may more un- 
consciously bring into dangei*, doing harm and 
not knowing that we do it. I mean that ti*easure 
of knowledge, science, poetry, refinement of 
thought, feeling, and manners, great memories 
and the interpretation of great records, which 
is carried on from the minds of one generation 
to the minds of another. This is something dis- 
tinct from the indulgences of luxury and the 
pursuit of vain finery ; and one of the hardships 
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in the lot of working-men is that they have been 
for the most part shut out from sharing in this 
treasure. It can make a man’s life very great, 
very full of delight, though he has no smart fur- 
niture and no horses : it also yields a great deal 
of discovery that corrects error, and of invention 
that lessens bodily pain, and must at least make 
life easier for all. 

Now the security of this treasure demands, 
not only the preservation of order, but a cer- 
tain patience on our part with many institu- 
tions and facts of various kinds, especially 
touching the accumulation of wealth, which from 
the light we stand in, we are more likely to 
discern the evil than the good of. It is con- 
stantly the task of practical wisdom not to say, 
“ This is good, and I will have it,” but to say, 
“ This is the less of two unavoidable evils, and 
I will bear it.” Amd this treasure of knowl- 
edge, which consists in the fine activity, the 
exalted vision of many minds, is bound up at 
present with conditions which have much evil 
in them. Just as in the case of material wealth 
and its distribution we are obliged to take the 
selfishness and w^eaknesses of human nature into 
account, and however we insist that men might 
act better, are forced, unless we are fanatical 
simpletons, to consider how they are likely to 
act; so in this matter of the wealth that is car- 
ried in men’s minds, we have to reflect that the 
too absolute predominance of a class whose wants 
have been of a common sort, who are chiefly 
- struggling to get better and more food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and hodily recreation, may lead to 
hasty measures for the sake of having things 
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more faiiiy shared, which, even if they did not 
fail of their object, would at last debase the life 
of the nation. Do anything which will throw the 
classes who hold the treasures of knowledge — 
nay, I may say, the treasures of refined needs 
— into the background, cause them to withdraw 
from public affairs, stop too suddenly any of 
the sources by which their leisure and ease are 
furnished, rob them of the chances by which 
they may be influential and pre-eminent, and 

you do something as short-sighted as the acts 

of France and Spain when in jealousy and 
wrath, not altogether unprovoked, they drove 
from among them races and classes that held 
the traditions of handicraft and agriculture. 
You injure your o^vn inheritance and the in- 
heritance of your children. You may truly say 
that this which I call the common estate of so- 
ciety has been anything but common to you; 
but the same may be said, by many of us, of the 
sunlight and the air, of the sky and the fields, 
of parks and holiday games. Nevertheless, that 
these blessings exist makes life worthier to us, 
and urges us the more to energetic, likely means 
of getting our share in them; and I say, let us 
watch carefully, lest we do anything to lessen 
this treasure which is held in the minds of men, 
while vre exert ourselves, first of aU, and to the 
very utmost, that we and our children may share 
in all its benefits. Yes; exert ourselves to the 
utmost, to break the yoke of ignorance. If we 
demand more leisure, more ease in our lives, let 
us show that we don’t deserve the reproach of 
wanting to shirk that industry which, in some 
form or other, every man, whether rich or poor, 
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should feel himself as much bound to as he is 
bound to decency. Let us show that we want 
to have some time and strength left to us, that 
we may use it, not for brutal indulgence, but 
for the rational exercise of the faculties which 
make us men. Without this no political meas- 
ures can benefit us. No political institution will 
alter the nature of Ignorance, or hinder it from 
producing vice and misery. Let Ignorance start 
how it will, it must run the same round of low 
appetites, poveidy, slavery, and superstition. 
Some of us know this well, — nay, I will say, 
feel it, — for knowledge of this kind cuts deep; 
and to us it is one of the most painful facts be- 
longing to our condition that there are numbers 
of our fellow-workmen who are so far from feel- 
ing in the same way, that they never use the 
imperfect opportunities already offered them for 
giving their children some schooling, but turn 
their little ones of tender age into bread-winners, 
often at cruel tasks, exposed to the horrible in- 
fection of childish vice. Of course, the causes of 
these hideous things go a long way back. Par- 
ents’ misery has made parents’ wickedness. But 
we who are still blessed with the hearts of fathers 
and the consciences of men, — we who have some 
knowledge of the curse entailed on broods of 
creatures in human shape, whose enfeebled bodies 
and dull perverted minds are mere centres of 
imeasiness in whom even appetite is feeble and 
joy impossible, — I say we are bound to use all 
the means at oru command to help in putting 
a stop to this horror. Here, it seems to me, is 
a way in which we may use extended co-opera- 
tion among us to the most momentous of all 
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purposes, and make conditions of enrolment that 
would strengthen all educational measures. It 
is true enough that there is a low sense of par- 
ental duties in the nation at large, and that num- 
bers who have no excuse in bodily hardship seem 
to think it a light thing to beget children, to 
bring human beings with all their tremendous 
possibilities into this difficult world, and then 
take little heed how they are disciplined and 
furnished for the perilous journey they are sent 
on without any asking of their own. This is a 
sin, shared in more or less by all classes; but 
there are sins which, like taxation, fall the heavi- 
est on the poorest, and none have such galling 
reasons as we working-men to try and rouse to 
the utmost the feeling of responsibility in fathers 
and mothers. We have been urged into co- 
operation by the pressure of common demands. 
In war men need each other more; and where 
a given point has to be defended, fighters inevi- 
tably find themselves shoulder to shoulder. So 
fellowship grows, so grow the rules of fellow- 
ship, which gradually shape themselves to thor- 
oughness as the idea of a common good becomes 
more complete. We feel a right to say. If you 
will be one of us, you must make such and such 
a contribution, you must renounce such and such 
a separate advantage, you must set your face 
against such and such an infringement. If we 
have any false ideas about our common good, 
our rules will be wrong, and we shall be co- 
operating to damage each other. But, now, here 
is a part of our good, without which everything 
else we strive for will be worthless, — I mean 
the rescue of our children. Let us demand from 
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the members of our unions that they fulfil their 
duty as parents in this definite matter, which 
rules can reach. Let us demand that they send 
their children to school, so as not to go on reck- 
lessly, breeding a moral pestilence among us, 
just as strictly as we demand that they pay their 
contributions to a common fund, understood to 
be for a common benefit. While we watch our 
public men, let us watch one another as to this 
.duty, which is also public, and more momentous 
even than obedience to sanitary regulations. 
While we resolutely declare against the wicked- 
ness in high places, let us set ourselves also 
against the wickedness in low places, not quar- 
relling which came first, or which is the worse 
of the two, — not trying to settle the miserable 
precedence of plague or famine, but insisting 
unflinchingly on remedies once ascertained, and 
summoning those who hold the treasui’e of 
knowledge to remember that they hold it in 
trust, and that with them lies the task of search- 
ing for new remedies, and finding the right 
methods of applying them. 

To find right remedies and right methods. 
Here is the great function of knowledge: here 
the life of one man may make a fresh era straight 
away, in which a soi’t of suffering that has ex- 
isted shall exist no more. For the thousands of 
years .down to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that human limbs had been hacked and am- 
putated, nobody knew how to stop the bleeding 
except by searing the ends of the vessels with 
red-hot iron. But then came a man named Am- 
brose Pare, and said, “ Tie up the arteries!” 
That was a fine word to utter. It contained the 
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statement of a method, — a plan by which a par- 
ticular evil was forever assuaged. Let us try to 
discern the men whose words carry that sort of 
kernel, and choose such men to be our guides 
and representatives, — not choose platform 
swaggerers, who bring us nothing but the ocean 
to make our broth with. 

To get the chief power into the hands of the 
wisest, which means to get our life regulated ac- 
cording to the truest principles mankind is in 
possession of, is a problem as old as the very 
notion of wisdom. The solution comes slowly, 
because men collectively can only be made to 
embrace principles, and to act on them, by the 
slow stupendous teaching of the world’s events. 
Men will go on planting potatoes, and nothing 
else but potatoes, till a potato disease comes and 
forces them to find out the advantage of a varied 
crop. Selfishness, stupidity, sloth, pei’sist in try- 
ing to adapt the world to their desires, till a time 
comes when the world manifests itself as too 
decidedly inconvenient to them. Wisdom stands 
outside of man and urges itself upon him, like 
the marks of the changing seasons, before it 
finds a home within him, directs his actions, and 
from the precious effects of obedience begets a 
corresponding love. 

But while still outside of us, wisdom often 
looks terrible, and wears strange forms, wrapped 
in the changing conditions of a struggling 
world. It wears now the form of wants and just 
demands in a great multitude of British men: 
wants and demands urged into existence by the 
forces of a maturing world. And it is in virtue 
of this — in virtue off this presence of wisdom on 
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our side as a mighty fact, physical and moral, 
which must enter into and shape the thoughts 
and actions of mankind — that we working- 
men have obtained the suffrage. Not because 
we are an excellent multitude, but because we 
are a needy multitude. 

But now% for our own part, we have seriously 
to consider this outside wisdom w'hieh lies in the 
supreme unalterable nature of things, and watch 
to give it a home within us and obey it. If the 
claims of the unendowed multitude of working- 
men hold within them principles which must 
shape the future, it is not less true that the en- 
dowed classes, in their inheritance from the past, 
hold the precious material without which no 
woi’thy, noble future can be moulded. Many of 
the highest uses of life are in their keeping; and 
if privilege has often been abused, it has also 
been the nurse of excellence. Here again we 
have to submit ourselves to the great law of in- 
heritance. If we quarrel wdth the way in which 
the labours and eai'nings of the past have been 
preserved and handed down, we are just as big- 
oted, just as narrow, just as wanting in that 
religion which keeps an open ear and an obedient 
mind to the teachings of fact, as we accuse those 
of being, who quarrel with the new truths and 
new needs which are disclosed in the present. 
The deeper insight we get into the causes of 
human trouble, and the ways by which men are 
made better and happier, the less we shall be in- 
clined to the unprofitable spirit and practice of 
reproaching classes as such in a wholesale fash- 
ion. Not all the evils of our condition are such 
as we can justly blame others for ; and, I repeat, 
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manj of them are such as no changes of institu- 
tions can quickly remedy. To discern between 
the evils that energy can remove and the evils 
that patience must bear, makes the difference 
between manliness and childishness, between 
good sense and folly. And more than that, with- 
out such discernment, seeing that we have grave 
duties toward our own body and the country at 
large, we can hardly escape acts of fatal rashness 
and injustice. 

I am addressing a mixed assembly of work- 
men, and some of you may be as well or better 
fitted than I am to take up this office. But they 
will not think it amiss in me that I have tried to 
bring together the considerations most likel}'^ to 
be of service to us in preparing ourselves for the 
use of our new opportunities. I have avoided 
touching on special questions. The best help 
toward judging well on these is to approach 
them in the right temper without vain expecta- 
tion, and with a resolution which is mixed with 
temperance. 



GERMAN WIT: HEINRICH HEINE 


N othing,” says Goethe, “ is more sig- 
nificant of men’s character than what 
they find laughable.” The truth of 
this observation would perhaps have been more 
apparent if he had said culture instead of char- 
acter. The last thing in which the cultivated 
man can have community with the vulgar is their 
jocularity; and we can hardly exhibit more 
strikingly the wide gulf which separates him 
from them, than by comparing the object which 
shakes the diaphragm of a coal-heaver, with the 
liighly complex pleasure derived from a real wit- 
ticism. That any high order of wit is exceed- 
ingly ; complex, and demands a ripe and strong 
mental development, has one evidence in the fact 
that we do not find it in boys at all in proportion 
to their manifestation of other powers. Clever 
boys generally aspire to the heroic and poetic 
rather than the comic, and the crudest of all 
their efforts are their jokes. Many a witty man 
will remember how in his school-days a practical 
joke, more or less Rabelaisian, was for him the 
ne plus ultra of the ludicrous. It seems to have 
been the same with the boyhood of the human 
race. The history and literature of the ancient 
Hebrews give the idea of a people who went 
about their business and their pleasure as gravely 
as a society of beavers; the smile and the laugh 
are often mentioned metaphorically, but the 
smile is one of complacency, the laugh is one of 
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scorn. Nor can we imagine that the facetious 
element was very strong in the Egyptians; no 
laughter lurks in the wondering eyes and the 
broad calm lips of their statues. Still less can 
the Assyrians have had any genius for the comic ; 
the round eyes and simpering satisfaction of 
their ideal faces belong to a type which is not 
witty, but the cause of wit in others. The fun 
of these early races was, we fancy, of the after- 
dinner kind — - loud-thi’oated laughter over the 
wine-cup, taken too little account of in sober 
moments to enter as an element into their Art, 
and differing as much from the laughter of a 
Chamfort or a Sheridan as the gastronomic en- 
joyment of an ancient Briton, whose dinner had 
no other removes than from acorns to beechmast 
and back again to acorns, differed from the 
subtle pleasures of the palate experienced by his 
turtle-eating descendant. In fact they had to 
live seriously through the stages which to subse- 
quent races were to become comedy, as those 
amiable-looking preadamite amphibia, which 
Professor Owen has restored for us in effigy at 
Sydenham, took perfectly au serieux the gro- 
tesque physiognomies of their kindred. Heavy 
experience in their case, as in every other, was 
the base from which the salt of future wit was 
to be made. 

Humour is of earlier growth than wit, and it 
is in accordance with this earlier growth that it 
has more affinity with the poetic tendencies, while 
w'it is more nearly allied to the ratiocinative in- 
tellect. Humour draws its materials from 
situations and characteristics; wit seizes on 
unexpected and complex relations. Humour is 
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chiefly representative and descriptive; it is dif- 
fuse, and flows along without any other law than 
its own fantastic will; or it flits about like a 
will-of-the-wisp, amazing us by its whimsical 
transitions. Wit is brief and sudden, and 
sharply defined as a crystal; it does not make 
jjictures, it is not fantastic; but it detects an 
unsuspected analogy or suggests a startling or 
confounding inference. Every one who has had 
the opportunity of making the comparison will 
remember that the effect produced on him by 
some witticisms is closely akin to the effect pro- 
duced on him by subtle reasoning which lays 
open a fallacy or absurdity, and there are per- 
sons whose delight in such reasoning always 
manifests itself in laughter. This affinity of wit 
with ratiocination is the more obvious in propor- 
tion as the species of wit is higher, and deals less 
with words and with superficialities than with 
the essential qualities of things. Some of John- 
son’s most admirable wdtticisms consist in the 
suggestion of an analogy which immediately 
exposes the absurdity of an action or proposi- 
tion, and it is only their ingenuity, condensation, 
and instantaneousness w'^hich lift them from 
reasoning into wit; they are reasoning raised to 
a higher power. On the other hand, humour, in 
its higher forms, and in proportion as it associ- 
ates itself with the sympathetic, emotions, con- 
tinually passes into poetry; nearly all great 
modern humorists may be called prose poets. 

Some confusion as to the nature of humour has 
been created by the fact, that those who have 
written most eloquently on it have dw^elt almost 
exclusively on its higher forms, and have defined 
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humour in general as the sympathetic presenta- 
tion of incongruous elements in human nature 
and life; a definition whieh only applies to its 
later development. A great deal of humour may 
coexist with a great deal of barbarism, as we see 
in the Middle Ages; but the strongest flavour 
of the humour in such cases will come, not from 
sympathy, but more probably from triumphant 
egoism or intolerance ; at best it will be the love 
of the ludicrous exhibiting itself in illustrations 
of successful cunning and of the lex talionis, as 
in “ Reineke Fuchs,” or shaking off in a holiday 
mood the yoke of a too exacting faith, as in the 
old Mysteries. Again, it is impossible to denj’' 
a high degree of humour to many practical jokes, 
but no sympathetic nature can enjoy them. 
Strange as the genealogy may seem, the original 
parentage of that wonderful and delicious mix- 
ture of fun, fancy, philosophy, and feeling, which 
constitutes modern humour, was probably the 
cruel mockery of a savage at the writhings of a 
suffering enemy, — sucb is the tendency of 
things towards the good and beautiful on this 
earth! Probably the reason why high culture 
demands more complete harmony with its moral 
sjmipathies in humour than in wit, is that humour 
is in its nature more prolix — that it has not the 
direct and irresistible force of wit. Wit is an 
electric shock, which takes us by violence, quite 
independently of our predominant mental dis- 
position; but humour approaches us more de- 
liberately and leaves us masters of ourselves. 
Hence it is, that while coarse and cruel humour 
has almost disappeared from contemporary lit- 
erature, coarse and cruel wit abounds ; even re- 
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fined men cannot help laughing at a coarse hon 
mot or a lacerating personality, if the “ shock ” 
of the witticism is a powerful one ; while mere 
fun will have no power over them if it jar on 
their moral taste. Hence, too, it is, that while 
wit is perennial, humour is liable to become 
superannuated. 

As is usual with definitions and classifications, 
however, this distinction between wit and humour 
does not exactly represent the actual fact. Like 
all other species, wit and humour overlap and 
blend with each other. There are bon mots, like 
many of Charles Lamb’s, which are a sort of 
facetious hybrids; we hardly know whether to 
call them witty or humorous; there are rather 
lengthy descriptions or narratives, which, like 
Voltaire’s “ Micromegas,” would be more hu- 
morous, if they were not so sparkling and anti- 
thetic, so pregnant with suggestion and satire, 
that we are obliged to call them witty. We 
rarely find wit untempered by humour, or hu- 
mour without a spice of wit ; and sometimes we 
find them both united in the highest degree in 
the same mind, as in Shakspeare and Moliere. 
A happy conjunction this, for wit is apt to be 
cold and thin-lipped and Mephistophelean in 
men who have no relish for humour, whose lungs 
do never crow like Chanticleer at fun and droll- 
ery; and broad-faced, rollicking humour needs 
the refining influence of wit. Indeed, it may be 
said that there is no really fine writing in which 
wit has not an implicit, if not an explicit, action. 
The wit may never rise to the surface, it may 
never flame out into a witticism; but it helps 
to give brightness and transparency, it warns 
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off from flights and exaggerations which verge 
on the ridiculous; in every genre of writing it 
preserves a man from sinking into the genre en- 
nuyeuoc. And it is eminently needed for this 
office in humorous writing; for as humour has 
no limits imposed on it by its material, no law 
but its own exuberance, it is apt to become pre- 
posterous and wearisome unless checked by wit, 
which is the enemy of all monotony, of all 
lengthiness, of all exaggeration. 

Perhaps the nearest appi'oach Nature has 
given us to a complete analysis, in which wit is 
as thoroughly exhausted of humour as possible, 
and humour as bare as possible of wit, is in the 
typical Frenchman and the typical German. 
Voltaire, the intensest example of pure wit, fails 
in most of his fictions from his lack of humour. 
“ Micromegas ” is a perfect tale, because, as it 
deals chiefly with philosophic ideas and does not 
touch the marrow of hifman feeling and life, the 
writer’s wit and wisdom were all-sufficient for 
his purpose. Not so with “ Candide.” Here 
Voltaire had to give pictures of life as well as 
to convey philosophic truth and satire, and here 
we feel the want of humour. The sense of the 
ludicrous is continually defeated by disgust, and 
the scenes, instead of presenting us with an 
amusing or agreeable picture, are only the frame 
for a witticism. On the other hand, German 
humour generally shows no sense of measure, no 
instinctive tact; it is either floundering and 
clumsy as the antics of a leviathan, or laborious 
and interminable as a Lapland day, in which 
one loses all hope that the stars and quiet will 
ever come. For this reason, Jean Paul, the 
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greatest of German humorists, is unendurable 
to many readers, .and frequently tiresome to all. 
Here, as elsewhere, the German shows the ab- 
sence of that delicate perception, that sensibility 
to gradation, which is the essence of tact and 
taste, and the necessary concomitant of wit. All 
his subtlety is reserved for the region of meta- 
physics. For Identitat in the abstract, no one 
can have an aeuter vision, but in the concrete he 
is satisfied with a very loose approximation. He 
has the finest nose for Empirismus in philosoph- 
ical doctrine, but the presence of more or less 
tobacco-smoke in the air he breathes is im- 
perceptible to him. To the typical German — 
Vetter Michel — it is indifferent whether his 
door-lock will catch; whether his tea-cup be more 
or less than an inch thick; whether or not his 
book have every other leaf unstitched; whether 
his neighbour’s conversation be more or less of a 
shout; whether he pronounce 6 or p, i or d; 
whether or not his adored one’s teeth be few and 
far between. He has the same sort of insensi- 
bility to gradations in time. A German comedy 
is like a German sentence; you see no reason in 
its structure why it should ever come to an end, 
and you accept the conclusion as an arrangement 
of Providence rather than of the author. We 
have heard Germans use the word Langeweile, 
the equivalent for ennui, and we have secretly 
wondered 'what it can be that produces ennui in 
a German. Not the longest of long tragedies, 
for we have known Mm to pronounce that hochst 
fesselnd (so enchaining!) ; not the heaviest of 
heavy books, for he delights in that as griindlich 
(deep, sir, deep!) ; not the slowest of journeys 
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in a Post-wagen^ for the slower the horses, the 
more cigars he can smoke before he reaches his 
journey’s end. German ennui must be some- 
thing as superlative as Barclay’s treble X, which, 
we suppose, implies an extremely unknown 
quantity of stupefaction. 

It is easy to see that this national deficiency in 
nicety of perception must have its effect on the 
national appreciation and exhibition of humour. 
You find in Germany ardent admirers of Shak- 
speare, who tell you that what they think most 
admirable in him is his Wortspiel, his verbal quib- 
bles ; and one of these, a man of no slight culture 
and refinement, once cited to a friend of ours 
Proteus’s joke in “ The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” “Nod, I? why that’s Noddy,” as a 
transcendent specimen of Shakspearian wit. 
German facetiousness is seldom comic to foreign- 
ers, and an Englishman with a swelled cheek 
might take up “ Kladderadatsch,” the German 
“ Punch,” without any danger of agitating his 
facial muscles. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, 
that, among the five great races concerned in 
modern civilization, the German race is the only 
one which, up to the present century, had con- 
tributed nothing classic to the common stock of 
European wit and humouf ; for “ Reineke 
Fuchs ” cannot be regarded as a peculiarly Teu- 
tonic product. Italy was the birthplace of Pan- 
tomime and the immortal Pulcinello; Spain had 
produced Cervantes ; France had produced 
Rabelais and Moliere, and classic wits in- 
numerable; England had yielded Shakspeare 
and a host of humorists. But Germany had 
borne no great comic dramatist, no great satirist, 
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and she has not yet repaired the omission; she 
had not even produced any humorist of a high 
order. Among her great writers, Lessing is the 
one who is the most specifically witty. We feel 
the implicit influence of wit, the “flavour of 
mind,” throughout his writings; and it is often 
concentrated into pungent satire, as every reader 
of the “ Hamburgische Dramaturgic ” i*emem- 
bers. Still, Lessing’s name has not become 
European through his wit, and his charming 
comedy, “ Minna von Barnhelm,” has won no 
place on a foreign stage. Of course, we do not 
pretend to an exhaustive acquaintance with Ger- 
man literature ; we not only admit, we are sure, 
that it includes much comic writing of which we 
know nothing. We simply state the fact, that 
no German production of that kind, before the 
present century, ranked as European; a fact 
which does not, indeed, determine the amount 
of the national facetiousness, but which is quite 
decisive as to its quality. Whatever may be the 
stock of fun which Germany yields for home- 
consumption, she has provided little for the 
palate of other lands. All honour to her for the 
still greater things she has done for us ! She has 
fought the hardest fight for freedom of thought, 
has produced the grandest inventions, has made 
magnificent contributions to science, has given 
us some of the divinest poetry, and quite the 
divinest music, in the world. No one reveres 
and treasures the products of the German mind 
more than we do. To say that that mind is not 
fertile in wit, is only like saying that excellent 
wheat-land is not rich pasture; to say that we 
do not enjoy German facetiousness, is no more 
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than to say that, though the horse is the finest of 
quadrupeds, we do not like him to lay his hoof 
playfully on our shoulder. Still, as we have 
noticed that the pointless puns and stupid jocu- 
larity of the boy may ultimately be developed 
into the epigrammatic brilliancy and polished 
playfulness of the man, as we believe that racy 
wit and chastened delicate humour are inevitably 
the results of invigorated and refined mental 
activity, wq can also believe that Germany will, 
one day, yield a crop of wits and humorists. 

Perhaps there is already an earnest of that 
future crop in the existence of Heinrich Heine, 
a German born with the present century, who, 
to Teutonic imagination, sensibility, and humour, 
adds an amount of esprit that would make him 
brilliant among the most brilliant of Frenchmen. 
True, this unique German wit is half a Hebrew' ; 
but he and his ancestors spent their youth in 
German air, and were reared on Wurst smd 
Sauerkraut, so that he is as much a German as 
a pheasant is an English bird, or a potato an 
Irish vegetable. But whatever else he may be, 
Heine is one of the most remarkable men of this 
age: no echo, but a real voice, and therefore, 
like all genuine things in this world, worth study- 
ing; a surpassing lyric poet, who has uttered our 
feelings for us in delicious song; a humorist, 
who touches leaden folly with the magic wand 
of his fancy, and transmutes it into the fine gold 
of art, — ■ who sheds his sunny smile on human 
tears, and makes them a beauteous rainbow on 
the cloudy background of life; a wit, who holds 
in his mighty hand the most scorching lightnings 
of satire; an artist in prose literature, who has 
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shown even more completely than Goethe the 
possibilities of German prose; and — in spite 
of all charges against him, true as well as false 
— ^a lover of fi’eedom, who has .spoken wise and 
brave words on behalf of his fellow-men. He is, 
moreover, a suffering man, who, with all the 
highly wrought sensibility of genius, has to en- 
dui’e terrible physical ills ; and as such he calls 
foi’th more than an intellectual interest. It is 
true, alas! that there is a heavy weight in the 
other scale — that Heine’s magnificent powers 
have often served only to give electric force to 
the expression of debased feeling, so that his 
works are no Phidian statue of gold and ivory 
and gems, but have not a little brass and iron 
and miry clay mingled with the precious metal. 
The audacity of his occasional coarseness and per- 
sonality is unparalleled in contemporary litera- 
ture, and has hardly been exceeded by the license 
of former days. Hence, before his volumes are 
put within the reach of immature minds, there is 
need of a friendly penknife to exercise a strict 
censorship. Yet, when all coarseness, all scur- 
rility, all Mephistophelean contempt for the rev- 
erent feelings of other men, is removed, there 
will be a plenteous remainder of exquisite poetry, 
of wit, humour, and just thought. It is appar- 
ently too often a congenial task to write severe 
words about the transgressions committed by 
men of genius, especially when the censor has 
the advantage of being himself a man of no 
genius, so that those transgressions seem to him 
quite gratuitous; he, forsooth, never lacerated 
any one by his wit, or gave irresistible piquancy 
to a coarse allusion, and his indignation is not 
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mitigated by any knowledge of the temptation 
that lies in transcendent power. We are also 
apt to measure what a gifted man has done by 
our arbitrary conception of Mdrat he might have 
done, rather than by a comparison of his actual 
doings with our own or those of other ordinary 
men. We make ourselves over-zealous agents 
of Heaven, and demand that our brother should 
bring usurious interest for his five Talents, for- 
getting that it is less easy to manage five Tal- 
ents than two. Whatever benefit there may he 
in denouncing the evil, it is after all more edify- 
ing, and certainly more cheering, to appreciate 
the good. Hence, in endeavouring to give our 
readers some account of Heine and his works, 
we shall not dwell lengthily on his failings ; we 
shall not hold the candle up to dusty, vermin- 
haunted corners, but let the light fall as much 
as possible on the nobler and more attractive 
details. Our sketch of Heine’s life, which has 
been drawn from various sources, will be free 
from everything like intmsive gossip, and will 
derive its colouring chiefly from the autobio- 
gi-aphical hints and descriptions scattered 
through his own writings. Those of our 
readers who happen to know nothing of Heine, 
will in this way be making their acquaintance 
with the writer while they are learning the out- 
line of his career. 

We have said that Heine was born with the 
present century ; but this statement is not pre- 
cise, for we learn that, according to his certifi- 
cate of baptism, he was born December 12, 1799. 
However, as he himself says, the important point 
is, that he was boi*n, and born on the banks of 
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the Rhine at Diisseldorf, where his father was 
a merchant. In his “ Reisebilder ” he gives ns 
some recollections, in his wild poetic way, of 
the dear old town where he spent his childhood, 
and of his school-boy troubles there. We shall 
quote from these in butterfly fashion, sipping a 
little nectar here and there, without regard to 
any strict order : — 

I first saw the light on the banks, of that lovely 
stream, where folly grows on the green hills, and in 
autumn is plucked, pressed, poured into casks, and 
sent into foreign lands. Believe me, I yesterday heard 
some one utter folly which, in anno 1811 , lay in a 
bunch of grapes I then saw growing on the Johannis- 
berg. . , . Mon Dieu! if I had only such faith in me 
that I could remove mountains, the Johannisberg 
would be the very mountain I should send for wherever 
I might be ; but as my faith is not so strong, imag- 
ination must help me, and it transports me at once to 
the lovely Rhine. ... I am again a child, and play- 
ing with other children on the Schlossplatz, at Diissel- 
dorf on the Rhine. Yes, madam, there was I born; 
and I note this expressly, in case, after my death, 
seven cities — Schilda, Krahwinkel, Polkwitz, Bockum, 
Diilken, Gottingen, and SchoppenstMt — should con- 
tend for the honour of being my birthplace. Diissel- 
dorf is a town on the Rhine; sixteen thousand men 
live there, and many hundred thousand men besides 
lie buried there. ... Among them, many of whom 
my mother says that it would be better if they wei-e 
still living, — -for example, my grandfather and my 
uncle, the old Herr von Geldern, and the young Herr 
von Geldern, both such celebrated doctors, who saved 
so many men from death, and yet must die themselves. 
And the pious Ursula, who carried me in her arms 
when I was a child, also lies buried there, and a rose- 
bush grows on her grave ; she loved the scent of roses 
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so well in life^ and her heart was pure rose-incense and 
goodness. The knowing old Canon, too, lies buried 
there. Heavens, what an object he looked when I last 
saw him! He was. made up of nothing hut mind and 
plasters, and nevertheless studied day and night, as if 
he were alarmed lest the worms should find an idea 
too little in his head. And the little William lies there, 
and for this I am to blame. We were schoolfellows in 
the Franciscan monastery, and were playing on that 
side of it where the Diissel flows between stone walls; 
and I said, ^ William, fetch out the kitten that has just 
fallen in ; ’ and merrily he went down on to the plank 
which lay across the brook, snatched the kitten out of 
the water, but fell in himself, and was dragged out 
dripping and dead. The kitten lived to a good old 
age. . . . Princes in that day were not the tormented 
race as they are now ; the crown grew firmly on their 
heads, and at night they drew a nightcap over it, and 
slept peacefully, and peacefully slept the people at 
their feet ; and when the people waked in the morning, 
they said, ^ Gcod-morning, father I ’ and the princes 
answered, ‘ Good-morning, dear children ! ’ But it 
was suddenly quite otherwise; for when we awoke one 
morning at Diisseldorf, and were ready to say, ^ Good- 
morning, father ! ’ — lo 1 the father was gone away ; 
and in the whole town there was nothing but dumb 
sorrow, everywhere a sort of funeral disposition ; and 
people glided along silently to the market, and read 
the long placard placed on the door of the Town Hall. 
It was dismal weather; yet the lean tailor, Kilian, 
stood in his nankeen jacket, which he usually wore 
only in the house, and his blue worsted stockings hung 
down so that his naked legs peeped out mournfully, 
and his thin lips trembled while he muttered the an- 
nouncement to himself. And an old soldier read rather 
louder, and at many a word a crystal tear trickled 
down to his brave old mustache. I stood near him and 
wept in company, and asked him why we wept? He 
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answered, ^ The Elector has abdicated.’ And then he 
read again ; and at the woi*ds, ^ for the long-manifested 
fidelity of my subjects,’ and ‘ hereby set you free from 
your allegiance,’ he wept more than ever. It is 
strangely touching to see an old man like that, with 
faded uniform and scarred face, weep so bitterly all of 
a sudden. While we were reading, the Electoral arms 
were taken down from the Town Hall ; everything had 
such a desolate air, that it was as if an eclipse of the 
sun were expected. ... I went home and wept, and 
wailed out, ^ The Elector has abdicated ! ’ In vain my 
mother took a world of trouble to explain the thing to 
me. I knew what I knew ; I was not to be persuaded, 
but went crying to bed, and in the night dreamed that 
the world was at an end.” 

The next morning, however, the sun rises as 
usual, and Joachim Murat is proclaimed Grand 
Duke, whereupon there is a holiday at the public 
school, and Heinrich (or Harry, for that was 
his baptismal name, which he afterwards had the 
good taste to change), perched on the bronze 
horse of the Electoral statue, sees quite a dif- 
ferent scene from yesterday’s: — 

The next day the world was again all in order, 
and we had school as before, and things were got by 
heart as before ; the Roman emperors, chronology, the 
nouns in im, the tjerba irregularia, Greek, Hebrew, 
geography, mental arithmetic ! — heavens ! my head is 
still dizzy with it — all must be learned by heart ! And 
a great deal of this came very conveniently for me in 
after life. For if I had not known the Roman kings 
by heart, it would subsequently have been quite indif- 
ferent to me whether Niebuhr had proved or had not 
proved that they never really existed. . . . But oh! 
the trouble I had at school with the endless dates. 
And with arithmetic it was still worse. What I under- 
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stood best was subtraction, for that has a very prac- 
tical rule: Four can’t be taken from three, therefore 
I must borrow one.’ But I advise every one in such a 
case to borrow a few extra pence, for no one can tell 
what may happen. ... As for Latin, you have no 
idea, madam, what a complicated affair it is. The 
Romans would never have found time to conquer the 
world if they had first had to learn Latin. Luckily 
for them, they already knew in their cradles what 
nouns have their accusative in im, I, on the contrary, 
had to learn them by heart in the sweat of my brow; 
nevertheless, it is fortunate for me that I know them; 

. . . and the fact that I have them at my finger-ends 
if I should ever happen to want them suddenly, affords 
me much inward repose and consolation in many 
troubled hours of life. ... Of Greek I will not say 
a word, I should get too much irritated. The monks 
in the Middle Ages were not so far wrong when they 
maintained that Greek was an invention of the devil. 
God knows the suffering I endured over it. . . . With 
Hebrew it went somewhat better, for I had always a 
great liking for the Jews, though to this very hour 
they crucify my good name ; but I could never get 
on so far "in Hebrew as my watch, which had much 
familiar intercourse with pawnbrokers, and in this 
way contracted many Jewish habits, — for example, 
it would n’t go on Saturdays.” 

Heine’s parents were apparently not wealthy, 
but his education was cared for by his uncle, 
Solomon Heine, a great banker in Hamburg, 
so that he had no early pecuniary disadvantages 
to struggle with. He seems to have been very 
happy in his mother, who was not of Hebrew, 
but of Teutonic blood; he often mentions her 
with reverence and affection and in the “ Buch 
der Lieder ” there are two exquisite sonnets ad- 
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dressed to her, which tell how his proud spirit 
was always subdued by the charm of her pres- 
ence, and how her love was the home of his heart 
after restless weary ramblings : — 

“Wie mjichtig auch mein stolzer Muth sick bliilie* 

In deiner selig siissen, trauten Niihe 
Ergreift mich oft ein demuthvolles Zagen. 

Und immer irrte ich nach Liebe, immer 
Nach Liebe, dock die Liebe fand ick nimmer, 

Und kekrte um nack Hause, krank und triibe. 

Dock da bist du entgegen mii* gekommen, 

Und acli ! was da in deinem Aug’ gesckwommen, 

Das war die siisse, langgesuckte Liebe.” 

He was at first destined for a mercantile life, 
but nature declared too strongly against this 
plan. “ God knows,” he has lately said in con- 
versation with his brother, “ I would willingly 
have become a banker, but I could never bring 
myself to that pass. I very early discerned that 
bankers would one day be the rulers of the world.” 
So commerce was at length given up for law, 
the study of which he began in 1819 at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. He had already published 
some poems in the corner of a newspaper, and 
among them was one on Napoleon, the object 
of his youthful enthusiasm. This poem, he says 
in a letter to St. Rene Taillaiidier, was written 
when he was only sixteen. It is still to be found 
in the “ Buch der Lieder ” imder the title “ Die 
Grenadiere,” and it proves that even in its earli- 
est efforts his genius showed a strongly specific 
character. 

It will be easily imagined that the germs of 
poetry sprouted too vigorously in Heihe’s brain 
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for jurisprudence to find much room there. 
Lectures on history and literature, we are told, 
were more diligently attended than lectures on 
law. He had taken care, too, to furnish his 
trunk with abundant editions of the poets, and 
the poet he especially studied at that time was 
Byron. At a later period we find his taste tak- 
ing another direction, for he writes : “ Of all 
authors, Byron is precisely the one who excites 
in me the most intolerable emotion; whereas 
Scott, in every one of his works gladdens my 
heai’t, ■ soothes and invigorates me.” Another 
indication of his bent in these Bonn days was 
a newspaper essay, in which he attacked the 
Romantic School ; and here also he went through 
that chicken-pox of authorship, the production 
of a tragedy. Heine’s tragedy, “ Almansor,” 
is, as might be expected, better than the major- 
ity of these youthful mistakes. The tragic col- 
lision lies in the conflict between natural affection 
and the deadly hatred of religion and of race, 
in the sacrifice of youthful lovers to the strife 
between Moor and Spaniard, Moslem and Chris- 
tian. Some of the situations are striking, and 
there are passages of considerable poetic merit; 
but the characters are little more than shadowy 
vehicles for the poetry, and there is a want of 
clearness and probability in the structure. It 
was published two years later, in company with 
another tragedy in one act, called “ William Rat- 
cliffe,” in which there is rather a feeble use of the 
Scotch second-sight after the manner of the Fate 
in the Greek tragedy. We smile to find Heine 
saying of his tragedies, in a letter to a friend 
soon after their publication: “ I know they will 
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be terribly cut up, but I will confess to you in 
confidence that they are very good, better than 
my collection of poems, which are not worth a 
shot.” Elsewhere he tells us, that when, after 
one of Paganini’s concerts, he was passionately 
complimenting the great master on his violin 
Ijlaying, Paganini interrupted him thus: “ But 
how were you pleased with my bows? ” 

In 1820 Heine left Bonn for Gottingen. He 
there pursued his omission of law studies; and 
at the end of three months he was rusticated for 
a breach of the laws against duelling. Whilst 
there he had attempted a negotiation with Brock- 
haus for the printing of a volume of poems, and 
had endured the first ordeal of lovers and poets, 
a refusal. It was not until a year after, that he 
found a Berlin publisher for his first volume of 
poems, subsequently transformed, with addi- 
tions, into the “ Buch der Lieder.” He re- 
mained between two and three years at Berlin, 
and the society he foxmd thei’e seems to have 
made these years an important epoch in his cul- 
ture. He was one of the youngest members of a 
circle which assembled at the house of the poetess 
Elise von Hohenhausen, the translator of By- 
ron, a circle which included Chamisso, Vai-n- 
hagen, and Rahel ( Varnhagen’s wife) . For 
Rahel, Heine had a profound admiration and re- 
gard ; he afterwards dedicated to her the poems 
included under the title “ Heimkehr; ” and he 
frequently refers to her or quotes her in a W'ay 
that indicates how he valued her influence. Ac- 
cording to his friend, F. von Hohenhausen, the 
opinions concerning Heine’s talent were very 
various among his Berlin friends, and it was only 
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a small minority that had any presentiment of 
his future fame. In this minority was Elise von 
Hohenhausen, who proclaimed Heine as the By- 
ron of Gennany; but her opinion was met with 
much head-shaking and opposition. We can 
imagine how precious was such a recognition as 
hers to the young poet, then only two or three 
and twenty, and with by no means an impressive 
personality for superficial eyes. Perhaps even 
the deep-sighted were far from detecting in that 
small, blond, pale young man, with quiet, gen- 
tle manners, the latent powers of ridicule and 
sarcasm, — the terrible talons that were one day 
to be thrust out from the velvet paw of the 
yoimg leopard. 

It was apparently during this residence in 
Berlin that Heine united himself with the Lu- 
theran church. He would willingly, like many 
of his friends, he tells us, have remained free 
from all ecclesiastical ties, if the authorities 
there had not forbidden residence in Prussia, 
and especially in Berlin, to every one who did 
not belong to one of the positive religions recog- 
nized by the State. 

“ As Henry IV. once laughingly said, ‘ Paris vaut 
hien une messe,’ so I might with reason say, Berlin 
vaut hien une preche; and I could afterwards, as be- 
fore, accommodate myself to the very enlightened 
Christianity, filtrated from all superstition, which 
could then be had in the churches of Berlin, and which 
was even free from the divinity of Christ, like turtle- 
soup without turtle.” 

At the same period, too, Heine became ac- 
quainted with Hegel. In his lately published 
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“ Gestandnisse ’’ (Confessions), lie throws on 
Hegel’s influence over him the blue light of 
demoniacal wit, and confounds us by the most 
bewildering double-edged sarcasms ; but that 
influence seems to have been at least more whole- 
some than the one which produced the mocking 
retractations of the ‘‘ Gestandnisse.” Through 
all his self-satire, we discern that in those days he 
had something like real earnestness and enthu- 
siasm, which are certainly not apparent in his 
present theistic confession of faith. 

On the whole, I never felt a strong enthusiasm for 
this philosophy, and conviction on the subject was out 
of question. I never was an abstract thinker, and I 
accepted the synthesis of the Hegelian doctrine with- 
out demanding any proof, since its consequences flat- 
tered my vanity. I was young and proud; and it 
pleased my vainglory when I learned from Hegel that 
the true God was not, as my grandmother believed, 
the God who lives in heaven, but myself here upon earth. 
This foolish pride had not in the least a pernicious 
influence on my feelings ; on the contrary, it height- 
ened these to the pitch of heroism. I was at that time 
so lavish in generosity and self-sacrifice, that I must 
assuredly have eclipsed the most brilliant deeds of those 
good bourgeois of virtue who acted merely from a sense 
of duty, and simply obeyed the lawn's of morality.’^ 

His sketch of Hegel is irresistibly amusing ; 
but we must warn the reader that Heine’s anec- 
dotes are often mere devices of style by which he 
conveys his satire or opinions. The reader will 
see that he does not neglect an Opportunity of 
giving a sarcastic lash or two, in passing, to 
Meyerbeer, for whose music he had a great con- 
tempt. The sarcasm conveyed in the substitu- 
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tioE of reputation for music, and journalists ior 
musicians, might perhaps escape any one un- 
familiar with the sly and unexpected turns of 
Heine’s ridicule. 

“ To speak frankly, I seldom understood him, and 
only arrived at the meaning of liis words by subsequent 
reflection. I believe he wished not to be understood; 
and hence his practice of sprinkling his discourse with 
modifying parentheses ; hence, perhaps, his preference 
for persons of whom he knew that they did not under- 
stand him, and to whom he all the more willingly 
granted the honour of his familiar acquaintance. 
Thus every one in Berlin wondered at the intimate 
companionship of the profound Hegel with the late 
Heinrich Beer, a brother of Giacomo Meyerbeer, who 
is universally known by his reputation, and who has 
been celebrated by the cleverest journalists. This 
Beer, namely Heinrich, was a thoroughly stupid fel- 
low, and indeed was afterwards actually declared im- 
becile by his family, and placed under guardianship; 
because instead of making a name for himself in art or 
in science by means of his great fortune, he squandered 
his money on childish trifles, — and, for example, one 
day bought six thousand thalers’ worth of walking- 
sticks. This poor man, who had no wish to pass either 
for a great tragic dramatist, or for a great stargazer, 
or for a laurel-crowned musical genius, a rival of 
Mozart and Rossini, and preferred giving his money 
for walking-sticks — this degenerate Beer enjoyed 
Hegel’s most confidential society ; he was the philos- 
opher’s bosom-friend, his Pylades, and accompanied 
him everywhere like his shadow. The equally witty 
and gifted Felix Mendelssohn once sought to explain 
this phenomenon, by maintaining that Hegel did not 
understand Heinrich Beer. I now- believe, however, 
that the real ground of that intimacy consisted in 
this: Hegel was convinced that no word of what he 
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said was iiB,d£rstood by Heiiirieli Beer; and lie could 
therefore, in his presence,' give himself up to all the 
intellectual outpourings of the moment* In general, 
Hegel’s conversation was a sort of monologue, sighed 
forth by starts in' a noiseless voice; the odd roughness 
of his expressions often struck me, and many of them 
have remained in my memory. One beautiful starlight 
evening we stood together at the window, and I, a 
young man of one-and-twenty, having just had a good 
dinner and finished my coffee, spoke with enthusiasm 
of the stars, and called them the Inibitations of the 
departed. But the master muttered to himself : ‘ The 
stars 1 hum! hum ! The stars are only a brilliant 
leprosy on the face of the heavens.’ For God’s sake,’ 
I cried, ^ is there, then, no happy place above, where 
virtue is rewarded after death?’ But he, staring at 
me with his pale eyes, said cuttingly : ‘ So you want a 
bonus for having taken care of your sick mother, and 
refrained from poisoning your worthy brother? ’ At 
these words he looked anxiously round, but appeared 
immediately set at rest when he observed that it was 
only Heinrich Beer, who had approached to invite him 
to a game at whist.” 

In 1823 Heine returned to Gottingen to com- 
plete his career as a law-student, and this time he 
gave evidence of advanced mental maturity, not 
only by producing many of the charming poems 
subsequently included in the '' Reisebilder,'’ but 
also by prosecuting his professional studies dili- 
gently enough to leave Gottingen, in 1825, as 
Doctor juris. Hereupon he settled at Hamburg 
as an advocate, but his profession seems to have 
have been the least pressing of his occupations* 
In those days a small blond young man, with 
the brim of his hat drawn over his nose, his coat 
flying open, and his hands stuck in his trouser- 
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pockets, might have been seen stumbling along 
the streets of Hamburg, staring from side to 
side, and appearing to have small regard to the 
figure he made in the eyes of the good citizens. 
Occasionally an inhabitant, more literary than 
usual, would point out this young man to his 
companion as Heinrich Heine; but in general 
the young poet had not to endure the inconven- 
iences of being a lion. His poems were de- 
voured, but he was not asked to devour flattery 
in return. Whether because the fair Hamburg- 
ers acted in the spirit of Johnson’s advice to 
Hannah More, — to “ consider what her flattery 
was worth before she choked him with it,” — or 
for some other reason, Heine, according to the 
testimony of August Lewald, to whom we owe 
these particulars of his Hamburg life, was left 
free from the persecution of tea-parties. Not, 
however, from another persecution of genius, 
nervous headaches, — which some persons, we 
are told, regarded as an improbable fiction, in- 
tended as a pretext for raising a delicate white 
hand to his forehead. It is probable that the 
sceptical persons alluded to were themselves 
untroubled with nervous headache, and that their 
hands were not delicate. Slight details these, 
but woi'th telling about a man of genius, because 
they help us to keep in mind that he is, after aU, 
our brother, having to endure the petty every-day 
ills of life as we have; with this difference, that 
his heightened sensibility converts what are mere 
insect-stings for us into scorpion stings for him. 

It was, perhaps, in these Hamburg days that 
Heine paid the visit to Goethe, of which he gives 
us this charming little picture : — 
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“ When I visited him in Weimar, and stood before 
him, I involuntarily glanced at his side, to see whether 
the eagle was not there with the lightning in his beak. 
I was nearly speaking Greek to him ; but, as I observed 
that he understood German, I stated to him in German, 
that the plums on the road between Jena and Weimar 
were very good. I had for so many long winter-nights 
thought over what lofty and profound things I would 
say to Goethe, if ever I saw him! And when I saw 
him at last, I said to him, that the Saxon plums were 
very good! And Goethe smiled.” 

During the next few years Heine produced 
the most popular of all his works, those which 
have won him his place as the greatest of living 
German poets and humorists. Between 1826 
and 1829 appeared the four volumes of the 
“ Reisebilder ” (Pictures of Travel), and the 
“Buch der Lieder ” (Book of Songs), — a 
volume of lyrics, of which it is hard to say 
whether their greatest charm is the lightness and 
finish of their style, their vivid and original imag- 
inativeness, or their simple, pure sensibility. In 
his “ Reisebilder,” Heine carries us with him to 
the Harz, to the isle of Norderney, to his native 
town, Diisseldorf, to Italy, and to England, 
sketching scenery and character, now with the 
wildest, most fantastic humour, now with the 
finest idyllic sensibility, — letting his thoughts 
wander from poetry to politics, from criticism 
to dreamy reverie, and blending fun, imagina- 
tion, reflection, and satire in a sort of exquisite, 
ever-varying shimmer, like the hues of the 
opal. 

Heine’s journey to' England did not at all 
heighten his regard for the English. He calls 
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our language tlie hiss of egoism'’ {Zischkmte 
des Egomntis ) ; and his ridicule of English 
awkwardness is as merciless as English ridicule 
of German awkwardness. His antipathy to- 
wards us seems to have growm in intensity, like 
many of his other antipathies; and in his 
Vermisclite Schriften ” he is more bitter than 
ever. Let us quote one of his philippics, since 
bitters are understood to be wholesome. 

It is certainly a frightful injustice to pronounce 
sentence of condemnation on an entire people. But 
with regard to the English, momentary disgust might 
betray me into this injustice; and on looking at the 
mass, I easily forget the many brave and noble men 
who distinguished themselves by intellect and love of 
freedom. But these, especially the British poets, were 
always all the more glaringly in contrast with the rest 
of the nation; they were isolated martyrs to their 
national relations ; and, besides, great geniuses do not 
belong to the particular land of their birth ; they 
scarcely belong to this earth, the Golgotha of their 
sufferings. The mass — the English blockheads, God 
forgive me! — .are hateful to me in my inmost soul; 
and I often regard them not at all as my fellow-men, 
but as miserable automata — machines, whose motive 
power is egoism. In these moods it seems to me as if 
I heard the whizzing wheelwork by which they think, 
feel, reckon, digest, and pray ; their praying, their 
mechanical Anglican church-going, with the gilt 
prayer-book under their arms, their stupid, tiresome 
Sunday, their awdvward piety, are most of all odious 
to me. I am firmly convinced that a blaspheming 
Frenchman is a more pleasing sight for the Divinity 
than a praying Englishman.” 

■ . Gn his return from England, Heine was em- 
ployed at Mimicli in editing the ‘‘ Allgemeinen 
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Politisclieii Amialen/’ but in 1830 lie was a.gaiii 
in the North, and' the news of the July Ilevohi- 
tion surprised him on the island of Heligoloiid. 
He has given us a graphic picture of his demo- 
cratic enthusiasm in those days, in some letters, 
apparently written from Heligoland, which he 
had inserted in his book on Borne* We quote 
some passages, not only for their biographic in- 
terest as showing a phase of Heine’s mental 
history, but because they are a specimen of his 
power in that kind of dithyrambic writing which, 
in less masterly hands, easily becomes ridiculous. 

“ The tliick packet of newspapers arrived from the 
Continent with these warm, glowing-hot tidings. They 
were sunbeams wrapped up in packing-paper, and they 
inflamed my soul till it burst into the wildest confla- 
gration. . . . It is all like a dream to me; especially 
the name, Lafayette, sounds to me like a legend out of 
my earliest childhood. Does he really sit again on 
horseback, commanding the National Guard I al- 
most fear it may not be true, for it is in print. I will 
myself go to Paris, to be convinced of it with my 
bodily eyes. . . . It must be splendid, when he rides 
through the streets, the citizen of two worlds, the god- 
like old man, with his silver locks streaming down his 
sacred shoulder. ... He greets, with his dear old 
eyes, the grandchildren of those who once fought with 
him for freedom and equality. ... It is now sixty 
years since he returned from America with the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, the Decalogue of the 
world’s new creed, which was revealed to him amid the 
thunders and lightnings of cannon. . . . And the tri- 
coloured flag waves again on the towers of Paris, and 
its streets resound with the Marseillaise! . . . It is 
all over with ray yearning for repose. I now know 
again what I will do, what I ought to do, what I must 
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do. ... I am the son of the* Revolutioii^ and seize 
again the hallowed weapons on which rnj mother pro- 
nounced her magic benediction. . . . Flowers, flowers ! 
I will crown my head for the death-fight. And the 
lyre, too; reach me the lyre, that I may sing a battle- 
song. . . . Words like flaming stars, that shoot down 
'from the heavens, and burn" up the palaces, and illu- 
minate the huts. . , . Words like bright javelins, that 
whirr up to tlie seventh heaven and strike the pious 
hypocrites who have skulked into the Holy of Holies. 
... I am all j oy and song, all sword and flame ! Per- 
haps, too, all delirium. . . . One of those sunbeams 
wrapped in brown paper has flown to my brain, and 
set, my thoughts aglow. In vain I dip my head into 
the sea. No water extinguishes this Greek fire, . . . 
Even the poor Heligolanders shout for joy, although 
they have only a sort of dim instinct of what has 
occurred. The fisherman who yesterday took me over 
to the little sand-island, which is the bathing-place 
here, said to me smilingly, ^ The poor people have 
won! ’ Yes, instinctively the people comprehend such 
events, perhaps, better than we, wdth all our means of 
knowledge. Thus Frau von Varnhagen once told me 
that. when the. issue of the battle ofXeipzig was .not 
yet known, the maid-servant suddenly rushed into the 
room with the sorrowful cry, The nobles .have: won !,’ 

. . . This morning another packet of newspapers is 
come. I devour them like manna. Child that I am, 
affecting details touch me yet more than the moment- 
ous whole. Oh, if I could but see the dog Medor. . . . 
The dog Medor brought his master his gun and 
cartridge-box, and when his master fell, and was 
buried with his fellow-heroes in the Court of the 
Louvre, .there .stayed.; the poor dog like .a monument 
of faithfulness, sitting motionless on the grave, day 
and night, eating but little of the food that was offered 
him, —-burying the greater part of it in the earth, 
perhaps as nourishment for his buried master.^’ 

■ VOL VI — S5'. 
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' The enthusiasm which was kept thus at boiling 
heat by imagination, cooled down rapidly when 
brought into contact with reality. In the same 
book he indicates, in his caustic way, the com- 
mencement of that change in his political tem- 
perature, — for it cannot be called a change in 
opinion, which has drawn down on him immense 
vituperation from some of the Patriotic party, 
but which seems to have I'esulted simply from 
the essential antagonism between keen wit and 
fanaticism. 

On the very first days of my arrival in Paris, I 
observed that things wore, in reality, quite different 
colours from those which had been shed on them, when 
in perspective, by the light of my enthusiasm. The 
silver locks which I saw fluttering so majestically on 
the shoulders of Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, 
were metamorphosed into a brown peruke, which made 
a pitiable covering for a narrow skull. And even the 
dog Medor, which I visited in the Court of the Louvre, 
and w^hich, encamped under tri-coloured flags and tro- 
phies, very quietly allowed himself to be fed, — he was 
not at all the right dog, but quite an ordinary brute, 
who assumed to himself merits not his own, as often 
happens with the French; and, like many others, he 
made a profit out of the glory of the Revolution. . . . 
He was pampered and patronized, perhaps promoted 
to the highest posts, w^hile the true Medor, some days 
after the battle, modestly slunk out of sight, like the 
true people who created the Revolution.” 

That it was not merely interest in French poli- 
tics which sent Heine to Paris in 1831, but also 
a perception that German air was not friendly 
to sympathizers in July Revolutions, is humor- 
ously intimated in the Gestandnisse.” 
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I had done much and suffered much^ and when the 
sun of the July Revolution arose in France, I had 
become very weary and needed some recreation. Also 
my native air was every day more unhealthy for me, 
and it was time I should seriously think of a change of 
climate. I had visions; the clouds terrified me, and 
made all sorts of ugly faces at me. It often seemed to 
me as if the sun were a Prussian cockade ; at night I 
dreamed of a -hideous black eagle, which gnawed my 
liver ; and I was very melancholy. Add to this, I had 
become acquainted with an old Berlin Justizrath, who 
had spent many years in the fortress of Spandau, and 
he related to me how unpleasant it is when one is 
obliged to wear irons in winter. For myself I thought 
it very unchristian that the irons were not warmed a 
trifle. If the irons were warmed a little for us, they 
would not make so unpleasant an impression, and even 
chilly natures might then bear them very well ; it 
would be only proper consideration, too, if the fetters 
were perfumed with essence of roses and laurels, as is 
the cme in this country [France]. I asked my Justiz- 
rath whether he often got oysters to eat at Spandau. 
He said, No, Spandau was too far from the sea.’ 
Moreover, he said meat was very scarce there, and 
there was no kind of volaille except flies, which fell 
into one’s soup. . . . Now, as I really needed some 
recreation, and, as Spandau is too far from the sea for 
oysters to be got there, and the Spandau fly-soup did 
not seem very appetizing to me; as, besides all this, 
the Prussian chains are very cold in winter, and could 
not be conducive to my health, I resolved to visit 
Paris.”'' 

Since this time Paris has been Heine’s home, 
and his best prose works have been written either 
to inform the Germans on French aifairs, or to 
inform the French on German philosophy and 
literature. He became a correspondent of the 
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“Allgemeine Zeitung,” and his correspondence, 
which extends, with an interruption of sevei*al 
years, from 1831 to 1844, forms the volume en- 
titled “ Franzosische Zustande ” (French Af- 
fairs), and the second and third volume of his 
“ Vermischte Schriften.” It is a witty and often 
wise commentaiy on public men and public 
events. Louis Philippe, Casimir Perier, Thiers, 
Guizot, Rothschild, the Catholic party, the 
Socialist party, have their turn of satire and ap- 
preciation; for Heine deals, out both with an 
impartiality which made his less favourable 
critics — Borne, for example — charge him with 
the rather incompatible sins of reckless caprice 
and venality. Literature and art alternate with 
politics ; we have now a sketch of George Sand, 
or a description of one of Horace Vernet’s pic- 
tures; now a criticism of Victor Hugo, or of 
Liszt; now an irresistible caricature of Spontini 
or Kalkbrenner; and occasionally the predomi- 
nant satire is relieved by a fine saying, or a genial 
word of admiration. And all is done with that 
airy lightness, yet precision of touch, which dis- 
tinguishes Heine beyond any living writer. The 
charge of venality was loudly made against 
Heine in Germany : first, it was said that he was 
paid to write ; then, that he was paid to abstain 
from writing; and the accusations were sup- 
posed to have an irrefragable basis in the fact 
that he accepted a stipend from the French gov- 
ernment. He has never attempted to conceal 
the reception of that stipend, and we think his 
statement (in the “ Vermischte Schriften”) of 
the circumstances under which it was offered and 
received, is a sufiicient vindication of himself 
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and M. Guizot from any dishonour in the 
matter. 

It may be readily imagined that Heine, with 
so large a share of the Gallic element as he has 
in his composition, was soon at his ease in Paris- 
ian society, and the years here were bright with 
intellectual activity and social enjoyment. 
“ His wit,” wrote August Lewald, “ is a per- 
petual gushing fountain; he throws olf the most 
delicious descriptions with amazing facility, and 
sketches the most comic characters in conversa- 
tions.” Such a man could not be neglected in 
Paris, and Heine was sought on all sides, as a 
guest in distinguished salons, as a possible 
proselyte in the circle of the Saint Simonians. 
His literary productiveness seems to have been 
furthered by this congenial life, which, however, 
was soon to some extent embittered by the sense 
of exile; for since 1835 both his w’oi’ks and his 
person have been the object of denunciation by 
the Gei’man governments. Between 1833 and 
1845 appeared the four volumes of the “ Salon,” 
“ Die Romantische Schule ” (both written, in 
the first instance, in French) ; the book on 
Boi’ne; “Atta Troll,” a romantic poem, 
“ Deutschland,” an exquisitely humorous poem, 
describing his last visit to Germany, and con- 
taining some grand passages of serious writing ; 
and the “ Neue Gedichte,” a collection of lyrical 
poems. Among the most interesting of his 
prose works are the second volume of the 
“ Salon,” which contains a survey of religion 
and philosophy in Germany, and the “ Roman- 
tische Schule,” a delightful introduction to that 
phase of German literature known as the 
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Romantic School. The book on Borne, which 
appeared in 1840, two years after the death of 
that writer, excited great indignation in Ger- 
many, as a wreaking of vengeance on the dead, 
an insult to the memory of a man who had 
worked and suffered in the cause of freedom — 
a cause which was Heine’s own. Borne — we 
may observe parenthetically, for the information 
of those who are not familiar with recent Ger- 
man literature — was a remarkable political 
writer of the ultra-liberal party in Germany, 
who resided in Paris at the same time with 
Heine, a man of stern, uncompromising parti- 
sanship and bitter humour. Without justify- 
ing Heine’s production of this book, we see 
excuses for him which should temper the con- 
demnation passed on it. There was a radical 
opposition of nature between him and Borne; 
to use his own distinction, Heine is a Hellene — 
sensuous, realistic, exquisitely alive to the beau- 
tiful, while Borne was a Nazarene — ascetic, 
spiritualistic, despising the pure artist as desti- 
tute of earnestness. Heine has too keen a per- 
ception of practical absurdities and damaging 
exaggerations ever to become a thoroughgoing 
partisan; and with a love of freedom, a faith in 
the ultimate triumph of democratic principles, 
of which we see no just reason to doubt the 
genuineness and consistency, he has been unable 
to satisfy more zealous and one-sided liberals by 
giving his adhesion to their views and measures, 
or by adopting a denunciatory tone against 
those in the opposite ranks. Borne could not 
forgive what he regarded as Heine’s epicurean 
indifference and artistic dalliance, and he at 
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length gave vent to his antipathy in savage at- 
tacks on him through the press, accusing him of 
utterly lacking character and principle, and 
even of writing under the influence of venal 
motives. To these attacks Heine remained abso- 
lutely mute — from contempt, according to his 
own account; but the retold, which he resolutely 
refrained from making during Borne’s life, 
comes in this volume published after his death, 
with the concentrated force of long-gathering 
thunder. The utterly inexcusable part of the 
book is the caricature of Borne’s friend, Madame 
Wohl, and the scurrilous insinuations concern- 
ing Borne’s domestic life. It is said, we know 
not with how much truth, that Heine had to an- 
swer for these in a duel with Madame Wohl’s 
husband, and that, after receiving a serious 
wound, he promised to withdraw the offensive 
matter from a future edition. That edition, 
however,, has not been called for. Whatever else 
we may think of the book, it is impossible to deny 
its transcendent talent, the dramatic vigour with 
which Borne is made present to us, the critical 
acumen with which he is characterized, and the 
wonderful play of wit, pathos, and thought 
which runs through the whole. But we will let 
Heine speak for himself, and first we will give 
part of his graphic description of the way in 
which Borne’s mind and manners grated on his 
taste: — 

“ To the disgust which, in intercourse with Borne, 
I was in danger of feeling towards those who sur- 
rounded him, was added the annoyance I felt from liis 
» perpetual talk about politics. Nothing but political 
argument, and again political argument, even at table, 
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where he managed to hunt me out. At diniierj, wdieii I 
so gladly forget all the vexations of the worlds he 
spoiled the best dishes for me by his patriotic* gall^ 
which he poured as a bitter sauce over everything. 
Calf’s feet a la maitre dlidtel, then my innocent bonne 
bouche, he completely spoiled for me by Job’s tidings 
from Germany, which he scraped together out of the 
most unreliable newspapers. And then his accursed 
remarks, which spoiled one’s appetite! . . . This was 
a sort of table-talk w^hich did not greatly exhilarate 
me, and I avenged myself by affecting an excessive, 
almost impassioned indifference for the object of 
Borne’s enthusiasm. For example, Borne w^as indig- 
nant that immediately on my arrival in Paris, I had 
nothing better to do than to write for German papers 
a long account of the Exhibition of Pictures. I omit 
all discussion as to whether that interest in Art wJiich 
induced me to undertake this work was so utterly irrec- 
oncilable with the Revolutionary interests of the day ; 
but Borne saw in it a proof of my indifference towards 
the sacred cause of humanity, and I could in my turn 
spoil the taste of his patriotic sauerkraut for him by 
talking all dinner-time of nothing but pictures, of 
Robert’s ^ Reapers,’ Plorace Vernet’s SJudith,’ and 
Scheffer’s ^ Faust.’ . . . That I never thought it 
worth while to discuss my political principles with him 
it is needless to say ; and once when he declared that 
he had found a contradiction in my writings, I satis- 
fied myself with the ironical answer, ^ You are mis- 
taken, mon cher; such contradictions never oceiir in 
my works, for always before I begin to wuite, I read 
over the statement of my political principles in my 
previous writings, that I may not contradict myself, 
and that no one may be able to reproach me with 
apostasy from my liberal principles.’ ” 

And , here is Ms own account of the spirit in 
which the book was written ; — 
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I was never Borne’s friend, nor was I ever liis 
enemy. The displeasure w^hich he could often excite 
* in me was never very important, and he atoned for it 

siifficiently by the cold silence which I opposed to all 
I liis accusations and raillery. While he lived I wrote 

I not a line against him, I never thought about him, I 

s ignored him completely ; and that enraged him beyond 

ineasure. If I now speak of him, I do so neither out 
of enthusiasm nor out of uneasiness; I am conscious 
of the coolest impartiality. I write here neither an 
apology nor a critique ; and, as in painting the man 
I go on rny own observation, the image I present of 
: him ought perhaps to be regarded as a real portrait. 

I And sucli a monument is due to him — to the great 

I wrestler who, in the arena of our political games, 

I wrestled so courageously, and earned, if not the laurel, 

I certainly tlie crown of oak-leaves. I give an image 

I with liis true features, without idealization — the more 

I like him, the more honourable for his memory. He was 

I iieitlier a genius nor a hero; he w^as no Olympian god. 

I He was a man, a denizen of this earth; he was a good 

I writer and a great patriot. . . . Beautiful, delicious 

peace, which I feel at this moment in the depths of my 
soul! Thou i-ewardest me sufficiently for everything 
I have done and for everything I have despised. . . . 
1 shall defend myself neither from the reproach of in- 
difference nor from the suspicion of venality. I have 
' for 3'ear.s, during the life of the insinuator, held such 

: self-justification unworthy of me; now even decency 

' demands silence. That would be a frightful spectacle, 

i — polenhcs betw^een Death and Exile! Dost thou 

stretch out to me a beseeching hand from the grave 
Without rancour I reach mine towards thee. . . . See 
how noble it is, and pure! It w^as never soiled by 
pressing the hands of the mob, any more than by the 
iinpure gold of the people’s enemy. In reality thou 
l)ast never injured me. . . . In all thy insinuations 
there is not a lotds door's worth of truth,” 
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In one of these years Heine was married^, and, 
in deference to the sentiments of his wife, mar- 
I'ied according to the rites of the Catholic 
Church. On this fact busy rumour afterwards 
founded the story of his conversion to Catholi- 
cism, and could of course name the day and the 
spot on which he abjured Protestantism. In 
his “ Gestandnisse.” Heine publishes a denial of 
this rumour; less, he says, for the sake of depriv- 
ing the Catholics of the solace they may derive 
from their belief in a new convert, than in order 
to cut off from another party the more spiteful 
satisfaction of bewailing his instability: — 

“ That statement of time and place was entirely 
correct. I was actually on the specified day in the 
specified church, which was, moreover, a Jesuit church, 
namely, St. Sulpice; and I then went through a reli- 
gious act. But this act was no odious abjuration, but 
a very innocent conjugation; that is to say, my mar- 
riage, already performed according to the civil law, 
there I’eceived the ecclesiastical consecration, because 
my wife, whose family are stanch Catholics, would not 
have thought her marriage sacred enough without such 
a ceremony. And I ivould on no account cause this 
beloved being any uneasiness or disturbance in her 
religious views.” 

For sixteen years, from 1831 to 1847, Heine 
lived that rapid, concentrated life which is 
known only in Paris; but then, alas! stole on 
the “ days of darkness,” and they were to be 
many. In 1847 he felt the approach of the 
terrible spinal disease which has for seven years 
chained him to his bed in acute suffering. The 
last time he went out of doors, he tells us, was in 
May, 1848:— • 
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“ With difficulty I dragged myself to the Louvre, 
and I almost sank down as I entered the magnificent 
hall w’here the ever-blessed goddess of beauty, our be- 
loved lady of Milo, stands on her pedestal. At her 
feet I lay long, and wept so bitterly that a stone must 
have pitied me. The goddess looked compassionately 
on me, but at the same time disconsolately, as if she 
would say: Dost thou not see, then, that I have no 
arms, and thus cannot help thee ? ” 

Since 1848, then, this poet, whom the lovely 
objects of natui’e have ahvays “ haunted hke a 
passion,” has not descended from the second 
story of a Parisian house; this man of hungry 
intellect has been shut out from all direct ob- 
servation of life, all contact with society, except 
such as is derived from visitors to his sick- 
room. The terrible nervous disease has affected 
his eyes; the sight of one is utterly gone, and 
he can only raise the lid of the other by lift- 
ing it with his finger. Opium alone is the benefi- 
cent genius that stills his pain. We hardly 
know whether to call it an alleviation or an in- 
tensification of the torture that Heine retains 
his mental vigour, his poetic imagination, and 
his incisive wit; for if this intellectual activity 
fills up a blank, it widens the sphere of suffering. 
His brother described him in 1851 as still, in 
moments when the hand of pain was not too 
heavj’’ on him, the same Heinrich Heine, poet 
and satirist by turns. In such moments, he 
would narrate the strangest things in the gravest 
manner. But when he came to an end, he would 
roguishly lift up the lid of his right eye with his 
finger, to see the impression he had produced; 
and if his audience had been listening with a 
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serious face, he would break into Homeric 
laughter. We have other proof than personal 
testimony, that Heine’s disease allows his genius 
to retain much of its energy, in the “ Roman- 
zero,” a volume of poems published in 1851, and 
written chiefly during the three first years of his 
illness; and in the first volume of the Ver- 
mischte Schriften,” also the product of recent 
years. Very plaintive is the poet’s own descrip- 
tion of his condition, in the epilogue to the 
'' Romanzero : ” — 

Do I really exist? My body is so shrunken that 
I am hardly anything but a voice; and my bed re- 
minds me of the singing grave of the magician Merlin, 
which lies in the forest of Brozeliand, in Brittany, 
under tall oaks whose tops soar like green flames 
towards heaven. Alas! I envy thee those trees and 
the fresh breeze that moves their branches, brother 
Merlin, for no green leaf rustles about my mattress- 
grave in Paris, where early and late I hear nothing 
but the rolling of vehicles, hammering, quarreling, and 
piano-strumming. A grave without repose, death 
without the privileges of the dead, who have no debts 
to pay, and need write neither letters nor books — 
that is a piteous condition. Long ago the measure 
has been taken for my cofiin and for my necrology, 
but I die so slowly, that the process is tedious for me 
as well as my friends. But patience ; everything has 
an end. You will one day find the booth closed where 
the puppet-show of my humour has so often delighted 
you.” 

As early as 1850, it was rumoured, that since 
Heine’s illness a change had taken place in his 
religious views; and as rumour seldom stops 
short of extremes, it was soon said that lie had 
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become a thorough pietist, Catholics and Prot- 
estants hy turns claiming him as a convert. 
Such a change in so uncompromising an icono- 
clast, in a man who had been so zealous in his 
negations as Heine, naturally excited consider- 
able sensation in the camp he Avas supposed to 
have quitted, as well as in that he was supposed 
to have joined. In the second volume of the 
“ Salon ” and in the “ Romantische Schule,” 
Avritten in 1834 and 1835, the doctrine of Pan- 
theism is dwelt on with a fervour and unmixed 
seriousness which show that Pantheism was then 
an animating faith to Heine, and he attacks 
what he considers the false spiritualism and 
asceticism of Christianity as the enemy of true 
beauty in Art, and of social Avell-being. Now, 
however, it was said that Heine had recanted 
all his heresies; but from the fact that visitors 
to his sick-room brought away very various im- 
pressions as to his actual religious Auews, it 
seemed probable that his love of mystification 
had found a tempting opportunity for exercise 
on this subject, and that, as one of his friends 
said, he was not inclined to pour out unmixed 
wine to those who asked for a sample out of 
mere curiosity. At length, in the epilogue to 
the “ Romanzero,” dated 1851, there appeared, 
amidst much mystifying banter, a declaration 
that he had embraced Theism and the belief in a 
future life, and what chiefly lent an air of seri- 
ousness and reliability to this affirmation, was the 
fact that he took care to accompany it with cer- 
tain negations: — 

“ As concerns myself, I can boast of no particular 
progress in politics; I adhered (after 1848) to the 
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same democratic principles which had the homage of 
mj youth, and for which I have ever since glowed with 
increasing fervour. In theology, on the contrary, I 
must accuse myself of retrogression, since, as I have 
already confessed, I returned to the old superstition — 
to a personal God. This fact is, once for all, not to be 
stifled, as many enlightened and well-meaning friends 
would fain have had it. But I must expressly contra- 
dict the report that my retrograde movement has 
carried me as far as to the threshold of a Church, and 
that I have even been received into her lap. No: my 
religious convictions and views have remained free 
from any tincture of ecclesiasticism ; no chiming of 
bells has allured me, no altar-candles have dazzled me. 
I have dallied with no dogmas, and have not utterly 
renounced my reason.’’ 

This sounds like a serious statement. But 
what shall we say to a convert who plays with 
his newly acquired belief in a future life, as 
Heine does in the very next page? He says to 
his reader: — 

Console thyself; we shall meet again in a better 
world, where I also mean to write thee better books. 
I take for granted that my health will there be im- 
proved, and that Swedenborg has not deceived me. 
He relates, namely, with great confidence, that we shall 
peacefully carry on our old occupations in the other 
world, just as we have done in this; that we shall 
there preserve our individuality unaltered, and that 
death will produce no particular change in our organic 
development. Swedenborg is a thoroughly honourable 
fellow, and quite worthy of credit in what he tells us 
about the other world, where he saw with his own eyes 
the persons who had played a great part on our earth. 
Most of them, he says, remained unchanged, and busied 
themselves with the same things as formerly; they re- 
mained stationary, were old-fashioned, rococo — which 
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now and then produced a ludicrous effect. For ex~ 
ample, our dear Dr. Martin Luther kept fast by his 
doctrine of Grace, about which he had for three hun- 
dred years daily written down the same mouldy argu- 
ments ; just in the same way as the late Baron Ekstein, 
who during twenty years printed in the “ Allgemeine 
Zeitung ’’ one and the same article, perpetually chew- 
ing over again the old cud of Jesuitical doctrine. But, 
as we have said, all persons who once figured here below 
were not found by Swedenborg in such a state of fossil 
immutability; many had considerably developed their 
character, both for good and evil, in the other world, 
and this gave rise to some singular results. Some who 
had been heroes and saints on earth had there sunk 
into scamps and good-for-nothings; and there were 
examples, too, of a contrary transformation. For in- 
stance, the fumes of self-conceit mounted to Saint An- 
thony’s head when he learned what immense veneration 
and adoration had been paid to him by all Christen- 
dom ; and he who here below withstood the most ter- 
rible temptations, was now quite an impertinent rascal 
and dissolute gallows-bird, who vied with his pig in 
rolling himself in the mud. The chaste Susanna, from 
having been excessively vain of her virtue, which she 
thought indomitable, came to a shameful fall, and she 
who once so gloriously resisted the two old men, was a 
victim to the seductions of the young Absalom, the son 
of David. On the contrary, Lot’s daughters had in 
the lapse of time become very virtuous, and passed in 
the other world for models of propriety ; the old man, 
alas 1 had stuck to the wine-flask.” 

In his '' Gestandnisse ’’ the retraction of for- 
mer opinions and profession of Theism are re- 
newed, but in a strain of irony that repels our 
sympathy and baffles our psychology. Yet what 
strange, deep pathos is mingled with the audac- 
ity of the following passage:. — 
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“ What avails it me, that enthusiastic youths and 
maidens crown my marble bust with laurel, when the 
withered hands of an aged nurse are pressing Spanish 
flies behind my ears? What avails it me, that all the 
roses of Shiraz glow and waft incense for me? Alas! 
Shiraz is two thousand miles from the Rue d’ Amster- 
dam, where, in the wearisome loneliness of my sick- 
room, I get no scent, except it be, perhaps, the perfume 
of warmed towels. Alas ! God’s satire weighs heavily 
on me. The great Author of the universe, the Aris- 
tophanes of Heaven, was bent on demonstrating, with 
crushing force, to me, the little, earthly German Aris- 
tophanes, how my wittiest sarcasms are only pitiful 
attempts at jesting in comparison with His, and how 
miserable I am beneath him in humour, in colossal 
mockery.” 

For our own part, we regard the paradoxical 
irreverence with which Heine professes his theo- 
retical reverence as pathological, as the diseased 
exhibition of a predominant tendency, urged 
into anomalous action by the pressure of pain 
and mental privation, as the delirium of wit 
starved of its proper nourishment. It is not for 
us to condemn, who have never had the same 
burden laid on us; it is not for pygmies at their 
ease to criticise the writhings of the Titan 
chained to the rock. 

One other point we must touch before quit- 
ting Heine’s personal history. There is a stand- 
ing accusation against him, in some quarters, of 
wanting political principle, of wishing to de- 
nationalize himself, and of indulging in insults 
against his native coimtry. Whatever ground 
may exist for these accusations, that ground is 
not, so far as we see, to be found in his writings. 
He may not have much faith in German revolu- 
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tions and revolutionists; experience, in his case 
as in that of others, may have thrown his millen- 
nial anticipations into more distant perspective; 
but we see no evidence that he has ever swerved 
from his attachment to the principles of free- 
dom, or written anything which to a philosophic 
mind is incompatible with true patriotism. He 
has expressly denied the report that he wished 
to become naturalized in France ; and his yearn- 
ing towards his native land and the accents of 
his native language is expressed with a pathos 
the more reliable from the fact that he is sparing 
in such effusions. We do not see why Heine’s 
satire of the blunders and foibles of his fellow- 
countrymen should be denounced as the crime 
of lese-patrie, any more than the political cari- 
catures of any other satirist. The real offences 
of Heine are his occasional coarseness and his 
unscrupulous personalities, which are reprehen- 
sible, not because they are directed against his 
fellow-countrymen, but because they are person- 
alities. That these offences have their precedents 
in men whose memory the world delights to hon- 
our does not remove their turpitude, but it is a 
fact which should modify our condemnation in 
a particular case; unless, indeed, we are to de- 
liver our judgments on a principle of compensa- 
tion, making up for our indulgence in one direc- 
tion by our severity in another. On this ground 
of coarseness and personality, a true bill may be 
found against Heine; not, 'we think, on the 
ground that he has laughed at what is laughable 
in his compatriots. Here is a specimen of the 
satire under which we suppose German patriots 
wince: — 

VOL, VI— - 26 
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Rhenish Bavaria was to be the starting-point of 
the German Revolution. Zweibriicken was the Beth- 
lehem in which the infant Saviour — Freedom — lay 
in the cradle, and gave whimpering promise of redeem- 
ing the world. Near his cradle bellowed many an ox, 
who afterwards, when his horns were reckoned on, 
showed himself a very hai’mless brute. It was con- 
fidently believed that the German Revolution would 
begin in Zweibriicken, and everything was there ripe 
for an outbreak. But, as has been hinted, the tender- 
heartedness of some persons frustrated that illegal 
undertaking. For example, among the Bipontine con- 
spirators there was a tremendous braggart, who was 
always loudest in his rage, who boiled over with the 
hatred of tyranny; and this man was fixed on to 
strike the first blow, by cutting down a sentinel who 
kept an important post. . . . ^ What ! ’ cried the man, 
when this order was given him — ^ What 1 — me ! Can 
you expect so horrible, so bloodthirsty an act of 
j 3 Qe? I — /, kill an innocent sentinel.^ I, who am 
the father of a family! And this sentinel is perhaps 
also father of a family. One father of a family kill 
another father of a family.^ Yes ! Kill — murder ! ’ ” 

In political matters, Heine, like all men whose 
intellect and taste predominate too far over their 
impulses to allow of their becoming partisans, is 
offensive alike to the aristocrat and the demo- 
crat. By the one he is denounced as a man who 
holds incendiary principles; by the other as a 
half-hearted '' trimmer.'’ He has no sympathy, 
as he says, with '' that vague, barren pathos, that 
useless effervescence of enthusiasm, which 
plunges, with the spirit of a martyr, into an ocean 
of generalities, and which always reminds me of 
the American sailor, who had so fervent an en- 
thusiasm for General Jackson, that he at last 
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sprang from the top of a mast into the sea, cry- 
ing, ‘I die for General Jackson / ’ ” 

“ But thou liest, Brutus, thou liest, Cassius, and 
thou, too, liest, Asinius, in maintaining that my ridi- 
cule attacks those ideas which are the precious acqui- 
sition of Humanity, and for which I myself have so 
striven and suffered. No! for the very reason that 
those ideas constantly hover before the poet in glorious 
splendour and majesty, he is the more irresistibly over- 
come by laughter when he sees how rudely, awkwardly, 
and clumsily those ideas are seized and mirrored in 
the contracted minds of contemporaries. ... There 
are mirrors which have so rough a surface that even 
an Apollo reflected in them becomes a caricature and 
excites our laughter. But we laugh then only at the 
caricature, not at the god” 

For the rest, why should we demand of Heine 
that he should be a hero, a patriot, a solemn 
prophet, any more than we should demand of a 
gazelle that it should draw well in harness ? Na- 
ture has not made him of her sterner stuff — ■ 
not of iron and adamant, but of pollen of 
flowers, the juice of the grape, and Puck’s mis- 
chievous brain, plenteously mixing also the dews 
of kindly affection and the gold-dust of noble 
thoughts. It is, after all, a tribute which his 
enemies pay him when they utter their bitterest 
dictum, namely, that he is “ nur Dichter”’ — 
only a poet. Let us accept this point of view for 
the present, and, leaving all consideration of 
him as a man, look at him simply as a poet and 
literary artist. 

Heine is essentially a lyric poet. The finest 
products of his genius are 
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Short swailow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away; ” 

and they are so emphatically songs that, in read- 
ing them, we feel as if each must have a twin 
melody born in the same moment and by the 
same inspiration. Heine is too impressible and 
mercurial for any sustained production; even 
in his short lyrics his tears sometimes pass into 
laughter, and his laughter into tears; and his 
longer poems, “ Atta Troll” and “Deutsch- 
land ” are full of Ariosto-hke transitions. His 
song has a wide compass of notes ; he can take 
us to the shores of the Northern Sea and thrill 
us by the sombre sublimity of his pictures and 
dreamy fancies; he can draw forth our tears by 
the voice he gives to our own sorrows, or to the 
sorrows of “ Poor Peter; ” he can throw a cold 
shudder over us by a mysterious legend, a ghost 
story, or a still more ghastly rendering of hard 
reality; he can charm us by a quiet idyl, shake 
us with laughter at his overflowing fun, or give 
us a piquant sensation of surprise by the in- 
genuity of his transitions from the lofty to the 
ludicrous. This last power is not, indeed, essen- 
tially poetical; but only a poet can use it with 
the same success as Heine, for only a poet can 
poise our emotion and expectation at such a 
height as to give effect to the sudden fall. 
Heine’s greatest power as a poet lies in his 
simple pathos, in the ever- varied but always 
natural expression he has given to the tender 
emotions. We may perhaps indicate this phase 
of his genius by referring to Wordsworth’s 
beautiful little poem, “ She dwelt among the 
untrodden ways ; ” the conclusion — 
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“ She dwell alone, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh ! 

The difference to me ” — 

is entirely in Heine’s manner; and so is Tenny- 
son’s poem of a dozen lines called “ Circum- 
stance.” Both these poems have Heine’s preg- 
nant simplicity. But, lest this comparison 
should mislead, we must say that there is no 
general resemblance between either Words- 
worth, or Tennyson, and Heine. Their greatest 
qualities lie quite away from the light, delicate 
lucidity, the easy, rippling music, of Heine’s 
style. The distinctive charm of his lyrics may 
best be seen by comparing them with Goethe’s. 
Both have the same masterly, finished simplicity 
and rhythmic grace ; but there is more thought 
mingled with Goethe’s feeling. His lyrical 
genius is a vessel that draws more water than 
Heine’s, and, though it seems to glide along with 
equal ease, we have a sense of greater weight 
and force accompanying the grace of its move- 
ment. 

But, for this very reason, Heine touches our 
hearts more strongly; his songs are aU music 
and feeling; they are like birds, that not only 
enchant us with their delicious notes, but nestle 
against us with their soft breasts, and make us 
feel the agitated heating of their hehrts. He 
indicates a whole sad history in a single quat- 
rain; there is not an image in it, not a thought; 
but it is beautiful, simple, and perfect as a “ big 
round tear; ” it is pure feeling breathed in pure 
music: — 
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“Anfangs wollt’ ich fast verzagen 
Und ich glaubt’ ich trug es nie, 

Und ich hab’ es doch getragen, — 

Aber fragt mich nur nicht, wie.” ^ 

He excels equally in the more imaginative ex- 

pression of feeling; he represents it by a brief 
image, like a finely cut cameo; he expands it 
into a mysterious dream, or dramatizes it in a 
little story, half -ballad, half -idyl; and in all 
these forms his aid; is so perfect that we never 
have a sense of artificiality or of unsuccessful 
effort, but all seems to have developed itself by 
the same beautiful necessity that brings forth 
vine-leaves and grapes and the natural curls 
of childhood. Of Heine’s humorous poetry, 
“ Deutschland ” is the most charming specimen 
charming, especially, because its wit and 
humour grow out of a rich loam of thought. 
“ Atta Troll ” is more original, more various, 
more fantastic; but it is too great a strain on 
the imagination to be a general favourite. We 
have said that feeling is the element in which 
Heine’s poetic genius habitually floats; hut he 
can occasionally soar to a higher region, and 
impart deep significance to picturesque symbol- 
ism; he can flash a sublime thought over the 
past and into the future; he can pour forth a 
lofty strain of hope or indignation. Few could 
forget, after once hearing them, the stanzas at 
the close of “ Deutschland,” in which he warns 
the King of Prussia pot to incur the irredeem- 
able hell which the injured poet can create for 
him, the singing flames of a Dante’s terza rima! 

1 At first I was almost in despair, and I thouglit 1 could never bear 
it ; and yet I have borne it, — ■ only do not ask me /low F 
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^‘Kennst du die Holle des Dante nicht, 

Die schrecklichen Terzetten ? 

Wen da der Dichter hineingesperrt 
Den kann kein Gott mehr retten. 

‘‘Kein Gott, kein Heiland, eridst ihn je 
Aus diesen singenden flammen ! 

Nimm dich in Acht, dass wir dick nickt 
Zu solcher Holle verdammen.” 

As a prosaist, Heine is, in one point of view, 
even more distinguished than as a poet. The 
German language easily lends itself to all the 
purposes of poetry; like the ladies of the Middle 
Ages, it is gracious and compliant to the Trou- 
badours. But as these same ladies were often 
crusty and repulsive to their unmusical mates, 
so the German language generally appears awk- 
ward and unmanageable in the hands of prose- 
writers. Indeed, the number of really fine Ger- 
man prosaists before Heine would hardly have 
exceeded the numerating powei’s of a New Hol- 
lander, who can count three and no more. Per- 
sons the most familiar with German prose testify 
that there is an extra fatigue in reading it, just 
as we feel an extra fatigue from our walk when 
it takes us over ploughed clay. But in Heine’s 
hands German prose, usually so heavy, so 
clumsy, so dull, becomes like clay in the hands 
of the chemist, compact, metallic, brilliant; it 
is German in an allotropic condition. No dreary 
labyrinthine sentences in which you find “ no 
end in wandering mazes lost ; ” no chains of ad- 
jectives in linked harshness long drawn out; no 
digressions thrown in as parentheses; but crys- 
talline definiteness and cleaimess, fine and varied 
rhythm, and all that delicate precision, all those 
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felicities of word and cadence, which belong to 
the highest order of prose. Ajid Heine has 
proved — what Madame de Stael seems to have 
doubted — that it is possible to be witty in Ger- 
man; indeed, in reading him, you might imagine 
that German was pre-eminently the language 
of wit, so flexible, so subtle, so piquant does it 
become under his management. He is far more 
an artist in prose than Goethe. He has not the 
breadth and repose, and the calm development 
which belong to Goethe’s style, for they are for- 
eign to his mental character; but he excels 
Goethe in susceptibility to the manifold qualities 
of prose, and in mastery over its effects. Heine 
is full of variety, of light and shadow ; he alter- 
nates between epigrammatic pith, imaginative 
grace, sly allusion, and daring piquancy; and 
athwart all these there runs a vein of sadness, 
tenderness, and grandeur, which reveals the 
poet. He continually throws out those finely 
chiselled sayings which stamp themselves on the 
memory, and become familiar by quotation. 
For example: “ The people have time enough, 
they are immortal; kings only are mortal.” — 
“ Wherever a great soul utters its thoughts, 
there is Golgotha.” — “Nature wanted to see 
how she looked, and she created Goethe.” — 
“ Only the man who has known bodily suffering 
is truly a man; his limbs have their Passion his- 
tory, they are spiritualized.” He calls Rubens 
“ this Flemish Titan, the wings of whose genius 
were so strong that he soared as high as the sun, 
in spite of the hundred- weight of Dutch cheeses 
that hung on his legs.” Speaking of Borne’s 
dislike to the calm creations of the true artist. 
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he says : “ He was like a child which, insensible 
to the glowing significance of a Greek statue, 
only touches the marble and complains of 
cold.” 

The most poetic and specifically humorous of 
Heine’s prose writings are the “ Reisebilder.” 
The comparison with Sterne is inevitable here; 
but Heine does not suffer from it, for if he falls 
below' Sterne in raeiness of humour, he is far 
above him in poetic sensibility and in reach and 
variety of thought. Heine’s humour is never 
persistent, it never flows on long in easy gayety 
and drollery; where it is not swelled by the tide 
of poetic feeling, it is continually dashing dowm 
the precipice of a witticism. It is not broad and 
unctuous; it is aerial and sprite-like, a momen- 
taiy resting-place between his poetry and his 
wit. In the “ Reisebilder ” he runs through the 
whole gamut of his powers, and gives us every 
hue of thought, from the wildly droll and fan- 
tastic to the sombre and the terrible. Here is a 
passage almost Dantesque in conception: — 

“ Alas! one ought in truth to write against no one 
in this world. Each of us is sick enough in this great 
lazaretto, and many a polemical writing reminds me 
involuntarily of a revolting quarrel, in a little hospital 
at Cracow, of which I chanced to be a witness, and 
where it was horrible to hear how the patients mock- 
ingly reproached each other with their infirmities ; how 
one who was wasted by consumption jeered at another 
who was bloated by dropsy ; how one laughed at an- 
other’s cancer in the nose, and this one again at his 
neighbour’s locked jaw or squint ; until at last the 
delirious fever-patient sprang out of bed and tore 
away the coverings from the wounded bodies of his 
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companions, and nothing was to be seen but hideous 
misery and mutilation.” 

And how fine is the transition in the very next 
chapter, where, after quoting the Homeric de- 
scription of the feasting gods, he says : — 

“ Then suddenly approached, panting, a pale Jew, 
with drops of blood on his brow, with a crown of thorns 
on his head, and a great cross laid on his shoulders ; 
and he threw the cross on the high table of the gods, 
so that the golden cups tottered, and the gods became 
dumb and pale, and grew even paler, till they at last 
melted away into vapour.” 

The richest specimens of Heine’s wit are per- 
haps to be found in the works which have ap- 
peared since the “ Reisebilder.” The years, if 
they have intensified his satirical bitterness, have 
also given his wit a finer edge and polish. His 
sarcasms are so subtly prepared and so slyly 
allusive, that they may often escape readers 
whose sense of wit is not very acute; but for 
those who delight in the subtle and delicate fla- 
vours of style, there can hardly be any wit more 
irresistible than Heine’s. We may measure its 
force by the degree in which it has subdued the 
German language to its purposes, and made 
that language brilliant in spite of a long heredi- 
tary transmission of dulness. As one of the most 
harmless examples of his satire, take this on a 
man who has certainly had his share of adula- 
tion: — 

“ Assuredly it is far from my purpose to depreciate 
M. Victor Cousin. The titles of this celebrated phi- 
losopher even lay me under an obligation to praise him. 
He belongs to that living pantheon of France, which 
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we call the peerage, and his intelligent legs rest on the 
velvet benches of the Luxembourg. I must indeed 
sternly repress all private feelings, which might seduce 
me into an excessive enthusiasm. Otherwise I might 
be, suspected of servility; for M. Cousin is very influ- 
ential in the state by means- of his position and his 
tongue. This consideration might even move me to 
speak of his faults as frankly as of his virtues. Will 
he himself disapprove of this.^^ Assuredly not. I know 
that we cannot do higher honour to great minds than 
when we throw as strong a light on their demerits 
as on their merits. When we sing the praises of a 
Hercules, we must also mention that he once laid aside 
the lion’s skin and sat down to the distaff: what then? 
he remains notwithstanding a Hercules! So when we 
relate similar circumstances concerning M. Cousin, we 
must nevertheless add, with discriminating eulogy: 
M. Cousin^ if he has sometimes sat twaddling at the 
distaff, has never laid aside the lion^s skin. . . . It is 
true that, having been suspected of demagogy, he spent 
some time in , a German prison, just as Lafayette and 
Richard Coeur de Lion. But that M. Cousin there in 
his leisure hours studied Kant’s ^ Critique of Pure 
Reason ’ is to be doubted on three grounds. First, this 
book is written in German.' Secondly, in order to read 
this book, a man must understand German. Thirdly, 
M. Cousin does not understand German. . . . I fear I 
am passing unawares from the sweet waters of praise 
into the bitter ocean of blame. Yes, on one account 
I cannot refrain from bitterly blaming M. Cousin, — 
namely, that he who loves truth far more than he loves 
Plato and Tenneman, is unjust to himself when he 
wants to persuade us that he has borrowed something 
from the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel. Against 
this self-accusation, I must take M. Cousin under my 
protection. On my word and conscience, this honour- 
able man has not stolen a jot from Schelling and 
Hegel, and if he brought home anything of theirs, it 
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was merely their friendship. That does honour to his 
heart. But there are many instances of such false 
self-accusation in psychology. I knew fi man who de- 
clared that he had stolen silver spoons at the king’s 
table; and yet we all knew that the poor devil had 
never been presented at court, and accused himself of 
stealing these spoons to make us believe that he had 
been a guest at the palace. No ! In German philos- 
ophy M. Cousin has always kept the sixth command- 
ment ; here he has never pocketed a single idea, not so 
much as a salt-spoon of an idea. All witnesses agree 
in attesting that in this respect M. Cousin is honour 
itself. ... I prophesy to you that the renown of 
M. Cousin, like the French Revolution, will go round 
the world! I hear some one wickedly add: Undeniably 
the renown of M. Cousin is going round the world, and 
it has already taken its departure from FranceJ^ 

The following symbolical myth ” about 
Louis Philippe is very characteristic of Heine's 
manner — 

remember very well that immediately on my 
arrival [in Paris] I hastened to the Palais Royal to 
see Louis Philippe. The friend who conducted me told 
me that the king now appeared on the terrace only at 
stated hours, but that formerly he was to be seen at 
any time for five francs. For five francs ! ’ I cried 
with amazement ; does he then show himself for 
money?’ ^ No; but he is shown for money, and it 
happens in this way: There is a society of claqueur si 
marchands de contremarques, and such riff-raff, who 
offered every foreigner to show him the king for five 
francs ; if he would give ten francs, he might see the 
king raise his eyes to heaven, and lay his hand protest- 
ingly on his heart ; if he would give twenty francs, the 
king would sing the Marseillaise. If the foreigner 
gave five francs, they raised a loud cheering under the 
king’s windows, and His Majesty appeared on the ter- 
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race, bowed, and retired. If ten francs, they shouted 
still louder, and gesticulated as if they had been pos- 
sessed, when the king appeared, who then, as a sign 
of silent emotion, raised his eyes to heaven, and laid 
his hand on his heart. English visitors, however, would 
sometimes spend as much as twenty francs, and then 
the enthusiasm mounted to the highest pitch; no 
sooner did the king appear on the terrace, than the 
Marseillaise was struck up and roared out frightfully, 
until Louis Philippe, perhaps only for the sake of 
putting an end to the singing, bowed, laid his hand on 
his heart, and joined in the Marseillaise. Whether, as 
is asserted, he beat time with his foot, I cannot say.’ ” 

One more quotation and it must be our last — 

“ Oh the women ! We must forgive them much, for 
they love much, and many. Their hate is properly only 
love turned inside out. Sometimes they attribute some 
delinqueney to us, because they think they can in this 
way gratify another man. When they write, they have 
always one eye on the paper and the other on a man; 
and this is true of all authoresses, except the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn, who has only one eye.” 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
GERMAN LIFE 


I T is an interesting branch of psychological 
observation to note the images that are ha- 
bitually associated with abstract or collective 
terms, — what may be called the picture-writing 
of the mind, which it carries on concurrently 
with the more subtle symbolism of language. 
Perhaps the fixity or variety of these associated 
images would furnish a'tolerably fair test of the 
amount of concrete knowledge and experience 
which a given word represents in the minds of 
two persons who use it with equal familiarity. 
The word railways, for example, will probably 
call up, in the mind of a man who is not highly 
locomotive, the image either of a Bradshaw, or 
of the station with which he is most familiar, or 
of an indefinite length of tram-road; he will 
alternate between these three images which rep- 
resent his stock of concrete acquaintance with 
railways. But suppose a man to have had suc- 
cessively the experience of a navvy, an engineer, 
a traveller, a railway director and shareholder, 
and a landed proprietor in treaty with a railway 
company, and it is probable that the range of 
images which would by turns present themselves 
to his mind at the mention of the word rail- 
ways would include all the essential facts in the 
existence and relations of the thing. Now it is 
possible for the first-mentioned personage to en- 
tertain very expanded views as to the multiplica- 
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tion of railways in the abstract, and their ulti- 
mate function in civilization. He may talk of a 
vast network of railways stretching over the 
globe, of future lines in Madagascar, and elegant 
refreshment-rooms in the Sandwich Islands, 
with none the less glibness because his dis- 
tinct conceptions on the subject do not extend 
beyond his one station and his indefinite length of 
tram-road. But it is evident that if we want a 
railway to be made, or its affairs to be managed, 
this man of wide views and narrow observation 
will not serve our purpose. ^ 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images 
called up by the terms “ the people,” “ the 
masses,” “ the proletariat,” “ the peasantry,” by 
many who theoi’ize on those bodies with elo- 
quence, or who legislate without eloquence, we 
should find that they indicate almost as small an 
amount of concrete knowledge, that they are as 
far from completely representing the complex 
facts summed up in the collective term, as the 
railway images of our non-locomotive gentleman. 
How little the real characteristics of the working- 
classes are known to those w^ho are outside them, 
how little their natural history has been studied, 
is sufficiently disclosed by our art as well as by 
our political and social theories. Where, in our 
picture-exhibitions, shall we find a group of true 
peasantry? What English artist even attempts 
to rival in truthfulness such studies of popular 
life as the pictures of Teniers or the ragged boys 
of Murillo? Even one of the greatest painters 
of the pre-eminently realistic school, while, in 
his picture of “The Hireling Shepherd,” he 
gave us a landscape of marvellous truthfulness. 
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placed a pair of peasants in the foreground who 
were not much more real than the idyllic swains 
and damsels of our chimney -ornaments. Only 
a total absence of acquaintance and sympathy 
with our peasantry could give a moment’s popu- 
larity to such a picture as “ Cross-Purposes,” 
where we have a peasant-girl who looks as if she 
knew L. E. L.’s poems by heart, and English 
rustics, whose costume seems to indicate that 
they are meant for ploughmen, with exotic fea- 
tures that I'emind us of a handsome p?imo tenore. 
Rather than such cockney sentimentality as this, 
as an education for the taste and sympathies, we 
prefer the most crapulous group of boors that 
Teniei’S ever painted. But even those among 
our painters, who aim at giving the rustic type 
of features, who are far above the effeminate 
feebleness of the “ Keepsake ” style, treat their 
subjects under the influence of traditions and 
prepossessions rather than of direct observation. 
The notion that peasants are joyous, that the 
typical moment to represent a man in a smock- 
frock is when he is cracking a joke and show- 
ing a row of sound teeth, that cottage matrons 
are usually buxom and village children neces- 
sarily rosy and merry, are prejudices difficult to 
dislodge from the artistic mind, which looks for 
its subjects into literature instead of life. The 
painter is still under the influence of idyllic liter- 
ature, which has always expressed the imagina- 
tion of the cultivated and town-bred, rather than 
the truth of rustic life. Idyllic ploughmen are 
-jocimd when they drive their team afield; idyllic 
shepherds make bashful love under hawthorn 
bushes ; idyllic villagers dance in the checkered 
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shade, and refresh themselves, not immoderately, 
with spicy nut-brown ale. But no one who has 
seen much of actual ploughmen thinks them 
jocund; no one who is well acquainted with the 
English peasantry can pronounce them merry. 
The slow gaze, in which no sense of beauty 
beams, no humour twinkles, the slow utterance, 
and the heavy slouching walk, remind one rather 
of that melancholy animal the camel, than of the 
sturdy countryman, with striped stockings, red 
waistcoat, and hat aside, who represents the tra- 
ditional English peasant. Observe a company 
of haymakers. When you see them at a distance, 
tossing up the forkfuls of hay in the golden light, 
while the wagon creeps slowly with its increas- 
ing burden over the meadow, and the bright- 
green space, which tells of work done, gets larger 
and larger, you pronounce the scene “ smiling,” 
and you think these companions in labour must 
be as bright and cheerful as the picture to which 
they give animation. Approach nearer, and you 
will certainly find that haymaking time is a time 
for joking, especially if there are women among 
the labourers: but the coarse laugh that bursts 
out every now and then and expresses the tri- 
umphant taunt, is as far as possible from your 
conception of idyllic merriment. That delicious 
effervescence of the mind which we call fun, has 
no equivalent for the northern peasant, except 
tipsy revelry; the only realm of fancy and im- 
agination for the English clown exists at the 
bottom of the third quart-pot. 

The conventional coimtrymaii of the stage 
who picks up pocket-books and never looks into 
them, and who is too simple even to know that 
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honesty has its opposite, represents the still lin- 
gering mistake, that an unintelligible dialect is 
a guarantee for ingenuousness, and that slouch- 
ing shoulders indicate an upright disposition. 
It is quite true that a thresher is likely to be inno- 
cent ©f any adroit arithmetical cheating, but he 
is not the less likely to carry home his master’s 
corn in his shoes and pocket; a reaper is not 
given to writing begging-letters, but he is quite 
capable of cajoling the dairymaid into filling his 
small-beer bottle with ale. The selfish instincts 
are not subdued by the sight of buttercups, nor 
is integrity in the least established by that classic 
rural occupation, sheep-washing. To make men 
moral, something more is requisite than to turn 
them out to grass. 

Opera peasants, whose unreality excites Mr. 
Ruskin’s indignation, are surely too frank an 
idealization to be misleading; and since popular 
chorus is one of the most effective elements of the 
opera, we can hardly object to lyric rustics in 
elegant lace bodices and picturesque motley, 
unless we are prepared to advocate a chorus of 
colliers in their pit costume, or a ballet of char- 
women and stocking- weavers. But our social 
novels profess to represent the people as they 
are, and the unreality of their representations fs 
a grave evil. The greatest benefit we owe to 
the artist, whether painter, poet, or novelist, is 
the extension of our sympathies. Appeals 
foxmded on generalizations and statistics require 
a sympathy ready-made, a moral sentiment al- 
ready in activity; but a picture of human life 
such as a great artist can give, surprises even the 
trivial and the selfish into that, attention to what 
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is apart from themselves, which may be called 
the raw material of* moral sentiment. When 
Scott takes us into Luckie Mucklebackit’s cot- 
tage, or tells the story of “ The Two Drovers ; ” 
when Wordsworth sings to us the reverie of 
“ Poor Susan ; ” when Kingsley shows us Alton 
Locke gazing yearningly over the gate which 
leads from the highway into the first wood he 
ever saw; when Hornung paints a group of 
chimney-sweepers, — more is done towards link- 
ing the higher classes with the lower, towards 
obliterating the vulgarity of exclusiveness, than 
by hundreds of sermons and philosophical disser- 
tations. Art is the nearest thing to life; it is a 
mode of amplifying experience and extending 
om contact with our fellow-men beyond the 
bounds of our personal lot. All the more sacred 
is the task of the artist when he undertakes to 
paint the life of the people. Falsification here is 
far more pernicious than in the more artificial 
aspects of fife. It is not so very serious that 
we should have false ideas about evanescent fash- 
ions, about the manners and conversation of 
beaux and duchesses ; but it is serious that our 
sympathy with the perennial joys and struggles, 
the toil, the tragedy, and the humour in the life 
of our more heavily-laden feUow-men, should 
be perverted, and turned towards a false object 
instead of the true one. 

This perversion is not the less fatal because 
the misrepresentation which gives rise to it has 
what the artist considers a moral end. The 
thing for mankind to know is, not what are the 
motives and influences which the moralist thinks 
ought to act on the labourer or the artisan, but 
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what are the motives and influences which do 
act on him. We want to be taught to feel, 
not for the heroic artisan or the sentimental 
peasant, but for the peasant in all his coarse 
apathy, and the artisan in all his suspicious 
selfishness. 

We have one great novelist who is gifted with 
the utmost power of rendering the external 
traits of our town population; and if he could 
give us their psychological character — their 
conception of life, and their emotions — with 
the same truth as their idiom and manners, his 
books would be the greatest contribution Art has 
ever made to the awakening of social sympathies. 
But while he can copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial 
style with the delicate accuracy of a sun-picture, 
while there is the same stai'tling inspiration in 
his description of the gestures and phrases of 
Boots, as in the speeches of Shakespeare’s mobs 
or numskulls, he scarcely ever passes from the 
humorous and external to the emotional and 
tragic, without becoming as transcendent in his 
unreality as he was a moment before in his ar- 
tistic truthfulness. But for the precious salt of 
his humour, which compels him to reproduce ex- 
ternal traits that serve in some degree as a cor- 
rective to his frequently false psychologjq his 
preternaturally virtuous poor children and arti- 
sans, his melodramatic boatmen and courtesans 
would be as obnoxious as Eugene Sue’s idealized 
proletaires, in encouraging the miserable fallacy, 
that high morality and refined sentiment can 
grow out of harsh social relations, ignorance, 
and want ; or that the working-classes are in a 
condition to enter at once into a millennial state 
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of altruism, wherein every one is caring for every 
one else, and no one for himself. 

If we need a true conception of the popular 
character to guide our sympathies rightly, we 
need it equally to check our theories, and fcect 
us in their application. The tendency created 
by the splendid conquests of modern generaliza- 
tion, to believe that aU social questions ai’e 
merged in economical science, and that the rela- 
tions of men to their neighbours may be settled 
by algebraic equations ; the dream that the un- 
cultured classes are prepared for a condition 
which appeals principally to their moral sensi- 
bilities; the aristocratic dilettanteism which at- 
tempts to restore the “ good old times ” by a sort 
of idyllic masquerading, and to grow feudal 
fidelity and veneration as we grow prize turnips, 
by an artificial system of culture, — none of 
these diverging mistakes can co-exist with a real 
knowledge of the people, with a thorough study 
of their habits, their ideas, their motives. The 
landholder, the clergjman, the mill-owner, the 
mining-agent, have each an opportunity for 
making precious observations on different sec- 
tions of the working-classes, but imfortunately 
their experience is too often not registered at all, 
or its results are too scattered to be available as 
a source of infoimation and stimulus to the pub- 
lic mind generally. If any man of sufficient 
moral and intellectual breadth, whose observa- 
tions would not be vitiated by a foregone conclu- 
sion or by a professional point of view, would 
devote himself to studying the natural history’’ 
of our social classes, especially of the small shop- 
keepers, artisans, and peasantry, — - the degree 
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their maxims and habits, the points of view from 
which they regard their religious teachers, and 
the degree in which they are influenced by reli- 
gious doctrines, the. interaction of the vaidous 
classes on each other, and what are the tenden- 
cies in their position towards disintegration or 
towards development, — and if, after all this 
study, he would give us the result of his obsei’va- 
tions in a book well nourished with specific facts, 
his work would be a valuable aid to the social 
and political reformer. 

What we are desiring for ourselves has been 
in some degree done for the Germans by Riehl; 
and we wish to make his books knowm to our 
readei’s, not only for the sake of the interesting 
matter they contain, and the important reflec- 
tions they suggest, but also as a model for some 
future or actual student of our own people. By 
way of introducing Riehl to those who are un- 
acquainted with his writings, we will give a 
rapid sketch from his picture of the German 
peasantry; and perhaps this indication of the 
mode in which he treats a particular branch of 
his subject, may prepare them to follow us with 
more interest when we enter on the general 
purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of the 
peasantry, we mean scarcely more than the class 
of farm-servants and farm-labourers; and it is 
only in the most primitive districts, as in Wales, 
for example, that farmers are included under 
the term. In order to appreciate what Riehl 
says of the German peasantry, we must remem- 
ber what the tenant-farmers and small proprie- 
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tors were in England half a century ago, when 
the master helped to milk his own cows, and the 
daughters got up at one o’clock in the morning 
to brew, — when the family dined in the kitchen 
with the servants, and sat with them round the 
kitchen-fire in the evening. In those days the 
quarried parlor was innocent of a carpet, and its 
only specimens of art were a. framed sampler 
and the best tea-board; the daughters, even of 
substantial farmers, had often no greater accom- 
plishment in writing and spelling than they 
could procure at a dame-school ; and, instead of 
carrying on sentimental correspondence, they 
were spinning their future table-linen, and look- 
ing after every saving in butter and eggs that 
might enable them to add to the little stock of 
plate and china which they were laying in 
against their marriage. In our own day, setting 
aside the superior order of farmers, whose style 
of living and mental culture are often equal to 
that of the professional class in provincial towns, 
we can hardly enter the least imposing farm- 
house without finding a bad piano in the 
“ drawing-room,” and some old annuals, dis- 
posed with a symmetrical imitation of negli- 
gence, on the table; though the daughters may 
still drop their h's, their vowels are studiously 
narrow; and it is only in very primitive regions 
that they will consent to sit in a covered vehicle 
without springs, which was once thought an ad- 
vance in luxury on the piUion. 

The condition of the tenant-farmers and small 
proprietors in Germany is, we imagine, about on 
a par, not, certainly, in material prosperity, but 
in mental culture and habits, with that of the 
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English farmers who were beginning to he 
thought old-fashioned nearly fifty years ago; 
and if we add to these the farm servants and 
labourers, we shall have a class approximating 
in its characteristics to the Bwiiernthuni, ov peas- 
antry, described by Riehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than in any other 
country, it is among the peasantry that we must 
look for the historical type of the national phy- 
sique. In the to-wTis this type has become so 
modified to express the personality of the indi- 
vidual, that even family likeness is often but 
faintly marked. But the peasants may still be 
distinguished into groups, by their physical 
peculiarities. In one part of the country we find 
a longer-legged, in another a broader-shouldered 
race, which has inherited these peculiarities for 
centuries. For example, in certain districts of 
Hesse are seen long faces, with high foreheads, 
long, straight noses, Mid small eyes, with arched 
eyebrows and large eyelids. On comparing 
these physiognomies with the sculptures in the 
church of St. Elizabeth, at Marburg, executed 
in the thirteenth century, it will be found that 
the same old Hessian type of face has subsisted 
unchanged; with this distinction only, that the 
sculptures represent princes and nobles, whose 
features then boi‘e the stamp of their race, while 
that stamp is now to be found only among the 
peasants. A painter who wants to draw niedia*- 
val characters with historic truth, must seek his 
models a,mong the peasantry. This explains 
why the old'German painters gave the heads of 
their subjects a greater uniformity of type than 
the painters of our day ; the race had not attained 
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to a high degi’ee of individualization in features 
and expression. It indicates, too, that the cul- 
tured man acts more as an individual, the peas- 
ant more as one of a group. Hans drives the 
plough, lives, and thinks just as Kunz does; and 
it is this fact, that many thousands of men are 
as like each other in thoughts and habits as so 
many sheep or oysters, which constitutes the 
w'eight of the peasantry in the social and political 
scale. 

In the cultivated world each individual has his 
style of speaking and writing; but among the 
peasantry it is the race, the district, the province, 
that has its style, — namely, its dialect, its phrase- 
ology, its proverbs, and its songs, which belong 
alike to the entire body of the people. This 
jjrovincial style of the peasant is again, like his 
physique, a remnant of history, to which he 
clings with the utmost tenacity. In certain parts 
of Hungary there are still descendants of Ger- 
man colonists of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, who go about the country as reapers, 
retaining their old Saxon songs and manners, 
while the more cultivated German emigrants in 
a very short time forget their own language, 
and speak Hungarian. Another remarkable 
case of the same kind is that of the Wends, a 
Sclavonic race settled in Lusatia, whose numbers 
amount to two hundred thousand, living either 
scattered among the German population, or in 
separate parishes. They have their own schools 
and churches, and are taught in the Sclavonic 
tongue. The Catholics among them are rigid 
adherents of the Pope; the Protestants, not less 
rigid adherents of Luther, or Doctor Luther, as 
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they ai’e particular in calling him — a custom 
which, a hundred years ago, was universal in 
Protestant Germany. The Wend clings tena- 
ciously to the usages of his Church, and perhaps 
this may contribute not a little to the purity in 
which he maintains the specific characteristics of 
his race. German education, German law and 
government, sendee in the standing army, and 
many other agencies, are in antagonism to his 
national exclusiveness; but the wives and moth- 
ers here, as elsewhere, are a consei’vative influ- 
ence, and the habits temporarily laid aside in the 
outer world are recovered by the fireside. The 
Wends form several stout regiments in the 
Saxon army; they are sought far and wide, as 
diligent and honest servants ; and many a weakly 
Dresden or Leipzig child becomes thriving 
under the care of a Wendish nurse. In their 
villages they have the air and habits of genuine, 
sturdy peasants, and aU their customs indicate 
that they have been, from the first, an agricul- 
tural people. For example, they have tradi- 
tional modes of treating their domestic animals. 
Each cow has its own name, generally chosen 
carefully, so as to express tfie special qualities 
of the animal; and all important family events 
are narrated to the hees, a custom which is found 
also in Westphalia. Whether by the help of the 
bees or not, the Wend farming is especially pros- 
perous; and when a poor Bohemian peasant has 
a son born to him, he binds him to the end of a 
long pole and turns his face towards Lusatia, 
that he may be as lucky as the Wends, who live 
there. 

The peculiarity of the peasant’s language con- 
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sists chiefly in his retention of historical peculi- 
arities, which gradually disappear under the 
friction of cultivated circles. He prefers any 
proper name that may be given to a day in the 
calendar, rather than the abstract date, by which 
he very rarely reckons. In the baptismal names 
of his children he is guided by the old custom 
of the country, not at all by whim and fancy. 
Many old baptismal names, formerly common 
in Germany, would have become extinct but for 
their preservation among the peasantry, espe- 
cially in North Germany; and so firnily have 
they adhered to local tradition in this matter, 
that it would be possible to give a sort of topo- 
graphical statistics of proper names, and distin- 
guish a district by its rustic names, as we do by 
its Flora and Fauna. The continuous inherit- 
ance of certain favourite proper names in a 
family, in some districts, forces the peasant to 
adopt the princely custom of attaching a nu- 
meral to the name, and saying, when three gen- 
erations are living at once, Hans I., II., and 
III.; or, — in the more antique fashion — 
Hans the elder, the middle, and the younger. 
In some of our English countries there is a simi- 
lar adherence to a narrow range of proper 
names ; and, as a mode of distinguishing collat- 
eral branches in the same family, you will hear 
of Jonathan’s Bess, Thomas’s Bess, and Sam- 
uel’s Bess — the three Bessies being cousins. 

The peasant’s adherence to the traditional has 
much greater inconvenience than that entailed 
by a paucity of proper names. In the Black 
Forest and in Hiittenberg you will see him in 
the dog-days wearing a thick fur cap — because 
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it is an historical fur cap, a cap worn by his 
grandfather. In the Wetterau, that peasant- 
girl is considered the handsomest who wears 
the most petticoats. To go to field-labour in 
seven petticoats can be anything but conven- 
ient or agreeable, but it is the toaditionally cor- 
rect thing; and a German peasant-girl would 
think herself as unfavourably conspicuous in an 
unti’aditional costume, as an English servant- 
girl would now think herself in a linsey-woolsey 
apron or a thick muslin cap. In many districts 
no medical advice M'ould induce the rustic to re- 
nounce the tight leather belt with which he in- 
jures his digestive functions; you could more 
easily persuade him to smile on a new communal 
S5>'stem than on the unhistorical invention of 
braces. In the eighteenth century, in spite of 
the philanthropic preachers of potatoes, the peas- 
ant for yeai-s threw his potatoes to the pigs and 
the dogs, before he could be persuaded to put 
them on his own table. However, the unwilling- 
ness of the peasant to adopt innovations has a 
not xmreasonable foundation in the fact, that for 
him experiments are practical, not theoretical, 
and must be made with expense of money in- 
stead of brains; a fact that is not, perhaps, 
sufficiently taken into account by agricultural 
theorists, w'ho complain of the farmer’s obsti- 
nacy. The peasant has the smallest possible 
faith in theoretic knowledge ; he thinl^s it rather 
dangerous than otherwise, as is well indicated 
by a Lower Rhenish proverb; “One is never 
too old to learn, said an old woman; so she 
learned to be a witch.” 

Between many villages an historical feud, 
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once perhaps the occasion of much bloodshed, 
is still kept up under the milder form of an occa- 
sional round of cudgelling, and the launching of 
traditional nicknames. An historical feud of 
this kind still exists, for example, among many 
villages on the Rhine and more inland places in 
the neighbourhood. Rheinschnacke (of which 
the equivalent is perhaps “ water-snake ”) is the 
standing term of ignominy for the inhabitant 
of the Rhine village, who repays it in kind by the 
epithet /car A'i (mattock) ovkukuh (cuckoo), ac- 
cording as the object of his hereditary hatred 
belongs to the field or the forest. If any Romeo 
among the “ mattocks ” were to marry a Juliet 
among the “ water-snakes,” there woxild be no 
lack of Tybalts and Mercutios to carry the con- 
flict from words to blows, though neither side 
knows a reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism is 
told of a village on the Taunus, whose inhabit- 
ants, from time immemorial, had been famous 
for impromptu cudgelling. For this historical 
offence the magistrates of the district had al- 
ways inflicted the equally historical pimishment 
of shutting up the most incorrigible offenders, 
not in prison, but in their own pigsty. In recent 
times, however, the government, wishing to cor- 
rect the rudeness of these peasants, appointed 
an “ enlightened ” man as a magistrate, who at 
once abolished the original penalty above men- 
tioned. But this relaxation of punishment was 
so far from being welcome to the villagers, that 
they presented a petition prajdng that a more 
energetic man might be given them as a magis- 
trate, who would have the courage to punish 
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according to law and justice, “ as had been 
beforetime.” And the magistrate who abolished 
incarceration in the pigsty could never obtain 
the respect of the neighbourhood. This hap- 
pened no longer ago than the begimiing of the 
present century. 

But it must not be supposed that the historical 
piety of the German peasant extends to anything 
not immediately connected with himself. He 
has the warmest piety towards the old tumble- 
down house which his grandfather built, and 
which nothing will induce him to improve; but 
towards the venei*able ruins of the old castle that 
overlooks his village, he has no piety at all, and 
carries olf its stones to make a fence for his gar- 
den, or tears down the gothic carving of the old 
monastic church, which is “ nothing to him,” to 
mark oif a foot-path through his field. It is 
the same with historical traditions. The peasant 
has them fresh in his memory, so far as they 
relate to himself. In districts where the peas- 
antry are unadulterated, you discern the rem- 
nants of the feudal relations in innumerable 
customs and phi’ases, but you will ask in vain for 
historical traditions concerning the empire, or 
even concerning the particular princely house 
to which the peasant is subject. He can tell 
you what “ half people and whole people ” 
mean; in Hesse you will still hear of “ four 
horses making a whole peasant,” or of “ four- 
day and three-day peasants ; ” but you will 
ask in vain about Charlemagne and Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

Riehl well observes that the feudal system, 
which made the peasant the bondman of his lord, 
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was an immense benefit in a country, the greater 
part of which had still to be colonized, — res- 
cued the peasant from vagabondage, and laid 
the foundation of persistency and endurance in 
future generations. If a free German peasan- 
try belongs only to modern times, it is to his 
ancestor who was a serf — and even, in the 
earliest times, a slave — that the peasant owes 
the foundation of his independence, namely, 
his capability of a settled existence, — nay, 
his unreasoning persistency, which has its im- 
portant function in the development of the 
race. 

Perhaps the very worst result of that unrea- 
soning persistency is the peasant’s inveterate 
habit of litigation. Every one remembers the 
immortal description of Dandie Dinmont’s im- 
portunate application to Lawyer Pleydell to 
manage his “ bit lawsuit,” till at length Pleydell 
consents to help him to ruin himself, on the 
ground that Dandie may fall into worse hands. 
It seems this is a scene which has many parallels 
in Germany. The farmer’s lawsuit is his point 
of honour; and he will carry it through, though 
he knows from the very first day that he shall get 
nothing by it. The litigious peasant piques 
himself, like Mr. Saddletree, on his Imowledge 
of the law, and this vanity is the chief impulse 
to many a lawsuit. To the mind of the peasant, 
law presents itself as the “ custom of the coun- 
try,” and it is his pride to be versed in aU customs. 
Custom with Mm holds the place of sentiment, 
of theory, and, in many cases, of affection. 
Riehl justly urges the importance of simplify- 
ing law proceedings, so as to cut off this vanity 
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at its source, and also of encouraging, l)y every 
possible means, the practice of arbitration. 

The peasant never begins his lawsuit in sum- 
mer, for the same reason that he does not make 
love and marry in summer, — because he has no 
time for that sort of thing. Anything is easier 
to him than to move out of his habitual course, 
and he is attached even to his privations. Some 
years ago a peasant youth, out of the poorest 
and remotest region of the Westerwald, was en- 
listed as a recruit, at W eilburg in Nassau. Tlie 
lad, having never in his life slept in a bed, when 
he had got into one for the first time began to 
cry like a child; and he deserted twice l)ecause 
he could not reconcile himself to sleeping in a 
bed, and to the “ fine ” life of the barracks ; he 
was homesick at the thought of his accustomed 
poverty and Ins thatched hut. A strong con- 
trast, this, with the feeling of the poor in towns, 
who would he far enough from deserting because 
their condition was too much improved! The 
genuine peasant is never ashamed of his rank 
and calling; he is rather inclined to look down 
on every one who does not w'ear a smock frock, 
and thinks a man wLo has the manners of the 
gently is likely to be rather windy and unsub- 
stantial. In some places, even in French dis- 
tricts, this feeling is strongly symbolized by the 
practice of the peasantry, on certain festival 
days, to dress the images of the saints in peas- 
ant’s clothing. History tells us of all kinds of 
peasant insurrections, the object of which was to 
obtain relief for the peasants from some of their 
many oppressions; but of an effort on their part 
to step out of their hereditary rank and calling, 
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to become gentry, to leave the plough and carry 
on the easier business of capitalists or govern- 
ment-functionaries, there is no example. 

The German novelists who undertake to give 
pictures of peasant-life, fall into the same mis- 
take as our English novelists ; they transfer 
their own feelings to ploughmen and woodcut- 
ters, and give them both joys and sorrows of 
which they know nothing. The peasant never 
questions the obligation of family ties, — he 
questions no custom, — but tender affection, as 
it exists amongst the refined part of mankind, is 
almost as foreign to him as white hands and 
filbert-shaped nails. That the aged father who 
has given up his property to his children on 
condition of their maintaining him for the re- 
mainder of his life, is very far from meeting with 
delicate attentions, is indicated by the proverb 
current among the peasantry, “ Don’t take your 
clothes off before you go to bed.” Among rustic 
moral tales and parables, not one is more univer- 
sal than the story of the ungrateful children, who 
made their gray-headed father, dependent on 
them for a maintenance, eat at a wooden trough, 
because he shook the food out of his trembling 
hands. Then these same ungrateful children ob- 
served one day that their own little boy was mak- 
ing a tiny wooden trough ; and when they asked 
him what it was for, he answered, that his father 
and mother might eat out of it, when he was a 
man and had to keep them. 

Marriage is a very prudential affair, espe- 
cially among the peasants who have the largest 
share of propertJ^ Politic marriages are as 
common among them as among princes; and 
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when a peasant-heiress in Westphalia marries, 
her husband adopts her name, and places his own 
after it with the prefix gehorner {nee). The 
gilds marry young, and the rapidity with which 
they get old and ugly is one among the many 
proofs that the early years of marriage are fuller 
of hardships than of conjugal tenderness. 
“ When our writers of village stories,” says 
Riehl, “ transferred their ovm emotional life to 
the peasant, they obliterated what is precisely 
his most predominant characteristic, namely, 
that with him general custom holds the place of 
individual feeling.” 

We pay for greater emotional susceptibility 
too often by nervous diseases of which the 
peasant knows nothing. To him headache is the 
least of physical evils, because he thinks head- 
work the easiest and least indispensable of all 
labour. Happilj^ many of the younger sons in 
peasant families, by going to seek their living in 
the towns, carry their hardy nervous system to 
amalgamate with the ovenwought nerves of our 
town population, and I’efresh them with a little 
rude vigour. And a return to the habits of 
peasant life is the best remedy for many moral 
as well as physical diseases induced by perverted 
civilization. Riehl points to colonization as pre- 
senting the true field for this regenerative pro- 
cess. On the other side of the ocean, a man will 
have the courage to begin life again as a peasant, 
while at home, perhaps, opportunity as well as 
courage will fail him. Apropos of this subject 
of emigration, he remarks the striking fact, that 
the native shrewdness and mother- wit of the 
German peasant seem to forsake him entirely 
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when he has to apply them under new circum- 
stances, and on relations foreign to his experi- 
ence. Hence it is that the German peasant who 
emigrates, so constantly falls a victi m to un- 
principled adventurers in the preliminaries to 
emigration; but if once he gets his foot on the 
Ajnerican soil, he exhibits all the first-rate quali- 
ties of an agricultural colonist; and among all 
German emigrants, the peasant class are the 
most successful. 

But many disintegrating forces have been at 
work on the peasant character, and degeneration 
is unhappily going on at a greater pace than de- 
velopment. In the wine districts especially, the 
inability of the small proprietors to bear up 
under the vicissitudes of the market, or to insure 
a high quality of wine by running the risks of a 
late vintage, and the competition of beer and 
cider with the inferior wines, have tended to pro- 
duce that uncertainty of gain which, with the 
peasant, is the inevitable cause of demoralization. 
The small peasant proprietors are not a new 
class in Germany, but many of the evils of their 
position are new. They are more dependent 
on ready money than formerly: thus, where a 
peasant used to get his wood for building and 
firing from the common forest, he has now to 
pay for it with hard cash; he used to thatch his 
own house, with the help perhaps of a neighbour, 
but now he pays a man to do it for him; he used 
to pay taxes in kind, he now pays them in money^ 
The chances of the market have to be discounted, 
and the peasant falls into the hands of money- 
lenders. Here is one of the cases in which social 
policy clashes with a purely economical policy. 
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Political vicissitudes have added their influ- 
ence to that of economical changes in disturbing 
that dim instinct, that reverence for ti'aditional 
custom, which is the peasant’s principle of action. 
He is in the midst of novelties for which he 
knows no reason ^ — changes in political geog- 
raphy, changes of the government to which he 
owes fealty, changes in bureaucratic manage- 
ment and police regulations. He finds himself 
in a new element, before an apparatus for 
breathing in it is developed in him. His only 
knowledge of modern histoiy is in some of its 
results — for instance, that he has to pay heavier 
taxes from year to year. His chief idea of a 
government is of a power that raises his taxes, 
opposes his harmless customs, and torments him 
with new formalities. The source of all this is 
the false system of “ enlightening ” the peasant 
which has been adopted by the bureaucratic 
governments. A sy.stem which disregards the 
traditions and hereditaiy attachments of the 
peasant, and appeals only to a logical under- 
standing which is not yet developed in him, is 
simply disintegrating and ruinous to the peasant 
character. The interference with the communal 
regulations has been of this fatal character. 
Instead of endeavouring to promote to the ut- 
most the healthy life of the Commune, as an 
organism the conditions of which are bound up 
with the historical characteristics of the peas- 
ant, the bureaucratic plan of government is bent 
on improvement by its patent machinery of 
state-appointed functionaries and off-band i-egif- 
lations in accordance with modern enlightenment. 
The spirit of communal exclusiveness, the resist- 
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ance to the indiscriminate establishment of 
strangers, is an intense traditional feeling in the 
peasant. “ This gallows is for iis and our chil- 
dren,” is the typical motto of this spirit. But 
such exclusiveness is highly irrational, and re- 
pugnant to modern liberalism; therefore a 
bureaucratic government at once opposes it, and 
encourages to the utmost the introduction of 
new inhabitants in the provincial communes. 
Instead of allowing the peasants to manage their 
own affairs, and, if they happen to believe that 
five and four make eleven, to unlearn the preju- 
dice by their own experience in calculation, so 
that they may gradually understand processes, 
and not merely see results, bureaucracy comes 
with its “ Ready Reckoner ” and works all the 
peasant’s sums for him — the surest way of 
maintaining him in his stupidity, however it may 
shake his prejudice. 

Another questionable plan for elevating the 
peasant is the supposed elevation of the clerical 
character, by preventing the clergyman from 
cultivating more than a trifling part of the land 
attached to his benefice, that he may be as much 
as possible of a scientific theologian, and as little 
as possible of a peasant. In this, Riehl observes, 
lies one great source of weakness to the Protes- 
tant Church as compared with the Catholic, 
wdiich finds the great majority of its priests 
among the lower orders; and we have had the 
opportunity of making an analogous compari- 
son in England, where many of us can remember 
country districts in which the great mass of the 
people w'ere Christianized by illiterate Methodist 
and Independent ministers, while the influence 
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of the parish clergyman among the poor did not 
extend much beyond a few old women in scarlet 
cloaks, and a few exceptional church-going 
labourers. 

Bearing in mind the general chai’acteristics of 
the German peasant, it is easy to understand his 
relation to the revolutionary ideas and revolu- 
tionary movements of modern times. The 
peasant, in Germany as elsewhere, is a bom 
grumbler. He has always plenty of grievances 
in his pocket, but he does not generalize those 
grievances; he does not complain of govern- 
ment or society, probably because he has good 
reason to complain of the burgomaster. When 
a few sparks from the first French Revolution 
fell among the German peasantry, and in cer- 
tain villages of Saxony the country-people as- 
sembled together to write down their demands, 
there was no glimpse in their petition of the 
universal rights of man, but simply of their own 
particular affairs as Saxon peasants. Again, 
after the July Revolution of 1830, there w'ere 
many insignificant peasant insurrections; but 
the object of almost all was the removal of local 
grievances. Toll-houses were pulled down ; 
stamped paper was destroyed; in some places 
there was a persecution of wild boars ; in others, 
of that plentiful tame animal, the German Rath, 
or councillor who is never called into coimcii. 
But in 1848 it seemed as if the movements of 
the peasants had taken a new character; in the 
small western states of Germany it seemed as if 
the whole class of peasantry was in insurrection. 
But, in fact, the peasant did not know the mean- 
ing of the part he was playing. He had heard 
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that ever5rlhing was being set right in the towns, 
and that wonderful tilings were happening 
there; so he tied up his bundle and set off. 
Without any distinct object or resolution, the 
country-people presented themselves on the 
scene of commotion, and were warmly received 
by the party leaders. But, seen from the win- 
dows of ducal palaces and ministerial hotels, 
these swarms of peasants had quite another 
aspect, and it was imagined that they had a 
common plan of co-operation. This, however, 
the peasants have never had. Systematic co- 
operation implies general conceptions, and a 
provisional subordination of egoism, to which 
even the artisans of towns have rarely shown 
themselves equal, and which are as foreign to 
the mind of the peasant as logarithms or the doc- 
trine of chemical proportions. And the revolu- 
tionary fervour of the peasant was soon cooled. 
The old mistrust of the towns was reawakened 
on the spot. The Tyrolese peasants saw no 
great good in the freedom of the press, and the 
constitution, because these changes “ seemed to 
please the gentry so much.” Peasants who had 
given their voices stormily for a German parlia- 
ment, asked aftei’wards, with a doubtful look, 
whether it were to consist of infantry or cavalry. 
When royal domains were declared the property 
of the stke, the peasants in some small princi- 
palities rejoiced over this, because they inter- 
preted it to mean that every one would have his 
share in them, after the manner of the old com- 
mon and forest rights. 

The veiy practical views of the peasants, with 
regard to the demands of the people, were in 
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amusing contrast with the abstract theorizing 
of the educated townsmen. The peasant con- 
tinually withheld all state payments until he saw 
how matters would turn out, and was disposed 
to reckon up the solid benefit, in the form of land 
or money, that might come to him from the 
changes obtained. While the townsman was 
heating his brains about representation on the 
broadest basis, the peasant asked if the relation 
between tenant and landlord would cf>ntinue as 
before, and whether the removal <)f the feudal 
obligations meant that the farmer should be- 
come owner of the land. 

It is in the same naive way that Communism 
is interpreted by the German peasantry. The 
wide spread among them of communistic doc- 
trines, the eagerness with which they listened 
to a plan for the partition of property, seemed to 
countenance the notion that it was a delusion to 
suppose the peasant would be secured from this 
intoxication by his love of secure possession and 
peaceful earnings. But, in fact, the peasant 
contemj)lated partition by the light of an his- 
torical reminiscence rather than of novel theory. 
The golden age, in the imagination of the 
peasant, was the time when every member of the 
commune had a right to as much wood from 
the forest as* would enable him to sell some, 
after using what he wanted in firing, — in 
which the communal possessions were so })rofita- 
ble that, instead of his having to pay rates at 
the end of the year, each member of the com- 
mune was something in pocket. Hence t!ie 
peasants in general understood by “ ])artition ” 
that the state lands, especially the forests, would 
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be divided among the communes, and that, by 
some political legerdemain or other, everybody 
would have free firewood, free grazing for his 
cattle, and over and above that, a piece of gold 
without working for it. That he should give 
up a single clod of his own to further the gen- 
eral partition had never entered the mind of 
the peasant communist; and the perception that 
this was an essential preliminarj’^ to partition, 
was often a sufficient cure for his Communism. 

In villages lying in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, however, where the circumstances 
of the peasantry are very different, quite an- 
other interpretation of Communism is prevalent. 
Here the peasant is generally sunk to the posi- 
tion of the proletaire, hving from hand to 
mouth; he has nothing to lose, but everything 
to gain by partition. The coarse nature of 
the peasant has here been corrupted into bes- 
tiality by the disturbance of his instincts, while 
he is as yet incapable of principles; and in 
this type of the degenerate peasant is seen 
the worst example of ignorance intoxicated by 
theory. 

A significant hint as to the interpretation the 
peasants put on revolutionary theories may be 
drawn from the way they employed the few 
weeks in which their movements were unchecked. 
They felled the forest trees and shot the game; 
they withheld taxes ; they shook off the imag- 
inary or real burdens imposed on them by their 
mediatized princes, by presenting their demands 
in a very rough way before the ducal or princely 
Schloss ; they set their faces against the bureau- 
cratic management of the communes, deposed 
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the government functionaries who had been 
placed over them as burgomasters and magis- 
trates, and abolished the whole bureaucratic sys- 
tem of procedure, simply by taking no notice of 
its regulations, and recurring to some tradition, 
some old order or disorder of things. In all this 
it is clear that they were animated not in the 
least by the spirit of modern revolution, but by a 
purely narrow and personal impulse to^vards 
reaction. 

The idea of constitutional government lies 
quite beyond the range of the German peasant’s 
conceptions. His only notion of representation 
is that of a representation of ranks, of classes; 
his only notion of a deputy is of one who takes 
care, not of the national welfare, but of the inter- 
ests of his own oi’der. Herein lay the great mis- 
take of the democratic party, in common with 
the bureaucratic governments, that they entirely 
omitted the peculiar character of the peasant 
from their political calculations. They talked 
of the people, and forgot that the peasants were 
included in the term. Only a baseless miscon- 
ception of the peasant’s character could induce 
the supposition that he would feel the slightest 
enthusiasm about the principles involved in the 
reconstitution of the Empne, or even about 
the reconstitution itself. He has no zeal for a 
written law, as such, but only so far as it 
takes the form of a living law,' a tradition. 
It was the external authority which the revo- 
lutionary party had won in Baden that at- 
tracted the peasants into a participation of the 
struggle.. 

Such, Riehl tells us, are the general character- 
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istics of the German peasantry, characteristics 
which subsist amidst a wide variety of circum- 
stances. In Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and. 
Brandenburg, the peasant lives on extensive 
estates; in Westphalia he lives in large isolated 
homesteads; in the Westerwald and in Sauer- 
land, in little groups of villages and hamlets; 
on the Rhine, land is for the most part parcelled 
out among small proprietors, who live together 
in large villages. Then, of course, the diversified 
physical geography of Germany gives rise to 
equally diversified methods of land-culture; and 
out of these various circumstances grow numer- 
ous specific differences in manner and character. 
But the generic character of the German peas- 
ant is everywhere the same, — in the clean moun- 
tain-hamlet and in the dirty fishing-village on 
the coast, in the plains of North Germany and in 
the backwoods of America. “ Everywhere *he 
has the same historical character, everywhere 
custom is his supreme law. Where religion and 
patriotism are still a naive instinct, are still a 
sacred custom, there begins the class of the Ger- 
man Peasantry.” 

Our readers will perhaps already have gath- 
ered from the foregoing portrait of the German 
peasant, that Riehl is not a man who looks at 
objects through the spectacles either of the doc- 
trinaire or the dreamer; and they will be ready 
to believe what he tells us in his Preface, namely, 
that years ago he began his wanderings over the 
hills and plains of Germany for the sake of 
obtaining, in immediate intercourse with the 
people, that completion of his historical, political, 
and economical studies which he was unable to 
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find in books. He began his investigations with 
no jjarty prepossessions, and his present views 
were evolved entirely from his own gradually 
amassed observations. He was, first of all, a 
l>edestrian, and only in the second place a polit- 
ical author. The views at wdiich he has arrived 
by this inductive j)rocess he sums up in the term, 
social-political-conservatmii; but liis conserva- 
tism is, we conceive, of a thoroughly ]>hi]osoph- 
ical kind. He sees in Eui'opean society incar- 
nate history, and any attempt to disetigage it 
from its historical elements must, he believes, be 
simply desti active of social vitality.’ What has 
grown up historically can only die out histori- 
cally, by the gradual operation of necessary 
laws. The external conditions which society has 
inherited fi-om the past are but the manifestation 
of inherited internal conditions in the human be- 
ings who compose it; the internal conditions and 
the external are related to each other as the 
organism and its medium, and development can 
take place only by the gradual consentaneous de- 
velopment of both. Take the familiar example 
of attempts to abolish titles, which have been 
about as effective as the process of cutting off 
poppy-heads in a cornfield. Jedeni Menschen, 
says Iliehl, ist sein Zopf angeboren, tccirim. soil 
denn der sociale Sprachgebraucli nicht mich sein 
Zopf haben? — which we may i-ender: “As 
long as snobbism runs in the blood, why should 
it not run in our speech? ” As a necessary pre- 
liminary to a purely rational society, you must 
obtain purely rational men, free from the sweet 

^ Throughout this article, in our statement of RiehFs opinions, we 
must be understood not as quoting Riehi, but as interpreting and 
illustrating him. 
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and bittei’ prejudices of hereditary affection and 
antipathy; which is as easy as to get running 
streams without springs, or the leafy shade of 
the forest without the secular growth of trunk 
and branch. 

The historical conditions of society may be 
compared with those of language. It must be 
admitted that the language of cultivated nations 
is in anything but a rational state; the great 
sections of the civilized world are only approxi- 
rnatively intelligible to each other, — and even 
that, only at the cost of long study; one word 
stands for many things, and many words for one 
thing ; the subtle shades of meaning, and still sub- 
tler echoes of association, make language an in- 
strument which scarcely anything short of genius 
can wield with definiteness and certainty. Sup- 
pose, then, that the effect which has been again 
and again made to construct a universal lan- 
guage on a rational basis has at length succeeded, 
and that you have a language which has no rm- 
certainty, no whims of idiom, no cumbrous forms, 
no fitful simmer of many-hued significance, 
no hoary archaisms “ familiar with forgotten 
years,” — a patent deodorized and non-resonant 
language, which effects the purpose of communi- 
cation as perfectly and rapidly as algebraic 
signs. Your language may be a perfect medium 
of expression to science, but will never express 
life, which is a great deal more than science. 
With the anomalies and inconveniences of his- 
torical language, you will have parted with its 
music and its passions, and its vital qualities as 
an expression of individual character, with its 
subtle capabilities of wit, .with everything that 
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gives it power over the imagination; and the 
next step in simplification will be the invention 
of a talking watch, which will achieve the utmost 
facility and despatch in the communication of 
ideas by a graduated adjustment of ticks, to be 
repretsented in writing by a corresponding ar- 
rangement of dots. A melancholy “ language 
of the future ! ” The sensory and motor nerves, 
that run in the same sheath, are scarcely bound 
together by a more necessary and delicate union 
than that which binds men’s affections, imagi- 
nation, wnt, and humour, with the subtle ramifi- 
cations of historical language. Language must 
be left to grow' in precision, completeness, and 
unity, as minds grow in clearness, comprehen- 
siveness, and sympathy. And there is an anal- 
ogous relation betw'een the moral tendencies of 
men and the social conditions they have inherited. 
The nature of European men has its roots inter- 
twined W'ith the past, and can only be developed 
by allowing those roots to remain undisturbed 
while the process of development is going on, 
until that perfect ripeness of the seed which 
carries with it a life independent of the root. 
This vital connection with the past is rnucli 
more vividly felt on the Continent than in Eng- 
land, w'here we have to recall it by an effort of 
memory and reflection; for though our English 
life is in its core intensely traditional, Protes- 
tantism and commei-ce have modernized the 
face of the land .and the aspects of society in 
a far greater degree than in any Continental 
country: — 

“ Abroad,” says Ruskin, “ a building of the eight! i 
or tenth century stands- ruinous in the open streets; 
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the children play round it, the peasants heap their 
corn in it. The buildings of yesterday nestle about it, 
and fit their new stones in its rents, and tremble in 
sympathy as it trembles. No one wonders at it, or 
thinks of it as separate, and of another time; we feel 
the ancient world to be a real thing, and one with the 
new ; antiquity is no dream ; it is rather the children 
playing about the old stones that are the dream. But 
all is continuous, and the words ‘ from generation to 
generation,’ understandable here.” 

This conception of European society as incar- 
nate history, is the fundamental idea of Riehl’s 
books. After the notable failure of revolution- 
ary attempts conducted from the point of view 
of abstract democratic and socialistic theories, 
after the practical demonstration of the evils re- 
sulting from a bureaucratic system, which gov- 
erns by an undiscriminating, dead mechanism, 
Riehl wishes to urge on the consideration of his 
countrymen a social policy founded on the spe- 
cial study of the people as they are, — on the 
natural history of the various social ranks. He 
thinks it wise to pause a little from theorizing, 
and see what is the material actually present for 
theory to work upon. It is the glory of the 
socialists — in contrast with the democratic doc- 
trinaires who have been too much occupied with 
the general idea of “ the people ” to inquire par- 
ticularly into the actual life of the people — that 
they have thrown themselves with enthusiastic 
zeal into the study at least of one social group, 
namely, the factory operatives; and here lies the 
secret* of their partial success. But unfortu- 
nately they have made this special stud}^ of a 
single fragment of society the basis of a theory 
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which (juietly substitutes for the small group of 
Parisian proletaires or English factory- workers, 
the society of all Europe, — nay, of the whole 
world. And in this way they have lost the best 
fruit of their investigations. For, says Riehl,. 
the more deeply we peneti’ate intt) the knowl- 
edge of society in its details, the more thoroughly 
we shall be convinced that a univcmd social 
-policy has no validity except on paper, and can 
never be carried into successful pi‘actiee. The 
conditions of German society are altogether dif- 
ferent from those of French, of English, or of 
Italian society ; and to apply the same social 
theory to these nations indiscriminately, is about 
as wise a procedure as Triptolemus Yellowley’s 
application of the agricultural directions in Vir- 
gil’s “ Georgies ” to his farm in the Shetland 
Isles. 

It is the clear and strong light in which Riehl 
places this important position, that in our opin- 
ion constitutes the suggestive value of his books 
for foreign as well as German readers. It has not 
been sufficiently insisted on, that in the various 
branches of Social Science there is an advance 
from the general to the special, from the simple 
to the complex, analogous with that which is 
found in the series of the sciences, from mathe- 
matics to biology. To the laws of quantity, com- 
prised in mathematics and physics, are super- 
added, in chemistry, law'^s of quality; to these 
again are added, in biology, law^s of life; and 
lastly, the conditions of life in general branch 
out into its special conditions, or natural history, 
on the one hand, and into its abnormal condi- 
tions, or pathology, bn the other. And in this 
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series or I’amification of the sciences, the more 
general science will not suffice to solve the prob- 
lems of the more special. Chemistry embraces 
phenomena which are not explicable by physics ; 
biology embraces phenomena which are not ex- 
plicable by chemistry; and no biological gener- 
alization will enable us to predict the infinite 
specialities produced by the complexity of vital 
conditions. So Social Science, while it has de- 
partments which in their fundamental gener- 
ality correspond to mathematics and physics, — 
namely, those grand and simple generalizations 
which trace out the inevitable march of the 
human race as a whole, and, as a ramification of 
these, the laws of economical science, — has also, 
in the departments of government and jurispru- 
dence, which embrace the conditions of social life 
in all their complexity, what may be called its 
biology, carrying us on to innumerable special 
phenomena which outlie the sphere of science, 
and belong to natural history. And just as the 
most thorough acquaintance with physics or 
chemistry or general physiology will not enable 
you. at once to establish the balance of life in your 
private vivarium, so that your particular society 
of zoophytes, molluscs, and echinoderms may 
feel themselves, as the Germans say, at ease in 
their skin; so the most complete equipment of 
theory will not enable a statesman or a political 
and social reformer to adjust his measures 
wisely, in the absence of a special acquaintance 
with the section of society for which he legislates, 
with the peculiar charactei’istics of the nation, 
the province, the class whose well-being he has 
to consult. In other words, a wise social policy 
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must be based not simply on absti’act social sci- 
ence, but on the natural history of social bodies. 

Riehl’s books are not dedicated merely to the 
argumentative maintenance of this or of any 
other position; they are intended chiefly as a 
contribution to that knowledge of the German 
people on the importance of which he insists. 
He is less occupied with urging his own conclu- 
sions, than with impressing on his readers the 
facts which have led him to those conclusions. 
In the volume entitled “ Land und Leute,” 
which, though published last, is properly an in- 
troduction to the volume entitled “ Die Biirger- 
liche Gesellschaft,” he considers the German 
people in their physical-geographical relations; 
he compares the natural divisions of the race, 
as determined by land and climate and social 
traditions, with the artificial divisions which are 
based on diplomacy; and he traces the genesis 
and influences of what we may call the ecclesi- 
astical geography of Germany, — its partition 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. He 
shows that the ordinary antithesis of North and 
South Germany represents no real ethnographi- 
cal distinction, and that the natural divisions of 
Germany, founded on its physical geography, 
are threefold, — namely, the low plains, the 
middle mountain region, and the high moun- 
tain region, or Lower, Middle, and Upper Ger- 
many; and on this primarj’^ natural division all 
the other broad ethnographical distinctions of 
Germany will be found to rest. The plains of 
North or Lower Germany include all the sea- 
board the nation possesses; and this, together 
with the fact that they are traversed to the 
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depth of six hundred miles by navigable rivers, 
makes them the natural seat of a trading race. 
Quite different is the geographical character of 
Middle Germany. While the northern plains 
are marked off into great divisions, by such 
rivers as the Lower Rhine, the Weser, and the 
Oder, running almost in parallel lines, this cen- 
tral region is cut up like a mosaic by the capri- 
cious lines of valleys and rivers. Here is the 
region in which you iind those famous roofs 
from which the rain-water runs towards two 
different seas, and the mountain-tops from which 
you may look into eight or ten German States. 
The abundance of water-power and the pres- 
ence of extensive coal-mines allow of a veiy 
diversified industrial development in Middle 
Germany. In Upper Germany, or the high 
mountain region, we find the same symmetry 
in the lines of the rivers as in the north; almost 
all the great Alpine streams flow parallel with 
the Danube. But the majority of these rivers 
are neither navigable nor available for indus- 
trial objects, and instead of serving for com- 
munication, they shut off one gi-eat tract from 
another. The slow development, the simple 
peasant life of many districts, is here deter- 
mined by the mountain and the river. In the 
southeast, however, industrial activity spreads 
through Bohemia towards Austria, and forms 
a sort of balance to the industrial districts of 
the Lower Rhine. Of course, the boundaries 
of these three regions cannot be very strictly 
defined; but an approximation to the limits of 
Middle Germany may be obtained by regarding 
it as a triangle, of which one angle lies in Silesia, 
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another in Aix-la-Chapelle, and a third at Lake 
Constance, 

This triple division coiTesponds with the broad 
distinctions of climate. In the northern plains 
the atmosphere is damp and heavy ; in the south- 
ern mountain I’egion it is dry and rare, and there 
are abrupt changes of temperature, sharp con- 
trasts between the seasons, and devastating- 
storms ; but in both these zones men are hard- 
ened by conflict with the roughnesses of the 
climate. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, 
there is little of this struggle; the seasons are 
more equable, and the mild, soft air of the val- 
leys tends to make the inhabitants luxurious and 
sensitive to hai-dships. It is only in exceptional 
mountain districts that one is here reminded of 
the rough, bracing air on the heights of South- 
ern Germany. It is a curious fact that, as the 
air becomes gradually lighter and rarer, from 
the North German coast towards Upper Ger- 
many, the average of suicides regulaj-ly de- 
creases. Mecklenburg has the highest number, 
then Prussia, while the fewest suicides occur in 
Bavaria and Austria. 

Both the northern and southern regions have 
still a large extent of waste lands, — downs, 
morasses, and heaths; and to these are added, 
in the south, abundance of snow-fields and naked 
rock; while in Middle Germany culture has 
almost overspread the face of the land, and there 
are no large tracts of waste. There is the same 
proportion in the distribution of forests. Again, 
in the north we see a monotonous continuity of 
wheat-fields, potato- grounds, meadow-lands, and 
vast heaths, and there is the same uniformity 
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of culture over large surfaces in the southern 
table-lands, and the Alpine pastures. In Middle 
Germany, on the contrary, there is a perpetual 
variety of ci’ops within a short space; the diver- 
sity of land surface, and the corresponding vari- 
ety in the species of plants, are an invitation to 
the splitting up of estates, and this again en- 
courages to the utmost the motley character of 
the cultivation. 

According to this threefold division, it ap- 
pears that there are certain features common to 
North and South Germany, in which they differ 
from Central Germany, and the nature of this 
difference Riehl indicates by distinguishing the 
former as Centralized Land, and the latter as 
Individualized Land ; a distinction which is well 
symbolized by the fact that North and South 
Germany possess the great lines of railway which 
are the medium for the traffic of the world, while 
Middle Germany is far richer in lines for local 
communication, and possesses the greatest length 
of railway within the smallest space. Disregard- 
ing superficialities, the East Frieslanders, the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, the Mecklenburghers, 
and the Pomeranians are much more nearly al- 
lied to the old Bavarians, the Tyrolese, and the 
Styrians, than a,ny of these are allied to the Sax- 
ons, the Thuringians, or the Rhinelanders. Both 
in North and South Germany original races are 
still found in large masses, and popular dialects 
are spoken; you still find there thoroughly peas- 
ant districts, fiiorough villages, and also, at great 
intervals, thorough cities; you still find there a 
sense of rank. In Middle Germany, on the con- 
trary, the original races are fused together, or 
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sprinkled hither and thither; the peculiarities 
of the popular dialects are worn down or con- 
fused; there is no very strict line of demarca- 
tion between the country and the town popula- 
tion, hundreds of small towns and large villages 
being hardly distinguishable in their character- 
istics; and the sense of rank, as part of the 
organic structure of society, is almost extin- 
guished. Again, both in the north and south 
there is still a strong ecclesiastical spirit in the 
people, and the Pomeranian sees Antichrist in 
the Pope as clearly as the Tyrolese sees him 
in Doctor Luther; while in Middle Germany 
the confessions are mingled, they exist peace- 
ably side by side in very narrow space, and toler- 
ance or indifference has spread itself widely, 
even in the popular mind. And the anal- 
ogy, or rather the causal relation between the 
physical geography of the three regions and 
the development of the population, goes still 
further. 

“ For,” observes Riehl, “ the striking connection 
which has been pointed out between the local geologi- 
cal formations in Germany, and the revolutionary dis- 
position of the people, has more than a metaphorical 
significance. Where the primeval physical i-evolutions 
of the globe have been the wildest in their effects, and 
the most multiform strata have been tossed together 
or thrown one upon the other, it is a very intelligible 
consequence that on a land surface thus broken up the 
population should sooner develop itself into small com- 
munities, and that the more intense life generated in 
these smaller communities should become the most 
favourable nidus for the reception of modern culture, 
and with this a susceptibility for its revolutionary 
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ideas; while a people settled in a region where its 
groups are spread over a large space will persist much 
more obstinately in the retention of its original char- 
acter. The people of Middle Germany have none of 
that exclusive one-sidedness which determines the pecu- 
liar genius of great national groups, just as this one- 
sidedness, or uniformity, is wanting to the geological 
and geographical character of their land.” 

This ethnographical outline Riehl fills up with 
special and typical descriptions, and then makes 
it the starting-point for a criticism of the actual 
political condition of Germany. The volume is 
full of vivid pictures, as well as penetrating 
glances into the maladies and tendencies of mod- 
ern society. It would be fascinating as litera- 
ture, if it were not important for its facts and 
philosophy. But we can only commend it to 
our readers, and pass on to the volume entitled 
“ Die Biirgerliche GeseUschaft,” from which we 
have drawn our sketch of the German peas- 
antry. Here Riehl gives us a series of studies 
in that natural history of the people, which he 
regards as the proper basis of social policy. He 
holds that, in European society, there are three 
natural ranks, or estates: the hereditary landed 
aristocracy, the citizens or commercial class, and 
the peasantry, or agricultural class. By natural 
ranks he means ranks which have their roots deep 
in the historical structure of society, and are still, 
in the present, showing vitality above ground; 
he means those great social groups which are 
not only distinguished externally by their voca- 
tion, but essentially by their mental character, 
their habits, their mode of life, — by the prin- 
ciple they represent in the historical development 
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of society. In his conception of the Fourth 
Estate, he differs from the usual interpretation, 
according to which it is simply equivalent to the 
proletariat, or those who are dependent on daily 
wages, whose only capital is their skill or bodily 
strength — factory operatives, artisans, agricul- 
tural labourers, to whom might be added, espe- 
cially in Germany, the day-labourers witlv the 
quill, the literary proletariat. This, Riehl ob- 
serves, is a valid basis of economical classifica- 
tion, bnt not of social classification. In his view, 
the Fourth Estate is a stratum produced by 
the perpetual abi'asion of the other great social 
groups; it is the sign and result of the decom- 
position which is commencing in the organic 
constitution of society. Its elements are derived 
alike from the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and 
the peasantry. It assembles under its banner 
the deserters of historical society, and forms 
them into a teri'ible army, which is only just 
awaking to the consciousness of its corporate 
power. The tendency of this I’'ourth Estate, 
by the very process of its formation, is to do 
away with the distinctive historical character of 
the other estates, and to resolve their peculiar 
rank and vocation into a uniform social relation, 
founded on an abstract conception of society. 
According to Riehl’s classification, the day- 
labourers, whom the political economist desig- 
nates as the Fourth Estate, belong partly to 
the peasantry, or agricultural class, and partly 
to the citizen’s or commercial class. 

Riehl considers, in the first place, the peas- 
antry and aristocracy as the “ forces of social 
persistence,” and, in the second, the bourgeoisie 
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and the Fourth Estate as the “ forces of social 
movement.” 

The aristocracy, he observes, is the only one 
among these four groups which is denied by 
others besides Socialists to have any natural 
basis as a separate rank. It is admitted that 
there was once an aristocracy which had an in- 
trinsic ground of existence; but now, it is al- 
leged, this is an historical fossil, an antiquarian 
relic, venerable because gray with age. In what, 
it is asked, can consist the peculiar vocation of 
the aristocracy, since it has no longer the monop- 
oly of the land, of the higher military functions, 
and of govermnent offices, and since the service 
of the Court has no longer any political impor- 
tance? To this Riehl replies, that in great revo- 
lutionary crises, the “ men of progress ” have 
more than once abolished the aristocracy. But, 
remarkably enough, the aristocracy has always 
reappeared. This measure of abolition showed 
that the nobility were no longer regarded as a 
real class, for to abolish a real class would he 
an absurdity. It is quite possible to contemplate 
a voluntary breaking up of the peasant or citi- 
zen class in the socialistic sense, but no man in 
his senses would think of straightway abolishing 
citizens and peasants. The aristocracy, then, 
was regarded as a sort of cancer, or excrescence 
of society. Nevertheless, not only has it been 
found impossible to annihilate an hereditary no- 
bility by decree, but, also, the aristocracy of 
the eighteenth centmy outlived even the self- 
destructive acts of its own perversity. A life 
which was entirely without object, entirely des- 
titute of functions, would not, says Riehl, be so 
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persistent. He has an acute criticism of those 
who conduct a polemic against the idea of an 
hereditary aristocracy, while they are proposing 
an “ aristocracy of talent,” which, after all, is 
based on the principle of inheritance. The So- 
cialists are, therefore, only consistent in declar- 
ing against an aristocracy of talent. “ But when 
they have turned the world into a great found- 
ling hospital, they will still be unable to ei*adi- 
cate the ‘privileges of birth.’ ” We must not 
follow him in his criticism, however; nor can we 
afford to do more than mention hastily his in- 
teresting sketch of the mediaeval aristocracy, and 
his admonition to the German aristoci'acy of the 
present day, that the vitality of their class is not 
to be sustained by romantic attempts to revive 
mediaeval forms and sentiments, but only by the 
exercise of functions as real and salutary for 
actual society as those of the medieval aristoc- 
racy were for the feudal age. “ In modern so- 
ciety the divisions of rank indicate division of 
labour, according to that distribution of func- 
tions in the social organism which the histf)rical 
constitution of society has determined. In this 
way the principle of differentiation and the prin- 
ciple of imity are identical.” 

The elaborate' study of the German bour- 
geoisie, which foms the next division of the 
volume, must be passed over; but we may 
pause a moment to note Riehl’s definition of 
the social Philister (Philistine), an epithet for 
which we have no equivalent, — not at all, how- 
ever, for want of the object it represents. Most 
people, who read a little German, know that 
the epithet Philister originated in the Burschen- 
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lehen, or student-life of Germany, and that the 
antithesis of Bursch and Philister was equiva- 
lent to the antithesis of “ gown and town; ’’ but 
since the word has passed into ordinary lan- 
guage, it has assumed several sljades of signifi- 
cance which have not yet been merged in a 
single, absolute meaning; and one of the ques- 
tions which an English visitor in Germany will 
probably take an opportunity of asking is, 
“ What is the strict meaning of the word Phil- 
ister?” Riehl’s answer is, that the Philister is 
one who is indifferent to all social interests, all 
public life, as distinguished from selfish and 
private interests ; he has no sympathy with 
political and social events except as they affect 
his own comfort and prosperity, as they offer 
him material for amusement or opportunity for 
gratifying his vanity. He has no social or polit- 
ical creed, but is always of the opinion which is 
most convenient for the moment. He is always 
in the majority, and is the main element of un- 
reason and stupidity in the judgment of a “ dis- 
cerning public.” It seems presumptuous in us 
to dispute Riehl’s interpretation of a German 
word, but we must think that, in literature, the 
epithet Philister has usually a wider meaning 
than this — includes his definition and some- 
thing more. We imagine the Philister is the 
personification of the spirit which judges every- 
thing from a lower point of view than the sub- 
ject demands, — which judges the affairs of the 
parish from the egotistic or purely personal point 
of view, which judges the affairs of the nation 
from the parochial point of view, and does not 
hesitate to measure the merits of the universe 
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from the hu m an point of view. At least this 
must surely he the spirit to which Goethe alludes 
in a passage cited by Riehl himself, where he 
says that the Germans need not be ashamed 
of erecting a monument to him as well as to 
Bliicher; for if Bliieher had freed them from 
the French, he (Goethe) had freed them from 
the nets of the Philister : — 

"‘Ihr mogt mir iminer imgesclieiit 
Gleicli Bliichern Denkmai selzeii ! 

Von Franzosen hat er eueli befreit, 

Ich von FhilLster-netzeo.” 

Goethe could hardly claim to be the apostle of 
public spirit; but he is eminently the man who 
helps us to rise to a lofty point of observation, 
so that we may see things in their relative 
proportions. 

The most interesting chapters in the descrip- 
tion of the Fourth Estate, which concludes the 
volume, are those on the Aristocratic Pi’oletariat 
and the Intellectual Proletariat. The Fourth 
Estate in Germany, says Riehl, has its centre of 
gravity not, as in England and France, in the 
day-labourers and factory opei'atives, and still 
less in the degenerate peasantry. In Germany, 
the educated proletariat is the leaven that sets 
the mass in fermentation; the dangerous classes 
there go about, not in blouses, but in frock-coats ; 
they begin with the impoverished prince and end 
in the hungriest litterateur. The custom that 
all the sons of a nobleman shall inherit their 
father’s title, necessarily goes on multiplying 
that class of aristocrats who are not only without 
function but without adequate provision, and 
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who shrink from entering the ranks of the citi- 
zens by adopting some honest calling. The 
younger son of a prince, says Riehl, is usually 
obliged to remain without any vocation; and 
however zealously he may study music, painting, 
literature, or science, he can never be a regular 
musician, painter, or man of science; his pur- 
suit will be called a “ passion,” not a “ calling,” 
and to the end of his days he remains a dil- 
ettante. “ But the ardent pursuit of a fixed 
practical calling can alone satisfy the active 
man.” Direct legislation cannot remedy this 
evil. The inheritance of titles by younger sons 
is the universal custom, and custom is stronger 
than law. But if aU government preference 
for the “ aristocratic proletariat ” were with- 
drawn, the sensible men among them would 
prefer emigration, or the pursuit of some pro- 
fession, to the hungry distinction of a title 
without rents. 

The intellectual proletaires Riehl calls the 
“ church militant ” of the Fourth Estate in Ger- 
many. In no other country are they so numer- 
ous ; in no other country is the trade in material 
and industrial capital so far exceeded by the 
wholesale and retail trade, the traffic and the 
usury, in the intellectual capital of the nation. 
Germany yields more intellectual produce than 
it can use and pay for. 

“ This over-production, which is not transient but 
permanent, nay, is constantly on the increase, evi- 
dences a diseased state of the national industry, a per- 
verted appHcation of industrial powers, and is a far 
more pungent satire on the national condition than 
all the poverty of operatives and peasants. . . . Other 
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nations need not envy us the preponderance of the in- 
tellectual proletariat over the proletaires of nninual 
labour. For man more easily becomes diseased from 
over-study than from the labour of the hands ; and 
it is precisely in the intellectual proletariat that there 
are the most dangerous seeds of disease. This is the 
group in which the opposition between earnings and 
wants, between the ideal social position and the real, 
is the most hopelessly irreconcilable.” 

We must unwillingly leave our readers to 
make acquaintance for themselves with the 
graphic details with which Riehl follo^v^s up this 
general statement; but before quitting these 
admirable volumes, let us say, lest our inevitable 
omissions should have left room for a different 
conclusion, that Riehl’s conservatism is not in 
the least tinged with the partisanship of a 
class, with a poetic fanaticism for the past, or 
with the prejudice of a mind incapable of dis- 
cerning the grander evolution of things to which 
all social forms are but temporarily subserv- 
ient. It is the conservatism of a clear-eyed, 
practical, but withal large-minded man — a 
little caustic, perhaps, now and then, in his 
epigrams on democratic doctrinaires who have 
their nostrum for all political and social dis- 
eases, and on communistic theories which he 
regards as “ the despair of the individual in liis 
own manhood, reduced to a system,” but never- 
theless able and willing to do justice to the 
elements of fact and reason in every shade of 
opinion and every form of effort. He is as 
far as possible from the folly of supposing that 
the sun win go backward on the dial, because 
we put the hands of our clock backward; he 
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only contends against the opposite folly of de- 
creeing that it shall be mid-day, while in fact 
the sun is only just touching the mountain- 
tops, and all along the valley men are stumbling 
in the twilight. 
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I T was between three and four o’clock on a fine 
morning in August, that after a ten hours’ 
journey from hh’ankfort, I awoke at the 
Weimar station. No tipsiness can be more dead 
to all appeals than that which comes from fitful 
draughts of sleep on a railway journey by night. 
To the disgust of your wakeful companions, you 
are totally insensible to the existence of your 
umbrella, and to the fact that your carpet-bug 
is stowed under your seat, or that you have bor- 
rowed books and tucked them behind the cushion. 
“ What ’s the odds, so long as one can sleep ? ” 
is your philosophic formula; and it is not until 
you have begun to shiver on the platform in tlie 
early morning air that you become alive to prop- 
erty and its duties, — that is, to the necessity of 
keeping a fast grip upon it. Such was my ccm- 
dition when I reached the station at I^'^eimar. 
The ride to the town thoroughly roused me, all 
the more because the glimpses I catight from 
the carriage window were in startling contrast 
with my preconceptions. The lines of houses 
looked rough and straggling, and were often 
interrupted by trees peeping out from the gar- 
dens behind. At last we stopped befoj’e the 
Erbprinz, an inn of long standing, in the heart 
of the town, and were ushered along hea\'y- 
looking in-and-out corridors, such as are found 
only in German inns, into rooms which over- 
looked a garden just like one you may see at 
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the back of a farmhouse in many an English 
village. 

A walk in the morning in search of lodgings 
confirmed the impression that Weimar was more 
like a market-town than the precinct of a court. 
“ And this is the Athens of the North! ” we said. 
Materially speaking, it is more like Sparta. The 
blending of rustic and civic life, the indications 
of a central government in the midst of very 
primitive-looking objects, has some distant an- 
alogy with the condition of old Lacedaemon. 
The shops are most of them such as you would 
see in the hack streets of an English provincial 
town, and the commodities on sale are often 
chalked on the door-posts. A loud rumbhng of 
vehicles may indeed be heard now and then; but 
the rumbling is loud, not because the vehicles 
are many, but because the springs are few. The 
inhabitants seemed to us to have more than the 
usual heaviness of Germanity; even their stare 
was slow, like that of herbivorous quadrupeds. 
We set out with the intention of exploring the 
town, and at every other turn we came into a 
street which took us out of the town, or else into 
one that led us back to the market from which 
we set out. One’s first feeling was. How could 
Goethe live here in this duU, lifeless village? 
The reproaches cast on him for his worldlmess 
and attachment to court splendour seemed ludi- 
crous enough; and it was inconceivable that the 
stately Jupiter, in a frock-coat, so familiar to 
us all through Rauch’s statuette, could have 
habitually walked along these rude streets and 
among these slouching mortals. Not a pictur- 
esque bit of building was to be seen; there was 
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no quaintness, nothing to remind one of his- 
torical associations, nothing but the most arid 
prosaism. 

This was the impression produced by a first 
morning’s walk in Weimar, — an impression 
which very imperfectly represents what Weimar 
is, but which is worth recording, because it is 
true as a sort of back view. Our ideas were con- 
siderably modified when in the evening we found 
our way to the Belvedere chaussee^ a splendid 
avenue of chestnut-trees, two miles in length, 
reaching from the town to the summer residence 
of Belvedere; when we saw the Schloss, and dis- 
covered the labyrinthine beauties of the Park; 
indeed, every day opened to us fresh charms in 
this quiet little valley and its environs. To any 
one who loves Nature in her gentle aspects, who 
delights in the checkered shade on a summer 
morning, and in a walk on the corn-clad upland 
at sunset, within sight of a little town nestled 
among the trees below, I say — come to Weimar. 
And if you are weary of English unrest, of that 
society of “ eels in a jar,” where each is trying 
to get his head above the other, the somewhat 
stupid well-being of the Weimarians will not be 
an unwelcome contrast, for a short time at least. 
If you care nothing about Goethe and Schiller 
and Herder and Wieland, why, so much the 
worse for you, — you will miss many interesting 
thoughts and associations; still, Weimar has a 
charm independent of these great names. 

First among all its attractions is the Park, 
which would be remarkably beautiful even 
among English parks; and it has one advan- 
tage over all these, -— namely, that it is without 
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a fence. It runs up to the houses and far out 
into the cornfields and meadows, as if it had a 
“ sweet will ” of its own, hke a river or a lake, 
and had not been planned and planted by human 
will. Through it flows the Ilm, — not a clear 
stream, it must be confessed, but, like all water, 
as Novalis says, “ an eye to the landscape.” Be- 
fore we came to Weimar we had had dreams of 
boating on the Ilm, and we were not a little 
amused at the difference between this vision of 
our own and the reality. A few water-fowl are 
the only navigators of the river; and even they 
seem to confine themselves to one spot, as if they 
were there purely in the interest of the pictur- 
esque. The real extent of the Park is small ; 
but the walks are so ingeniously arranged, and 
the trees are so luxuriant and various, that it 
takes weeks to learn the turnings and windings 
by heart, so as no longer to have the sense of 
novelty. In the warm weather our great delight 
was the walk which follows the course of the Ilm, 
and is overarched by tall trees with patches of 
dark moss on their trunks, in rich contrast with 
the transparent green of the delicate leaves, 
through which the golden sunlight played and 
checkered the walk before us. On one side of 
this walk the rocky ground rises to the height 
of twenty feet or more, and is clothed with 
mosses and rock-plants. On the other side there 
are, every now and then, openings, breaks in the 
continuity of shade, which show you a piece of 
meadow-land with fine groups of trees; and at 
every such opening a seat is placed under the 
rock, where you may sit and chat away the sunny 
hours, or listen to those delicate sounds which 
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one might fancy came from tiny bells worn on 
the garment of Silence to make us aware of her 
invisible presence. It is along this walk that you 
come upon a truncated column, with a serpent 
twined round it, devouring cakes, placed on the 
column as offerings, a bit of rude sculpture in 
stone. The inscription — Genio loci — enlight- 
ens the learned as to the significance of this 
symbol; but the people of Weimar, unedified by 
classical allusions, have explained the sculpture 
by a story which is an excellent example of a 
modern myth. Once on a time, say they, a huge 
serpent infested the Park, and evaded all at- 
tempts to exterminate him, until at last a cun- 
ning baker made some appetizing cakes which 
contained an effectual poison, and placed them 
in the serpent’s reach, thus meriting a place ivith 
Hercules, Theseus, and other monster-slayers. 
Weimar, in gratitude, erected this column as a 
memorial of the baker’s feat and its own deliv- 
erance. A little farther on is the Borkenhaus, 
where Carl August used to play the hermit for 
days together, and from which he used to tele- 
graph to Goethe in his Gartenhaus. Sometimes 
we took our shady walk in the Stern j the oldest 
part of the Park plantations, on the opposite side 
of the river, lingering on our way to watch the 
crystal brook which hurries on, like a foolish 
young maiden, to wed itself with the muddy Ilm. 
The Stern (Star), a large circular opening 
among the trees, with walks radiating from it, 
has been thought of as the place for the pro- 
jected statues of Goethe and Schiller. In 
Rauch’s model for these statues the poets are 
draped in togas, Goethe, who was considerably 
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the shorter of the two, resting his hand on Sehil- 
ler’s shoulder; but it has been wisely determined 
to represent them in their “ habit as they lived,” 
so Rauch’s design is rejected. Against classical 
idealizing in portrait sculpture, Weimar has 
already a sufficient warning in the colossal statue 
of Goethe, executed after Bettina’s design, 
which the readers of the “ Correspondence with 
a Child ” may see engraved as a frontispiece to 
the second volume. This statue is locked up in 
an odd structure, standing in the Park, and 
looking like a compromise between a church and 
a summer-house. (Weimar does not shine in 
its buildings!) How little real knowledge of 
Goethe must the mind have that could wish to 
see him represented as a naked Apollo, with a 
Psyche at his knee! The execution is as feeble 
as the sentiment is false; the Apollo- Goethe is 
a caricature, and the Psyche is simply vulgar. 
The statue was executed under Bettina’s en- 
couragement, in the hope that it would be bought 
by the King of Prussia; but a breach having 
taken place between her and her royal friend, a 
purchaser was sought in the Grand Duke of 
W^eimar, who, after transporting it at enormous 
expense from Italy, wisely shut it up where it is 
seen only by the curious. 

As autumn advanced and the sunshine became 
precious, we preferred the broad walk on the 
higher grounds of the Park, where the masses of 
trees are finely disposed, leaving wide spaces of 
meadow which extend on one side to the Belve- 
dere allee with its avenue of chestnut-trees, and 
on the other to the little cliffs which I have 
already described as forming a wall by the walk 
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along the Ilm. Exquisitely beautiful were the 
graceful forms of the plane-trees, thrown in 
golden relief on a background of dark pines. 
Hei’e we used to turn and turn again in the 
autumn afternoons, at first bright and warm, 
then sombre with low-lying, purple clouds, and 
chill with winds that sent the leaves raining from 
the branches. The eye here welcomes, as a con- 
trast, the white facade of a building looking like 
a small Greek temple, placed on the edge of a 
cliff, and you at once conclude it to be a bit of 
pure ornament, a device to set off the landscape; 
but you presently see a porter seated near the 
door of the basement story, beguiling the ennui 
of his sinecure by a book and a pipe, and you 
learn with surprise that this is another retreat 
for ducal dignity to unbend and philosophize in. 
Singularly ill-adapted to such a purpose it seems 
to beings not ducal. On the other side of the 
Ilm the Park is bordered by the road leading to 
the little village of Ober Weimar, — another 
suimy walk, which has the special attraction of 
taking one by Goethe’s Gartenhaus, his first 
residence at Weimar. Inside, this Gartenhaus 
is a homely sort of cottage, such as many an 
English nobleman’s gardener lives in; no fur- 
niture is left in it, and the family wish to sell it. 
Outside, its aspect became to us like that of a 
dear friend, whose irregular features and rusty 
clothes have a peculiar charm. It stands, with 
its bit of garden and orchard, on a pleasant 
slope, fronting the west; before it the Park 
stretches one of its meadowy openings to the 
trees which fringe the Ilm, and between this 
meadow and the garden hedge lies the said road 
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to Ober Weimar. A grove of weeping birches 
sometimes tempted us to turn out of this road 
up to the fields at the top of the slope, on which 
not only the Gartenhaus, but several other 
modest villas are placed. From this little height 
one sees to advantage the plantations of the 
Park in their autumnal colouring; the town, 
with its steep-roofed church, and castle clock- 
tower, painted a gay green; the bushy line of 
the Belvedere cJiaussee, and Belvedere itself 
peeping on an eminence from its nest of trees. 
Here, too, was the place for seeing a lovely sun- 
set, — such a sunset as September sometimes 
gives us, when the western horizon is like a rip- 
pled sea of gold, sending over the whole hemi- 
sphere golden vapoui-s, which, as they near the 
east, are subdued to a deep rose-colour. 

The Schloss is rather a stately, ducal-looking 
building, forming three sides of a quadrangle. 
Strangers are admitted to see a suite of rooms 
called the Dichter-Zimmer (Poet’s Rooms), 
dedicated to Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. 
The idea of these rooms is really a pretty one: 
in each of them there is a bust of the poet who is 
its presiding genius, and the walls of the Schiller 
and Goethe rooms are covered with frescoes rep- 
resenting scenes from their works. The Wie- 
land room is much smaller than the other two, 
and serves as an antechamber to them ; it is also 
deeorated more sparingly, but the arabesques on 
the walls are very tastefully designed, and 
satisfy one better than the ambitious composi- 
tions from Goethe and Schiller. 

A more interesting place to visitors is the 
library, which occupies a large building not far 
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from the Schloss. The principal Saal, sur- 
rounded by a broad gallery, is ornamented with 
some very excellent busts, and some very bad 
portraits. Of the busts, the most remarkable is 
that of Gliick, by Houden, — a striking speci- 
men of the real in art. The sculptor has given 
every scar made by the small-pox; he has left 
the nose as pug and insignificant, and the mouth 
as common, as Nature made them; but then he 
has done what, doubtless. Nature also did, — he 
has spread over those coarsely cut features the 
irradiation of genius. A specimen of the op- 
posite style in art is Trippel’s bust of Goethe as 
the young Apollo, also fine in its way. It was 
taken when Goethe was in Italj’’; and in the 
“ Italianische Reise,” mentioning the progress 
of the bust, he says that he sees little likeness to 
himself, but is not discontented that he should 
go forth to the world as such a good-looking fel- 
low, — hilhscher Bursch, This bust, however, is 
a frank idealization; when an artist tells us that 
the ideal of a Greek god divides his attention 
with his immediate subj eet, we are warned. But 
one gets rather irritated with idealization in por- 
trait when, as in Dannecker’s bus't of Schiller, 
one has been misled into supposing that 
Schiller’s brow was square and massive, while, 
in fact, it was receding. We say this partly on 
the evidence of his skull, a cast of which is kept 
in the library, so that we could place it in juxta- 
position with the bust. The story of this skull 
is curious. When it was determined to disinter 
Schiller’s remains, that they might repose in 
company with those of Garl August and Goethe, 
the question of identification was found to be a 
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difficult one, for his bones were mingled with 
those of ten insignificant f eUow-mortals. When, 
however, the eleven skulls were placed in juxta- 
position, a large number of persons who had 
known Schiller separately and successively fixed 
upon the same skull as his, and their evidence 
was clenched by the discovery that the teeth of 
this skull corresponded to the statement of 
Schiller’s servant, that his master had lost no 
teeth, except one, which he specified. Accord- 
ingly it was decided that this was Schiller’s skull, 
and the comparative anatomist Loder was sent 
for from Jena to select the bones which com- 
pleted the skeleton.^ The evidence certainly 
leaves room for a doubt; but the receding fore- 
head of the skull agrees with the testimony of 
persons who knew Schiller, that he had, as 
Rauch said to us, a “miserable forehead; ” it 
agrees, also, with a beautiful miniature of 
Scliiller, taken when he was about twenty. This 
miniature is deeply interesting; it shows us a 
youth whose clearly cut features, with the 
mingled fire and melancholy of their expression, 
could hardly have been passed with indifference; 
it has the langer Gdnsehals (long goose-neck) 
which he gives to his Karl Moor ; but instead of 
the black, sparkling eyes, and the gloomy, over- 
hanging, bushy eyebrows he chose for his robber 
hero, it has the fine wavy auburn locks and the 
light-blue eyes which belong to our idea of pure 
German race. We may be satisfied that we 
know at least the form of SchiUer’s features, for 

^ I tell tEis story from my recollection of Stalir’s account in iiis 
“Weimar imd Jena,” an account which was confirmed to me by resi- 
dents in Weimar ; but as 1 have not the book by me, I cannot test the « 
accuracy of my memory. 
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in this particular his busts and portraits are in 
striking accordance; unlike the busts and por- 
traits of Goethe, which are a proof, if any were 
wanted, how inevitably subjective art is, even 
when it professes to be purely imitative, — how 
the most active perception gives us rather a 
reflex of what we think and feel, than the real 
sum of objects before us. The Goethe of Rauch 
or of Schwanthaler is widely difterent in form, 
as well as expression, from the Goethe of Stieler ; 
and Winterberger, the actor, who knew Goethe 
intimately, told us that to him not one of all the 
likenesses, sculptured or painted, seemed to have 
more than a faint resemblance to their original. 
There is, indeed, one likeness, taken in his old 
age, and preserved in the library, which is start- 
ling from the conviction it produces of close 
resemblance, and Winterberger admitted it to 
be the best he had seen. It is a tiny miniature 
painted on a small cup, of Dresden china, and is 
so wonderfully executed that a magnifying- 
glass exhibits the perfection of its texture as if 
it were a flower or a butterfly’s wing. It is more 
like Stieler’s portrait than any other; the mas- 
sive neck, unbent though withered, rises out of 
his dressing-gown, and supports majestically a 
head from which one might imagine (though, 
alas! it never is so in reality) that the discipline 
of seventy years had purged away all meaner 
elements than those of the sage and the poet, — - 
a head which might serve as a type of sublime 
old age. Among the collection of toys and trash, 
melancholy records of the late Grand Duke’s 
eccentricity, which occupy the upper rooms of 
the library, there are some precious relics hang- 
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ing together in a glass case, which almost betray 
one into sympathy with “ holy coat ” worship. 
They are, — Luther’s gown, the coat in which 
Gustavus Adolphus was shot, and Goethe’s 
court coat and Schlafrock. What a rush of 
thoughts from the mingled memories of the 
passionate reformer, the heroic warrior, and the 
wise singer! 

The only one of its great men to whom 
Weimar has at present erected a statue in the 
open air is Herder. His statue, erected in 1850, 
stands in what is called the Herder Platz, with 
its back to the chm-ch in which he preached ; in 
the right hand is a roll bearing Ids favourite 
motto, Licht, Liebe, Lehen (Light, Love, 
Life), and on the pedestal is the inscription 
Von Deutschen alter Lander (from Germans 
of all lands). This statue, which is by Schaller 
of Munich, is very much admired; but, re- 
membering the immortal description in the 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” of Herder’s ap- 
pearance when Goethe saw him for the first 
time at Strasburg, I was disappointed with the 
parsonic appearance of the statue, as well as 
of the bust in the library. The part of the town 
which imprints itself on the memory, next to 
the Herder Platz, is the Markt, a cheerful square 
made smart by a new Rath-haus. Twice a week 
it is crowded with stalls and country people; 
and it is the very pretty custom for the band 
to play in the balcony of the Rath-haus about 
twenty minutes every market-day to delight the 
ears of the peasantry. A head-dress worn by 
many of the old women, and here and there by 
a young one, is, I think, peculiar to Thuringia. 
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Let the fair reader imagine half a dozen of her 
broadest French sashes dyed black, and attached 
as streamers to the back of a stiff black skull- 
cap, ornamented in front with a large bow, which 
stands out like a pair of donkey’s ears; let her 
further imagine, mingled with the streamers of 
ribbon, equally broad pendants of a thick woollen 
texture, something like the fringe of an mm-rug, 
and she will have an idea of the head-dress in 
which I have seen a Thuringian damsel figure 
on a hot summer’s day. Two houses in the 
Markt are pointed out as those from which 
Tetzel published his indulgences and Luther 
thundered against them; but it is difficult to 
one’s imagination to conjure up scenes of theo- 
logical controversy in Weimar, where, from 
princes down to pastry-cooks, rationalism is 
taken as a matter of course. 

Passing along the Schiller-strasse, a broad, 
pleasant street, one is thrilled by the inscription, 
Hier wohnte Schiller, over the door of a small 
house with casts in its bow- window. Mount up 
to the second story, and you will see Schiller’s 
study very nearly as it was when he worked in 
it. It is a cheerful room with three windows, 
two towards the street and one looking on a 
little garden which divides his house from the 
neighbouring one. The writing-table, which he 
notes as an important purchase in one of his 
letters to Korner, and in one of the drawers of 
which he used to keep rotten apples for the sake 
of their scent, stands near the last-named win- 
dow, so that its light would fall on his left hand. 
On another side of the room is his piano, with 
his guitar lying upon it; and above these hangs 
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an ugly print of an Italian scene, which has 
a companion equally ugly on another wall. 
Strange feelings it awakened in me to run my 
fingers over the keys of the httle piano and call 
forth its tones, now so queer and feeble, hke 
those of an invalided old woman whose voice 
could once make a heart beat with fond passion 
or soothe its angry pxilses into calm. The bed- 
stead on which Schiller died has been removed 
into the study, from the small bedroom behind, 
which is now empty. A little table is placed 
close to the head of the bed, with his drinking- 
glass upon it, and on the wall above the bed- 
stead there is a beautiful sketch of him lying 
dead. He used to occupy the whole of the sec- 
ond floor. It contains, besides the study and bed- 
room, an antechamber, now fm’nished with casts 
and prints on sale, in order to remunerate the 
custodiers of the house, and a salon tricked out, 
since his death, with a symbolical cornice, statues, 
and a carpet worked by the ladies of Weimar. 

Goethe’s house is much more important- 
looking, but, to English eyes, far from being 
the palatial residence which might be expected, 
from the descriptions of German writers. The 
entrance hall is indeed rather imposing, with its 
statues in niches, and its broad staircase, but 
the rest of the house is not proportionately 
spacious and elegant. The only part of the 
house open to the public — and this only on a 
Friday — is the principal suite of rooms which 
contain his collection of casts, pictures, cameos, 
etc. This collection is utterly insignificant, ex- 
cept as having belonged to him; and one turns 
away from bad pictures and familiar casts, to 
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linger over the manuscript of the wonderful 
“ Romische Elegein,” written by himself in the 
Italian character. It is to be regretted that a 
large sum offered for this house by the German 
Diet was refused by the Goethe family, in the 
hope, it is said, of obtaining a still lai'ger sum 
from that mythical English Croesus always 
ready to turn fabulous sums into dead capital, 
who haunts the imagination of Continental 
people. One of the most fitting tributes a na- 
tion can pay to its great dead is to make their 
habitation, like their works, a public possession, 
— a shrine where affectionate reverence may he 
more vividly I’eminded that the being who has 
bequeathed to us immortal thoughts or immor- 
tal deeds had to endure the daily struggle with 
the petty details, perhaps with the sordid cares 
of this working-day world; and it is a sad pity 
that Goethe’s study, bedroom, and library, so 
fitted to call up that kind of sympathy, because 
they are preserved just as he left them, should 
be shut out from all but the specially privileged. 
We were happy enough to be among these, to 
look through the mist of rising tears at the dull 
study with its two small windows, and without 
a single object chosen for the sake of luxury or 
beauty; at the dark little bedroom with the bed 
on which he died, and the arm-chair w^here he 
took his morning coffee as he read; at the library 
with its common deal shelves, and books contain- 
ing his owni paper-marks. In the presence of 
this hardy simplicity, the contrast suggests itself 
of the study at Abbotsford, with its elegant 
Gothic fittings, its delicious easy-chair, and its 
oratory of painted glass. 
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We were very much amused at the privacy 
with which people keep their shops at Weimar. 
Some of them have not so much as their names 
written up ; and there is so much indifference of 
manner towards customers that one might sup- 
pose every shopkeeper was a salaried function- 
ary employed by government. The distribution 
of commodities, too, is carried on according to 
a peculiar Weimarian logic; we bought our 
lemons at a ropemaker’s, and should not have 
felt ourselves very unreasonable if we had asked 
for shoes at a stationer’s. As to competition, I 
should think a clever tradesman or artificer is 
al m ost as free from it at Weimar as iEseulapius 
or Vulcan in the days of old Olympus. Here is 
an illustration. Our landlady’s husband was 
called the “ susser Rabenhorst,” by way of dis- 
tinguishing him from a brother of his who was 
the reverse of sweet. This Rabenhorst, who was 
not sweet, but who nevertheless dealt in sweets, 
for he was a confectioner, was so Utter a rogue 
that any transaction with him was avoided al- 
most as much as if he had been the Evil One 
himself, yet so clever a rogue that he always 
managed to keep on the windy side of the law. 
Nevertheless, he had so many dainties in the 
confectionary line — so viel Siissigkeiten und 
Leckerhissen — that people bent on giving a 
fine entertainment were at last constrained to 
say, “After all, I must go to Rabenhorst; ” and 
so he got abundant custom, in spite of general 
detestation. 

A very fair dinner is to be had at several 
tables d'hote in Weimar for ten or twelve 
grosch en (a shilhng or fifteen pence ) . The 
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Germans certainly excel us in their Blehlspeise, 
or farinaceous puddings, and in their mode of 
cooking vegetables; they are bolder and more 
imaginative in their combination of sauces, 
fruits, and vegetables with animal food, and 
they are faithful to at least one principle of 
dietetics, — variety. The only thing at table 
we have any pretext for being supei'cilious 
about is the quality and dressing of animal 
food. The meat at a table d’hote in Thuringia, 
and even Berlin, except in the very first hotels, 
bears about the same relation to ours as horse- 
flesh probably bears to German beef and mut- 
ton; and an Englishman with a bandage over 
his eyes would often be sorely puzzled to guess 
the kind of flesh he was eating. For example, 
the only flavour we could ever discern in hare, 
which is a very frequent dish, was that of the 
more or less disagreeable fat which predomi- 
nated in the dressing; and roast meat seems to 
be considered an extravagance rarely admissible. 
A melancholy sight is a flock of Weimarian 
sheep, followed or led by their shepherd. They 
are as dingy as London sheep, and far more 
skinny; indeed, an Englishman who dined with 
us said the sight of the sheep had set him against 
mutton. Still, the variety of dishes you get for 
ten groschen is something marvellous to those 
who have been accustomed to English charges; 
and among the six courses it is not a great evil 
to find a dish or two the reverse of appetizing. 
I suppose, however, that the living at tables 
dhdte gives one no correct idea of the mode in 
which the people live at home. The basis of the 
national food seems to be raw ham and sausage. 
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with a copious superstratum of Blaukmut, 
Sauerkraut, and black bread. Sausage seems to 
be to the German what potatoes were to the 
Irish, — the sine qua non of bodily sustenance. 
Goethe asks the Frau von Stein to send him so 
eine Wurst when he wants to have a make-shift 
dinner away from home; and in his letters to 
Kestner he is enthusiastic about the delights of 
dining on Blaukraut and Leherwurst (blue cab- 
bage and liver sausage). If Kraut and Wui'st 
may be called the solid prose of Thuringian diet, 
fish and Kuchen (generally a heavy kind of fruit 
tart) ai’e the poetry: the German appetite dis- 
ports itself with these as the English appetite 
does with ices and whipped creams. 

At the beginning of August, when we arrived 
in Weimar, almost every one was away — “at 
the Baths,” of course — except the tradespeople. 
As birds nidify in the spring, so Germans wash 
themselves in the summer; their Waschungs- 
trieb acts strongly only at a particular time of 
the year; during all the rest, apparently, a de- 
canter and a sugar-basin or pie-dish are an 
ample toilet-service for them. We were quite 
contented, however, that it was not yet the 
Weimar “ season,” fashionably speaking, since 
it was the very best time for enjoying something 
far better than Weimar gayeties, — the lovely 
Park and environs. It was pleasant, too, to see 
the good bovine citizens enjoying life in their 
quiet fashion. Unlike our English people, they 
take pleasure into their calculations, and seem 
regularly to set aside part of their time for 
recreation. It is understood that something is 
to be done in life besides business and house- 

VOX.. VI — 31 
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wifery: the women take their children and their 
knitting to the Erholung, or walk with their 
husbands to Belvedere, or in some other direc- 
tion where a cup of coffee is to be had. The 
Erholung, by the way, is a pretty garden, with 
shady walks, abundant seats, an orchestra, a ball- 
room, and a place for refreshments. The higher 
classes are subscribers and visitors here as well 
as the bourgeoisie; but there are several resorts 
of a similar kind frequented by the latter ex- 
clusively. The reader of Goethe will remember 
his little poem, “Die Lustigen von Weimai’,” 
which still indicates the round of amusements 
in this simple capital: the walk to Belvedei’e or 
Tiefurt; the excursion to Jena, or some other 
trip, not made expensive by distance ; the round 
game at cards; the dance; the theatre; and so 
many other enjoyments to be had by a people 
not bound to give dinner-parties and “ keep up 
a position.” 

It is charming to see how real an amusement 
the theatre is to the Weimar people. The greater 
number of places are occupied by subscribers, 
and there is no fuss about toilet or escort. The 
ladies come alone, and slip quietly into their 
places without need of “ protection,” — a proof 
of civilization perhaps more than equivalent to 
our pre-eminence in patent locks and carriage 
springs ; and after the perforniance is over you 
may see the same ladies following their servants, 
with lanterns, through streets innocent of gas, 
in which an oil-lamp, suspended from a rope 
slung across from house to house, occasionally 
reveals to you the shafts of a cart or omnibus, 
conveniently placed for you to run upon them. 
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A yearly autumn festival at Weimar is the 
V ogelschiessen, or Bird-shooting ; but the reader 
must not let his imagination wander at this word 
into fields and brakes. The bird here concerned 
is of wood, and the shooters, instead of wander- 
ing over breezy down and common, are shut up, 
day after day, in a room clouded with tobacco- 
smoke, that they may take their turn at shooting 
with the rifle from the window of a closet about 
the size of a sentinel’s box. However, this is a 
mighty enjoyment to the Thuringian yeomanry, 
and an occasion of profit to our friend Punch, 
and other itinerant performers; for while the 
V ogelschiessen lasts, a sort of fair is held in the 
field where the marksmen assemble. 

Among the quieter every-day pleasures of the 
Weimarians, perhaps the most delightful is 
the stroll on a bright afternoon or evening to the 
Duke’s summer residence of Belvedere, about 
two miles from Wehnar. As I have said, a 
glorious avenue of chestnut-trees leads all the 
way from the town to the entrance of the 
grounds, which are open to aU the world as much 
as to the Duke himself. Close to the palace and 
its subsidiary buildings there is an inn, for the 
accommodation of the good people who come to 
take dinner or any other meal here, by way of 
holiday-making. A sort of pavilion stands on a 
spot commanding a lovely view of Weimar and 
its valley, and here the Weimarians constantly 
come on summer and autiunn evenmgs to smoke 
a cigar or drink a cup of coffee. In one wing 
of the little palace, which is made smart by 
wooden cupolas, with gilt pinnacles, there is a 
saloon, which I recommend to the imitation of 
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tasteful people in their country-houses. It has 
no decoration but that of natural foliage : ivy is 
trained at regular intervals up the pure white 
walls, and all round the edge of the ceiling, so as 
to form pilasters and a cornice; ivy again, 
trained on trellis-work, forms a blind to the win- 
dow, which looks towards the entrance court; 
and beautiful ferns, arranged in tall baskets, are 
placed here and there against the walls. The 
lurniture is of light cane-work. Another pi’etty 
thing here is the Natur-Theater, — a theatre 
constructed with living trees, trimmed into walls 
and side scenes. W e pleased ourselves for a little 
while with thinking that this was one of the 
places where Goethe acted in his own dramas, 
but we afterwards learned that it was not niade 
until his acting days were over. The inexhaust- 
ible charm of Belvedere, however, is the grounds, 
which are laid out with a taste worthy of a first- 
rate landscape gardener. The tall and graceful 
limes, plane-trees, and weeping birches, the little 
basins of water here and there, with fountains 
playing in the middle of them, and with a fringe 
of broad-leaved plants, or other tasteful border- 
ing round them, the gradual descent towards the 
river, and the hill clothed with firs and pines on 
the opposite side, forming a fine dark back- 
ground for the various and light foliage of the 
trees that ornament the gardens, — all this we 
went again and again to enjoy, from the time 
when everything was of a vivid green until the 
Virginian creepers which festooned the silver 
stems of the birches were bright scarlet, and the 
touch of autumn had turned all the green to 
gold. One of the spots to linger in is at a semi- 
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circular seat against an artificial rock, on which 
are placed large glass globes of different colours. 
It is wonderful to see with what minute perfec- 
tion the scenery around is painted in these 
globes. Each is like a pre-Raphaelite picture, 
with every little detail of gravelly walk, mossy 
bank, and delicately leaved, interlacing boughs 
presented in accurate miniature. 

In the opposite direction to Belvedere lies 
Tiefurt, with its small park and tiny chateau, 
formerly the residence of the Duchess Aonalia, 
the mother of Carl August, and the friend and 
patroness of Wieland, but now apparently serv- 
ing as little else than a receptacle for the late 
Duke Carl Friedrich’s rather childish collections. 
In the second story there is a suite of rooms, so 
small that the largest of them does not take 
up as much space as a good dining-table, and 
each of these doll-house rooms is crowded with 
prints, old china, and all sorts of knick-knacks 
and rococo wares. The park is a little paradise. 
The Ilm is seen here to the best advantage : it is 
clearer than at Weimar, and winds about grace- 
fully between the banks, on one side steep, and 
curtained with turf and shrubs, or fine trees. It 
was here, at a point where the bank forms a 
promontory into the river, that Goethe and his 
Court friends got up the performance of an 
operetta, “ Die Fischerin,” by torchlight. On 
the way to Tiefurt lies the Webicht, a beautiful 
wood, through which run excellent carriage- 
roads and grassy footpaths. It was a rich en- 
joyment to skirt this wood along the J ena road, 
and see the sky arching ^andly down over the 
open fields on the other side of us, the evening 
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red flushing the west over the town, and the 
stars coming out as if to I’elieve the sun in its 
watch; or to take the winding road through the 
wood, under its tall, overarching trees, now 
bending their mossy trunks forward, now stand- 
ing with the stately erectness of lofty pillars ; or 
to saunter along the grassy footpaths where the 
sunlight streamed through the fairy-like foliage 
of the silvery-barked birches. 

Stout pedestrians who go to Weimar will do 
well to make a walking excursion, as we did, to 
Ettersburg, a more distant summer residence of 
the Grand Duke, interesting to us beforehand 
as the scene of private theatricals and sprees in 
the Goethe days. We set out on one of the 
brightest and hottest moimings that August ever 
bestowed, and it required some resolution to 
trudge along the shadeless chaussee, which 
formed the first two or three miles of our way. 
One compensating pleasure was the sight of the 
beautiful mountain-ash trees in full berry, which, 
alternately with cherry-trees, border the road 
for a considerable distance. At last we rested 
from our broiling walk on the borders of a glori- 
ous pine wood, so extensive that the trees in the 
distance form a complete wall with their tninks, 
and s6 give one a twilight very welcome on a 
summer’s noon. Under these pines you tread 
on a carpet of the softest moss, so that you hear 
no sound of a footstep, and all is as solemn and 
stiU as in the crypt of a cathedral. -Presently 
we passed out of the pine wood into one of limes, 
beeches, and other trees of transparent and light 
foliage; and from this again we emerged into 
the open Space of the Ettersburg Park in front 
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of the Schloss, which is finely placed on an emi- 
nence commanding a magnificent view of the 
far-reaching woods. Prince PiicMer Muskau 
has been of service here by recommending open- 
ings to be made in the woods, in the taste of the 
English parks. The Schloss, which is a favour- 
ite residence of the Grand Duke, is a house of 
very moderate size, and no pretension of any 
kind. Its stuccoed walls, and doors long unac- 
quainted mth fresh paint, would look distress- 
ingly shabby to the owner of a villa at Richmond 
or Twickenham; but much beauty is procured 
here at slight expense, by the tasteful disposi- 
tion of creepers on the balustrades, and pretty 
vases full of plants ranged along the steps, or 
suspended in the little piazza beneath them. A 
walk through a beech-wood took us to the Moos- 
hutte, in front of which stands the famous beech 
from whence Goethe denounced Jacobi’s “ Wol- 
demar.” The bark is covered with initials cut by 
him and his friends. 

People who only allow themselves to be idle 
under the pretext of hydropathizing, may find 
all the apparatus necessary to satisfy their con- 
science at Bercka, a village seated in a lovely 
valley about six miles from Weimar. Now and 
then a Weimar family takes lodgings here for 
the summer, retiring from the quiet of the cap- 
ital to the deeper quiet of Bercka ; but generally 
the place seems not much frequented. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more peace-inspiring 
scene than this little valley. The hanging 
woods; the soft colouring and graceful outline 
of the uplands; the village, with its roofs and 
spire of a reddish-violet hue, muffled in luxuriant 
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trees ; the white Kurhaus glittering on a grassy 
slope; the avenue of poplars contrasting its 
pretty primness with the wild, bushy outline of 
the wood-covered hill, which rises abruptly from 
the smooth, green meadows ; the clear, winding 
stream, now sparkling in the sun, now hiding 
itself under soft gray willows, — all this makes 
an enchanting picture. The walk to Bercka and 
back was a favourite expedition with us and a 
few Weimar friends; for the road thither is a 
pleasant one, leading at first through open, culti- 
vated fields, dotted here and there with villages, 
and then through wooded hills, — the outskirts 
of the Thuringian Forest. We used not to de- 
spise the fine plums which hung in tempting 
abundance by the roadside; but we afterwards 
found that we had been deceived in supposing 
ourselves free to pluck them, as if it were the 
golden age, and that we were liable to a penalty 
of ten groschen for our depredations. 

But I must not allow myself to be exhaustive 
on pleasures which seem monotonous when told, 
though in enjoying them one is as far from wish- 
ing them to be more various as from wishing for 
any change in the sweet sameness of successive 
summer days. I will only advise the reader who 
has yet to make excursions in Thuringia to visit 
Jena, less for its traditions than for its fine 
scenery, which makes it, as Goethe says, a deli- 
cious place in spite of its dull, ugly streets ; and 
exhort him, above all, to brave the discomforts of 
a Posttmgen for the sake of getting to Ilmenau. 
Here he will find the grandest pine-clad hills, 
with endless walks under their solemn shades; 
beech-’woods where every tree is a picture; an 
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air that he will breathe with as conscious a pleas- 
ure as if he were taking iced water on a hot 
day; baths ad libitum, with a douche lofty and 
tremendous enough to invigorate the giant Cor- 
morari; and more than all, one of the most inter- 
esting relics of Goethe, who had a great love for 
Ilmenau. This is the small wooden house, on 
the height called the Kickelhahn, where he often 
lived in his long retirements here, and where you 
may see written by his own hand, near the 
window-frame, those wonderful lines, - — per- 
haps the finest expression yet given to the sense 
of resignation inspired by the sublime calm of 
Nature, — 

“ Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Rub, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Haucb; 

Die Vogelein schweigen im Walde, 

Warte nur, balde 
Bubest du aucb.” 


THE END 
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